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Che Unity of Mass Liturgies. 


I DISTINGUISH between liturgy and liturgies. At the 
present day liturgy is taken to mean the official public 
worship of the Church. Catholic liturgy includes the rites 
and formule employed in the celebration of Mass, the 
recitation of the Breviary, the administration of the 
Sacraments, and such functions as the conferring of orders, 
the dedication and consecration of Churches. The laws 
that regulate this liturgy are called Rubrics, and are 
found, with the liturgy itself, in the Missal, Breviary, 
Ritual, Ceremoniale Episcoporum and the Pontifical. 
Among the Roman Congregations is one called the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, whose special office is to 
interpret the Rubrics when doubt arises, and to supple- 
ment them when necessary. Liturgies is, of course, the 
plural of liturgy, and, taken in the sense just explained, 
we might speak of Eastern and Western liturgies, of 
Catholic and Anglican liturgies; for the public worship of 
the Eastern Church differs in many details from that of 
the Western Church, and I need not say that Catholic 
services are quite different in substance as well as in 
details from Protestant services. But the word liturgies 
may convey, and to students of the subject usually does 
convey, quite a different idea. What is this idea ? 

The Mass, as we have it now, is a complexus of rites, 
prayers, lessons, &c., &c., all the details of which are fixed 
by positive law. In this ceremony we may distinguish 
between what is essential and what is accidental. The 
essence of the Sacrifice of the Mass consists, according to 
the common opinion of theologians, in the consecration of 
both species. The consumption of the consecrated species 
is an integral part of the Sacrifice. A valid and complete 
Mass might accordingly be celebrated in a few minutes, 
and we can conceive a state of things in which the Church 
would be justified in dispensing with all those accessory 
rites and formule which make up what is in our 
practice the complete Mass. In the first Mass celebrated 
by our Lord at the Paschal Supper, there was, as far as 
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we can learn from the inspired writers, little more than 
the consecration of the bread and of the chalice, and the 
partaking of the consecrated species by the Apostles. 
There was, of course, a breaking of the bread, there was 
some kind of a prayer of thanksgiving pronounced by 
Christ before he uttered the words of consecration, and 
there was, at the end of the sacred repast, a hymn of 
thanksgiving ; but for any further details of ceremonial 
we have no direct scriptural evidence. I am aware, of 
course, that some liturgists have tried to show that Christ 
accommodated the institution of the Eucharist to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish Paschal Supper, and that 
the earliest liturgies of the Mass bear impress of Talmudic 
origin, but at best this theory can be described as 
ingenious.’ Two things, however, are certain: (1) that a 
Eucharistic rite was either established by authority or 
gradually grew up; and (2) that in either case, while, of 
course, the essentials were retained, a marked difference in 
details was soon developed in different parts of the Church. 

[ am now in a position to explain the meaning 
which I attach to the word liturgies in this paper. In 
the early times the word liturgy (Asroupyiz) was used to 
designate the Mass, and so the word liturgies came to 
signify those different rites according to which Mass was 
celebrated in different parts of the Church. Taken in 
this sense, we have to distinguish between Eastern and 
Western liturgies, between various types of Eastern and 
between different types of Western liturgies. 

No one will wonder that those ancient liturgies have 
become in our time a subject of keen investigation. The 
day that is witnessing an untrammelled and scientific study 
of the historical beginnings of Christianity was bound to 
witness also a close scrutiny of the forms of worship in 
which the early Christian mind offered its supreme 
homage to God. And it is highly satisfactory to note 
that here, as in other departments of religious science, 
there are not wanting Catholic scholars of the first rank. 
Mgr. Duchesne’s Origines du Culte Chretien (3rd Ed., 

 Bickell, in the Zeitschrift fir Kathol. Theologie, 1886. Skene, The 
Lord’s Supper and Pasc al Ritual : Edinburgh, 1889. Referred to by Dom 


Cabrol in the Revue du Clerge Francais, lst September, 1900, whose article 
with some additional notes is reprinted in his Les Origines Liturgiques. 
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Paris, 1903) and Dom Cabrol’s Les Origines Liturgiques 
(Paris, 1906) may be mentioned as works on the subject 
that appeal to the general reader ; for, while being written 
in an easy and pleasing style, they are thoroughly scientific, 
free from cumbersome details, and sufficiently full to show 
what a large and interesting catalogue of problems awaits 
students of liturgical science. As belonging to this 
class I may also mention Dictionnaire d Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie, edited by Dom Cabrol, and 
published by Letouzey et Ané, Paris, the first volume of 
which (A-.—Azymes) has appeared. Judged by the 
articles on Acclamations, Amalaire, Amen, Anamnése, 
Anaphore, which appear in this volume, there is every 
reason to hope that the work will realise the intentions of 
the distinguished editor, who, I may add, has the promise 
of assistance from such experts as Mgr. Duchesne, Dom. 
Leclereq, Mgr. Batiffol, L; Abbé Chevalier, and Dom Morin, 
not to mention others. The subject seems to have equal 
attractions for Protestant scholars. Brightman’s Lastern 
Liturgies (Oxford, 1896) gives us the Greek texts of the 
Clementine Liturgy and the Liturgy of St. James; English 
translations of the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, of the Coptic 
Liturgy of St. Mark, of the Ethiopic Liturgy of the Apostles, 
of the Liturgy of the Nestorians, and of the Liturgy of the 
Armenians; also the Greek text of several Byzantine 
Liturgies. It contains, besides several interesting litur- 
gical fragments, a valuable glossary of technical terms, and 
a critical introductory essay on the sources from which all 
those liturgies have been printed. But bibliography’ is 
not my purpose. The one thought above all others that 
has impressed me in my study of the works just mentioned 
is the substantial unity in ritual and dogma which all the 
ancient liturgies exhibit. 

The classification of those liturgies, based, as it must 
be, on the differences they present, can scarcely be said to 
have attained finality. There remains the burning question 
of the relation of the Gallican, Mozarabic, Ambrosian and 
Celtic Liturgies to the Eastern type, between which and 
them there are striking resemblances; but, reserving this 


For a bibliography of recent liturgical publications see Dom Cabr I’s 


Preface to his Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chret.enne et de Liturgie, printed at 
the end of Fascicule xi. 
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question for special treatment, we may take it, with 
Duchesne, that the end of the fourth century saw the 
development of four types of liturgy—viz., the Syrian, the 
Alexandrine, the Roman, and the Gallican :—- 

‘“* On peut ramener a quatre types principaux les liturgies 
onnues ; le type Syrien, le type Alexandrin, le type Romain 
et le type Gallican. Encore ne serait-il pas impossible de 
ramener le type Gallican au type Syrien et de conjecturer 
que lusage d’Alexandrie dérive, pour un certain part, de 
celui de Rome. On réduirait ainsi la diversité 4 une 
dualité, analogue 4 celle qui existe maintenant depuis que 
les usages de Rome et de Constantinople out 4 peu prés 
absorbé les autres. Mais les documents ne permettent pas 
de remonter si haut. Au quatriéme siécle, il y avait sire- 
ment quatre types, 4 tout le moins, car le type Syrien avait 
déja donne lieu 4 quelques sous-types bien caracterisés ””! 

I may say here, in passing, that Dom Cabrol’s arguments 
against the possibility of tracing the Gallican to an Eastern 
source are very convincing. His view is that the Roman 
and Gallican liturgies have features in common that con- 
stitute what may be called a Latin type, and that this 
type is in marked contrast with the Eastern.” But 
I am now concerned with unity rather than with 
differences. What I wish to emphasise is that in the 

* Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 55. 

*The genesis and development of the Gallican Liturgy are most ably 
discussed by Fr. Lucas, 8.J., in the Dublin Review for July, 1893, and January, 
1894. He makes a very strong case for an early Roman origin of the Gallican, 
Mozarabic, and Ambrosian Liturgies. “‘ No one it may be presumed (he 
says) would wish to deny that the Gallican and Spanish Churches and those 
of Northern Italy may at one time or another have borrowed particular 
usages or liturgical formule from the East independently of Rome; and it 
would be the height of absurdity to suppose that the Gallican rite could have 
been derived from that comparatively late form of the Roman Liturgy which 
the Gelasian and Roman Sacramentaries set before us. But as far as it is 
possible to sum up the probable history of the matter in a single sentence, it 
would seem that in the interval between the second and the sixth century 
the primitive Roman Liturgy had undergone a very thorough process of 
reconstructive development, while the Gallican rite, though partly sharing 
in the changes initiated at Rome, and partly carrying them to an exaggerated 
excess, nevertheless continued to retain certain archaic features long after 
they had been discarded by the Roman Church ” (Dublin Review, Jan., 1894, 
p. 112). If we accept, as we may, the theory that this primitive Roman 
Liturgy was of Eastern origin, there is at hand a possible explanation of the 


orientation of the Gallican Liturgy. iid 
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THE UNITY OF MASS LITURGIES. 5 
main outlines of ritual—in the sequence of ceremonial, in 
the general character of the formule employed, and in 
general symmetry—all those liturgies, both Eastern and 
Western, present a uniformity which, when coupled with 
their still more striking expression of identical dogmatic 
belief, makes the conclusion irresistible that they must have 
all sprung from a common source and a common faith. 
Not only do these ancient liturgies exhibit this agreement 
with one another, but, when allowance is made for obvious 
additions, subtractions and developments, the Mass as 
we have it to-day is, I hold, ritually as well as theologically 
the Mass of the early ages. 

I say then, in the first place, that in the main outlines 
of ritual there is the identity I have stated. Everybody 
knows the distinction between the Missa Catechumenorum 
and the Missa Fidelium. The part of the Mass from the 
beginning to the end of the Gospel (including the sermon) 
is called the Mass of the Cathechumens; the second part, 
from the offertory to the end, is called the Mass of the Faith- 
ful. These two parts are found in all the liturgies, and in 
all they present the same ritual features. Missa Cate- 
chumenorum has become a misnomer, but it was always so 
in the sense that the phrase “ dismissal of the Catechumens” 
gave no idea of the religious service to which the first 
part of our present Mass corresponds. 

Whence came this part of the Mass whichI say is found 
with the same liturgical features in all the liturgies? It 
came, it seems, from the Synagogue, and its origin in this 
way is most intelligible. The first Christian communities 
were formed from existing Jewish communities. As the 
Synagogue worship was not abolished, they would naturally 
continue to hold their weekly re-unions, at which there 
would be prayer, the chanting of psalms, the reading of 
lessons from Holy Scripture, and exhortations. The 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper was quite a distinct 
thing; that was a purely Christian celebration preceded 
in the beginning by the Agapé. Dom Cabrol’ finds in 
the New Testament evidence for the distinction between 
the two forms of public worship in apostolic times. Mgr 
Duchesne finds more conclusive evidence for this distinction 
in early Church History. Pliny’s famous letter is to the 

* Les Origines Liturgiques, p. 137. 
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point :—‘‘Adfirmabant . . . quod essent soliti stato die 
ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere 
secum invicem . . . . ; quibus peractis morem sibi 
discedendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innoxium.”' Here there is refer- 
ence to two re-unions—one a prayer meeting, and the other 
the Eucharistic celebration. That re-unions of the former 
kind, unaccompanied by the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
were held on Wednesdays and Fridays in Rome and 
Alexandria as late as the fourth century he proves from 
unimpeachable testimony.’ 

There came about in the course of time what anyone 
might anticipate—viz., that those two reunions were 
combined. Dom Cabrol® suggests that this union of the 
two services might have taken place when the Agapé* was 
abolished ; but although there is evidence of non-Eucharistic 
services for particular days being retained in Rome and 
Alexandria in the fourth century, there is also evidence’ 
that the combination service was general in the middle of 
the second century. 

Now, while our earliest liturgies—viz., those of Rome, 
Alexandria and Syria—developed details of ceremonial 
peculiar to each, and striking enough in some respects, 
they all agree (1) in reproducing, with obvious modifica- 
tions, the early non-Eucharistic service ; (2) in exhibiting 
a well-defined line of demarcation between this and the 
Eucharistic celebration ; and (3) in the main ritual features 
of the Mass proper (Missa Fidelium). Let us take the 
ancient Syrian liturgy.° The following was the order’ 
of ritual in a fourth century Syrian Mass :— 





"See Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 229. 

* Origines du Culte Chrétien, p. 230. 

* Les Origines Liturgiques, p. 337. 

* Tout 4 fait &)’origine, comme on le voit dans la premiere Epttre au Corin- 
thiens, la sctne Eucharistique etait précédée d’un repas ordinaire, pris en 
commun. C’est ce qu’on appelait Pagape. Mais cet usage comportait trop 
d’inconvénients pour étre durable. L’agape liturgique disparut, ou peu d’en 
faut, moins de cent ans aprés la premiére précation de l’Evangile — 
Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 49. 

* St. Justin Martyr Apology I. 67 (quoted in Duchesne’s work, p. 50). 

* Texts printed in Brightman. 

Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 57. 
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(1) Men are arranged on one side, women on the 
other, clergy in the apse. 

(2) Lessons from Holy Scripture, with chanting of 
Psalms between. 

(3) A lector mounts the ambo and reads two 
lessons', after which another lector takes his 
place and chants a Psalm (solo). The 
audience respond by taking up the last verse or 
verses. (This, of course, is quite distinct from 
the antiphonal chant which was afterwards 
introduced into the Divine Office.) 

(4) Reading of the Gospel, not by a lector, but by a 
priest or deacon, during which the people 
stand up. 

(5) One or more homilies. 

(6) Dismissal of Catechument, Energument Com- 
petentes et Poenitentes. 


This was the first part of the Mass, which came to be 
called the Missa Catechumenorum, a name obviously of 
popular introduction, and suggested, as often happens, 
not by any substantial part of the service, but by the 
dramatic character of its close; for it was not without 
much ceremony and prayer’ that the uninitiated and the 
unworthy were excluded from the solemn mysteries which 
were to follow. Now, in all the ancient liturgies we find 
this Missa Catechumenorum composed of substantially the 
same elements—viz., lessons, chants, homily, and prayers— 
i.e., all the constituents of the Synagogue worship, except 
that most of the lessons came, as one would expect, to be 
taken from the New Testament instead of from the Old. 
But can it be said that the first part of our actual Roman 
Mass can claim ritual identity with this old Missa 
Catechumenorum? There can be no doubt about it, for 
have we not in it the same four elements—lessons, chanting 
of psalms, prayers, and homily (de jure)? The lessons 
have, no doubt, been reduced to two, but there remain 
with us the first part of the Good Friday Service, the first 
part of the Holy Saturday Service (which was originally 


** 7] doit y avoir un nombre assez considérable de lectures, mais on ne dit 
pas combien.” Jbid., p. 58. 
* See Clementine Liturgy in Brightman, p. 3. 
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celebrated in the early hours of Easter Sunday morning), 
and the Masses of Quarter Tense, to remind us of the days 
when the lessons and prayers were more numerous. The 
psalm-chanting' has developed into a special service called 
the Divine Office; but we have it still in miniature in the 
Gradual’ and Tract’. The additions of the Judica, Confiteor, 
Introibo, and the presence of the Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis 
can all be accounted for. 

Remarkable as is the similarity of the first part of the 
Mass in all liturgies,‘ it is only when we come to compare 
them in the Missa Fidelium, or second part, that the 
evidence for their ritual identity will appear in all its fulness. 
Let us take again the order’ in this part of the Syrian 
Mass (fourth century) :— 

(1) The Officiant salutes the faithful with some 
such formula as Pax vobiscum, to which they 
respond Et cum Spiritu tuo. 

(2) The Kiss of Peace. 

(3) The Offertory—i.e., the preparation of the bread 
and wine. 

(4) Preface or Eucharistic Prayer, which begins in 
all the liturgies with a sacred dialogue between 
the officiant and the people. 

(5) The Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, &c. 

(6) The Post Sanctus, which leads up to the 

(7) Consecration of the elements, in which the 
action of Christ at the Last Supper is exactly 
reproduced, 

(8) A short development of the words “Do this in 
commemoration of me,” technically called by 
recent liturgists the Anamnesis. 

(9) The Epiclesis or prayer that the Holy Spirit may 
come down and transform the elements into 
the body and blood of Christ. 


* Les Origines Liturgiques, p. 339. 

* Duchesne shows that the double character of the chant, following the 
Epistle in the Roman Missal, is due to the dropping of a lesson which came in 
between.—Origines du Culte Chrétien, p. 167. 

* A whole psalm is still retained as the Tract for the Ist Sunday of Lent. 

* For this part of the Gallican Mass as compared with that in other liturgies 
see the article by Fr. Lucas, 8.J., above referred to. 
* Origines du Cultz Chretien, p. 61. 
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(10) Next follows a long prayer by the officiant for 
different intentions, for himself and his ministers, 
for the Emperor, his magistrates, and his army, 
for prisoners, sick persons, travellers, enemies, 
for catechumens, penitents. &c., &c. 

(11) The Pater Noster, followed by a short litany. 

(12) A Benediction pronounced over the people by 
the officiant. 

(13) The Fractio panis.' 

(14) The Communion, with the very brief but 
significant form ‘‘ The Body of Christ,” which 
the officiant pronounced as he put the con- 
secrated bread into the right hand of the 
communicant, who then received from his own 
hand. The deacon next administered the 
chalice, using an equally significant form— 
“The Blood of Christ, the Chalice of Life.” 
During the ceremony of Communion the 33rd 
Psalm was chanted, in which the words occur 
“Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 

(15) Prayer of thanksgiving, benediction given by 
the officiant, and dismissal. 

Now, looking into the Greek Liturgy of St. Mark, the 
Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril, and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
of the Twelve Apostles, the common parts of which would 
most probably represent the Alexandrine rite * of the fourth 
century, we find, in them substantially the same ritual 
order* as that contained in the Syrian Liturgy. There 
are, of course, differences, but they are all as to minor 
points, and only emphasise the identity of the liturgical 
framework throughout. The characteristic trait of the 
Alexandrian rite, as distinguished from the Syrian, is the 
placing of (10) called ‘‘ the great supplication ’’ in the Pre- 
face. The similarity between the Syrian and Byzantine 
Liturgies‘ is still closer. Going on to compare the oldest 
Eastern with the oldest Western Liturgies, identity in the 

*“ C’est & ce moment sans doute qu’a licu la fraction du pain, cérémonie 
que les documents du quatriéme siécle ne mentionnent pas en termes exprés.” — 
Orig: nes du Cult Chretien. p. 63. 

* See Origines du Culte Chreti-n, p. 82. 

* Dictionnaire d Arch/ologie Chretienne et de Liturgie, p. 1900. 

‘The oldest known manuscript containing the Byzantine Liturgy dates from 
the eighth or ninth century.—Origines du Culte Chrétien, p. 72. 
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main outlines of ritual is still what stands out clear before 
the mind after a careful study of the numerous points of 
difference. We have the order of the Gallican Mass, as 
left us by St. Germain of Paris, who died in 576 A.D. 
So far it appears,‘ no complete Gallican Liturgy has been 
discovered, but from such documents as are available 
Mgr. Duchesne’ has attempted to fill in the order left us 
by St. Germain. Here is in brief outline the second part 
of the Gallican Mass,’ as made out by this distinguished 
liturgist :-— 

(1) After the dismissal of the catechumens the doors 
are guarded.‘ This precaution was also observed 
in the Syrian Liturgy of St. James.’ 

(2) Offertory. The elements had been prepared 
before Mass and were now carried in solemn 
procession to the altar. 

(3) Prayers of the Veil analogous to the secrets of 
the Roman Mass. 


(4) The recitation of the Diptychs.° 

(5) The Kiss of Peace, accompanied by a prayer. 
(6) Preface, preceded by a short dialogue. 

(7) The Sanctus. 

(8) The Post Sanctus, commencing as in Eastern 


liturgies with the words Vere Sanctus and 
leading up to the 

(9) Consecration or recital of the Institution of the 
Eucharist. 

(10) The EL piclesis' or Anamnesis. 

(11) The Fractio. 

(12) The Pater Noster (“Encadré comme dans toutes 
liturgies entre une court préface el un développe- 
ment du Libera nos a malo”’). 


‘See Rev. Dr. M‘Carthy, The Stowe Missal, p. 160. 

* Origines du Cult? Chretien, p. 189. 

* It is unnecessary to state that there were several varieties of the Gallicantype 
exclusive of the Ambrosian, Mo arabic, and Celtic Liturgies which are now 
generally regarded as belonging to this type. 

* This became in the course of time a mere ceremony. 

° Brightman, p. 41. 

* This is the correlative of (10) given above in the order of the Syrian Mass. 

7“ Vient ensuit une priére dans laquelle on d-veloppe tantdt l’idée de la 
commémoration du Seigneur, tantot celle de la transformation Eucharistique 
par l’opération du Saint-Esprit.”—Origines du Culte Chrétien, p. 217. 
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(13) The mixing of the Sacred Species. 

(14) Blessing of the people, given by the officiant 
(still retained in Lyons). 

(15) Communion. 

(16) Thanksgiving or post-Communion. 

(17) Dismissal. 

A glance will show the similarity of this Mass-ritual 
with that of the East, as typified in the Syrian Liturgy. 
The Gallican Mass has long since given place to that said 
according to the Roman rite,’ but the peculiarities of this 
latter are not of a character to destroy its ritual identity 
with the Eastern and Gallican Liturgies. 

The main differences’ between the Roman and Gallican 
Mass of the Faithful concern (1) the prayers for the faithful® 
said before the offertory ; (2) the preparation of the elements 
for the offertory ; (3) the position of the diptychs and (4) of 
the Kiss of Peace ; (5) the Post-Sanctus ; and (6) the Blessing 
given before Communion. Now, as regards (1), which is 
a common feature of the Oriental and Gallican Liturgies, 
there is good reason to believe that the remarkable series 
of prayers found in our present Good Friday Liturgy were 
said before the offertory in the early Roman Mass. The 
Oremus, which still remains here, before what is not a prayer 
(except in the Requiem Mass), and the character of those 
Good Friday Prayers, make this view very probable.* As 
regards (2), while in the Orienta] and Gallican rites the 
preparation of the elements (the prothesis) took place at 
the beginning of Mass (still retained in the Dominican Mass), 
this preparation was made on the Altar at the usual time 
in the Roman Mass, and so this latter did not include the 
imposing procession of the Oblation when those elements 


* The Roman Liturgy began to supersede the Gallican in the sixth century :-— 
“‘ The final substitution of the Roman for the old Gallican was effected in the 
Frankish Kingdom under Pepin and Charles the Great, with the cordial co- 
operation, indeed, of the Roman Pontiffs, but by no means at their urgent 
instance.”—Fr. Lucas, 8.J., Dublin Review, Jan., 1894. 

*The minor differences are discussed by Fr. Lucas, 8.J., in the articles 
referred to, who shows that both major and minor differences are not at all 
as significant as they seem. 

Strictly speaking, those belong to the first part of the Mass, though in the 
Syrian Liturgy they were said after the dismissal of the catechumens. It 
was different in the Gallican Liturgy. 

* Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 172. 
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were carried from a side chapel or from the sacristy to the 
Altar. But in all there was an Offertory' of substantially 
the same character. About (3), the Diptychs’ were three 
tablets on which were written respectively the names of 
saints whose memory was to be commemorated, the 
names of living persons who were to be prayed for, and 
the names of deceased for the repose of whose souls prayers 
were offered in the Mass. In the Gallican and in some of 
the Eastern Liturgies those were recited before the Preface, 
but it does not make much real difference that they come 
after the Preface in the Roman Mass. In the present Roman 
rite we have a Memento of the Living and a cOmmemoration 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the Apostles, and of some Saints, 
before the Consecration, and a Memento of the Dead after 
the Consecration, which, taken all together, are the 
equivalent of the Gallican and Oriental Diptychs. The 
position of (4), the Kiss of Peace, has varied somewhat in 
all the liturgies,* but whether it comes before the Offertory, 
as in the Syrian, before the Preface, as in the Gallican, or 
before the Communion, as in the Roman Mass, makes 
little difference, so long as it is what it ought to be. In the 
Oriental and Gallican Liturgies the (5) Post-Sanctus leads 
directly from the Sanctus to the Consecration ; while in 
the Gregorian or Roman Canon there comes in, most 
appropriately, an Offering of the Mass for specific ends, 
for the Church, Pope, Bishop of the Diocese, for those 
about the Altar, and in fact for the whole Christian family ; 
but the ritual sequence of Preface, Sanctus and Consecration 
is, and has been always, the same in all liturgies. The long 
Prayer of Intercessions in the Syrian and other Eastern 
Liturgies, and a solemn Benediction of the people in the 
Eastern and Gallican Liturgies, both absent from the 
Roman Mass, do not mar much the identity of sequence in 
the ritual from the Consecration to the end in all the 
liturgies. 

Nor are the manifoid differences in the formule 
employed in the different liturgies of a character to counter- 


‘The prayers which now accompany the offering of host and chalice are of 
late introduction (see article by Abbot Gasquet in Dublin Review, April, 
1890, p. 297). 

*Gaume. Catechism of Perseverance. Vol. IV., 203. 
* Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 212. Les Origines Liturgiques, p. 336. 
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act the impression made upon one by the ritual unity in- 
dicated. The recital' of the words of Institution is not more 
different in the different liturgies than it is in the inspired 
writings from which it was taken. The Preface or Euchar- 
istic prayer has the same general character in all. In all itis 
followed by the Sanctus. In all there is some kind of a 
development (the Anamnesis)* of the words “ Do this in 
commemoration of Me.”’ Then follows, in all the Eastern 
and in some of the Gallican Liturgies, what is called the 
Epiclesis, a prayer that the Holy Spirit might descend and 
change’ the elements into the body and blood of Christ. 
There is here in the Roman Mass a prayer of a different 
character (the Supplices te rogamus)—-a prayer, namely, 
that the elements may be carried up by the hand of God’s 
Angel into the sight of God’s divine majesty, so that as many 
as partake of the thrice-holy body and blood of His Son 
may be replenished with celestial blessing. In all, the 
diptychs, though differently placed, express the same 
purpose. In almost all there is the Lord’s prayer.‘ Ina 
word, the formule employed in the Anaphora’ or solemn 
part of the Mass, if not expressed in the same words, are 
all conceived in the same spirit. As to the formule used 
in the first part of the Mass, there was, from the nature 
of the service, ample room for variety. In the beginning 
and for a long time the selection of the lessons, psalms, and 
the composition of the prayers, must have been left to the 
officiant, and so we need not wonder at any peculiarities 
within the original frame which will be found to characterise 
this part of the Mass in the different liturgies. 

While I say so much, however, about the ritual unity 
of our Catholic liturgies, I do not forget that the ordinary 
onlooker would be most impressed not by their similarity, 
but by their discrepancies. Suppose a pious Catholic of 
to-day were to observe that the priest did not elevate the 
host and chalice at the usual time, but did so before the 
Communion, you can imagine what his wonder would 


In some of the documents it is left to be understood. 
* See a very interesting article on this word in the Dictionnaire @ Archeologie 
Chretienne et de Liturgie. ; 
* This would require special treatment from the dogmatic point of view. 
* Absent from the Clementine Liturgy. 
* The Greek analogue of the Roman Canon. 
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be. Or suppose that in singing the Preface the officiant 
were to improvise a few phrases with special reference to 
current events; or if, instead of one, there were two or three 
homilies after the Gospel ; or if, instead of one, there were 
five lessons read with chants between; or if it were observed 
that towards the Offertory the host and chalice were carried 
in solemn procession to the Altar; any one of these peculiari- 
ties' of rite would make a deeper impression on a stranger 
than the unity which underlies innumerable differences of 
ceremonial detail. 

What the thoughtful and close observer, however, 
would be inclined to ask is, whence comes this marvellous 
unity in the midst of such variety. A search for the 
solution would lead back to the night on which “ Jesus 
took bread, blessed and broke, and gave to His disciples, 
saying: ‘Take ye and eat, this is My body .. .’” 
(Matt. xxvi. 26.) Here is the nucleus of the Missa 
Fidelium. We can find here what became afterwards 
the centre of liturgical development in the evolution of 
the Mass. The prayer of thanksgiving’ uttered by Christ 
before pronouncing the words of consecration is the proto- 
type of the Preface or Eucharistic prayer which is found in 
all liturgies. The recital or rehearsal of the evangelical 
record of the last Supper, in which the priest acts in the 
name of Christ, is in all of them the inner centre and sub- 
stance to which the rest of the rite is subservient. The 
Anamnesis or its equivalent, also found in all the liturgies, 
is an obvious development of the words of Christ: 
“Do this in commemoration of Me.” The fractio panis 
was a necessary preliminary to the distribution of 
the consecrated species to the communicants. The 
Offertory is nothing more than a preparation of the elements 
which is inseparable from a rehearsal of the Last Supper, 
while the Communion is the obvious complement of 
the Consecration. How differences of rite developed 
around those common centres it is not my present pur- 
pose to investigate. The genesis and character of those 
developments is a vast subject, which offers abundant 
opportunity for research, comparison, interpretation, and 
synthesis. My only purpose here is to show that within 


’ All actual in the past and some in the present. 
* Luke xxii., 17, 19. 
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the numerous and divergent lines of development in East 
and West there always remained a substantial uniformity 
of rite. In all the liturgies the Mass is in two distinct 
parts, called for want of better names the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. In all there is 
the same sharp line of demarcation between what were 
originally two reunions: one a prayer meeting modelled 
on the Sabbath Synagogue service, the other the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. !n all the first part of the Mass 
retains the elements which bespeak its origin. And in 
all, too, in a still more remarkable manner, the ritual 
framework of the second part of the Mass alike consists 
of Offertory, Canon (or Anaphora), the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Fractio, Communion, and Thanksgiving.' 

I might go on now to show that the counterpart of ritual 
unity—-viz., unity in dogmatic belief—underlies all the 
liturgies, manifesting itself in belief in the real presence, 
in the sacrificial character of the Mass, in the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead, in the efficacy of prayers for the 
living, and in the intercessory power of the saints; but the 
subject I think is important enough to be treated apart. 
Nor have I thought it well to confuse the issue by dis- 
cussing here such liturgical documents of the primitive 
period as that found in the Didache (end of Ist century), 
which is only a fragment, and has not so far been located 
in any plan’ of liturgical development. The materials 
available at present for a study of the liturgy during the 
first three centuries are very scant. They ‘do not make 
a liturgy in the sense in which I have been using the word, 
but afford a most interesting subject for special study. 


T. P. GILMARTIN. 


'“ Néanmois et malgr* toutes les différences . . . il reste, quand on 
rapproche du Canon Occidental l’anaphore Oriental, que les éléments sont 4 
peu pres les mémes de part et d’autre; les analogies sont fondamentales : 
dialogue de la préface, préface, Sanctus, récit de la Cene, litanies ou prié es 
d’intercession, anamnése, épiclese, fraction, communion, action de graces, 
renvoi, toutes ces prie’es ou ces rites se retrouvent équivalemment dans les 
liturgies de |’ Orient et de |’Occident et souvent les formules elles-mémes se 
ressemblent de telle facon que l’o1 est amené 4 supposer soit des emprunts, 
soit une communauté d’origine.”—Dictionnaire @ Archeologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie, p. 1912. 

* See Origines du Culte Chretien, p. 53. 











A Primal Duty of Motherhood. 


Is a mother bound to nourish her baby on the milk 
given to her by nature for the purpose? Does the 
neglect to discharge this function of motherhood seriously 
endanger the health or even the life of the infant? Two 
important events of recent occurrence cannot fail to focus 
public thought on these questions for some time to come. 
One is the publication of the Report of the Vice-Regal 
Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland; the other 
the reception accorded by the Prime Minister towards the 
end of November to an important deputation representing 
“The National Conference on Infantile Mortality,” held 
in June last. 

The Report of the Vice-Regal Commission deals with 
the various classes of infants that come under poor law 
administration in Ireland. Its recommendations under this 
head are instinct with a spirit of true philanthropy and 
Christian feeling, and deserve the highest commendation 
for their wisdom and statesmanship. Underlying them all 
is the principle that the mother’s milk is the best, nay the 
only suitable food for infants during the first year or so 
of their existence, and in default of it, the best substitute 
is human milk. Hence in summing up their recommenda- 
tions about infants until they reach the age of one year, 
or whatever further age may be considered necessary by 
medical officers in particular cases, they suggest that 
“girls of previous good moral character, with their first 
illegitimate infants, should be placed with their babies in 
a religious or philanthropic institution, or in an institution 
to be called the County or District Nursery, or such other 
name as may be approved: that in such nursery should be 
placed other illegitimate infants separated from their 
mothers by the direction of the medical officer, together 
with orphan and deserted infants and legitimate infants 
of ill-conducted parents who have been separated by medical 
directions. . . . There would also be one institution 
for all Ireland in which depraved mothers and their infants 
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should be kept together until the infants are weaned.” 
Among the many excellent reasons assigned for these 
arrangements is the following: “By such means we 
would hope that the terrible mortality among institution- 
reared infants, especially of the orphan and deserted class, 
might be reduced to ordinary limits. On the other hand 
the rate of mortality is, so far as inquiries have gone, even 
greater in the case of very young deserted infants who 
are boarded out and bottle-fed.”” 

I may remark in passing that the system here recommended 
does not differ in essentials from the system adopted by the 
Church for abandoned children all through the middle ages, 
down, in fact, to the seventeenth century, when the State 
began to attend to the improvement of the social and 
sanitary conditions of those children. 

The resolutions submitted to the Government by the 
deputation representing the National Conference on In- 
fantile Mortality, tend also in the direction of securing that 
mothers will rear their babies on their own milk. Among 
the resolutions is one, for instance, urging that the period 
of a month’s abstention from factory work away from 
home now enforced on mothers should be extended to at 
least three months, and that before being taken back to 
work, the mother should produce evidence satisfactory to 
the local sanitary authority that proper provision was 
made for the care of the child. 

The gist of the Prime Minister’s sympathetic reply was: 
Improve the conditions of the mother; make her fit by 
knowledge and training, means and leisure, to act the part 
of mother, and you have struck at the root of the evil.’ 

At a time then when public thought is centred on this 
subject, a review of the moral and theological aspect of the 
question cannot fail to be of interest. Dealing with the 
question in an able paper entitled ‘“‘ Woman’s Share in the 
Industrial Revival of Ireland,” read at a meeting of the 
Maynooth Union, held in June, 1904, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross, writes: “‘The Cork Medical 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption points out 
in a leaflet that mother’s milk is the natural food of babies, 


' Report of Vice-Regal Commission on Poor Law Reform in Ireland, pp. 44-46. 
* Times report, Friday, 23rd November. 
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and that cow’s milk may be not only an unsuitable but a 
dangerous substitute. Ifthe clergy inquire, they will, I fear, 
be startled at the extent to which this primal duty of 
motherhood is at present violated. This is another serious 
cause of degeneration. I certainly think the clergy should 
instruct women on their moral obligation in this matter.””* 

No one acquainted with the deplorable consequences of 
the extension of the evil complained of will quarrel with 
the prudence or the timeliness of the important advice 
here tendered to the clergy. When, however, we come to 
the question of reducing the advice to practice, of deter- 
mining the nature and extent of this moral obligation of 
mothers, the matter is not so easy. The clergy at the 
very outset of their instructions will be met with, and, 
perhaps, somewhat bewildered by some important, practical 
difficulties. They will, in the first place, notice a strong 
diversity of opinion between theology and medical science 
as to the importance and seriousness of this maternal 
obligation, and as a consequence will find some difficulty 
in coming to a conclusion as to how far they may go in 
obliging mothers to discharge their duty and in combatting 
the sufficiency of the causes usually assigned as furnishing 
a legitimate excuse from all obligation. Then, on the 
special aspect of the question dealt with by his Lordship, 
which would seem, extensive as it may be nowadays, to be 
peculiar to modern times, they will receive but little guidance 
from the ordinary theological treatises. 

In this paper I purpose to set forth the conclusions 
arrived at by theologians and writers on pastoral medicine, 
and on points on which theology and medical science are 
at variance to state what I consider the truer view. 

To understand clearly the state of theological teaching 
on the subject, it may be well to premise that in case a 
mother does not feed her baby on her own milk, she may 
(a) either hand it over to a nurse to be reared, and thus 
provide human milk for its support ; or (b) she may feed it 
in some artificial way—on cow’s milk, for example. Now 
when theologians discuss the question of a mother’s 
obligation to perform this function of motherhood, most of 
them deal with it on the hypothesis that in failure of herself, 


Record of Maynooth Union, 1903-4. 
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the mother substitutes a good nurse. With the exception 
of a passing remark by one or two authors, they do not 
expressly treat the second alternative, and we are left to 
gather from the general trend of their remarks what they 
would be likely to hold and what we should hold on this 
aspect of the question. I shall first, then, deal with the 
views of theologians on the hypothesis that the mother 
in failure of herself substitutes a nurse; subsequently I shall 
apply the conclusions arrived at to the other alternative. 

The state of theological thought on the question in 
former times is summed up for us by Benedict XIV. in his 
work: De Synodo Diocesana.' He tells us that in his day 
many were of opinion that bishops should compel mothers 
by grave precept to suckle their children. Going on 
to discuss this view he says that rightly considered it is 
not unreasonable, inasmuch as not only the Fathers of 
the Church, but even heathen philosophers regarded it as 
sinful and disgraceful that a mother after giving birth to 
a child should hand it over to a nurse to be reared. As an 
instance of the views of the heathen philosophers, he quotes 
the reproach levelled at such mothers by Phavorinus: 
“What kind of unnatural, imperfect, half mother is this 
that, after giving birth to a child, immediately casts it from 
her, after having nourished in her womb with her blood 
some unknowable thing that she could not see, does not now 
nourish with her milk what she sees to be living, to be 
human, to be clamouring for a mother’s care.”* In ex- 
emplification of the teaching of the Fathers he selects St. 
Ambrose, who uses the example of Sarah, to remind mothers 
of their dignity and of their duty to feed their infants with 
their own milk; St. Gregory the Great, who, in reply to a 
question from St. Augustine of England, asserts that a 
depraved custom has brought about “that women despise 
to nourish the children to whom they have given birth, 
and hand them over to other women to be reared—a practice 
due to incontinency, because while they refuse to be con- 

1L. xi., cap. vii., No. 9-11. 

“ Tilas certe reprehendit Phavorinus philosophus inquiens—‘ Quod est enim 
hoc contra naturam imperfectum atque dimidiatum matris genus, poeperisse 
ac statim ab sese abjecisse? Aluisse in utero sanguine suo nescio quid quod 


non videret, non alere nunc suo lacte quod videat jam viventem, jam hominem, 
jam matris officia implorantem.’ ” 
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tinent, they despise to nourish the children towhom they have 
given birth”; St. Clement of Alexandria; and St. John 
Chrysostom. ‘‘ Wherefore,” he concludes, “some theo- 
logians referred to by A. Lapide do not excuse from grave 
fault the mother who without legitimate excuse shirks the 
burden imposed on her by nature of suckling her own 
child . . . but the opinion of Navarrus (to which A. 
Lapide subscribes) is preferable, who holds the mother 
guilty only of venial sin and absolves her from all fault if 
she has a legitimate cause of excuse.””! 

Since the days of Benedict XIV., theologians commonly— 
one might say universally—subscribe to the view of 
Navarrus, that the obligation is only venial. We may sum 
up their teaching as follows :—(a) The natural law imposes 
an obligation on mothers of feeding their babies with 
their own milk. (6) This obligation per se is only venial, 
provided sufficient provision be made otherwise for the 
rearing of the child. (c) The mother is excused from 
all obligation by reason of necessity, notable utility, or 
custom prevailing amongst the nobility. (d) If for any 
reason the mother fails to discharge this duty herself, 
she is bound under pain of grave sin to substitute for herself 
a nurse that is sound in health and of irreproachable morals.” 

Comparing this teaching with the conclusions of medical 
science, Dr. Capellmann joins issue with the theologians 
on several points. He holds that the obligation imposed 
by the natural law is of its own nature a grave obligation : 
that theologians attach too much importance to the cir- 
cumstance that a mother can substitute a nurse for herself ; 
and that custom is never a legitimate ground of excuse.* 
We can best examine the teaching under these heads. 

Theologians, therefore, are agreed as to the existence 
of an obligation of natural law binding the mother to feed 
her baby with her own milk. The first point of difference 

*« Quamobrem nonnulli theologi apud a Lapide, a gravi culpa non excusant 
matrem, que absque legitima causa se subtrahit ab onere sibi a natura imposito 
propriam lactendi prolem . . . sed melius Navarrus (Manual Confess., 
cap. 14, No. 17) cui subscribit a Lapide, illam solius peccati venialis ream 
facit, urgente vero legitima causa ab omni culpa absolvit.” 

*St. Alphonsus, Theol. Mor., No. 336 ; Gury, De Quarto Precepto, No. 372 ; 
Lehmk, Vol. I., p. 461; Aertnys, Vol. I., p. 221; Genicot, Vol.I., p. 313 ; 
Noldin, Vol. II., p. 283. 

*Capellmann, Medicina Pastoralis, pp. 47-53. 
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is as to the seriousness of this obligation. Is the 
obligation to be considered grave or venial? Those 
who deem the obligation venial base their opinion 
either on abstract considerations of the natural law, 
or on the fact that where a good nurse is substituted the 
child suffers no injury. Thus, Gury says: “ This obligation 
does not urge under pain of grave sin, because a grave 
deordination is not apparent in the contrary practice.” 
Aertnys writes: “This obligation does not urge under 
pain of grave sin provided sufficient provision is made 
otherwise for the child in regard to milk (i.e., human milk), 
because then it suffers no loss.” And Lehmkuhl says: 
“This precept binds only under pain of venial sin, if suffi- 
cient provision is made otherwise for the infant by means 
of a good nurse.” Their position then would seem to be 
that the natural law imposes a grave obligation on parents 
of providing necessary food and support for their children. 
If sufficient food is provided a grave deordination against 
the law of nature is not committed. It is true, indeed, that 
nature in regard to infants also prescribes the mode of 
fulfilling the primary obligation. This mode, however, 
since the main obligation can be adequately discharged 
otherwise, is not of grave obligation. What is here assumed 
by theologians is, as it seems to me, the very point at issue. 
Can the main obligation of the natural law, of giving 
necessary food and support to children, be adequately dis- 
charged in regard to infants in any other way except by the 
mother’s milk? Is a good nurse an adequate, or even a 
sufficient, substitute for the mother? A satisfactory 
answer to these questions must be based on the results of 
experience. Purely a priori reasoning will not help us 
much towards a solution. Approaching the consideration 
of the questions from the viewpoint of experience, Dr. 
Capellmann gives a negative reply to both, and adduces 
weighty reasons in support of his contention. Whether 
these reasons should be considered sufficiently strong to 
establish his position can best be judged from his own 
words. Here, then, is what he says: “The mother’s milk 
is the most natural food for the infant, nay the only suitable 
nourishment. For no other food can fully compensate for 
the mother’s milk, nor have the highest efforts of science 
been able to invent a substitute for mother’s milk that is 
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on all counts suitable. This is certain, and can be proved 
by innumerable facts. The mortality amongst infants 
reared in any artificial way at the age when children are 
usually at the breast, is far in excess of the mortality 
amongst those nourished with their mother’s milk. Hence 
it is manifest that the mother’s duty not to defraud the 
infant of the food given to her by God for the purpose, but 
to nourish it on her own milk, is certain.”’ 

And again: “It is with difficulty I could be induced to 
believe that the obligation of nourishing (i.e., with the 
maternal milk) is not a grave one, since it is certain that 
many children perish for this reason that they are deprived 
of their mother’s milk. Now if an infant dies for this 
cause—-a result that must not necessarily follow, but may 
follow, and often does follow—surely there is grave de- 
ordination. . . . The natural law prescribes that the 
infant just born be nourished with its own mother’s 
milk, and for that reason gives milk to a woman who has 
a child. This law gives to the infant a natural right to the 
milk of its own mother, and imposes on the mother the 
duty of not depriving her own child of the milk which is 
destined and prepared by nature for this child. To fail 
to comply with this law is to act against a grave law of 
nature, and, in my judgment, a grave deordination.””! 

The language here is so clear that comment seems super- 
fluous. However, to emphasise the teaching of Capellmann, 
it may be well to sum up his doctrine in those propositions. 
(1) No food except human milk is suitable for infants. 
(2) All human milk is not suitable, but only that of the 
infant’s own mother. (3) By feeding the infant on food 
like cow’s milk, or even by employing a nurse and feeding 
it on human milk, its life is exposed to danger, and this 
danger is not imaginary, but a real probable danger of 
death. 

This is also the view of Antonelli. ‘‘ If the mother, when 
able, does not suckle her child, in addition to the violation 
of this sacred law of nature, not a few grave incon- 
veniences arise for mother and child. . . . This is a 
cause of a very large increase of infant mortality. As is 


Vide Capellmann, loco citato. 
Antonelli, Medicina Pastoralis. Vol. I., p. 242. 
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plain from the relations between womb and _ breasts, 
nature demands that the mother suckle her child in order 
that more efficacious provision be made for the life of the 
child and very many troubles be averted from the mother.” 

How real the danger to the life of the infant is we may 
judge from a statement made by Dr. Fleury at a congress 
on hygiene, held in 1889. He declared that at Lyons the 
mortality among nurse-reared infants was as high as 49 
per cent.’ 

Now if this be so, what one has to ask oneself is this: 
May a mother without grave sin, when there is no sufficient 
excusing cause, expose her child to this danger of death ? 
This is but a particular case under the more general inquiry : 
May a person perform an act which may easily cause another 
person’s death? In discussing this general question 
theologians hold a person guilty of indirect homicide who 
performs such an act without taking due precautions to 
remove the danger and without a proportionately grave cause. 
Hence, for instance, a person throwing slates from a roof 
unto the public way, without taking due precaution to re- 
move danger to passers by, is guilty of indirect homicide 
if by his careless action a man loses his life. A doctor 
also, who has undertaken the treatment of a patient, is 
guilty of indirect homicide if by his grave neglect or un- 
skilful treatment the patient dies. Now if the statements 
made by Dr. Capellmann and others—which we may take 
to be the conclusions of medical science—are true, a mother 
by handing over her child to a nurse, and still more by 
feeding it on food other than human milk, exposes 
it to a real probable danger of death. How, then, can 
she be held less guilty than the careless slater or doctor 
in the cases made, if through her act alone the child dies ? 
Why is there a grave obligation on the slater or doctor to 
avoid acts likely to result in death to others, and only a 
light obligation on the mother to avoid an act likely to result 
in the death of her child? It seems to me, then, that if 


*« Déja en 1889 au congrés d’hygiéne et de démographie, le docteur 
Fleury attestait qu’4 Lyon la mortelité des nourrissons s’elevait 4 49°/, 
(C. Ract. Mortalité. Paris, 1901. Page 366.) 

* Vide Lehmk. Vol. I., No. 839. 
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the medical statements are true,’ the foundation on which 
theologians base their opinion that the obligation is 
venial, is not truly solid; and that, consequently their 
teaching, in view of the statements of medical science, needs 
revision. 

The diversity in the views of theologians and writers on 
pastoral medicine as to the gravity of this maternal 
obligation looked at in itself, though speculatively notable, 
is not so considerable in practice as might at first sight 
appear. Theology and medical science are at one in holding 
that a mother who fails to discharge this function of mother- 
hood is bound to substitute for herself a nurse of perfect 
health and good moral character. It has always been 
the common theological view that the quality of the milk 
affects for good or ill not only the health of the child, but 
its morals as well. 

C. A. Lapide in his commentary on Genesis develops 
this view at considerable length and enforces it by examples 
drawn from nature. To indicate the scope and character 
of his teaching it will be sufficient to quote the conclusion 
of the first part of his argument: “Si ergo nutrices fuerint 
rustic, si improbz, si impudice, si iracunde, si temulente, 
si crudeles, si forte etiam lepra aut alio morbi genere in- 
fectee, tales fere proles existent.”” Benedict XIV. is of 
the same view. In refuting a theory propagated by certain 
writers of his day that all children, without exception, should 
be reared on goat’s or cow’s milk, to safeguard them from 
@ wrong moral influence of women, he admits the truth of 
the hypothesis, but denies the validity of the inference.’ 
In the same sense Sporer writes that mothers will not escape 
the guilt of mortal sin if they choose nurses suffering from 
disease or of depraved morals. And so every moral 
theologian down to our own day declares that there is a 
grave obligation on the mother of substituting for herself 
afnurse that is perfectly healthy and of sound morals. 
But, perhaps, in a matter of this kind the testimony of 


‘It may perhaps be still an open question whether statistics of infant 
mortality have yet proved or can prove that the high death-rate among nurse- 
reared infants is due precisely to the absence of the mother’s milk, and not 
to neglect or some defect on the part of the nurse. 

* A. Lapide, Com. on Genesis, cap. 21, verse 7. 

* Benedict XIV., De Syn., loco citato. 
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' medical science is of greater weight. Now this testimony 
‘is in perfect accord with theological teaching. Dr. 
'Capellmann in reference to this teaching of theologians 


says: “‘ This precept is certainly most just, because it cannot 
be denied that the nurse is of the greatest importance not 
merely with regard to the body, but also with regard to the 
soul of the infant.’ Antonelli develops the point at 
greater length. ‘With regard to hired nurses it is 
absolutely necessary that they be perfectly sound, 
enjoy the best of health, and possess Christian and un- 
corrupted morals. . . . Since the milk not only serves 
to increase the body, but exercises great activity on the 
intellect and moral sense of the infant. . . . When it is 
considered that milk is as it were another blood, and that, 
just as diseases, passions, various inclinations, tempera- 
ment, character, are transmitted to the infant through 
generation, the same thing takes place through the milk ; 
and further, that the infant loves its nurse alone, imitates 
her, takes on her ways, it is easily understood how great 
care must be used in the selection of the nurse. Even 
the physical constitution of the child and the preservation 
of its life depend to an extraordinary extent on the nurse ; 
hence it may happen that if a suitable nurse is not selected 
the infant may suffer severely, and even the extinction of 
the family may be the result.” In a previous passage 
dealing with the obligation of a mother of abstaining from 
alcoholic drinks, coffee, &c., during the time she is suckling 
her child he remarks: ‘“‘ For it must be remembered that all 
these substances are transmitted almost instantly to the 
child through the milk, and produce immediately in it cor- 
responding results; such as nervous excitement, stupidity, 
asin drunkenness, convulsions, &c. ; and this is so certain 
and well established that if it is found necessary to cure 
any disease or trouble of the infant, the necessary medicines 
are given to the mother.’ To the same effect Eschbach 


‘Medicina Pastoralis, loco citato. 

*Medicina Pastoralis. Vol. 1., p. 242. 

The view here adopted represents the common teaching of theologians, 
and of writers on pastoral medicine. It is, however, only fair to state that 
some distinguished medical men, ex. g., Olfars (Pastoral medicin, 8. 32, &c.), 
Dr. Hubert (Accouchments, &c., Tome I. fr. 552), and a few theologians 
sag that the moral qualities of the nurse do not affect the infant suckled 

y her. 
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writes: ‘“‘ Experience abundantly teaches that infants, 
together with the milk of the nurse, take in her character, 
infirmities, and passions, especially those that incline a man 
to lust. This is the verdict of all.” Now since it is not 
easy nowadays to procure a nurse that will satisfy these 
requirements, in many cases, perhaps in the great majority 
of cases, there will be a grave obligation if not, per se, 
at least per accidens, on the mother of not having recourse 
to this expedient to rid herself of a duty imposed on her 
by nature. 


i 


We now come to consider the excusing causes assigned ~ 


by theologians. As we have seen, three classes of cause 
are usually mentioned—necessity, notable utility, custom 
among the nobility. As to the first two there can be no 
question but that they are sufficient, even in the hypothesis 
that the obligation is grave. Necessity has no law, and 
hence in cases of want or penury of milk on the part of the 
mother, of serious illness, and such like, recourse must be 
had to some other means of providing for the infant. 
Similarly, notable utility, provided the utility be so notable 
as to compensate for the evils involved, will excuse the 
mother. A general, for instance, in a just war is justified, 
by reason of the utility of the action, in throwing bombs 
into the enemy’s city, though he foresees the danger of 
killing innocent women and children. And since the child 
in being deprived of its mother’s milk is exposed not to the 
certainty of death, but only to a danger more or less 
probable, notable utility proportionate to the risk run 
will justify the mother in depriving the infant of this food. 

The strictures passed by Capellmann on the third cause 
usually assigned by theologians have been partially success- 
fulin securing its rejection by modern writers on moral the- 
ology. Noldin expressly rejects “‘ custom among the nobility ”’ 
as a sufficient ground of excuse. Tanqueray and Genicot 
pass it over in silence. It still, however, holds its time- 
honoured place in most other modern works on moral 
theology that I have seen. Does it deserve a place among 
the legitimate grounds of excuse? To me it seems exceed- 
ingly strange that it should ever have ranked as a “ just 
cause of excuse,” and have found a berth side by side with 


'Disputationes Phystol.-Theol., p. 98. 
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such respectable companions as “ necessity ” and “ notable 
utility ;” and it seems stranger still that having got a 
footing it should have remained in undisturbed possession so 
long, and that it can still find champions. 

The first difficulty that occurs to one is this: How can 
mere custom get rid of an obligation of the natural 
law? When theologians discuss the general question of 
custom and its power to annul obligations, they tell us that 
its power to destroy or introduce obligations comes not 
from anything in the custom itself, but solely, when certain 
conditions are verified, from the legal assent of a superior 
who has power to make laws for the community in 
question. To secure this legal assent one indispensable 
condition is that the custom be reasonable, and they hold 
that a custom can never be reasonable that is opposed to 
divine law, positive or natural, or reprobated by ecclesias- 
tical law. Since the obligation with which we are dealing 
is, on universal consent, an obligation of the natural law, 
this condition of reasonableness can never be verified, and 
moreover I know of no machinery to secure God’s legal 
assent to practices even of the community contrary to the 
precepts of the natural law. 

A second difficulty scarcely less insoluble is created by 
the restriction that it is only “custom prevailing among 
the nobility ” that excuses. The custom of giving children 
to nurses to be reared, or of feeding them in some artificial 
way, is not confined nowadays to the nobility. Must one 
hold then that what constitutes sufficient excuse for the 
nobility is of no avail for women in the humbler ranks of 
society ? Is there one code of natural law for nobles, 
another for peasants ? 

No theologian would for a moment hold that the nobility 
are bound in any less degree by natural law than people of 
humbler rank. How then is this restriction to be accounted 
for? One can only speculate as to the answer. Without 
putting it forward as a fully verified conclusion, I would 
venture to suggest that “custom among the nobility” 
owes its presence among excusing causes in modern treatises 
on moral theology, largely to a false supposition of fact. 
It will be noticed that most authors assign this custom as 
a sufficient cause of excuse, not on their own authority 
nor on the intrinsic merits of the cause, but solely on the 
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authority of previous writers whose views on questions of 
this kind seem to offer sufficient guarantee for at least a 
probable opinion. Now, in many cases at least, the authors 
relied upon do not say a single word about custom being 
sufficient ground of excuse, in other instances they do not 
defend this custom in the absolute sense in which they are 
quoted in its favour. Thus, for example, Scavini' tells 
us “ Navarrus and others excuse a woman of the nobility 
because of custom (v. Benedict XIV., De Syn., Dioc. xi. 
¢. vii.).”» Any opinion for which the authority of Navarrus, 
who for many years held the office of Penitentiary at Rome 
and was held in the highest esteem by the Popes, can be 
cited, is regarded as sufficiently safe, and hence we find 
him quoted by all writers on moral theology for centuries 
after his death (1586 a.p.), Now, as a matter of fact, 
on the point at issue Navarrus has not a single word 
about custom as a cause of excuse, at least in the work 
Manuale Confessorum, to which all authors refer. In 
regard to this duty of motherhood he merely says: 
““Peccat mater que filium proprio lacte non nutrit, vel 
negligit notabiliter deligere. nutricem bonam — 
quamvis nolle filium propriis uberibus lactare sine causa 
justa non sit amplius quam veniale et cum causa neque 
veniale.”” Neither Benedict XIV. in the work De Synodo, 
to which Scavini directs us for information, nor any of the 
writers cited by him, has a word about custom as a just 
cause of excuse. Benedict quotes Navarrus, Cornelius a 
Lapide,*’ Natalis Alexander‘ in support of the views he pro- 
pounds. 

A somewhat similar criticism must be applied to the 
statement of this cause given by St. Alphonsus. In his 
work on moral theology (n. 336) we read: “‘ Mater tene- 
tur (sub veniali tamen) lactare proprio lacte, nisi habeat 
justam excusationem (v. gr. sit debilis aut nobilis ob 
consuetudinen. Salmant., cum Navarro, Azor. Trullench, 
&c.).”” St. Alphonsus manifestly relies on the Salman- 
ticenses for his information, yet it is curious to find him 


*Scavini. Vol. I. Theol. Mor., note to p. 483. 

* Manual Confess., cap. xiv., No. 17. 

* Comm. on Genesis, cap. 21, verse 7. 

* Theol. Dog. et Mor. De Matrimonio, lib. 2, cap. 5., reg. 17. 
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quoting them in favour of custom as a cause of excuse. 
It is true, they state, “if there is a just cause, such as if 
the mother is of a weak constitution, or belongs to the 
nobility amongst whom the custom has been already intro- 
duced, the authors quoted (Navarrus, Sayrus, Azor,Trullench, 
and others) excuse the mother from fault.” But immediately 
they proceed to reject custom as insufficient, for the 
reasons assigned by St. Gregory the Great, Venerable Bede, 
and St. Chrysestom ; and they conclude, “ wherefore only 
necessity or a just cause can excuse them from sin.” Of the 
authors quoted by the Salmanticenses, as we have seen, 
Navarrus has not a word about custom. ‘Trullench does 
indeed admit that where a woman belongs to a very 
illustrious or noble family there would be something un- 
becoming in her discharging this function of motherhood, 
and excuses her on that ground rather than on the ground 
of mere custom, the extension of which to all rich classes 
among the community he regards as a very great abuse.’ 
Trullench quotes Azor in favour of his own view, that 
this custom is a very grave abuse. The references given by 
the Salmanticenses are too unreliable to render further 
pursuit of the inquiry either interesting or profitable. 

Enough, however, has been said to show that the indepen- 
dent witnesses in favour of “‘ custom among the nobility ” 
are not so numerous as to justify, even on this ground, its 
continued retention in the hand-books of moral theology. 
For, it must be remembered, its introduction into the text- 
books is of comparatively recent date. The Fathers of the 
Church—ez. g., St. Gregory the Great, Venerable Bede, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose—reject this custom as an abuse, 
and corruption of morals. Theologians commonly would 
seem to have favoured this view of the Fathers down to the 
time of Benedict XIV. or thereabouts.’ 

'Cursus Theol. Mor. Tract xxiv., Punctum ii., No. 34, 35. 

*** Si mater adeo sit illustris vel nobilis ut eam non deceat proprio lacte 
filium nutrire, presertim, ubi est more receptum ut in nostris miseris tempori- 
bus quibus in hac re maximus viget abusus quum non solum nobiles, sed etiam 
plebeie, et infimz sortis, si divites sunt, filios nutricibus tradunt.”—Trullench, 
lib. iv., cap. I., dub. 3, No. 24. 

*Tf “ custom ” is taken to signify, not the mere practice of not performing 
a duty, but rather certain modes of life prevailing amongst the nobility, 
certain social functions peculiar to their class, one can easily understand how 
the necessity of conforming to these customs, could be treated as sufficient 
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Whatever may be said as to the origin of “custom 
among the nobility ” as an excusing cause, the results of 
the practice are deplorable from the point of view of public 
morality. Dr. Capellmann draws a very depressing picture 
of the consequences that have flowed from the prevalence 
of this custom in countries where mothers largely employ 
nurses. As we have seen, such mothers are bound to sub- 
stitute for themselves nurses of sound bodily health and 
good moral character. Now while, as a rule, they try to 
make sure of the health of the nurse, the inquiry as to 
morals stops short at the question: How does the nurse 
stand with regard to the sixth commandment? This 
question is not put, because it is useless; and if any inquiry 
is made, it is limited to an investigation by the medical 
adviser as to whether the nurse is suffering from venereal 
disease. Hence we have the sad spectacle of fallen and 
degraded women being appointed by respectable mothers 
as the constant companions and first educators of their 
children. 

But the evil does not end here. The position of nurses is 
a lucrative one. They are paid so handsomely that young 
women are eager for the empioyment; when they have 
lost the power of acting as nurses, they try to acquire it 
again as soon as possible; and those not yet corrupted 
almost deliberately invite corruption that they may obtain 
a lucrative appointment. These nurses, as a rule, hand 
over their own children to some baby-farming institution, and 
the care bestowed on these helpless innocents has for the 
most part for its object to send them to heaven as speedily 
as may be. 

These results are surely alarming, and Dr. Capellmann 
uses them to strengthen his argument that the maternal 
obligation is a grave one. The argument is not without 
force, but if the gravity of the obligation were to be deter- 
mined by this consideration alone, the animadversions of 
Genicot’ cannot be lost sight of. There is much point in 
his remarks that the contribution of any one mother to the 


excusing cause, especially if the obligation of nourishing their babies with 
their own milk, be conceived as venial. To be compelled to forego these 
social functions would be a considerable inconvenience for women of the 
nobility. 

* VoL L, p. 314. 
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sum of injury inflicted on public morality and the public 

good, is so small that it would be hard to hold her bound 

under grave sin to avoid it. 

This, however, only represents one aspect of the case. 
Another consideration that cannot be forgotten in forming 
a judgment as to the obligation of individual mothers, is the 
danger, nay almost the certainty, of inducing the nurse to 
neglect her grave duty to her own child. On this point 
Lehmkuhl tells us: “‘ that it is scarcely ever lawful to take 
as nurse a mother who cannot undertake that office without 
grave loss to her own child, is manifest from this, that no 
one, although it would be of the greatest advantage, can 
induce another to violate a grave duty.” 

These deplorable results may form legitimate ground 
for legislation on the part of authority competent to enforce 
the obligation of the natural law. They will stimulate the 
clergy “ to instruct women on their moral obligation in this 
matter,” and to combat with all the force at their command 
the frivolous pretexts on which many mothers excuse 
themselves from this primal duty. As Capellmann truly 
says, it is not so much the existence of a custom, as levity, 
desire of pleasure, greater freedom to frequent balls, dances, 
theatres, to go to tea parties and suppers, or desire to 
preserve bodily beauty, that weighs with many mothers and 
makes them disregard this most beautiful office of mother- 
hood. 

Other motives that may be advantageously suggested 
to mothers are derivable from the consideration that the 
neglect of this duty is not without danger to the mother 
herself,” while the discharge of it, if she be otherwise 
healthy, reacts beneficially on her health and beauty.’° 

Nature imposes no burdens for which it does not provide 
adequate compensation; and so, we are told, a mother 
experiences in the discharge of this duty a most agreeable 
pleasure.* 


* Vol. I., p. 461. 

For an account of these dangers, see ez. g., Antonelli, J. c. 

“ Mater lactans sin aliter sana est, imaginem offert summe et perfects 
valetudinis, summum pre se fert florem perfecti corporis humani, humanzque 
pulchritudinis.”—Capellmann, p. 53. 

*“A propos de la fonction intéressante dont nous parlons, nous devons 
faire remarquer la sagesse de la Providence dans les moyens qu’elle emploie 
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We have dealt so far with the mother’s obligations on 
the hypothesis that in failure of herself she substitutes a 
nurse. There still remains the alternative of having re- 
course to some artificial mode of feeding the infant. 
Though this practice is common enough in our day, judging 
from the silence of the older theologians and from the 
positive statements of Benedict XIV., it would seem to be 
of comparatively recent growth. Benedict begins his treat- 
ment of the mother’s obligation to act as nurse towards 
her child, with a warning to bishops to be on their 
guard against those seekers after novelty who were then 
very much abroad. To illustrate his meaning he tells of 
an experience he had some years previous to the time of 
writing. Illegitimate children brought to the orphanage 
of the city of Bologna were sometimes reared by nurses 
suffering from a certain disease, the result being that the 
infants becoming infected through the nurse’s milk either 
quickly perished, or were perpetually ill. To provide for 
the safety of such unfortunate children, it was suggested 
to him that the only remedy available was to feed the 
infants on cow’s or goat’s milk. To induce him to adopt 
this advice, its authors showed him the form of a vessel, 
made by a mechanic, by which milk could be safely intro- 
duced in drops into the mouth of an infant. This little 


vessel, he tells us, was invented and plans of it drawn by | 
the royal architect Du Val, on an order by the French 7 
Senate, in which a debate was soon to take place on this — 


method of feeding children. Arguments and plans of 
suitable vessels were lost on Benedict. ‘‘ Wherefore,’ he 
says, “‘that we might not violate an instinct planted by 
nature not merely in men, but in the lower animals as well, 
among which none will be found to leave its offspring to be 
reared by an animal of a different species, we took care indeed 
to provide for the children in question nurses enjoying 
perfect health, but we rejected the advice tendered to us by 


pour arriver 4 ses fins. La femme éprouve en allaitant son enfant une 
jouissance particulitre, qui lui rend agréable l’accomplissment de cette 
obligation naturelle. Le sein titillé par les lévres de l'enfant est le sitge 
d’une douce volupté. C’est ainsi que Dieu, attachant le plaisir & presque 
tous nos devoirs, nous invite & les reomplir en nous offrant immédiatement 
une sorte de récompense, en nous les rendant agréables et attrayants ” 
(Belouino apud Eschbach). 
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those in pursuit of novelty, until the time when nurses 
cannot be found and necessity compels us to substitute 
in their stead cows or goats.” 

This statement, while bearing out the view that up till 
then, this artificial mode of feeding babies was a thing 
unheard of, furnishes grounds on which to base a theological 
opinion as to a mother’s duty in reference to this mode of 
treating her infant. One should have recourse to it only 
in case of necessity, when a nurse cannot be had. If, then, a 
mother who is able to perform the office of mother towards her 
child, cannot find a nurse, she will be bound to discharge 
this duty herself, except under the pressure of necessity. 
And since, in this case only, necessity excuses, the obliga- 
tion is, of its own nature, grave. This is expressly 
stated by Aertnys: “ Moreover, it is not sufficient, unless 
under the pressure of necessity, to feed the child on other 
food (i.e., other than human milk), because no food can 
fully compensate for the absence of human milk.” ' It 
follows also from the general trend of the teaching of all 
theologians. A mother, who, for any reason, does not feed 
her intant with her own milk, is bound under pain of grave 
sin, to substitute for herself a good nurse. She will not 
then satisfy her obligation by substituting a bottle. She 
does not escape grave sin by appointing as her represen- 
tative a delicate or diseased nurse, because of the danger 
to the health or the life of the child. Now, “‘ cow’s milk 
may be not merely an unsuitable, but a dangerous substi-. 
tute;”’ it is “‘ a serious cause of degeneration.” A mother 
then cannot, without grave sin, have recourse to it except 
under pressure of necessity. 

Cases of necessity, however, will arise in which artificial 
feeding of some kind must be adopted. What artificial 
feeding is best for the infant, what precautions should be 
taken to safeguard its life and health,—these, though 
exceedingly important, are purely medical qnestions. 
What kind of food is best for the mother while discharging 
this function of motherhood, what food or drink is dangerous 
to the life and health of the child, are likewise important 
medical questions, which do not directly enter into the scope 
of the instructions the clergy should give to women on 
their moral obligation in this matter. 

* Vol. I., p. 221, 
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All that it is necessary to add here is, that if it be once 
established that certain foods or certain kinds of drink 
partaken of by the mother endanger the life of the child, 
there will be a moral obligation on the mother of abstaining 
from such for the sake of the child, and the nature of this 
obligation will be in proportion to the gravity and 
proximity of the danger. 

P. McKenna. 





QUERY. 


PEREGRINI AND LOCAL LAWS. 


The Tridentine liw of clandestinity, I take it, follows a person who, for no 
other purpose than to contract a clandestine marriage validly, passes from 
where the law binds into a district where it has not been promulgated. So, 
too, with regard to reserved cases, if one were to go for confession to where 
a certain sin is not reserved, merely with a view to escape the reservation. 
Is this in accordance with a general principle of the Canon Law—that local 
enactments follow outside the territory those who leave it for the mere 
purpose of escaping the law ? 

Besides leaving the territory there are other ways whereby one may evade 
local laws, but which fail those who have recourse to them for that purpose 
merely. Fasting, for instance, is got rid of by hard labour, but only when 
the labour is not undertaken solely with a view to escape the fast. Lehmkuhl 
(I. n. 157) lays down the following general rule :—‘‘ Nunquam licet ex inten- 
tione non implendz legis impedimentum ponere.” That is, of course, as 
long as one remains within the territory. Why should the principle be 
different when the impediment consists in going outside ? 

In this connection I notice that Lehmkuhl (I. n. 159) regards it as 
“not laudable” to go from one district into another merely with a view 
to obtain the benefit of a local dispensation. It is not a sin, he says. 
But why not, if it is not laudable? Every right action is laudable; and 
every action in individuo which is not sinful is right. 

If what may n»w be called the received doctrine on this matter should be 
found to be untenable, the result will have a bearing on practices—not 
necessary to mention—in certain parts of Ireland, and possibly elsewhere. 


W. McDona.p. 
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Evolution and Asspriology.’ 


Tue general acceptance which modern critical views of the 
Old Testament have received at the hands of biblical 
scholars might, perhaps, lead us into thinking that higher 
criticism presents a perfectly definite view, and that its 
adherents agree on so many points that one might neglect 
their points of difference. It is true, indeed, that most 
schools of biblical criticism nowadays do agree on a great 
number of very essential points. They are satisfied, for 
instance, that a documentary theory of some kind is neces- 
sary to explain the many difficulties of the biblical text. 
Most of them accept the fundamental principles of Well- 
hausen’s school. But during the past twenty years a 
movement has been making itself felt within the ranks of 
the higher critics which bids fair to break away from the 
trammels of any view like that of Wellhausen. This is 
the movement which has arisen from the study of com- 
parative religion, and especially from the elaborate analysis 
of Babylonian and Egyptian religious texts. It is a 
movement which claims to have the support of facts. It 
is not the outcome of any speculative view as to the natural 
and necessary development of biblical religion. It is not 
based on psychology merely, nor on ethnology. It is a 
movement based on calm and thorough-going historical 
research. The earlier higher critics confined themselves to 
an analysis of the biblical text itself from the literary 
point of view. By this method many results of great 
importance were obtained. When the theory of historical 
evolution was brought to bear on the sacred text, higher 
criticism began really to rise to a position in which it could 
claim the careful attention of bible students. That this 
method of historical inquiry on the lines of evolution was 
first scientifically developed and perfected by Wellhausen 


‘I have referred in only a few cases to the literature consulted. I did 
not regard it as necessary to refer to the older works dealing with subject- 
matter of this article. Complete bibliographies on the subject of the histcry 
of Biblical Theology may be found in all the ordinary handbooks and 
encyclopedias. 
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and his school the whole world knows. Starting from the 
point of view that the history of the Hebrew people and 
of their religion must be fitted into a general formula of 
evolution, Wellhausen reached his elaborate theory of the 
gradual rise of Hebrew theology which he pretends to find 
testified to in the text of the Sacred Book itself. That 
Wellhausen has reached criticial results of the highest 
importance all admit. That he has made mistakes he 
himself would not deny. Wellhausen, however, keen a 
critic as he is, has not taken into his picture of Hebrew 
life enough of the background of Oriental history, and this 
is the point where the study of Assyriology has made its 
influence most felt. 

Through the labours of men like Delitzsch, Winckler, 
Zimmern, King, Hommel, Jensen, &c., the literature and 
history of ancient Babylonia have been put before us in 
such detail as we have no equivalent for in the exposition 
of any other civilisation. The lives of the Babylonians 
have been set before us with the utmost vividness and 
detail. We can read their private letters ; we can examine 
their laws; we can study their prayers and psalms: the 
contracts which they made about their farms and buildings 
are there for us to read. We know what they thought and 
felt. And at every turn we are reminded how close the 
life of Babylon was to that of the Hebrews whom the 
Bible speaks of. In his world-famous three lectures on 
Babylon and the Bible, Prof. Delitzsch called the attention 
of the whole thinking world to the intimate connections 
that could be traced everywhere between Babylonian and 
Hebrew civilisation. Prof. Winckler had been working in 
the same direction long before Delitzsch’s lectures were 
published. His many pamphlets and essays on Oriental 
thought and customs were familiar to scholars everywhere. 
Winckler, however, never tried to show, as Delitzsch did, 
that biblical theology as we know it is but the direct and 
inevitable outcome of Babylonian speculations. His aim 
has been rather to investigate the philosophy of Oriental 
thought by an exhaustive study of the Oriental texts them- 
selves. And it is the standpoint taken by Winckler that is 
helping on more than anything else the development of 
the assyriological school. Winckler’s aim has been to show 
that it is to a certain extent a mistake to talk like Delitzsch 
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of tracing the lines of dependence in the Semitic East, 
What we have in Chanaan is neither independent of, nor 
dependent on, what we find in Babylon. Both are parts of 
the one great system of Oriental thought which for con- 
venience we may call Babylonian, though we might with 
equal correctness style it Semitic. The Chanaaneans were 
not borrowers from a foreign civilisation. They lived and 
breathed in the life of Babylon itself. 

That we can speak of an all-embracing Babylonian 
civilisation is clear from the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna. 
In these tablets, dating fourteen centuries before Christ, 
we find the Babylonian script in all its intricacy and the 
Babylonian language used as the medium of intercommuni- 
cation and of state-craft between rulers so far apart as 
were the Kings of Mitanni and Babylon from Pharaoh of 
Egypt. There is nowhere, perhaps, a more interesting 
series of documents than those Amarna tablets. There 
we have brought before us the thoughts and feelings of the 
princes who ruled in Palestine before the Hebrews con- 
quered that country. We find those princes writing to their 
Emperor—Pharaoh—using the language of a Babylonian 
civilisation and writing that language in the script which 
we call cuneiform. It is like the picture which the Holy 
Roman Empire presents in the Middle Ages. Over the 
ancient East stretches the power of Babylon, as over 
Europe in the Middle Ages brooded the spirit of Rome. 
And as Europe in the Middle Ages and later wrote and 
thought in Latin, so we find the Egyptian kings and their 
vassals, the princes of Palestine, writing the language of 
the empire of Babylon. It is not untrue to say that the 
find of the El-Amarna letters in 1882 has given a com- 
pletely new standpoint to Oriental history. 

This is the point from which the new critical theory 
starts. The old view of the East set up each nation— 
Aramaic, Chanaanean, Babylonian, Egyptian—as resting 
on itself, working out its destinies alone. But here, in the 
Tell-el-Amarna documents, we are brought face to face 
with an intricate system of international communication 
carried on in a lingua franca, the growth of centuries. 
Palestine is brought into its true place as the highway of 
the Semitic world, as the battleground of the two great 
Eastern empires, Babylon and Egypt. It is no longer 
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possible to maintain that a system of religion, a view of 
reality, could have arisen in Palestine without being pro- 
foundly affected from without. Palestine was never left 
to itself. Its thought was leavened by thought of Babylon 
and of Egypt. And the Hebrews, even if they came as 
strangers into the land of Chanaan, did not and could not 
shake off from themselves the influences of a civilisation 
into which they had forced their way. It is, perhaps, a 
correct instinct of the Bible authors to have traced the 
beginnings of Hebrew religion to the one great civilisation— 
Babylon—and the development of that religion to the other 
great civilisation—Egypt. For, as Winckler says, the 
stories of Abraham and of Joseph represent at least two 
important phases in the growth of biblical religion. 

f This is then briefly the standpoint of the Assyriologist. 
Babylon was a world-empire in analogous sense to that 
in which Greece and Rome became world-empires. A com- 
paratively small nation could not spring into importance 
within the confines of Semitic influence without having 
its tendencies directed and its ideals moulded by the over- 
mastering influences of the greater power in the shadow 
of which the lesser nation grew. If that is so it is safe to 
postulate a decisive influence of Babylonian thought on 
the Hebrew mind and on Hebrew belief. Is that influence 
actually traceable in biblical religion? On the precise 
mode in which this question is answered, the two schools 
which I have called the Evolutional and Assyriological 
separate. 

It would not be possible within the limits of a short paper 
to analyse and discuss every section of biblical theology 
in relation to the standpoints of evolution and Assyriology. 
There is one concept, however, which stands in the centre 
of every religious system—the concept of God. It is 
possible to illustrate by the different accounts given of this 
concept the two main tendencies of present-day biblical 
criticism. We will first examine the account given by the 
evolutional school of the rise and determination of this 
concept. It is better, perhaps, to use as a sort of text for 
this exposition what is put forward in a few of the very 
latest handbooks of Hebrew religion.’ Professor Marti of 

‘Marti: Die Religion des alten Testaments, Tiibingen, 1906. Another 


handbook of similar character is the Alttestamentliche Religions-Geschichte 
of Max Lohr, which has just appeared in the well-known Géschen Series. 
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EVOLUTION AND ASSYRIOLOGY. 39 
Bern has put forward, quite recently, in a sketch of biblical 

religion a very definite statement of the evolution-theory 

in the Hebrew concept of God. It will be convenient to 

take Marti’s standpoint as typical of the evolution school. 

Marti is not, however, so strict an adherent of the older 

school as to deny the possibility of all influences from 

without on the development of Hebrew belief. Yet he 

agrees with Wellhausen and his followers in emphasising 

the special and peculiar character of Hebrew thought as 

compared with that of other Semitic peoples. He in- 

sinuates, too, with the older view that we must everywhere 

look for inner rather than outer factors, for Hebrew rather 

than general Semitic tendencies in biblical religion. Marti 

marks off, as it has become usual to do, four stages in the 
evolution of religious thought in the Old Testament; and 
this religious thought for Marti is practically equivalent to 
the determination of the concept of God. The four stages 
are those of nomadic or Bedouin religion, peasant-religion, 
prophet-religion and the religion of the Law. Of these the 
third is the most perfect stage, and to understand the 
immense distance that separates it from the first “let the 
student read Ex. iv., 24-26, when Jehovah meets Moses 
on the way back to Egypt, seeks to slay him, and is appeased 
by the blood of circumcision. Then let him turn to the 
immortal words in Micah vi.: ‘‘ What doth Jehovah 
require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God,” and he can scarcely fail to 
see how far he has travelled and to recognise the width of 
intervening space that lies between the starting-point and 
the goal of Hebrew religion.”” (Addis: Hebrew Religion. 
Crown Theological Library, 1906, p. 5.) 

In the earliest or nomadic stage the Hebrews are thought 
of as wandering over the desert, living in immediate contact 
with nature, feeling a spirit-power in every breeze, and 
seeing the kindly influence of some watchful deity in every 
tree that sheltered from the sun and in every spring that 
helped to lessen the terrors of long desert-marches. When 
the storm swept across them they felt the strength of the 
god of storms, and when the thunder crashed it was the voice 
of God they heard. Perhaps even as Wellhausen and Stade 
suggest the very name Jahweh (i wh) isfrom the root h wi, 

which means to blow, or storm. Then Jahweh would be 
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like the Assyrian Adad the storm-god, or the sender of 
tempest and lightning. This first stage, then, is a period 
of animism and polydemonism. There was as yet no 
consciousness of the oneness of God’s being. Men feared 
the dead and offered sacrifices to them. This we gather 
from the mention of the masseba at the grave of Rachel 
(Gen. xxxv., 20). This same attitude towards the dead is 
hinted at in a number of interesting texts (Deut. xviii., 11 ; 
Lev. xix., 31; 2 K. xxi.,6; Is. lxv., 4, &c.). In Hos. 9, 4, we 
have a reference to the bread which was set apart, just as 
in Egypt, for the dead, and another reference to food for 
the dead occurs in Deut. xxvi., 14. Of stone-worship there are 
many traces. The story of Jacob’s journey(Gen. xxviii.,11—22) 
is based on such a worship though the narrative has been 
brought by an apologist writer into sympathy with a higher 
religious view. In Gen. lxix., 24, Jahweh is called the “ rock 
of Israel ’’—a title which may well refer to the stage of 
stone-worship. 

There are still other indications of the existence of 
such a worship among the early Hebrews in names like 
Ebenezer, and the prohibition of the masseba in Dent. 12, 3 
points to the strength of the old-time tendency. There are 
not wanting quite a number of re in the Bible which 
point to a primitive tree-worship. C/. Jos. xxiv., Xxvi., XXvil. 
Judges ix., 37. The most striking indication of tree-w orship 
is the asherah, which is thought by many critics to have 
acquired its meaning as a substitute for the sacred tree. 
(Vid. Ex. xxxiv., 13; Jud.vi., 25; 2K. xiii.,6; 2K. xxiii, 15, 
&c.). For the existence of well-worship in the primitive period 
we have passages like Nos. 21, 17, 18, and names like 
Beersheba. That the spirits of disease, of birth, of house 
and desert, were worshipped in this first stage it is safe 
to conjecture, and the conjecture is borne out by the text 
of the Old Testament itself. By various rites and symbols 
the nomads sought to bring themselves into unity w ith the 
deity. They circumcised themselves and made offerings of 
various kinds to effect this communion. But how Jahweh 
was regarded by the Bedouin Hebrews is not so clear. It 
seems his dwelling-place was Sinai and the country around 
it. In the song of Deborah—the oldest document of the 
Old Testament—Jahweh is depicted as leaving the 
mountains of the south and passing on to the north in storm 
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and earthquake to contend with Sisera. Jahoveh is then 
at first no more than one of the gods of natural phenomena, 
and he dwells about Sinai. Not until the mission of Moses 
does Jahoveh become the tribal-god of Israel. In the later 
periods the hallowed associations still cling round Sinai. 
Even Elias goes thither on a pilgrimage from the land of 
the North. That Moses came into immediate contact with 
the local worship of Sinai appears from the story which 
makes his father-in-law, Hobab, a priest of Median. This 
Hobab was a Kenite (Juds. iv., 11), and rejoiced in the 
victories of Jahweh (Ex. xviii., 10) as if Jahweh were his 
own God. When later on the Kenites settled in Chanaan 
we find them dwelling apart, and apparently living like 
their kinsfolk the Rechabites, a sort of nomadlife. Thus 
Jahweh worship would seem to hang together with Bedouin 
life. As a tribal-deity Jawheh would naturally possess 
certain ethical qualities. What these qualities were, how- 
ever, the evolutionists do not tell us. In this first stage of 
religion there was no elaborate sacrificial system and no 
systematic priesthood. Men stood in direct communion 
with the deity. This personal inner form of religion was 
then the religion of the nomad tribes whom we call Hebrews 
before they settled in the land of Chanaan. 

With their conquest of that country a new stage of 
religious existence begins. The flourishing systems of 
nature-worship which the invading tribes found in Palestine 
could not remain without effect on the thoughts and views 
of the invaders. The worship of Chanaan seems to have 
been pre-eminently a form of nature-worship. The Baal 
of Chanaan was the personified abundance and fertility of 
nature. Hence the features which now begin to characterise 
Hebrew religion. Old shepherd-feasts now become agri- 
cultural. The god of the storm and of desert phenomena 
becomes identified by the mass of the people with Baal. 
His rites are celebrated with accompaniment of all kinds of 
excesses. We now find men and women sacrificing them- 
selves in the grossest forms of nature-worship. These ex- 
cesses typified the abundant outpourings of nature, and 
from this standpoint we can understand the new features 
of religious belief among the Hebrews. We hear now of 
“high places’? and the worship of many strange gods. 
Kings are characterised as having fallen away from the 
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true God and as giving themselves to idols. But, un- 
fortunately, the records of the nation are not contemporary 
with the state of things described. Thus a later age is 
sometimes written over the earlier, and the latter is criticised 
from the standpoint of the former. The reading of the 
historical books of the Old Testament is like the deciphering 
of a palimpsest. The writing which is there is often im- 
portant merely because it obscures what we wish to read. 
So the Bible text written mostly from an apologetic stand- 
point rarely permits us to get a clear vision of the period 
of peasant-religion. We know, however, both from place- 
names in the Bible (such as, Bet-semes, Bet-nat, Be estera) 
and from the evidences of the excavations what deities 
were chiefly worshipped in Chanaan, and these we can trace 
in the records of Hebrew worship too. A special feature of 
Chanaanean worship seems to have been sacrifice. And just 
in this stage of Hebrew development the element of sacrifice 
rises into special importance. That the excesses of Cha- 
naanite worship were not such as to ennoble the Hebrew 
ethical ideals is clear. The old polydemonism of the desert 
was not thrown out by the new factors—but rather en- 
couraged and increased. The different spirits which had 
been worshipped became, however, more definite, and were 
assigned to definite localities. Thus we can now detect a 
passing over of polydemonism into polytheism. The gods 
could be appeased with richer offerings in a land of plenty 
like Palestine than in the wild wastes of the desert. Hence 
offerings to the deities become more numerous and costly. 
But the aim of offering is no longer communion with the 
deity, but propitiation of the god by gifts. In this reference 
the sacrifices of children which the Old Testament and the 
excavations in Palestine testify to become intelligible. 
The gods ought to have of all the first and best. 

We know that the conquest of Palestine was not com- 
pleted all in a short time. Otherwise the books of Josua, 
Judges and Samuel would be unintelligible. Neither was the 
conquest altogether the work of arms. Contracts and 
intermarriages effected more than fire and sword. In the 
long-continued attempts to come to terms with the 
Chanaanites Israel had time to learn the religious views of 
the former and time enough to be deeply influenced by them. 
Indeed it seems true that the worship of Ba‘al was not 
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overcome by being rooted out, but by being taken over in 
essentials into the religion of the conquerors. Thus the 
religion of the Bedouins becomes a religion of peasant- 
proprietors, and Jahweh of Israel becomes Lord of Palestine. 
It would seem, notwithstanding, that however much the 
Israelites were influenced by Chanaanite polytheism, yet 
they, in each case, identified the local god with Jahweh. 
Thus, it is Jahweh who is everywhere worshipped though 
under strange forms. The new sacrificial system and the 
priesthood that grew with it are both equally ordained for 
the placation of Jahweh. He has assumed the functions of 
the different Ba‘als. He becomes the sole lord of 
Chanaan. Thus Jahweh’s home has passed from the 
southern hills and the land about Sinai northward into the 
former dwellings of Ba‘al. Jahweh remains all the time 
the tribal God of Israel. He fights for his people against 
their hostile neighbours, and the wars of Israel against the 
nations dwelling round about them are called the holy wars 
of Jahweh. Jahweh is at the head of the State. When 
kings are set up they are “the anointed of Jahweh” 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 7). The ancient seers and prophets stood forth 
as the sent of Jahweh, and the priests claimed that it was 
their office to teach the people the Torch of Jahweh. 
Such a Torch we can read in Ex. xxiv. 1-23, 13. 

In the Israelitic tendency generally we can trace ethical 
movements which seem to be lacking in other Semitic 
religions. Jahweh has a much larger sphere of influence 
than the old local divinities. His domain is all the land of 
israel. Nor is Jahweh impersonal, or half-personal. He 
stands out even in the present stage of religious belief with 
the energy of an intense personality. And that he is an 
ethical personality appears from the circumstance that not 
merely defective cult, but ethical imperfection arouses his 
displeasure. Perhaps the easiest means of forming a vivid 
picture of the peasant-religion of the 8th and 9th centuries 
is a close study of the stories of the Patriarchs. The life 
of the Patriarch is meant to reproduce the life of the 
Israelite peasant. Throughout the Patriarch histories 
Jahweh appears as the guardian of his people. He helps 
them out of difficult situations, and secures them victory 
over all foreigners (c/. Joseph in Egypt ; Jacob and Laban, 
&e.). The ethical features of Jawheh worship stand out 
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clearly in the stories of the Patriarchs. They never fail in 
their duty of sacrifice. Abraham sacrifices his own interests 
to those of Lot, and both Abraham and Joseph show the 
fullest resignation to the Divine decrees (cf. Gen. xxix. 9 ; 
l. 15-31). Yet lying and deception are not immoral. 
Jacob deceives his father, brother and uncle; and other 
ethical relations are not very clearly defined (c/. Gen. xii. 
10-20; Gen. xxxviii. 21 ff.). 

With the rise of the religion of the prophets we reach that 
highest stage of religious development in Israel. The 
prophetic ideal of God is an outgrowth of genuine Hebrew 
thought. It is the outcome of the effort to shake off the 
lower forms of the peasant-religion, and to emphasise the 
ethical moments which it contained. We cannot regard this 
movement as conditioned from without. For though at the 
time of the prophets Israel begins to come into closer con- 
tact with Babylon and Egypt, yet we cannot trace to 
Babylonian or Egyptian influences the new notion of God 
which the prophets tried to establish. Among the prophets 
in this reference we should not reckon Elias or Eliseus. 
They worked not so much for a general principle, as rather 
against the introduction of certain individual forms of 
worship. But the prophets, beginning with Amos and 
ending with Deutero-Isaias, take as their mission the setting 
up of an ethical monotheism with no special form of cult. 
Jahweh ceases to be merely the Lord of Israel. His 
personality is now regarded as distinctively ethical. Amos 
says: “‘Seek the Lord and you shall live;” ‘Seek the 
good that you may live.’ Thus Jahweh and absolute 
morality come to be identified. The goodness here is not 
the mere observance of a definite ritual. All the great 
prophets are full of contempt for ritual and for offerings. 
Not these does Jahweh look for. His goodness is a moral 
goodness, such a goodness as the “‘ circumcised in heart” 
strive after. Amos has (v., 21): “I hate, I despise your 
feasts and take no pleasure in your assemblies.” In 
Hos vi., 6 we read: “I desire mercy and not sacrifice, the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.”” With this 
identification of ethics and religion comes the further thought 
that Jahweh is God not merely of Israel, but of all men. 
He uses other nations to punish a careless Israel. When 
He calls to Assur or Egypt these nations rush forth to do 
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His will (Is. vii. 18 ff.). His glory fills all the earth (Is. vi. 3). 
His power is unlimited and illimitable. In their own souls 
the prophets felt the strength of that power. Amos in- 
dicates in a very powerful and beautiful passage (iii. 4—6, 8) 
the mighty strength of the inner impulse of God’s spirit. 
“The lion roareth; who is there that doth not fear? 
the Lord God calleth: who is there that doth not 
prophecy?” Jeremias, in spite of his unwillingness, is 
driven on just as inevitably as Amos by the indwelling 
strength of Jahweh. Though the word of Jahweh brings 
him reproach and reviling, yet there is in his heart a burning 
fire, and he must preach. On the individual experience of 
the prophets then the new religion is based. It is at once 
an individual and a universal religion. It is an ethical 
monotheism. God is the ideal which their inner experience 
sets up. And the service of that God must be internal, 
not bound up with any ritual or form of worship. In this 
respect the prophet-religion is in direct opposition to the 
religion of the peasants. That such a system must be 
monotheistic is clear. There can be but one who is 
supremely good. The gods of the Gentiles are then 
* nothings.” 

But the prophets were men in advance of their time. 
The never-ending conflicts which they had to wage with 
princes and people show how strong the older, more obvious 
forms of belief were. We might pause for a moment here 
in the exposition of the evolution view to say that it is not 
clear how the prophets could have reached their lofty 
ideals in the course of a development of religion from a 
stage like that of the Israelitic-Chanaanean, with no ad- 
mixture of foreign elements. Is the “‘ great-men”’ theory 
of history so universally accepted ? Neither is it clear to 
us that prophetism is, as Marti says (p. 62), “‘ the unfolding 
of the germs which lay hidden in the nomadic stage.” 
That Amos was a shepherd from Thekoa does not prove 
that the movement was conditioned by pastoral (=nomadic) 
factors. What sort of a shepherd was Amos? But we 
are expounding, not criticising, the theory of biblical 
evolution. 

The fourth but not most perfect stage of Israelitic theology 
begins with the Deuteronomic period and goes on to 444 B.C. 
The tendency in this period is to endeavour to overcome 
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the antithesis of peasant and prophet, of formalism and/ 
realism. It is, however, not so much an endeavour to over-) 


come the antithesis by reconciliation on higher ground as 


rather an attempt to synthesise the less opposing elements) 


of the two stages. With the prophets stress is laid on the 


ethical notion of God. This is clear through all the priestly / 
code. But the higher view must be crystallised ; it must 
be set down on a series of definite propositions. Hence the) 
notion of Law. This notion is the prevailing force in the 
Babylonian and the post-exilic period. And hence this) 
stage is fittingly called the stage of Law-religion. The) 
pesant ritual finds a place again at this stage. Indeed 7 
the importance of sacrificial worship is increased by the 7 
Law. The system of worship is itself regarded as set up |) 


by Jahweh himself. Both Ezecheal and the “ Law of 


’ ” 


Holmer’s” aim at a most enact formulation of the rules | 
regarding worship. In the priestly code this tendency finds | 
its fullest expression. According to the priestly writer the | 


Israelitic system of worship presents the final stage in the 


evolution of the ideal which God had from the beginning 7 
set Himself to realise. We cannot suppose that the religious 7 
views of the Hebrews were much affected by the Babylonian | 


and Persian elements with which the exile brought them 


in contact. That certain features in the biblical view of } 


the creation were influenced by such contact is probable. 
“* But there can be no doubt that taking it as a whole the 


religion of the Law is the outcome of an exclusively Israelitic | 


development ”’ (Marti, p. 6 f.) 

Jahweh is still the one supreme God, but between Him 
and the people is set the elaborate system of the priesthood. 
Sabbath and circumcision which the prophets had despised 
now attain intense importance. Their observance is the 
mark of the true Israelite. Through the emphasis thus 
laid on external forms it was necessary to limit salvation 
to the Jewish Law. This appears to have been the view 
even of Ezechiel. Thus universalism is maintained no longer, 
except in the sense that the Law is meant for all men. 
And from this standpoint the proselytising efforts of later 
Judaism become quite intelligible. This was the general 
view of the legal religion. But it did not suffice for all 
the Israelites of the exilic and post-exilic period. Books 
like the Psalms, Job, Malachy, breathe something of the 
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prophetic spirit. Thus prophetic elements seem to live on 
under the Law, and apparently in antagonism to it. 

In brief, then, the evolution theory maintains :— 

I. That biblical religion can be traced back to its 
beginnings in a Bedouin people. 

II. That while that religion was very deeply affected by 
Chanaanite influences, yet still it is marked off at all stages 
by most far-reaching and fundamental differences from 
contemporary forms of religion. 

III. That its truest development lay in the direction of 
inner experience and reached its perfection in the prophets. 
The development was in all essentials from within out- 
wards. 

These positions then the assyriological school has to face. 
It does so by calling in question the first proposition and by 
practically denying the second and third. The starting- 
point, as we have seen, of the new theory is the community 
of life in the East at the earliest periods.’ The inscriptions 
of Sargon of Agade and his successors, the letters of Tell- 
el-Amarna, the documents found at Tell Ta anek, and other 
evidences, all go to prove that Palestine was never free 
from the influences of Babylonia. And that influence 
seems to have extended down into Arabia at the very earliest 
historical period. Noram-Sen, for instance, in one of his 
inscriptions, claims lordship over Arabia, and Asarhadcon 
at a much later period regarded himself as merely repeating 
the performances of Noram-Sen when he conquered “ Del- 
mun, Magan and Meluha” (= Arabia). Thus about 
3000 B.C. Arabia was held together by the power of Babylon. 
We have then the whole of the Semitic East and Fgypt 
leavened with the civilisation of Babylon. The separate 
nations did not stand apart. They were held together by 
the bonds of an uninterrupted intercourse by trade and 
literature, as well as by a common civilisation and world- 
view. Among the documents found at el-Amarna there 
are two containing two Babylonian myths which were used 
as school-books by the Egyptian students just as we might 
learn the language of Greece from a passage of some Creek 
author. A priori, then, we should suspect any theory 


' Vid. Délégation en Perse, Vol. VI., p. 1. Winckler: Der alte Or'ent und 


die _Geschichsforschung, p. 80. Winckler: Abrahamals Babylonier, Joseph 
als Agypter, passim. 
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that insists on the exclusivity and uniqueness of biblical 
religion. The Bible has not fallen from the skies. It is 
the product of a people living within a huge, world-embracing 
civilisation. That a book so written should carry on it the 
stamp of its age and of the world-view of that age is no 
wonder. It is very probable that Babylonian and 
Egyptian religion hang closely together. Winckler regards 
both as astral in origin, and he is very probably right. 
Could the Hebrews then stand outside the whole of the 
ancient East? For what are the Hebrews? If they are 
the Khabiri of Tell-el-Amarna literature, they must in 
their very beginnings have stood under the power of Babylon. 
If they were tribes that lived about Sinai till chance or 
stress of circumstance drove some of them to Egypt, neither 
are they beyond the bounds of Babylonian power and 
influence. The very district Sinai was itself apparently 
the home of the moon-god who was worshipped as Sin in 
Babylon. If they were what the Bible makes them out to 
be, the children of Abraham, they were the sons of a 
Chaldean—which means here a Babylonian. The Ur of 
Abraham was the city of Babylonian moon-worship. With 
Ur and Sinai then we are not yet out of Babylon. But 
according to the usual “ critical” view the Hebrews began 
by living as Bedouins. It is from the wild freedom and 
purity of the desert life that their peculiar views of God 
and religion sprang. This contrast of Bedouin and citizen 
in the Semitic East seems to be due to the later historians 
of Islam. But it rests on a mistake. The Bible does not 
make the mistake. It leaves little room for the wild sons 
of the desert whom we call Bedouins to-day. Abraham 
passes through districts closely populated. He is not a 
mere shepherd owning a few sheep and cattle. He is a 
re‘u or great cattle-owner, whose life is ruled by as many 
laws as the dweller in the city. The great cattle-proprietors 
stood on equal footing with the other great traders and 
business men of the Babylonian empire. This is clear from 
Hammurabi’s Code. Everywhere the land through which 
the Patriarchs pass is represented as rich and cultivated. 
In the ancient empire of Babylon there were few deserts. 
Arabia was in ancient times filled with populous cities, 
where now it is wild and waste. We must, therefore, not 
think of the cattle traders and shepherds as mere nomads, 
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standing in similar relations to the dwellers in the great 
cities as those in which the gipsy stands to the child of 
civilisation. The shepherds and citizens were not opposed ; 
they were the mutually completing, equally justified and 
equally indispensable factors of Oriental life. Both were 
under all the existing influences of civilisation. That the 
different features of the shepherd’s life were provided for 
in the imperial legislation we know from the code of 
Hammurabi. Indeed the interesting episode of the twofold 
dismissal of Hogar in Genesis finds an explanation in an 
enactment of Hammurabi’s code. Thus there is really no 
place for the Bedouins in ancient civilisation. Even the 
Khabiri were not Bedouins in the modern sense. Thus the 
poetical notion that the grandeur of biblical monotheism 
may be traced back to the mysterious inspirations of the 
desert is but poetry.’ ‘“ A Bedouin or a peasant religion,” 
says Winckler, “as an independent development is through- 
out the historical period of the East just as impossible as it 
is in Islam to-day, or as it is with us. The religion of the 
Bible is just as little a religion of peasants as is that of 
Luther or Zwingle—the ‘ Bedouins’ from whom the people 
of Israel sprang had the religion which was professed in 
the lands where they happened to be.” When the 
“peasants”? settled down in Chanaan they found there 
the universal religion of the East. 

But at least the “ ethical monotheism ” of the prophets” 
is the outcome of “ inner Israelite development ?”’ In the 
first place it is not clear that the office of prophet was in 
anyway peculiar to Israel. In origin the prophet seems to 
have been the spokesman or orator Nabi’ seems at least in 
the legal language of the East to correspond to orator. 
The prophet then would be the spokesman of a movement, 
the incarnation of a theory ; and every religious movement 
would have such oratores. But the orator merely gives 
expression to, does not think out, the theory. The prophet, 
then, in the Oriental view came with a message. This 
message need not be, and as a rule is not, all his own. Like 

* Winckler: Religionsgeschichtlicher und geschichtlicher Orient, p. 21. 

*For this section cf. generally—Jeremias: Das a. Testament im Lichte 
des alten Orients, 2 Aufl., 1906. Baentsch : Altorientalischer und israelitischer 
Monotheismus, 1906. Winckler : Religionsgeschichilicher wnd geschichtlicher 


Orient, 1906. Jeremias : Monotheistische Stromungen innerhalb der babylonis- 
chen Religion, 1904. 
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the Law the prophet is the exponent of religion, not its 
creator. This is what the study of the East teaches us about 
the office of the prophet. What concerns us here is the 
message which the prophets of Israel brought to their people. 
Is it something new, something quite out of touch with the 
rest of the East? That the message is not an “ unfolding 
of the germs contained in the Bedouin period ”’ is clear from 
the above. If the prophets came with a hitherto unknown 
theory it is strange they did not say so. But nowhere do 
we find any emphasis laid on the novelty of their stand- 
point. When Amos speaks to his contemporaries in the 
name of Jahweh, and asks: “ Are you not as the children 
of the Ethopians to Me O children of Israel? Have not I 
brought Israel up out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Kaphtor and the Arameans from Kir ? ” 
he does not seem to put this forward as implying a new 
standpoint. It is something which the hearers of Amos 
plainly take for granted. It was taken for granted already 
that God was one, and that He ruled over peoples as well 
as the Israelites. It is a mistake of evolutionism to begin 
with Amos. We cannot explain the prophets except as 
children of their time, and the fact that we have no prophetic 
writings prior to the time of Amos does not prove that he 
was the first prophet who worked for “ ethical monotheism.” 
It would rather seem that we must seek the beginnings of 
that monotheism very much farther back than any prophet 
of Israel. Winckler, A. Jeremias, and recently Professor 
Baentsch of Jena have written strongly in defence of the 
view that it is possible to find monotheistic tendencies in 
the most ancient Eastern thought. Monotheism was 
apparently just as much the possession of the Babylonian 
priests 2000 B.C. as it was later of the Hebrew prophets. 
Over and over again we detect in Babylonian religious and 
other literature a consciousness or at least subconscious- 
ness, that God is one—not merely in the sense of 
Henotheism as a ruler of the gods (bel ilaini), but more 
specifically in the rigid monotheistic sense. If this is so 
there is no reason beyond the abstract schematism of 
evolution for limiting monotheism in Israel to the prophetic 
period. The assyriological school does not deny that there 
existed side by side with this ancient monotheism inferior 
grades of religious belief—such as stone-worship, the 
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worship of wells and streams, of ancestors, totemism and 
magic. But, as Baentsch says, “these things were not 
constituent factors in the religion of the Israelite tribes 
2000-1300 B.C.’’—because they were not constituent factors 
in the religious world of Babylon of the same period. In 
sketching the evidence for Babylonian monotheism we may 
with Baentsch conveniently mark off three phases of 
Babylonian religion. We can distinguish popular or national 
religion, the religion of pious individuals, and the religion 
of the priests. 

That the people generally proposed any definite form of 
monotheism any more than did the Israelites later is not 
clear. But we have tendencies to monotheism in the 
popular religion. From the national standpoint each great 
city had its god—its swmmus deus, and when the city was 
the metropolis of a country the summus deus of the city 
was chief deity of the country too. Thus Marduk was 
god of the city and the land of Babylon. And we have 
hymns in his honour in which there breathes deep religious 
feeling, and in which he is honoured as if there were no other 
god. In Ur flourished the worship of Sin, the moon-god, 
and in Uruk Anu was worshipped as swmmus deus. It seems 
that all the greater Babylonian deities possessed an im- 
portance reaching out beyond their own particular city 
or place of dwelling. They are, in fact, astral divinities, 
and each one includes the others in a certain sense. This 
appears in the hymns. Thus, in a hymn to the moon-god 
Sin, that god is addressed as ‘“‘ Creator of the land and 
temples ; father of gods and men; the giver of kingdoms 
and sceptres; determiner of the fates.” He is addressed 
thus :— 


“Who is great in heaven? Thou alone art great. 
“Who is great on earth? Thou alone art great.” 
“‘ When thy word sweeps around above like the storm-wind, it gives abundance 
of food and drink, 
“When thy word rests on earth then verdure appears. 
“Thy word is like the far off heavens, like the hidden under-world which 
none can see 
“Thy word—who can understand it? Who is like to it?” 


The other gods are similarly addressed. Istar is called the 
** guide of men,” the “‘ mistress of heaven and earth whose 
power all living beings must perforce do homage to.” And 
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so it is in Assyria with the god Assur. Ona statue of Nebo 
set up by Adad Nirari II]. (811-782) in Kolah, we read : 
“Thou that comest after me put they trust in Nebo; no 
other god shalt thou trust.” ' 

Thus it would seem that in the national worship the 
local deity exhausted the whole concept of the divinity. 
This at least is an approach to monotheism: it goes as 
far at least as henotheism. 

*The literature of personal piety in Babylon is fairly 
extensive. It has taken the form mainly of penitential 
psalms. These psalms or hymns show a deep consciousness 
of sin—not merely as ceremonial defect, but as inner vicious- 
ness of spirit and will. We find in those psalms, it is true, 
also reference to a great number of divinities, but we find 
also a continued use of the concept “‘God” without further 
determination. The psalmist speaks of “the God”— 
not always of Anu or Marduk; or he addresses the divinity 


+e 


as ‘“my Lord” or “ my God.” 

“My God, my deeds I shall narrate to thee—my deeds thought they are 
unspeakable.” 

“* My mistress (belit) I am in bonds of sorrow. 


‘My mistress thou hast compassed me round about ; into bitterness hast 
thou brought me. 


*O mistress in the sorrow of my heart I call out to thee. : 
* O mistress show favour to thy servant ; let thy heart be appeased.’ 

The pious seem to have felt the need to turn to one 
divinity. The other gods become mere intercessors. Thus 
a Babylonian prays: 

“ May the Lord, the great possessor of might, the god Adar make known my 
prayer to thee 

“May the interceding mistress of Nippur make known my petition to thee. 

** May the Lord of heaven and earth, the Lord of Eridu, make known to thee. 
my prayer. 

Thus religious feeling is concentrated on the one god. 

* But it is in the religion of the priests we must look for 
genuine monotheism. The office of the priests was not 
merely to teach the people, but also to reduce their beliefs 
to a system. It is in the priestly dogma of Babylon that we 

‘Cf. Winckler : Keilinschrifiliches Textbuch, 2te Aufl. D. 23. 

*For peonitential literature vid. Zimmern: Babylonische Busspsalmen, 
Vol. 6 of the Assyriologische Bibliothek. 

* Cf. Jeremias : Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 2te Aufl., 
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find the clearest traces of monotheism. That that dogma 
is astral in origin is now generally admitted. The gods of 
the Babylonian temples are the same as the beings who 
rule the heavens. Thus the gods become cosmic realities, 
and the underlying notion of the priestly religion seems to 
be that in all the heavens there is one power. The different 
heavenly bodies and phenomena are but modes of ener- 
gising and appearing of that power. Each of the heavenly 
beings became summus deus in turn as the cycle of the 
heavenly motions went on. Thus the thought of an under- 
lying identity in different forms of appearance forced itself 
on the priests. The monarchical position of any of the gods 
depends on his importance for the calendar or for the 
division of time. Thus for the thoughtful and systematising 
priests the idea naturally arose that the different swmms 
dei are not sharply distinct from each other. They are all 
forms of the one swmmus deus. Thus astral theology leads 
necessarily to monotheism. To show that the Babylonian 
priests were fully conscious of this inference it would be 
necessary to write a volume. Here the questions can 
merely be raised and a few texts referred to to show that the 
priests were conscious of the necessity of monotheism. 
The sun, for instance, passes in a year over acircle in which 
we can mark off four phases—spring-sun, summer-sun, 
autumn-sun and winter-sun. The beginning and end of 
these phases are marked off by points in the sun’s path. 
The East point corresponds with the spring-sun ; North 
point, summer-sun; West point, autumn-sun, and in the 
south point we have the winter solstice or winter sun. 
The four points give us the four pillars of the world, and 
each pillar belongs to a god. To Marduk (=Jupiter) belongs 
the East; to Ninib, who appears as Mars, belongs the 
North ; the West point is sacred to Nebo, who appears in 
Mercury, and in the South Nergal appears as Saturn. Thus 
it is clear that Marduk (Jupiter)=spring-sun ; Ninib (Mars)= 
summer-sun; Nebo (Mercury)=autumn-sun, and. Nergal 
(Saturn)=winter-sun. That is to say, the planet-deities 
are but partial appearances of the swmmus deus or the sun. 
Marduk + Ninib + Nebo + Nergal = the sun. We have 
a text which says expressly “‘Samas (=the sun) and Nergal 
are one and the same.” In the same way Marduk could 
be taken and was taken as the equivalent of the sun. In 
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an old text it is said;' ‘‘The moon is called Anu from the 
Ist to the 5th day; from the 6th to the 10th day it is called 
Ea, and from the 11th to the 15th day it is called Bel.” 
Again, another text says:* “‘ When the star of Marduk 
(Jupiter) is rising it is Nebo; when it is 14 double hours 
high it is Marduk ; when it reaches the zenith it is Nibirn.” 

It thus appears that for Babylonian theology the different 
deities could fall together. That a similar system of 
monotheism was introduced into Egypt by Amenophes IV. 
(Chusnaten) everyone knows. But it is impossible to 
believe that monotheism should have been so strong in 
Babylon and Egypt fourteen centuries before Christ, while 
it was not introduced into Palestine till the time of the 
great literary prophets. From the find in Tell Ta‘anek’ 
comes a letter from a Chanaanite (Ahijami) which bears on 
it the impress of a monotheistic tendency, and there are 
expressions in one of the letters of Abdkhiba, King of 
Jerusalem, found in the Amarna collection, which imply 
that he had endeavoured to introduce Chuenateu’s mono- 
theism into Jerusalem. Is it likely that Jerusalem heard 
no more of monotheism until the time of Amos or Isaias ? 

Contrasts like that outlined in the foregoing in the ranks 
of the higher critics themselves force us to ask whether 
higher criticism has said the last word on biblical analysis. 


P. Boyan. 
Rawlinson : Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, Vol. III., p. 55, No. 3. 
* Rawlinson : Cun. Inscripts., Vol. I1I., p. 54, No. 5. 
* CH. Sellin: Tell Ta‘anek, 1904. 


SUGGESTION. 
REPETITION OF EXTREME UNCTION. 

May it be that this is justified, in cases of prolonged illness where there 
has been no apparent improvement, not on the ground that there must have 
been some unnoticed convalescence, but rather on the ground that the 
sacrament already administered, however prudently, may or must have been 
really invalid? If the person anointed shams illness, thereby deceiving a 
prudent priest, the Unction is plainly an invalid sacrament. Would it not 
be equally invalid if there were no danger, objectively, even though the 
subject were deceived as well as the minister ? 

May it be, then, that whenever death does not supervene within, say a 
month, though there has been steady deterioration without convalescence, 
it is thereby proved that when the sacrament was first administered danger 
of death was not sufficiently proximate to qualify the sick person for valid 
reception ? This, even though the minister and the subject may both have 
acted quite prudently. W. McDona.p. 








Faith and Will. 


OnE of the saddest consequences of the lawless movements 
of the sixteenth century has been that men, proclaiming 
themselves the disciples of Christ, and anxious to follow 
out in practice the dictates of His law, have never since 
been able to agree among themselves as to the very nature 
and requirements of the religion they profess. Scripture, 
for example, is at one time looked upon as the sole suffi- 
cient guide in practice and belief, at another degraded to 
the level of a legendary story: human nature, regarded by 
Luther as so essentially corrupt that not even the merits 
of redemption could change its inborn tendency to evil, 
is raised by Comte to a pedestal of honour, and worshipped 
as the only true divinity: upholders of the freedom of 
the will, once welcomed as apostles of truth, are now con- 
sidered, by up-to-date philosophers, the last survivors of 
a bygone age, “dull repeaters of an outworn tale.” So, 
too, have opinions varied in regard to faith. In the hands 
of non-Catholics especially, it has passed through various 
evolutionary phases. Defined at first as an intellectual 
“confidence in one’s own justification,” it has come to be 
attributed more and more to the influence of the will, and 
finally to be regarded as a mental or psychological process 
with which the intellectual faculties have practically no 
concern. 

That the will plays an important part in connection 
with faith no one, I imagine, will be disposed to deny. 
Yet, to one who is acquainted with Catholic ideas it may 
seem strange that, whether it is based ultimately on 
internal impulse or on the testimony of history and reason, 
faith should ever be regarded as a purely volitional act. 
Apart, however, from the fact that the Cartesian school of 
thought regarded “ affirmation, denial, and doubt as different 
forms of volition,’ '! the difficulty, I believe, will be ex- 
plained if we take into account the development of the 
Reformation doctrines. The early reformers held that 


* Descartes, Princip. I., § 32. 
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faith alone sufficed for justification. As time went on they 
seem to have felt that such a doctrine could be reconciled 
neither with the words of Christ nor with the elementary 
principles of common sense. They found that the necessity 
of hope and charity was plainly indicated in the inspired 
pages: and so, wishing apparently to preserve a sem- 
blance of consistency, they continued to maintain the all- 
sufficiency of faith, but gave faith a meaning wholly new 
in the history of Christian thought. They felt that it was 
charity that finally justified, and consequently—since 
“faith alone justified ”’—faith must either be charity or 
include it. Theologians had generally admitted that 
charity was an act of the will. The conclusion was clear. 

Now, while every Catholic will rejoice to find that 
Protestants, however alarming their formule, maintain in 
substance the very doctrine he himself holds sacred, we 
must protest against the perversion of the idea of faith, to 
which, starting as they did from erroneous principles, 
common sense finally has led them. Faith is not an act 
of the will: psychology and revelation both regard it as 
an intellectual assent. If the intellectual assent by which 
we accept the “testimony of God” be not an act of faith, 
under what virtue are we to classify it? ‘“‘ By faith we 
believe that the foundations of the world were laid, that 
from invisible things visible things might be made:” 
“by faith we believe that He is faithful who has 
promised.” * 

But since faith is the foundation of the “reasonable 
service’ of which St. Paul speaks, and since we are ad- 
monished to be always ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in us,’ “in malice to be as children, but in under- 
standing men,” it follows that we must have sufficient 
motives for assent, if our faith is to be such as is demanded 
by the Apostle. That Infinite Truth has guaranteed a 
statement will, of course, always be a sufficient reason 
why it should command our assent. But then the question 
returns: How are we made aware that Infinite Truth has 
guaranteed the statement? Does reason by itself suffi- 
ciently indicate which word is God’s and which is not? 
Does a certain instinct of the soul, a kind of desire or craving 


"I. John, v. 9; * Hebr. xi., 3,11; * I. Peter, iii., 15. 
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of the will, direct our attention to such truths as naturally 
satisfy it, and force us almost irresistibly to believe that 
those truths are being, or have been, revealed by the 
immanent Presence within us? Or, on the other hands 
must we, in this matter, as in all others of the kind, have 
recourse ultimately to the ordinary methods of historical 
inquiry, and seek in the records of the past for the truths 
that have been preached to the world with manifest in- 
dications of Divine authority ? 

To Catholics who have been accustomed, in accordance 
with the teaching of their Church, to look with little favour 
on the theories of private judgment or of the special illumina- 
tion of the Spirit, and to seek for the justification of their 
faith in the miracles of Christ and the prophecies fulfilled 
in Him, the choice should be an easy one between the rival 
methods. Yet a new school has recently arisen, among 
Catholics, which relegates to a secondary place the methods 
the Church has been accustomed to rely on, and asks us 
to remodel our system of apologetics by appealing to the 
will and heart rather than by seeking to convince the reason 
by logical argument. The advocates of this new method 
do not deny, apparently, that faith is an intellectual assent, 
but they seem to assert that the antecedent mental process 
is rather of the will than of the reason. We feel a desire, 
they say, for certain truths, a wish that certain things 
should be; and, finding these truths guaranteed by the 
Catholic religion, we accept the Church and all its varied 
dogmas.’ 

That the system, whatever be its merits, has not originated 
within the Church itself I am fully convinced. Like 
many other movements which have profoundly influenced 
the course of Catholic thought, it owes its origin to 
religious minds of communions other than ours. Spiritual 
insight is not confined to members of the Church of Christ. 
Stray gleams of light and motions of Divine grace visit 
each man in his turn: he may apprehend the errors of those 
who have gone before, and embody his insight in a safer 
principle of conduct and belief. But a ray of truth is not 
the whole, nor is a system, divorced from the teaching of 
Christ’s living authority, perfect, though inspired by 

So I understand P. Laberthonniere, Mm. Le Roy, Blondel, and others of 
the same school. 
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genius or prompted by the impulse of a religious will. Its 
intellectual beauty will be at once its merit and its danger. 
It will win applause among those to whom it is directly 
addressed, and, by reason of the half-truths it embodies, 
lead them, perhaps, nearer to the doctrines of Christ and 
of His Church. But it will also captivate the minds of 
many who have no need to rely upon it for defence, and 
will induce them to look favourably on dangerous doctrines 
that appeal to the intellectual world at large, and even to 
adopt in practice the methods it inculcates. 

For my present purpose, the tendency under consideration 
may be looked upon as originating with the philosophy of 
Kant. Recognising, as Catholic philosophy had always done, 
the immense distinction between the objective world and 
reality as mirrored in our knowledge, the former being 
transitory and changeable, the latter unchangeable and 
universal, he concluded, not only, as Catholics do, that the 
characteristics of our knowledge indicate the spiritual 
nature of the soul, but also that our ideas had in many 
cases a validity merely as subjective forms under which 
our mental constitution necessitated our conceiving the 
universe. In regard, especially, to such ideas as come 
within the domain of faith—in regard, for example, to the 
ideas of God, self, immortality—he maintained that reason 
was utterly unable to establish their objective worth. 
And when he thus seemed to have merely followed in the 
footsteps of Hume, he suddenly astonished his followers— 
as Mallock did in England at a later date—by proceeding 
to build up what he had destroyed, maintaining that, 
though the pure reason was unable to justify these ideas, 
the practical reason drove us with irresistible force to 
postulate their validity. The system was received with 
applause as an intuition of genius. Yet we may fairly 
question whether it merited any such reception. To 
assert, with Kant, that certain truths are naturally 
demanded by the will is, of course, an easy matter; to 
justify the contention, or to show that the truths are proved 
by being so demanded is quite another thing. How if it 
be objected that even he is, after all, but a worshipper 
of the idols of the den and market place ?_ How if it be said 
that he is merely asking men to embrace blindly, in 
opposition to the dictates of reason and judgment, doctrines 
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which eighteen centuries of Christian life had instilled into 
the mind of the civilized world ? How if an atheist should 
assert that these beliefs are not natural, that it is unworthy 
of a philosopher to patronise the credulous fancies of super- 
stitious ages or to yield to blind volitional impulses be- 
queathed by half-educated forefathers? The subsequent 
development of Kant’s system in the hands of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, showed that these objections were 
well founded, and that pantheistic determinism was the 
logical outcome of the principle adopted. Yet many either 
failed to see the difficulties, or welcomed the system in spite 
of them. Those who upheld Christianity but rejected the 
Catholic Church were among the number. After centuries 
of fruitless controversy as to the basis of their faith, they 
were relieved to find that true philosophy sanctioned their 
doubts and made them merely stepping-stones to a cer- 
tainty based on nature itself. What though the foundations 
of faith could no longer be proved: the great philosopher 
had shown that they should not. Though intellectual faith 
be proved to be without a basis in reason or history, their 
faith, based on the internal sanction of the will, would 
remain firm amid the shattered fragments of a world of 
inferior assents. And so the men who had once relied on 
history to justify their rejection of the ancient Church, 
were now driven to maintain that they could not prove 
historically even the doctrines they retained, but must be 
prepared to receive them by an act of voluntary adhesion 
to the objects of their hope. 

But a philosophic system supported by men of learning 
and culture is likely, as I have said, to influence many 
for whom it was never directly intended. At the present 
moment there are Catholics, influenced consciously or un- 
consciously by the principles of Kant, who rely on his 
system rather than on the traditional method of the Church 
to demonstrate the truth of Catholic dogma. They find 
that after nineteen centuries of Christian teaching, when 
the foundations of faith have been investigated by 
enlightened and religious men, there are many who, with 
apparently every motive to join the Church, are still to be 
found in the ranks of her enemies. The methods of 
historical criticism, as applied to the Bible and the Church 
by men who have little love or reverence for either, have, 
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of course, led to some startling conclusions, and have 
induced the new apologists to look upon historical proof 
of the Christian faith as one of the hopeless expedients of 
an age that is gone. With the Abbé Loisy they maintain— 
what to one untrained in modern philosophy seems wholly 
incomprehensible—that the facts and statements vouched 
for by the Bible and tradition, and regarded hitherto by 
Catholics as the essential historical basis of belief, could 
not, even though their truth were undeniable, belong 
properly to the domain of history at all. Strong in their 
terman psychological attitude of mind, they seem to 
regard history and religion as two wholly separate depart- 
ments of human thought: history may fail and the faith 
remain unshaken : what is historically false may be regarded 
by the faith of the Christian as eternally and undeniably 
true. What is this but the old Kantian principle dressed 
up in a new, and possibly more Christian, terminology ? 
Its upholders may still assert that faith is an intellectual 
assent, but they maintain that it is an assent based 
ultimately, not on the testimony of God or of the Church, 
but on the innate desires of the heart and will. 

With many of the statements urged in favour of the 
new theory I am thoroughly in agreement. Religion is 
no mere knowledge of formulated dogmas. A theologian 
may discourse eloquently on every doctrine of the Christian 
creed: yet he is little else than the “ sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal,” unless, by a living response of heart 
and will, he embodies in an active religious life the principles 
he preaches. The chasm between notional and real assent 
is often, unfortunately, left unbridged. Even when the 
arguments in favour of Catholic truth bring conviction to 
our minds, the lingering doubts, fostered by pride and 
prejudice, will cling around us still, and, unless the will 
responds to the teaching and demands of truth, will 
paralyze every movement of religious life. 

All this is true. I grant that intellectual conviction 
is one thing, religious devotion quite another. I grant 
that a good will prepares the way for faith, and that its 
longings and desires may supply a confirmatory argument 
when faith is attained and our convictions formed. I 


grant that the spirit works in many ways, that, as intuitions 
of genius are occasionally vouchsafed to an individual in 
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all the walks of life, so he may be induced to embrace the 
faith by motives quite different from those that influence 
men generally. I am persuaded that men seldom argue 
syllogistically, and that their conclusions are often built 
on deductions so subtle as to escape any but the most 
observant psychologist. Yet I do not see that the new 
method has the sanction of inspired wisdom, or that its 
adoption would ultimately lead to the advancement of 
truth. Conduct must after all be based on speculative 
convictions. Though conclusions are not consciously built 
on reason, they must be capable of verification by that 
process." Men may be won to a better life by example 
and zeal, when no amount of reasoning would make 
any serious impression ; yet the effect is generally produced 
among those who are already convinced of the truths of 
faith, and who require an appeal to other faculties than 
their reason if the heart is to be touched and the strong 
will bent. ‘“‘We never teach children by ‘ proving,’ but 
by appealing to the principle of beauty and self-devotion 
and unselfish example.” * Perhaps; but are the children 
not convinced, on our authority, that the doctrines so pre- 
sented are objectively true? We do not appeal to their 
reasoning faculty, for they cannot fully exercise it; but 
we do appeal to their faculty of being convinced by external 
authority. Now theologians are not preachers: their 
efforts hitherto have not been merely to excite a stronger 
devotion in those who already believe, nor merely to con- 
vert an individual or prove a few scattered dogmas, but to 
uphold Christianity as a whole against the attacks of a 
cynical and unbelieving world, and to win the assent of 
men independently of race and school and clime. And 
I agree with them that the methods now proposed, though 
admirably suited to a preacher, are not sufficient of them- 
selves to influence those with whom the theologian is 
especially concerned. 

Unless we are prepared to abandon Catholic dogma and 


_ ' The scholastic nihil volitum nisi precognitum was a sound principle. So 
is its modern equivalent—* What enters the heart is first discerned by the 
intellect as true.”—Caird. 

* Even the defenders of Mysticism have to confess that “ its primal feeling 
blends with the preconceived notion of God ” (Hibbert Lectures, 1894, p. 35). 

* Op. cit., pp. 90 sqq. 
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common sense, and to follow the enthusiastic advocates of 
human omniscience, we must grant that man, even in his 
sublimest moments, is brought into touch with only a few 
limited aspects of the divine Infinitude. If the last lesson 
the sage can teach is that of our own littleness and 
ignorance,’ are we to say that, when the Infinite is con- 
cerned, all is measured by our mind? May not God 
reveal to us certain aspects of Himself which we are our- 
selves incapable of knowing? May He not establish a 
method of salvation which, being only one of the many 
possible, cannot be absolutely demanded by any wish or 
desire of ours? To question either position is to assert our 
own omniscience or deny God’s freedom. And if He has 
made such a revelation or established such a scheme of 
salvation, surely it is not our own mind but rather 
the record of His dealings with mankind in the past, 
that is to furnish evidence of the fact. Though the 
grace of God works in our souls, we question whether 
anyone feels a desire for the existence of a Triune, as dis- 
tinct from a Unitarian, God: or that violence would have 
been done our natural wishes had the Second Person of the 
Trinity not assumed a nature like our own. Who ever 
dreamt of asserting that our theory of the earth’s origin 
rested ultimately on an impulse of the will, or that, in other 
words, we feel ourselves driven by volitional necessity to 
postulate a special method of its formation? Newman 
and Pascal may write beautifully of the traces of original 
sin, but we doubt whether the conflict of mind and body, 
or the eternal agony of the human race, or the presence of 
evil in the world, ever, of themselves, convinced a pagan 
mind of the original fall and subsequent regeneration of 
our race. Our natural desires are, after all, very vague, 
and might, had God so willed it, have been satisfied in any 
of a thousand different ways ; that they are satisfied in one 
peculiar way is, therefore, in itself no proof that there are 
not other methods equally effective. Well-meaning 
Catholics will urge natural desire as the ultimate proof of 
the dogmas they propose; but the modern “ prophets” 
in England and America make a similar appeal, and, 
in the name of private feeling, perpetrate crimes which 


* Pascal says that “the final step that reason makes is to understand that 
there is an infinity of things it can never reach.” 
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every civilized man must blush to think of. The spirit 
of darkness often transforms himself to an angel of light. 
Christianity in its full form will seem to the French 
mystic the only possible solution of life; but an English 
philosopher,’ starting with the same principles and relying 
on the same criteria of truth, will deny the Divinity of 
Christ and assert that we are all persons of the Godhead : 
will, in fact, maintain the “ Vernunfte Glaube” of Kant, 
and adopt, as the motto of his work, Schiller’s maxim : 


“* Welche religion ich bekenne ? Keine von allen 
Die du mir nennst. Und warum Keine? Aus religion.” 


These are the consequences of the system Once reason 
fails, the miracles of personal holiness will soon be ex- 
plained on natural grounds, and the idea of God soon cast 
aside as the last relic of a bygone superstition. If we are 
not to be made the sport of endless confusion, if we are not 
to build our convictions on the veriest chimera and leave 
ourselves exposed to the ridicule of an unsympathetic 
world, we must—as Christ Himself and His Apostles did— 
appeal to the Scriptures and the miracles of the Christian 
dispensation, and secure, by the testimony of history, the 
Divinity of Christ and of the Church He came to found. 
St. Paul knew the desires of the human soul, yet his idea 
of the basis of faith is indicated in the question: “‘ How 
shall they believe him whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a preacher?”*’ Our Lord 
Himself knew our natural desires: He had told the Jews 
that the Kingdom of God was “within them”: yet He 
proved His mission by the combined testimony of His 
works, of John, of the Apostles, and of the Father. He made 
the hearts of the disciples at Emmaus “ burn within them,” 
but it was by “disclosing the Scriptures.” And so it has 
been all through the history of the Church. When Celsus 
or Arius or Luther stood forth, and the Church had to 
gather her force around her in defence, what availed the 
argument from ‘“‘ natural desire?” Men like Newman, 
gifted with a profound religious temperament, and feeling 
in their hearts a desire of greater religious consolation than 
could be found within the narrow limits of the church of 


'C. B. Upton in the Hebbert Lectures (1894). 
* Kom. x., 14. 
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their birth, might indeed naturally feel, when all prejudice 
had been removed, that the Catholic Church shows stronger 
proofs of a divine commission than any of her rivals; 
but it is unfair to claim as a patron of the new school a 
man who always insisted so strongly on prophecy and 
miracles as proofs of the Divinity of Christ; and who, 
though he had, as he confesses, even in the year 1841, a 
“secret longing love for Rome,” could not cast off his 
allegiance to the Anglican communion until he found in 
reason a basis for his faith and was drawn by antiquity to 
proclaim himself an upholder of the ancient belief. 

To elicit, therefore, an act of faith, we must, through the 
ordinary process of historical inquiry, come to the conclusion 
that God has really guaranteed the accuracy of the state- 
ment or doctrine we accept. Must we be certain of the 
fact ? Rationalistic tendencies have become so prevalent 
in the popular mind, and the arguments against Christianity 
have of late years been urged so strongly, that apologists 
are beginning to give countenance to the old theory—con- 
demned by Pope Innocent XI.°—that certainty in such 
matters is not to be looked for, and that our faith will be 
justified if we can show that the doctrine is probably 
divine.* 

Are reasonable men, however, to accept on divine 
faith the doctrines of Christ, if they are merely con- 
vinced that Christ is probably a divine person? Are we 
to extend to the Blessed Sacrament an absolute and un- 
wavering devotion and adoration, if it can only be shown 
that the doctrine of the Real Presence is probably true ? 
No one can seriously accept such a statement. True, we 
cannot prove, by a process of mathematical demonstration, 
the grounds of the Christian faith ; but, then, we see that 
in this, as in all historical matters, the demand for such a 
proof is itself unreasonable : we see that ordinary, practical, 
certainty is all that can or should be sought for: and we 
maintain that such is, and must be, attained before an act 
of faith is elicited. 


1 Apologia, p. 165. 

*** Assensus fidei supernaturalis stat cum notitia solum probabili revela- 
tionis.” Cf. Pius IX: Encycl. Qui Pluribus. 

* Protestant apologists pretty generally. Cf. Fr. McNabb, in the New York 
Review, Dec.-Jan., 1905-6. | 
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What influence, then, does the will exert while this 
intellectual conviction is being formed? The same con- 
siderations that have induced some to regard the act of 
faith as purely volitional, have led others to ascribe to 
the will an undue activity, as it seems to me, in the ante- 
cedent mental process. 1 shall examine the two principal 
theories. 

First it is asserted that the will may force the intellect 
to accept, with a stronger assent than the motives logically 
justify, the reasons that ultimately lead to faith. Now, 
though Catholic theologians occasionally adopt this theory,’ 
it seems to us that a forced assent of the kind implies the 
old device of “making the worse appear the better 
reason,” and is itself in the highest degree unreasonable. 
The function of intelligence is, after all, to mirror objective 
truth, not to distort it in accordance with the demands of 
interest or prejudice. That the intellect, moreover, can 
be so coerced seems psychologically false. Advocates of 
free will, no doubt, sometimes declare that a man may 
follow the lesser motive because his intellect may, by 
persistent reflexion, finally declare that the lesser motive 
is in reality the greater. The contention I believe to be 
inadmissible: for, besides having no explanation to offer 
why such reflexion should take place, it tacitly assumes the 
false determinist principle that the will cannot act except 
in accordance with what is represented as the greater 
motive. The truth would seem to be that the will is never 
necessarily drawn by anything finite; and that, provided 
there be a positive motive of any kind, the will may embrace 
it, though the intellect assures us all the time that the 
opposing motive is in reality the stronger. The higher 
cognitive faculty acts justs as necessarily as does the lower 
one of sense. To say that, through an impulse of the will, 
the intellect can be forced to modify motives, is as false as 
to assert that, by a process of volition, the ear of the musician 
may be forced to declare the lower note the higher, or the 
eye of an Egyptian traveller made to represent the Sphinx 
as higher than the Pyramids. 

Secondly, it has been suggested* that—since the historical 

St. Thomas, for example, sometimes maintains that the certitude of faith 


is due to the influence of the will. See Mazzella, De Virt., n. 603 (3rd Ed.). 
* By Fr. McNabb, in the New York Review, 1. c., p. 396. 
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arguments on which faith is based are only probable, and 
cannot furnish a sufficient motive for the assent of faith, 
which all grant to be the strongest and firmest possible—faith 
must be considered a psychological evolution rather than a 
logical process. The theory is based on the supposition that 
the consideration of motives and the subsequent act of faith 
form one continued mental process—a supposition which I 
believe to be incorrect. There are in reality two series of 
motives, and, in consequence, two specifically distinct acts. 
To take a parallel instance in another matter: a student, 
acquainted merely with the definitions of Euclid, opens the 
first book, and finds it stated, in the forty-seventh pro- 
position, that the square on the hypotenuse of a right angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides. It strikes him as a rather interesting statement. 
Suspecting that there may be some misprint, he examines 
half-a-dozen text-books, and finally, when he sees they all 
agree, accepts the proposition as mathematically and 
necessarily true. Now is it not quite evident that there 
are in this case two series of motives and two distinct acts ? 
He concludes first, with moral certainty, that the statements, 
as they lie before him, correctly represent the mathematical 
teaching. Why? Because his senses assure him that there 
is no misprint, and because his reason tells him that the 
various authors have entered into no conspiracy to deceive 
the world. He assents, secondly, to the proposition itself 
as a necessary truth, Why? Assuredly not because the 
authors have told him so—that would generate only moral 
certainty, or, as it has become fashionable to say, a high 
degree of probabilitvy—but solely because mathematical 
science assures him of the fact. There is no need to pos- 
tulate a peculiar psychological process: the assent to the 
truth is firmer than to the author’s word, because the 
one is not a conclusion from the other, because the motives, 
in other words, are in each case essentially distinct. So it 
is in faith. We recognise that it is within the bounds of 
metaphysical possibility that the Apostles may have 
deceived the world, or have been, themselves, the victims 
of a delusion ; or that, at some subsequent date, a gigantic 
conspiracy may have been entered into to deceive future 
ages. But we recognise, too, that doubts of this kind are not 
such as should influence human conduct. Our state of mind, 
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therefore, in reference to the evidence for revelation is 
one of moral, not metaphysical, certainty. But, once 
the examination of evidence has concluded to our satis- 
faction, we pass on to the other stage and accept the truth, 
not because men have told us, but because God has guaran- 
teed its accuracy. The mathematical student would be 
regarded by everybody as acting in a prudent and reasonable 
manner: why should the Christian inquirer be deemed to 
act otherwise when he imitates the example ? 

But—someone may object—if the process of thought by 
which faith is reached be purely intellectual, and if it be 
true that the intellect is determined by motives as they 
come before it, can faith be said to be in any sense free or 
meritorious? The mind has no choice but to accept 
what is proved to be certain. To take away the freedom 
of assent is surely to rob faith of its highest glory. 

Now, while I believe in the fundamental doctrine on 
which this objection is based, that freedom and merit are 
coextensive, | maintain that in the process I have out- 
lined free-will may still remain a most important factor. 

And, first of all, it is manifest from what has been stated 
that the evidence adduced to prove that a doctrine rests 
on divine authority is very seldom such as to compel the 
mind to assent. Direct revelation is, after all, the privilege 
of very few. The majority of men must be content to 
receive, as the grounds for their faith, the testimony of 
those whom God has specially favoured. The natural 
tendency of man is to attach supreme importance to what 
comes within his individual experience, and to adopt with 
a much less firm assent what is mellowed by age or modified 
by the medium through which it has passed. Evidence for 
Catholic truth may be strong, but it has of necessity passed 
through the hands of thousands before reaching the world of 
to-day. Strong intellectual men there have been at all 
times who protested against the possibility of such a re- 
velation : infidelity has always flourished in the world, and 
corruption even within the bosom of the Church herself : 
the pain and suffering of the universe seem to many in- 
compatible with the existence of the all-merciful Providence 
guaranteed by revelation: the pleasures attached to the 
violation of the moral law, in harmony with all these in- 
fluences, appeal to men to cast off the yoke that the Christian 
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religion places on their shoulders. Thoughts and feelings 
like these will influence at times even the most earnest 
believer in the Gospel. He may see indeed that faith is 
a duty and that he is bound, as a reasonable man, to accede 
to its demands. But he may also, if he pleases, refuse to 
assent: he may turn his mind to a consideration of the 
difficulties while the proofs remain unheeded: he may, 
through the influence of prejudice or passion, turn every 
particle of evidence that makes for the truth, and hold in 
suspicion every answer that orthodoxy offers: he may, by 
a long course of such sins against the light, so modify his 
mental constitution that the motives impelling to faith can 
no longer justify a reasonable assent, whereupon atheism or 
infidelity become the only system he can prudently adopt. 
The process all through is intellectual, but to the will alone 
is it ultimately due that these motives were brought to bear 
upon his mind. His “ wish has been father to his thought,” 
not in the sense that it enabled him to assent to what he 
knew was false, but merely because it induced him to 
consider one set of motives and reject the other. So it 
may be with one who once had the faith but lost it : so, too, 
with one who never attained to faith because he freely 
turned from the motives that would ultimately lead to its 
acceptance. 

There is no doubt, then, that, in ordinary cases the will 
does play a prominent part. But it may be asked whether 
faith would remain free though we were absolutely certain 
of God’s authority and of the fact that the truths in question 
were really revealed. My answer is again in the affir- 
mative. 

To illustrate the question let us take an extreme case. A 
prophet, for example, is fully convinced that God cannot err 
or deceive, and is certain, moreover, beyond the possibility of 
question, that a direct revelation has been accorded himself : 
he cannot, in consequence, refuse to accept the truth he 
is commissioned by heaven to proclaim : how can his act of 
faith be free ? Many Catholics who, brought up in a Catholic 
country, receive the truths of faith as they do the truths 
of nature, and across whose minds the shadow of doubt 
has never passed, may fairly be said to be in a somewhat 


similar position. They must accept the truths: how can 
they be free ? : 
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Some may be inclined to say that in the case the assent 
would be a natural act,’ or, if supernatural, morally good 
but necessary. I am not disposed to admit, though, that 
the belief of the prophets was merely natural, or that their 
faith was less meritorious than that of the people they 
instructed. Nor does it appear to be a sufficient explanation 
that even in this case the evidence is not mathematical: or 
that, if it be mathematical, the recipient of the revelation 
may withhold assent, just as when, fully convinced of the 
existence of a divine mandate, he may withhold obedience. 
In the former case, the evidence, if not mathematical, is, 
for all practical purposes, pretty much the same: in the 
latter, though obedience is withheld, belief in the existence 
of the mandate is not shaken in the slightest. 

‘The problem, I believe, must be solved rather by 
distinguishing two kinds of assent which the mind may 
accord statements received on the testimony of others. 
We may, for example, come to the conclusion that a certain 
witness is, in given circumstances, not likely to be mistaken 
in.the opinions he has formed: that he has, moreover, no 
tendency or motive to mislead us: we may convince our- 
selves, by our senses or otherwise, that he really has pledged 
his word for the accuracy of a certain statement: and then, 
by a process of reasoning—implied at least—in which we 
rely on our own faculties for the correctness of the de- 
ductions, conclude that the statement really merits our 
assent. Assent in this case is more or less scientific: 
though based in a manner on the authority of another, it 
is by no means an unquestioning acceptance of his state- 
ment: we decide, rather, according to the rules of logic or 
maxims of law or directions laid down for ourselves in the 
conduct of affairs. The witness is not looked upon as a 
man deserving of trust and confidence, but rather—if we 
may use the expression—as a kind of barometer of truth, 
which, when the atmosphere is favourable and suitable 
allowance is made for the various currents which influence 
its action, may be taken, in the ordinary affairs of life, as 
a tolerably reliable index of the facts. The ultimate 
decision in the case lies not with the witness but with 
our own judgment acting on the evidence before us. The 
courts of law furnish an example. A witness’s evidence 

'See Mazzella De Virt., n. 653. 
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will not decide the case: rules of evidence influence the 
judge and jury in accepting portions of the testimony and 
rejecting others. In many instances only corroborated 
evidence will stand; which means, in other words, that 
the human machine is not trusted unless another, 
working in similar circumstances, verifies the indication. 
Now, “ to believe because you feel inclined is not to believe 
at all but to prove.” The assent is scientific, as far as it 
can be in a matter of the kind: and faith is banished from 
the process. 

But there is another method. We examine, at first, as 
a preliminary requirement, the titles and credentials of the 
speaker, and satisfy ourselves that he either knows and can 
prove what he asserts, or that he has a commission from a 
higher authority which we feel ourselves bound to respect. 
Once, however, that examination has concluded, we receive, 
in trust and reverence, every statement he makes, without 
exercising our own judgment even in an implied way, or 
allowing the trustworthiness of our own faculties to become, 
in any way, part of the constituent motive of our assent to the 
truth received. His lightest word and his most important 
are accepted with equal welcome: truths that we cannot 
otherwise prove are accorded our assent just as freely as those 
we should know had he never spoken. And if it be said 
that “‘ to believe because some one has told us is, after all, 
but to assent to the conclusion of an implied reasoning 
process,” my answer is that it need not be so. In every 
science, for example, it must be granted that there are 
ultimate principles which cannot be proved and must be 
accepted without any previous process of reasoning, express 
or implied. Yet if we are asked why we believe them we 
answer invariably: “ Because they are evident.” And if 
the fact that a truth is maintained “ because of” intrinsic 
evidence is not incompatible with the absolute impossibility 
of proving it by syllogistic reasoning, may we not say also 
that the reception of a truth on extrinsic testimony is quite 
compatible with the absence of every trace of a reasoning 
process ? 

Now in the latter case we have faith, in the former 
scientific judgment. The latter attitude is that of the 
Catholic, when the truths of revelation are proposed for his 
acceptance: the former that of the upholder of private 
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judgment, or of the German philosopher who defines faith 
as ‘‘ the approbation of religious truth owing to the practical 
exigency that man preserve his dignity.” The Catholic 
has faith : and we have the statement of Cardinal Newman, 
who spoke with an authority that no one will despise, that 
faith among Protestants is, to a great extent, a virtue of 
the past.’ 

In dealing with a subject which has been treated from 
so many points of view and in connexion with which there 
is so much obscurity, it is difficult to select the golden 
mean, and even to avoid, at least apparent, contra- 
diction. I venture to hope, however, that the theory 
of faith outlined in the preceding pages makes full 
allowance for whatever truth is contained in theories lately 
advanced, while, by adopting it, we ally ourselves neither 
with those who exaggerate the spontaneity of faith until 
it rests on grounds which even friendly criticism pronounces 
insufficient, nor with their opponents who, in their zeal for 
the reasonableness of faith, make it little better than an 
assent to the conclusion of a syllogism and deprive it of 
that element of freedom and self-surrender which should 
be the primary characteristic of the fundamental act of 
free religious Christian life. 


MicHaEL J. O'DONNELL. 


‘Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 201, sqq. 











Che Ethical Aspect of Bovcotting. 


I. 


In the July number of Tue Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Dr. McDonald published a very suggestive article on the 
extremely practical question of boycotting. The writer 
declared that his work was mainly tentative, undertaken 
in the hope that others would be induced to contribute 
something on this vexed problem, hitherto little discussed 
from the ethical point of view. I shall be grateful for 
being allowed to respond to that invitation, although I 
cannot hope to throw much light on the subject under 
discussion. 

In the main I am in thorough sympathy with the views 
expressed by Dr. McDonald, and can only press them a 
little further towards their logical conclusions, and attempt 
to discover the principle on which they are based. A great 
part of my work shall be devoted to the consideration of 
some points raised in another paper on boycotting published 
in the October number. 

I believe I may fairly say that Dr. McDonald has taken 
the liberal side in the discussion. He has placed the 
question of boycotting on a much broader basis than had 
hitherto been generally assigned to it ; and he has tried to 
show that there is nothing, as far as Ethics is concerned, 
to distinguish it from other forms of moral pressure that 
people are inclined to regard as harmless enough, and to 
apply to it, in that more comprehensive sense, some clear 
and well-known principles of morality. 

Fr. Marshall takes the opposite course. Starting with a 
precise clear-cut definition of boycotting, his evident 
object is to class it apart from the legitimate forms of 
pressure with which it was Dr. McDonald’s object to 
identify it. .His conclusion is that boycotting, as he 
defines it, is utterly unlawful—unlawful and unjust, for 
various reasons. 

Such a conclusion I should be very reluctant to admit. 
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I believe that if we recognise the validity of Fr. 
Marshall’s arguments, we shall find ourselves running 
directly counter to the belief and practice of ordinary 
intelligent, conscientious people of the world. For I do 
not think the half-hearted attempt he has made is of much 
avail to liberate from the condemnation he pronounces 
against boycotting, the action of Trades Unions in organiz- 
ing strikes, of doctors in refusing to meet in consultation 
members of their profession who do not observe professional 
etiquette, or of servants in threatening to leave their 
employment unless their masters consent to dismiss 
obnoxious fellow-servants. If the arguments are valid 
whereby Fr. Marshall establishes the immorality of the 
action of the farmer in the case he adduces, then not only 
the instances I have alluded to, but every other form of 
moral pressure are to be pronounced unlawful, and there is 
not one of us but must be adjudged guilty of numerous 
daily sins of injustice. 


Il. 


6 


‘ Boycotting,” as Fr. Marshall wishes to define it, “is 
a combination to compel a person, by means in themselves 
lawful, not to enter into contracts that are just, or to 
forego them when entered into.”’ Such a combination for 
such an object he judges to be unlawful—opposed not only 
to one but to several virtues. Rightly abstaining from 
considering the subject in its relation to charity, he dis- 
cusses it only in so far as it is affected by the virtues of strict 
and legal justice, and decides—with no hesitating voice— 
that it is against both. It is a violation of strict justice 
because it is intended to serve an unjust end, as well as 
because it proposes to attain that end by means of unjust 
combination. As a combination, too, it is said to violate 
legal justice. For my part, I think he might have better 
consulted for clearness had he confined his attention 
altogether in that paper to the aspect of strict justice. 
However, as he has raised the question of legal justice, it 
may be worth while to see if it be possible to add some- 
thing further about it. 

It may help to avoid confusion if we direct our criticism 
to the typical case of boycotting that Fr. Marshall has 
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selected. A shopkeeper takes a farm from which a tenant 
has been evicted, and the members of a local organization 
agree not to deal with the shopkeeper unless he consents 
to give up the farm. For entering into such an agreement, 
the leaguers are pronounced guilty of strict injustice. 

Whatever one thinks of the validity of the arguments 
by which this conclusion is sustained, it cannot be denied 
that they are at least highly ingenious. By the pressure 
exercised on the shopkeeper the leaguers are supposed to 
be endeavouring to extort from him something more than 
the equivalent of the price they pay for the goods they 
purchase—the right, viz., of dictating to him his relations 
with others. Hx hypothesi, the goods are value for the price 
paid ; hence what they get in addition is something to which 
they have no right, and to exert force to obtain it 
is to be guilty of injustice. Just as, if a person were to 
sell a boat worth no more than £10 for £100, simply because 
the purchaser required the boat to save his life, he would 
be guilty of injustice to the extent of £90. 

Fortunately there are at present in this country many 
influences at work to stir us up and make us alive to the 
power we command, and to instil into us spirit to exercise 
that power. The leaders of these movements—amongst 
whom I am happy to be able to point to many eminent 
ecclesiastics and laymen, whom no one would think ignorant 
of the practical principles of morality or careless about 
their application—are constantly calling on us to exert 
the very form of pressure which Fr. Marshall believes 
to be so certainly unjust. 

It is not long ago since the Cardinal Primate of All Ireland, 
when complaining of the action of certain railway companies 
in refusing to make what he considered reasonable pro- 
vision for ecclesiastics travelling to the Maynooth Union, 
advised all priests to travel third class, as a means of forcing 
the said companies to remove what he very reasonably 
considered a grievance, and to continue the pressure as 
long as the grievance remained. Assuming, as I think no 
one will care to deny, that the right to certain travelling 
facilities which the holder of a first-class railway ticket 
enjoys, is, on ordinary occasions, a just return for the 
price he pays; then to refuse to pay the price unless the 
managers consent to make, on certain other occasions, 
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arrangements which they are within their strict right in 
refusing to make, is, on Fr. Marshall’s showing, to exert 
unjust pressure; and the Cardinal’s exhortation is in 
reality an instigation to injustice. 

Again, it is a sign of the awakening of our national 
consciousness that the Irish people are demanding that 
the 17th of March be observed as a real Holy Day, and that 
each year the demand becomes clearer and more emphatic. 
That voice was sweet music to the souls of many of us; 
we applauded the earnestness and determination of those 
who threatened, and we were prepared to make effective 
the threat that they would withdraw their custom from 
any dealer who so despised the sentiment of Irish nationality 
as to carry on business on St. Patrick’s Day and to reduce 
the national feast to the level of the ordinary working day. 
But, according to Fr. Marshall, as many of us as shared 
these feelings were grievously mistaken—were in fact 
aiding and abetting glaring injustice; excused, if excused 
at all, only through invincible ignorance. For, as even 
selfish and unpatriotic men may be honest, there is no 
ground for supposing that tradesmen, although refusing 
to close their establishments on St. Patrick’s Day, were 
not giving their customers full value for their money. 
Hence these, in refusing to give that money, unless, in 
addition to its full value in goods, they received the satis- 
faction of having the business suspended on a certain day— 
a satisfaction to which they had no strict right otherwise— 
were exercising pressure that was manifestly unjust. 

Precisely the same application might be made to the 
approved methods of promoting Irish industries. Is a 
man to be pronounced guilty of injustice when he quietly 
but firmly informs a trader, who hitherto has been giving 
him perfect satisfaction and against whose honesty in dealing 
no imputation has ever been made, that he cannot continue 
to deal with him unless he undertakes to stock Irish-made 
articles ? Examples of this might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Indeed one wonders what kind of new heaven and new 
earth would be created if Fr. Marshall’s teaching were 
generally adopted. When the millennium comes his ideas 
of the practical relations that should exist amongst the 
members of the fallen human race may be realized—but 
certainly not sooner. 
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Even he himself seems to have a sort of uneasy con- 
sciousness of the awkwardly extensive application of the 
principle he has laid down. But, unfortunately, instead of 
being guided by the axiom that what proves too much 
proves nothing, and rejecting the principle altogether, he 
only makes his position worse by trying to exclude from its 
scope cases to which, if it has any meaning at all, it evidently 
applies. 

He maintains that a doctor may lawfully refuse to attend 
a consultation, unless a certain member of his profession, 
against whom he has a prejudice, is excluded ; while a farmer 
may not refuse to deal with a shopkeeper unless he gives 
up a particular farm. The reason by which the doctor 
is justified is just as ingenious and unconvincing as that 
by which the farmer is condemned. I wonder what diffi- 
culty anyone can have about regarding a doctor’s fee as 
the full monetary equivalent of the advice he offers. I 
should like to know what else any ordinary man—perhaps 
most of all the doctor himself--would consider it. It is 
an equivalent, too, I should think, that in most cases the 
doctor is happy to accept and accept with gratitude. Of 
course a doctor’s advice is or may be worth many times 
the value of his fee to a patient ; but, just as in the case of 
the fugitive buying the boat in the case made by Fr. 
Marshall himself, the necessity of the patient is not an 
asset of the doctor’s and he has no right to charge for it. 
All he can justly demand for his service is the fee that, 
like the price of almost everything else, is determined by 
reasonable convention. And surely between doctors and 
the public there is a pretty clear convention whereby the 
fee to which services are entitled is regulated. It would 
be interesting to hear Fr. Marshall’s opinion about the 
action of a doctor, whose ordinary fee, let us suppose, 
is £2, but who, knowing that he is the only doctor available 
at a particular time and that a patient must certainly die 
unless he is called in, insists on being paid £10 for his services 
on that occasion. Would he consider such a demand just ? 
I scarcely think he would. And yet, ‘a doctor may 
demand for his services other rights in addition to the fee 
he gets.” Why, then, may he not demand the additional 
£8 ? 

An argument from which such conclusions follow cannot, 
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surely, be valid. Nor have we far to look for the fallacy. 
It consists in regarding as belonging to the substance of 
the contract what is really only a condition. If a person 
refuses to buy from another except on stated conditions, 
he does not thereby exact more than the value of the 
money he pays. The condition is something extrinsic to 
the contract, and is not in reality bought at all. If I refuse 
to buy my clothes from a particular merchant unless he 
consents to stock Irish-made goods, the stocking of these 
goods cannot be said to be anything given me in return 
for the money I pay for the clothes. Neither can the 
renunciation of a particular farm by a shopkeeper be 
regarded as an asset bought by the farmers who refuse 
to deal with him except on that condition. The difference 
between these cases and that of the man who sells a boat 
for £90 more than its value is, that the seller of the boat 
pockets £90 to which he has no just title—a very pertinent 
circumstance that is absent in the other cases.’ 

So far, as will be evident, I have abstracted altogether 
from the influence of combination on the morality of the 
pressure it is intended to promote. Fr. Marshall has 
pronounced boycotting unjust, also, because, as a com- 
bination, it has the effect of ostracizing its unfortunate 
victim, and of depriving him of two essential rights which 
he holds from nature—the right, viz., of entering into 
contracts, and that of holding free intercourse with his 
fellowmen. That these rights are natural and essential I 
admit freely enough; what I deny is that boycotting 
either deprives anyone of them or is an attempt to do so. 

As far as I am aware, the party against whom a boycott 
has been organized is left in undisturbed possession of his 
right to enter into contracts; what the promoters of the 
boycott try to effect is that no one will be found willing to 
enter into contracts with him. And the same is true of his 
right to social intercourse. The question we have to con- 
sider here, then, is not whether we may justly deprive 


’ The seller of the boat cannot be justified on the principle that he merely 
makes the payment of the £90 a condition to his entering into the contract 
at all. For if only £10 is to be regarded as the price paid for the boat, then 
the additional £90 must be considered to be received simply as a gift. And 
in such circumstances a gift is invalid or at least unjustly received, so that the 
receiver is bound to make restitution according to its full value. 
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anyone of his rights, but whether we may do something 
that will prevent him from using his rights to the fullest 
advantage. And it appears abundantly clear not only 
that we may, but that very frequently we do, and that 
nobody ever thinks of charging us with injustice on that 
account. 

Anyone may have a right to seek election as member of 
Parliament for a vacant constituency, but every constituent 
that votes for the rival candidate helps to render that right 
ineffective. Yet electors, I am sure—even the most 
scrupulous of them—never for a moment imagine that they 
are committing injustice against anybody; and I should 
like to see their faces if one attempted to persuade them 
that they were. Again, a trader in any town has a right 
to sell to and make profit on as many of the inhabitants 
as he can induce to deal with him ; but that does not pre- 
vent another, if he thinks well, from offering the same 
goods at a lower price, thereby depriving his fellow-trades- 
man of his customers, by causing them to be unwilling to 
buy from him any longer. 

The fallacy of the argument we have been considering 
consists in confounding interference with the exercise of 
a right with an attempt to destroy the right altogether, 
and in assuming thereby that such interference is essentially 
unjust. I readily admit that interference with the exercise 
and advantageous use of another’s right may very easily 
give rise to injustice ; but I think it evident that not every 
interference of that kind, but only interference by unjust 
means, is itself unjust. In fact human society is so con- 
stituted, necessarily, that one can scarcely ever use his 
own rights without in some way interfering with those of 
his neighbours. I have a perfect right to buy a horse that 
is offered for sale, yet if I do I shall interfere with the 
right of another, who would have bought him if I had not, 
just as effectually as if I persuaded the owner not to sell 
to him. 

Boycotting is pronounced to be a violation of legal 
justice for three several reasons :—(1) It seriously interferes 
with the very great freedom of contract that, it is con- 
tended, is necessary for the proper development of the 
soul and mind and body of every citizen ; (2) it is a grave 
obstacle to that social intercourse without which our 
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mental faculties cannot be properly perfected ; (3) without 
a trial or with only the semblance of a trial, the promoters 
of a boycotting combination, who are responsible to no one 
practically, virtually wish to inflict on the object of their 
attack punishments which legitimate authority in church and 
state reserves for great crimes that have been fully proved. 

The first of these reasons tells not only against the form 
of interference which Fr. Marshall regards as illegitimate, 
but equally against other species of pressure which he has 
been at some pains to justify. The pressure that is exer- 
cised by Trades Unions against employers, by doctors 
against patients, by servants against masters, interferes 
with freedom of contract precisely in the same way as does 
the pressure exercised by the farmers against the shop- 
keeper. The answer that any intelligent advocate of boy- 
cotting would make to such a difficulty is, that unlimited 
and unregulated freedom of contract is not for the good of 
society, and that as a matter of fact the State itself has 
interfered more than once and prevented contracts that 
should otherwise be valid. Freedom of contract is a good 
thing, no doubt, but nothing sacred, nothing that may not 
be limited to secure greater advantages. Any conscientious 
promoter of an agrarian boycott—and there are many such, 
no matter what some of us may think—would tell us that 
in the particular case with which he is concerned, he 
believes that it is more conducive to the public good that 
the interests of the tenant farmer should be protected 
than that freedom of contract should be spared the inter- 
ference that is contemplated. 

This supplies us with the answer to the second difficulty— 
that boycotting sometimes prevents persons from be- 
coming as intelligent and efficient citizens as otherwise 
they might be. I have no doubt it does. But neither 
have I any doubt that public and competitive examinations 
seriously hinder the development of some of the finest 
intellects amongst us; and yet that fact alone is not suffi- 
cient to damn the whole system, as long as it can be shown 
that, although hurtful in a few individual cases, it makes 
for the benefit of society in general. Any intellectual losses 
we may sustain through boycotting may be more than 
compensated for by preventing obnoxious interference of 
landlords with their tenants. 
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I recognise clearly that there is a danger of a local 
organization getting under the contro! of unscrupulous 
leaders, who would not hesitate to use it freely for personal 
ends or private vengeance ; and that in such a case boycott- 
ing may cause real injury to particular individuals, and 
interfere gravely with the public good. Hence it is that 
legitimate authority, whether civil or ecclesiastical, may 
sometimes find it necessary to enact laws restraining or even 
altogether prohibiting these combinations. If they do so, and 
if the enactment is not unreasonable, it would be illegal— 
a sin against legal justice—to form such combinations. 
But at present we are considering their morality solely as 
determined by the natural law ; and, so considered, it would 
appear that although they are dangerous, the danger may 
be provided against; that although they may sometimes 
be sinful, they are not so necessarily ; and, therefore, that 
there is no reason why they may not be formed in certain 
circumstances. 


ITl. 


As stated at the beginning of this paper, Dr. McDonald 
does not appear to admit any ground for distinguishing 
between agrarian boycotting and the other forms of moral 
pressure to which he has referred. ‘“‘Is it not,” he says, 
‘““a serious thing to pronounce a practice [boycotting] 
immoral, which under one form or another is found to pre- 
vail in almost every grade of society?”’’ And although 
he deals with the various cases under separate headings, 
nevertheless it is the same principle of solution he applies 
to all. That all, when practised in reason, are just and 
lawful, must, he thinks, be admitted ; while that any one 
of them may in particular circumstances be unlawful, is 
equally a matter about which he does not seem to entertain 
any serious doubt. This treatment, although a great 
advance on anything that has hitherto appeared on the 
subject, and an immense help towards clearing away the 
vast amount of loose thinking that has for so long been 
current on a practical question, is still not altogether satis- 
factory on some points. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. McDonald has not tried,to 
help us to determine what should be considered reasonable 
in this matter, as well as what species of guilt would be 
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incurred if the pressure happened to be unreasonable. 
At least he might have attempted to decide for us when, 
if ever, strict justice is violated. This latter point is 
practical for confessors, as they may find themselves called 
upon, not unfrequently, to deal with cases in which there 
may be question of imposing an obligation of making 
restitution for injury inflicted in this way. He reminds’ 
us, indeed, that it is not for theological science to determine 
whether in particular cases the pressure of the boycott is 
reasonable. Yes, but it is for theological science to supply 
the principles according to which our judgment is to be 
formed. He does imply that pressure such as has been 
discussed can be lawfully exercised only when there is some 
wrong on the other side. ‘“‘It will be remembered more- 
over,’ he writes, “ that one of the conditions under which 
pressure is legitimate, is that it be proportionate to the 
wrong, whether strict or merely inequitable, which it is 
calculated to avert or remedy.” * 

T am quite sure, it would be possible to work out a con- 
sistent defence of boycotting on these lines; a defence, 
too, that, in addition to being thoroughly simple, could be 
applied with comparative ease to the various cases that 
might arise for discussion. Yet I doubt very much if it is 
the best, or even a true line of defence at all. For what 
then should we say to the case where there is no suggestion 
of wrong of any kind ; as when, for instance, a butler refuses 
to remain in his master’s service unless a certain footman 
is retained also? It is not necessary to suppose that the 
butler is justified in bringing such pressure to bear on the 
master, only when the master does wrong in refusing to 
employ his friend. Surely since the butler is free to refuse 
his services, he is perfectly justified in making this a con- 
dition to his letting them, if he so desires. 

Moreover, it does not seem possible, as Dr. McDonald 
would appear to suggest, to solve all the cases simply by 
determining the amount of the pressure and weighing it 
against the magnitude of the cause that goes to justify 
its use. In fact all cases are not on the same moral footing 
at all. For while in some of them the pressure is the only 
element that would seem to make the act immoral, in others, 


*P. 342, 
* Ibid. 
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such as boycotting in land troubles, and strikes in labour 
disputes, the immorality is supposed to arise principally 
from the means by which the pressure is applied. By 
far the most serious objection to boycotting as generally 
understood is, not that it forces a person to do or not to do 
a certain thing, but that it forces him by depriving or 
threatening to deprive him of commercial and social inter- 
course with his fellowmen—advantages to which he is 
supposed to have an unalienable right from nature. 
Accordingly, even at the risk of being tedious, it seems 
desirable to examine the question more minutely, and deter- 
mine, if possible, how these practices stand with regard to 
strict and legal justice. It will not be necessary to refer 
specially to charity, as there is nothing peculiar about its 
application here. 


IV. 


With all deference to the writer of the ably-reasoned 
article' that appeared in the last issue of this periodical, 
I submit that we are not yet justified in abandoning the 
traditional view, according to which strict rights are founded 
on the essential independence of every member of the great 
human family. It is just because each one of us is an 
intelligent being, subservient to no creature, placed here 
to work as well as he can the design the Almighty had in 
creating him, that rights accrue to us at all; and it is from 
this fact, too, that the nature of these rights must be deter- 
mined, The earth and the fulness thereof God has given 
to man—to one man, naturally, as much as to another. 
The ruler and the subject are equal in this, that each may 
use for his own end, not only his personal gifts of body and 
soul, but also the goods of the earth according as his 
strength enables him, and opportunities are afforded him. 
Thus it happens that a number of perfectly independent 
individuals are placed together on this earth, to live on it 
and to use it. And the virtue of strict justice it is that 
provides that these natural claims which every man has 
shall not be disregarded. 

It is not so much a corollary as of the very essence of this 
human independence, that no man has from nature any 
right that another perform a positive act in his interest. 


*“The Basis of Justice,” Intsq ToBoLocicaL QuaRTERLY, No. 4. 
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Accordingly, for pressure that is exercised by withholding 
what a person is under no prior obligation to give, or 
refusing to do what one is otherwise not bound to do, no 
justification at all is required ; that is, as far as the virtue 
of strict justice is concerned. Thus in the case already 
referred to, no matter how inconvenient or expensive it 
may be for the master either to dispense with the services 
of the butler or to accept those of his friend the footman, 
the butler may, without being guilty of any injustice, refuse to 
remain in the employment, unless his wish is acceded to. 

Coming now to deal with pressure that is exercised by 
positive acts, it must be evident, if the concept of strict 
justice I have adopted be the correct one, that man’s 
freedom of action is restricted by that virtue only when it 
violates a strict right of another. In other words strict 
injustice is committed only when a person does something 
which another has a strict right that he should not do. 
And this is precisely what is said to happen always in boy- 
cotting, and what does very frequently happen in reality. 

In this connection it would be desirable, if time and space 
permitted, to examine the essential relations of human 
society, to see in what sense society is natural to man, 
and to determine how far its form is necessary and how 
far it depends on free conventions between the individuals 
that compose it. But such a project would outrun the 
limits of a single article, and so we must content ourselves 
with assuming a few principles which I am confident no 
reader will be disposed to call in question. 

In civilized society, at least, every citizen has a strict 
right to social and commercial intercourse; a strict right, 
moreover, that no one attempt to interfere with the 
advantages that free participation in society undoubtedly 
affords. At the same time it must be evident that this 
right is not altogether absolute or such as must obtain in 
all possible circumstances. Assuredly it cannot be held 
to be more absolute and inalienable than his right to his 
life or liberty ; and even of these, as we know, he may be 
sometimes deprived. If a murderer may be hanged, or 
a thief imprisoned, why may not a land-grabber, for instance, 
be condemned to social ostracism ? Nay, more, does not 
the very highest authority in Church and State sometimes 
encourage and even command such ostracism? Does 
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not the outlaw lose all rights of citizenship? And is not 
the “ Vetitum Civile’ one of the effects of the sentence of 
excommunication ? 

I am not unmindful of the consideration that while acts 
of this kind are lawful for the properly constituted authori- 
ties, they may be altogether unlawful for private individuals 
or associations. My object, so far, has been simply to show 
that they may be just at all. We have now to determine 
whether they may be just also for combinations of citizens. 

Whatever we may think about the actual formation of 
society, or whatever may be our views about the source of 
civil authority as it actually exists, we cannot, without 
proof, admit any limitation to man’s natural liberty. 
And since in the formation of primitive society men would 
be naturally free to insist on all sorts of reasonable con- 
ditions, we must assume that similar liberty still exists, 
until reasons are shown to the contrary. For my part I 
can see no such reasons. I recognise, of course, that it is 
a hardship for any one to have to submit to the restraints 
of civilization, without being permitted to share its ad- 
vantages ; but it would be no less hardship if one were not 
admitted to intercourse when society was first formed. 
Anyway, in each case the sufferer has the remedy in his 
own hands, for he has simply to submit to conditions which 
are assumed to be reasonable. 

It would appear, then, that any individual’s right to 
social intercourse is limited, and obtains only when he is 
prepared to observe the reasonable conditions insisted on 
by the others with whom he wishes to associate ; and it is 
competent for any section of society to come to an under- 
standing about conditions that shall be regarded as essential 
to membership. Provided these conditions are reasonable, 
no one can say that it would be unjust to insist on them. 
On this principle it seems to me the justice of boycotting 
must be determined. Are the terms insisted on by the 
boycotters, farmers, traders, or workmen, or whatever other 
class they belong to unreasonable in the circumstances ?’ 
If they are, the boycott is unjust ; otherwise it is not. 

‘That unreasonable conditions are also unjust is evident, because every 
man has from nature an interest in the goods of this earth, and a right to 
support and perfect himself therefrom ; and so no constitution of society or 


distribution of property can be just that unduly interferes with that interest, 
or does not afford a fair opportunity of exercising that right. 
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The determination of what is reasonable or unreasonable 
in particular cases, can be made only by comparing the 
hardship of the conditions with the importance of the in- 
terests they are intended to protect ; it is one of those moral 
questions that can never be resolved to a mathematical 
nicety. Some cases must cause as little difficulty. For in- 
stance, the inhabitants of any town would not scruple, nor 
is there any reason why they should, to come to a very 
definite understanding not to associate in any way with a 
trader who attempted to undermine their faith or corrupt 
their morals, or with any of their number who should support 
him. On the other hand it is clear that it would be un- 
just for these people to insist in the same way that every 
one should have his house lighted by gas rather than by 
electricity: that is, at least, when no very grave municipal 
interests are involved in the use of one system of lighting 
rather than the other. 

With regard to agrarian boycotting and labour strikes, 
it need only be said that if the conditions insisted on are 
sometimes severe, the interests involved are not unfrequently 
sufficient to justify them. It does not roquire a great 
effort of the imagination to realize how important it is for 
workmen to secure decent wages; while a very moderate 
amount of consideration will make it clear that it is no light 
matter for tenant farmers—especially according to the 
system of land tenure that prevailed in this country a few 
years ago, and, to a certain extent, even up to the present— 
to prevent any third party from interfering in disputes 
between the tenant and his landlord. Hence—to confine our 
attention to the land question, since of that a special diffi- 
culty is made—I should say that the form of boycotting 
which consists in a definite understanding not to have any 
dealing with anyone who seriously prejudices the interests 
of tenants in their relations with landlords—with anyone, 
for instance, who takes a farm that has been vacated 
owing to a dispute about rent—is not unjust, provided the 
farm has been vacated as a protest against unjust or un- 
reasonable exaction. Nor is it unjust even when the 
understanding is backed up by a threat that all who fail 
to observe its terms will be subjected to the same penalties 
as the prime offenders. That does not mean that there 
may not be a great deal of injury committed in connection 
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with boycotting. Sometimes a powerful local organization 
makes unreasonable demands—demands, for instance, that 
farmers should refuse to pay their rents on slight pretexts. 
Sometimes, too, a particular person is held to have violated 
the principles of an association, when in reality he has not 
done so. In such cases, of course, injustice is committed ; 
but they are simply abuses, not genuine applications of the 
principle of boycotting at all. 


¥. 


Though nature has made man independent, it has made 
him no less social. He has to work out his own end, indeed, 
but he has to do it in society. Hence it is his obvious duty 
to promote the interests of that society, from the member- 
ship of which he derives such undoubted advantages. 
Legal justice is the virtue that regulates this duty. It 
would prohibit boycotting, if it could be shown that although 
advantageous for a particular individual or class, it were 
detrimental to society in general. The question then to be 
decided here is whether society, taken in its broadest sense, 
would suffer less by allowing the existing grievances to re- 
main unredressed, than by attempting to remove them by 
organizations such as have been described ; in other words 
whether the advantages that accrue from boycotting are 
sufficient to compensate for the loss sustained by the 
opposing party, for the evil of restricting individual freedom 
of contract, as well as for the undeniable public evil of 
throwing a whole country-side into turmoil. 

Here, too, much must be left to the moral perception of 
each one. For myself I must say that provided the boycott 
were not against strict justice, according to the principles 
stated in a preceding paragraph, I should not be disposed 
to pay much further attention to the first two considerations. 
The reasons for this will be evident from what has been 
said already. I should regard the disturbance of public 
order as far more serious. But the issues at stake—to 
secure, for instance, a fair field for labour, or equitable re- 
lations between landlords and tenants—are, or at least 
may be, important enough to justify it. 

I am perfectly alive to the danger of establishing a 
principle that would justify perfectly irresponsible agitators 
in undertaking the redress of grievances; and, by way of 
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preliminary, in setting neighbours at each other’s throats. 
And it is because this danger is so great, many are of opinion 
that the grievances, if they really exist at all, should be 
referred for redress to lawfully constituted authority ; but 
that on no account should one of the contending parties 
take the law into his own hands. That would be true, 
indeed, if there were in existence an authority that could 
be depended on to settle the disputes. But the supposition 
is that there is not; and while there is not, each side has 
only to make the most of all the lawful means it finds at 
its disposal. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that boycotting is not neces- 
sarily a violation of either strict or legal justice. It 
may, however, be against either or both. It is against 
strict justice, if there is no proportionate justification for 
the restraint it places on the liberty of action to which 
every man is entitled. And it is against legal justice, 
when, judged according to its widest effects, it makes for 
the detriment rather than for the benefit of society. 


J. KELLEHER. 





Che Soteriological Ceaching of Christ.’ 


Dip Christ foresee and foretell His death at the hands of 
the Jews, or did He to the very end expect some providen- 
tial interference that would give Him the victory over His 
enemies and establish His glorious Messianic reign on 
earth ? Was His prayer in the garden an expression of this 
lingering hope, and His cry of desolation on the cross a 
confession of disappointment and despair? If He did 
foresee before the end that fidelity to His mission would 
involve the sacrifice of His life, did He arrive at this con- 
clusion only as the result of a painful experience, in the 
course of which the brighter illusions He originally enter- 
tained were gradually dispelled, and the ultimate outcome 
of the bitter hostility provoked by His preaching appeared 
clear and inevitable to His mind? Or did He all the 
time, from beginning to end of His ministry, possess a 
clear consciousness of what was before Him, and not 
merely foretell His death as being in some way a necessary 
incident in His mission, but announce it as the efficacious 
cause of the world’s redemption, the setting up and sealing 
of the new covenant between God and men ? 

This question is but a part of the larger problem on which 
criticism has been busy in recent years—the problem of 
determining what precisely Christ’s own teaching was, of 
disentangling His original Gospel from the mass of inter- 
pretations and accretions with which His disciples, even in 
the first generation, are alleged to have overlaid and 
obscured it. It is interesting to observe that the two most 


’ 1 On the subject of this paper the reader is referred to two excellent works 
published last year: De Soteriologie Christiane Primis Fontibus, Examen 
Historico-Theologicum quod instituit Camillus Van Crombrugghe (Lovanii, 
1905)—a dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology in the Catholic University 
of Louvain; and Le Dogme de la Redemption, Essai d’ Etude Historique, par 
PAbbé J. Riviére (Paris, 1905)—also a Doctorate dissertation crowned by 
the Catholic Institute of Toulouse. The first work deals exclusively with the 
data of the Synoptics and goes fully into critical details. The second treats 
briefly the whole Scriptural data, and proceeds to give a full critical history 
of the development of soteriological doctrine. 
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famous attempts that have been made to solve the general 
problem—that of Professor Harnack, and that of the 
Abbé Loisy—have issued in contradictory results; and 
in reference to that part of the problem, with which this 
paper proposes to deal, no better success has crowned the 
labours of critics. Confining ourselves to the Synoptic 
Gospels, from which alone the critics hope to recover 
the teaching of Christ, we find that the crucial texts referring 
to our subject are treated in a variety of ways. Setting 
aside details—into which I do not propose to enter— 
the divergent views proposed may be broadly distinguished 
as follows :—(1) Some admit the substantial, or at least the 
relative, authenticity of the most important logia attributed 
to Christ in reference to His death, but endeavour to explain 
away their realistic meaning. (2) Others, on the contrary, 
admit their realistic meaning as they stand in the Gospels, 
but deny their authenticity, and consider their introduction 
into our Gospels as due, either to St. Paul’s teaching, or 
(3) to the apologetical and religious speculations of the 
first generation of believers. It is admitted that redemp- 
tion through the death of Christ is the central idea in 
St. Paul’s theology, and that, whether as the result of his 
teaching or as a collective sentiment, inspired by their 
own reflection, the first generation of Christians soon 
became familiar with the idea ; and the problem is, assum- 
ing that the logia we possess are not genuine sayings of 
Christ, to ascertain their real source and point out how 
they came to be incorporated in the Synoptic Gospels, or, 
admitting at least their relative authenticity, to explain 
their original meaning in the mouth of Christ, as literary 
references or casual figures of speech that were never 
intended to bear the crude realistic interpretations they 
have received in traditional theology. 


I. 


Before discussing particular texts, it may be well to pre- 
mise that, supposing our Synoptic Gospels to have assumed 
their present form about or not long before the year 70, 
the possibility of their final redaction being influenced by 
St. Paul’s teaching is not to be denied. Neither is it to 
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be denied that the teaching of St. Peter,’ and St. John,’ 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews’—a teaching which 
agrees with St. Paul in proclaiming the salutary efficacy 
of Christ’s death—might have been borrowed from the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But it is always a violent in- 
ference from a vague possibility to the actual fact; and 
in the present instance, whether in the case of the 
Synoptists or of SS. Peter and John, the historical proba- 
bilities are all the other way. Whatever may have been 
the sources—written or oral—of our present Matthew 
and Mark, they certainly betray no dependence in other 
respects on St. Paul; and if borrowing took place in the 
few instances in question, where there is reference to 
Christ’s salutary death, it would be an exceptional procedure 
for which no sufficient reason can be assigned. Why 
should not the redactor have been influenced by the same 
general motive to bring into greater relief the divine Son- 
ship, for instance, and other points of doctrine more 
insistently developed in St. Paul? In St. Luke’s Gospel, 
where, if anywhere, we might expect to discover traces of 
Pauline theology, so few are the traces to be found that 
critics are practically unanimous in supposing St. Luke, 
at the time of writing the Gospel and the Acts, to have 
been unacquainted with St. Paul’s Epistles.‘ Moreover, 
in one particular instance where he clearly depends on St. 
Paul—in his account of the institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist—he shows his independence by omitting what 
St. Paul emphasised and by adding from another source. 
There is still less probability of SS. Peter and John having 
learned their doctrine of redemption from St. Paul ; and, 
on the whole, it is attributing altogether too much to the 
influence of St. Paul to suppose that he could have in- 
vented’ and imposed upon the whole Church, including 

' See I. Pet. i., 1-2, 18-19; ii., 21-25; iii., 18. 
iad See I. Johni., 7; iv., 8-12; Apoc.i.,5; v.,9; vii., 14; xiv., 3-4; xxil., 

* Passim. 

* M. v. Crombrugghe (p. 144), however, casts doubt on this “‘“common-place” 
of criticism. 

*M. Loisy writes : “ Les premiers croyants corrigeaient le fait brutal de la 
mort par la gloire de la résurrection. Paul découvre a la mort un sens et une 
efficacité qui peuvent compter indépendamment de la résurrection, tout em 
lui étant co-ordonnés ” (L’ Evang. et L’ Kglise, 2° ed., p. 113). 
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the other Apostles, a doctrine which they had not previously 
known, and believed to have been taught by Christ. We 
know on his own word how bitterly St. Paul’s teaching 
and authority were combated in almost every part of the 
Church ; and we know how he protests, among other things, 
that his own Gospel was in absolute agreement with that 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem.' But it is impossible to 
understand how he could make this boast in the face of 
his enemies, if the very doctrine which is most prominent 
in his Gospel had been his own personal discovery. We 
have, besides, his own declaration in I. Cor. xi. 23: ‘“‘ For 
I have received from the Lord what I have also delivered 
to you, &c.,” the meaning of which most probably is that 
he has received his Eucharistic teaching by way of tradition 
from the Lord.? Thus, on general grounds and in accord- 
ance with St. Paul’s own account of the matter, we are 
justified in condemning as uncritical and unhistorical the 
statement of M. Loisy that “ Paul discovered in the death 
of Christ a sense and an efficacy”’ unknown to the first 
believers. 

This is recognised by Prof. Harnack, who would transfer 
the credit of the discovery from St. Paul to the first 
generation of Christians—thus opening up a still vaguer 
region of possibilities, which in due course are postulated 
as facts. If the assumption is made a priori that Christ 
could not have taught many of the things attributed to 
Him by His immediate disciples, there is no alternative 
but to make the disciples themselves, with whatever violence 
to their good faith and to historical probability, responsible 
for those ideas; nor is there any objective standard by 
which we may test and check the arbitrary process of 
selection and elimination by which it is sought to justify 
the original assumption. What are offered as critical 
arguments are vitiated as a rule at every step by a recurrent 


"See Mer. Batiffol’s Art. in the I. Tagot. Quarterty for Oct., 1906. 

* Cf. I. Cor. xv., 3, where St. Paul simply invokes tradition as the source 
of his teaching that Christ “ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
The majority of non-Catholic scholars understand I. Cor. xi., 23, in the sense 
explained, and among Catholics who adopt the view are Maier (Comment, 
tber I., Cor. p. 251 sq.), Hehn (Die Einsetzung des hl. Euchar. als Beweis fur 
die Gottheit Christi, p. 54 sq.), Batiffol (Etudes, &c., 2° Serie, L’ Eucharistie, 
p. a) v. Crombrugghe (op. cit., p. 151 sq.), and apparently Rivicre (op. cit., 
p. 87). 
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petitio principit. On a general view, therefore, one need 
have no hesitation in maintaining that, where the explicit 
teaching of the other apostles and disciples of Christ agrees 
with that of St. Paul, it may safely be assumed to be their 
own and no mere echo of the Apostle of the Gentiles ; 
and that what the immediate witnesses have handed 
down, with every appearance of sincerity and of intrinsic 
probability, as the words of Christ, may safely be credited 
to Him. In dealing with the present question, it is well 
to keep this general principle in mind, and not to allow 
ourselves to get lost in a mass of critical minutiz, which 
often serve no other purpose than to conceal a gratuitous 
counter-assumption. 


IL. 


Independently of the question whether the Jews of 
Christ’s time believed in a suffering Messiah,' it may be 
maintained that by far the most probable interpretation 
of the famous passage in Isaias, lii. 13-liii. 12,° describing 
the “‘ Ebed-Jahveh,” is that which identifies this servant 
of Jahveh, not with the Jewish people as a whole,’ nor 
with that portion of the people made up of the pious and 
faithful, or of the elect and ideal, Israel, nor with some 
unknown individual benefactor of the Jewish race, but 
with the historical person of the Messiah. At any rate 
the Evangelists, and according to their testimony Christ 
Himself, accepted this interpretation. The earliest identi- 
fication of Christ with the servant of Jahveh occurs at the 
baptism in the Jordan: the words addressed to Christ by 
the voice from heaven, “‘ thou art my beloved son, in whom 
I am well pleased,” ‘ are clearly an echo of Isaias xlii. 1; 
and the fact that Christ directly after is led into the desert 
“by the Spirit,” ° seems to recall another expression in 
the same verse of the prophet—a verse which, according 


‘There has been a good deal of controversy on this subject (Vid. v. Crom- 
brugghe, p. 9sq.). From Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Tryphone, cap. 89 and 90) 
it is clear that there were Jews of his time who believed in a suffering Messiah, 
but it would be rash to conclude that this belief dated back to the time of 
Christ ; and the rabbinical texts are obscure and perhaps interpolated. 

* Also lii., 1-3, x7; lix., 1-6; and perhaps 1., 4-9. 

* xlii., 6, excludes this view. Cf. xlix., 8 ; liii., 4. 

* Matt. ii., 18; cf. Luke iii., 22. 

Matt. iv., 1 = Mark 1., 12 = Luke iv., 1. 
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to St. Luke’s account, Christ subsequently applied to 
Himself, when He preached in the synagogue at Nazareth.’ 
These texts represent the most ancient tradition regarding 
the inauguration of Christ’s public ministry, and there are 
absolutely no grounds for disputing their authenticity 
except the exigencies of a preconceived theory. 

In the well-known text of Matthew xx. 28, and Mark x. 
45. about which more will be said later on, Christ refers 
to His sufferings and death in terms that recall the Ebed- 
Jahveh ; and if the authenticity of the saying is admitted, 
the identification will hardly be disputed. Again, in St. 
Luke xxii. 37, Christ claims that the prophecy of Isaias 
(lili. 12), “‘ and he was numbered with the transgressors,” 
is being fulfilled in Him ; and though there is mention here 
of only one circumstance, which, taken by itself, has no 
necessary soteriological import, yet considering the 
original prophecy, to which in its entirety our Lord thus 
briefly refers, it is highly unreasonable to treat this verse 
apart from its context in Isaias, and to deny that its appli- 
cation to Himself by Christ has any important significance.’ 
Xeasons have been advanced by some critics against the 
authenticity of this logion ; but it is enough to observe that 
they are not by any means formidable, and that whatever 
force they possess is done away with by supposing that 
this particular saying of Christ is set down by St. Luke 
outside of its historical context, as happens not infrequently 
in the Gospels.” 

To these instances of formal and explicit identification 
with the servant of Jahveh may be added a number of 
others, less explicit but sufficiently probable. Thus the 
answer sent back by Christ to John the Baptist, who had 
sent to enquire if He were the Messiah, enumerates a 
number of traits that belong to the Ebed-Jahveh.* It 
is probable, also, that in those places where Christ speaks 

' Luke iv., 18-21. 

*So M. Loisy, approving G. Hollman: “M. Hollman fait tres bien voir 
que l’application du chapitre (lii.) d’Isaie s’est développée dans la tradition 
chrétienne et que Jesus lui-meme cite seulement le verset 12 et qu’il ne semble 
pas avoir eu d’attention particuliere pour le reste” (Révue dhist. et de litt. 
relig. vii. (1902), p. 175). 

*In St. Luke’s Gospel the prophecy of St. Peter’s denial might be cited 


as an instance (xxii., 34-39). Cf. Matt. xxvi., 30-34; Mark xiv., 26-31. 
* Matt. xi., 2sq.; Luke vii., 18 sq. 
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of His death as necessary for the fulfilment of Scripture,’ 
He has the prophecy of Isaias in mind. It is easy to say 
that all these texts embody after-thoughts of the disciples 
and do not represent Christ’s own original sayings, but the 
statement is made on purely a priori grounds, and may be 
denied as easily as itis made. Nor is it consistent to object 
at the same time from the opposite side, that, if Christ had 
really thought of Himself as the Ebed-Jahveh, He would 
surely have made a great deal more of the identification 
than He has done. To most people the instances referred 
to will appear to be amply sufficient. And if Christ’s 
identification of Himself with the servant of Jahveh be 
admitted, it is futile to contend that He had recourse to 
it only by way of a literary reference. His statement in 
the synagogue at Nazareth and in St. Luke xxii. 37, and 
His frequent insistence on His death as necessary for the 
fulfilment of prophecy preclude any such hypothesis. 
Finally, in support of the contention that it was from 
Christ Himself, and not from later reflection, that the 
disciples learned to identify Him with the servant of 
Jahveh, we may point to the terms of St. Peter’s speech 
after the curing of the lame man, and to the incident 
of Philip and the eunuch.’ St. Peter calls Christ the 
mais Qcod, which seems to be an equivalent of Ebed- 
Jahveh, and contrasts His glorification by God with His 
delivery to death by the Jews in a way that recalls 
Isaias lii. 13-14; while the readiness with which Philip 
interprets Isaias for the eunuch shows that his interpreta- 
tion was already a commonplace with the first believers. 


III. 


Apart from His identification with the servant of Jahveh, 
there are many texts in the Synoptics which attribute to 
Christ the foreknowledge and prediction of His death. 
Reserving for separate treatment the logion in Matthew 
xx. 28, and Mark x. 45, and the words of institution at 
the last supper, we may call attention in the first place 
to the veiled allusion to His death which Christ introduces 


* Matt. xxvi., 24, 56 sq.; Mark xiv., 21, 48 sq. ; Luke xxii., 22. It is the 
same after the resurrection—Luke xxiv., 7, 27, 45. 
® Acts iii., 13, and viii., 32. 
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in the parable of the bridegroom. His disciples, “as long 
as they have the bridegroom with them, cannot fast, but 
the days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away from them, and then they shall fast in those days.’” 
It was perfectly natural that Christ should speak thus 
obscurely, or even be entirely reticent, on the subject of 
His death during the early days of His ministry, while 
His disciples were as yet totally unprepared to understand 
it. But after the memorable confession of Peter at 
Cesarea-Philippi, Christ, we are told, “began to teach 
them that the Son of Man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the ancients and by the high priests and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise again.’’” 
This apparently is the first clear and explicit prediction, 
and it provoked, as we know, an expostulation from Peter. 
But it is untrue, as some critics have maintained, that this 
declaration is in evident contradiction with the optimism 
of the earlier preaching ; and marks the transition in the 
mind of Christ from the hope of an immediate and glorious 
parousia to the anticipation of suffering and ignominy. 
Christ’s conduct in the temptation, for instance, and on 
other occasions, and the general tenor of His earlier teaching 
are not in the least suggestive of intemperate eschatological 
dreams. Penance and humility, patience and meekness 
and forgiveness of injury, and submission in all things to 
the will of God, and confidence in His Fatherly providence— 
these are the dispositions insisted on for entry into the 
kingdom of heaven; it was Peter’s failure to enter into 
these dispositions that unfitted him to comprehend at the 
time the congruity of his Master’s death: ‘ Thou savourest 
not the things that are of God, but the things that are 
of men.’”* 

Then, as we have seen, the hint already given in the 
parable of the bridegroom shows that Christ was conscious 
from the beginning of the mystery which He did not judge 
fit to declare till the opportune time had arrived. Critics, 
of course, who contend for the opposite view are bound to 
get rid of this parable: which they do by asserting that it 
represents in its present form a later elaboration of some 

* Mark ii., 19-20; Matt. ix., 15; Luke v., 34-35. 

* Mark viii., 31; Matt. xvi., 21. Cf. Luke ix., 22. 

Mark viii., 33. Cf. Matt. xvi., 23. 
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simple comparison employed by Christ on this occasion. 
But the assertion is entirely gratuitous, and derives no 
support from comparison with the prophecy of the sign of 
Jonas as given in Matthew xii. 38-41, which they cite as a 
parallel instance of later tendentious treatment. We are 
free to admit that verse 40—which is a genuine saying of 
Christ—is out of place here in St. Matthew, as was main- 
tained long ago by Maldonatus ;' and on this supposition, 
though we are unable to restore the saying to its original 
historical context, we are justified in holding that it belongs 
to the later teaching—to the period after Peter’s confession. 
Its occurrence, therefore, in the present context in St. 
Matthew argues no conscious purpose on the part of the 
compiler beyond the desire to insert a logion which he 
knew to be authentic in what at first sight would appear 
to be a suitable place. 

The only approach to a positive argument for Christ’s 
belief in an early parousia is based on the eschatological 
logion in Matthew x. 23, and on other details of the discourse 
which is presented in connection with the first mission 
of the Apostles.” The manner in which the Apostles are 
divided, so as to widen the field of their activity, and the 
directions given for their guidance are said to indicate a 
sense of the exceptional value of time and of the need of 
haste, intelligible only in view of an imminent parousia. 
They are warned, for instance, not to waste any time with 
unbelievers, but to shake off their feet the dust of those 
places that reject them, and they are told in conclusion 
that however much they hasten, they shall not have 
finished the cities of Israel till the Son of Man shall come 
(x. 23). But it is surely uncritical to assume that all the 
sayings collected together in this chapter of St. Matthew 
were spoken on this occasion. On comparison with Mark 
vi. 7-11, and Luke ix. 1-5, one would be inclined to hold 
that only verses 1-14 of this chapter in St. Matthew belong 


* On comparison with Matt. xvi., 4, and Luke xi., 29 sq., we find “ the 
sign of Jonas ” to be nothing more than the preaching of penance ; and the 
same is true of Matt. xii., 38-41, if we omit verse 40, which does not accord 
smoothly with the context. A'‘ter refusing a sign it seems hardly consistent 
to speak in this way of the resurrection. See v. Crombrugghe, p. 58 sq., whe 
adopts Maldonatus’ view. 

* Matt. x.; Mark vi. 
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to this particular occasion, verses 15-16 being given by St. 
Luke (x. 3, 12) in connection with the mission of the seventy- 
two disciples, and the remaining verses 17-23 being originally 
a part of the long eschatological discourse delivered by 
Christ in Jerusalem a few days before His death.’ And 
as regards the directions given to the Apostles, there is 
nothing in them indicative of haste: they are general ad- 
monitions suitable at all times for those who engage in 
apostolic work. The command to shake the dust from their 
feet is merely an allusion to a well-known rabbinical ceremony 
to be observed by Jews returning from Gentile countries 
on their approach to the Holy Mount—an allusion intended 
to warn the Apostles against fellowship with unbelief.’ 
There is no contradiction, therefore, between Christ’s 
earlier teaching, notwithstanding His reticence on the 
subject of His death, and the later teaching in which He 
openly foretells that event. Neither can it be said that 
there is any significant development in the clearness and 
definiteness of the predictions from the first after Peter’s 
confession down to the very last. In all we have about 
four predictions recorded by all three Evangelists, three 
recorded by two, and ten by only one. While still in 
Galilee, and when the people were in admiration at His 
doctrine, Christ took the Apostles aside and said to them 
in secret: ‘“‘The Son of Man shall be betrayed into the 
hands of men, and they shall kill him, and after that he is 
killed he will rise again the third day.”* St. Mark adds 
that “they understood not the word, and they were afraid 
to ask him,” and St. Matthew tells us that they were sad on 
account of it. On the way to Jerusalem we have the same 
prediction with some further details added: ‘‘ Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem and the son of man shall be betrayed 
to the chief priests and to the Scribes and the ancients, 
and they shall condemn him to death and deliver him to 
the Gentiles ; and they shall mock him, and spit upon him, 


_ \Cf. Mark xiii. 9-13, which corresponds closely with Matt. x. 17-23. It 
is difficult to suppose that in the same discourse, and in reference to the same 
temporary mission, Christ should say : “‘ Go ye not into the way of the Gentiles” 
(v. 5), and “ ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my sake, 
for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles” (v. 18). These latter words are 
appropriate only in connection with the final mission of the Apostles. 

* Cf. Mark vi. 11, and Luke ix. 5. 

* Mark ix. 30-31; Matt. xvii. 21-22; Luke ix. 44-45. 
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and scourge him, and kill him; and on the third day he 
shall rise again.”' And besides these solemn and formal 
predictions we have many casual allusions. Christ sees in 
the death of John the Baptist a presage of His own; 
He asks the sons of Zebedee if they can drink the chalice 
that He shall drink ;* to the announcement that Herod is 
seeking His life He replies that His time is not come, and 
that He is to die at Jerusalem.‘ Even in the glory of the 
transfiguration it is of His death that He discourses with 
Moses and Elias;° and elsewhere He expresses His longing 
to be baptized with the baptism of blood that awaits Him.‘ 
Then, after coming to Jerusalem, he presents Himself as the 
son of the lord of the vineyard, whom the wicked servants 
slay,’ and sees in the anointing of His feet a preparation 
for His burial.”* Before the last supper He announces 
this pasch to be His last;° during the supper He reveals 
the treachery of Judas,” and on the way to Gethsemane 
foretells the denial of Peter.’ In His prayer in the garden 
He voluntarily accepts the death that is so near at hand,” 
and nothing now remains but the actual fulfilment of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and His own. 

In the face of these texts it requires no little hardihood 
to assert with M. Loisy that in the discourses relating to 
Christ’s death “there would appear to be no sentence 
formally retained as the word of the Lord,” but that their 
general tenor (énoncé général) is “based (calqué) on the 
accomplished facts and on the theme of the primitive 
Christian preaching.” * Our Gospels certainly give these 
predictions formally and explicitly as the word of our Lord, 
and before setting aside the Gospel account, the sober 
historian will require very much stronger reasons than the 

1 Mark x. 33-34; Matt. xx. 17-19; Luke xviii. 31-34. 

2 Matt. xvii. 12; Mark ix. 11. 

3 Matt. xx. 22; Mark x. 38. 

‘ Luke xiii. 32 sq. 

5 Luke ix. 31. 

* Luke xii. 50. 

7 Matt. xxi. 38; Mark xii. 7-8; Luke xx. 14-15. 

® Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8. 

* Matt. xxvi. 2. 

© Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii. 21-23. 

0 Matt. xxvi. 31-36; Mark xiv. 27-32; Luke xxii. 34. 

Matt. xxvi. 42; Mark xiv. 36; Luke xxii. 42. 

8 DT Fvang. et [ Eglise, 2° ed., p. 85. 
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critics of M. Loisy’s school have been able to give. They 
appeal, for instance, to the idea of a divine necessity (Set) 
which our Gospels, as they stand, connect with the death 
of Christ, and which is held to savour of Paulinism! As 
if there could be any more natural way of expressing the 
idea intended, in the hypothesis that Christ really knew 
and understood the part His death was to play in the divine 
economy of redemption. Again, an elaborate attempt is 
made to prove that the allegory or parable of the wicked 
tenants of the vineyard could not have been spoken by 
Christ; but it is enough to say that the arguments are 
purely subjective and need not detain us here. Finally, 
an appeal is made to the prayer in the garden and the cry 
on the cross—to the former as a proof that Christ even 
then hoped to be delivered from death, to the latter as a 
proof that He died in disappointment and despair. But if 
Christ allowed the instinctive recoil of human nature from 
suffering to find expression in the prayer that His chalice 
might pass, He was prompt to add the deliberate expression 
of His entire submission to the will of the Father—and in 
terms which show that He was fully conscious of what 
that submission involved. As to the words which Christ 
uttered on the cross: “ Eli, Eli, lamma sabactani,”! they 
are a citation of Ps. xxi. 2, and are to be understood as such. 
If the psalm be taken as Messianic, the words in the mouth 
of Christ, so far from constituting a difficulty, are equiva- 
lently a claim on His part to the literal fulfilment of one 
more prophecy in the very desolation of His death. But 
even if the Messianic reference of the psalm be denied, as 
it is denied by rationalistic critics, it is enough to! observe 
that it is clearly incompatible with the temper of a despair- 
ing and disappointed man to represent Him as citing 8. 
Scripture in His agony, and calling upon God as “my 
God,” and promising paradise to the penitent thief, and after 
announcing to the world that His work is consummated, 
commending His spirit calmly and resignedly into the hands 
of His Heavenly Father. Hence it is not surprising to find 
some critics driven to the alternative expedient of question- 
ing the authenticity of the words on which the argument 
of their fellow-critics is based. 


‘Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 
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IV. 


We are justified in concluding from all that precedes 
that Christ foresaw and foretold His death as being in some 
way a necessary part of His Messianic mission. ' But the 
further question remains whether He Himself has left us 
any definite teaching regarding the salutary value of His 
death, and if so, to what extent this teaching furnishes a 
legitimate basis for apostolical and ecclesiastical develop- 
ments on the theory of man’s redemption. For answer 
to this question we must examine the famous logion recorded 
in identical terms by Matthew and Mark, and the words of 
consecration at the last supper, recorded with variations 
by all three Evangelists. 

In reproving the Apostles for the contentions occasioned 
between them by the request of the ambitious mother of 
the sons of Zebedee, Christ is reported as saying: “ For 
the son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom for many (ov« #\Gey 
Staxovnbivat adda Staxovicat cat Sodvar thy uyhy avdTod AUTpov 
dvtl moddav).”' Are these the authentic words of Christ, 
and if so, what is their meaning ? 

It would be tedious to follow out in detail the arguments 
by which the authenticity of this saying is impugned, but 
a few of what seem to be the most important may be 
noticed. Assuming that Mark is the source of Matthew, 
those critics who favour the view that St. Paul was the 
discoverer of Christian soteriology pretend to make out 
from a number of instances a general proof of Mark’s depen- 
dence on St. Paul: from which they conclude that a doctrine 
so distinctly Pauline as that contained in our text, “ has,” 
in the words of M. Loisy, “every chance of having been 
influenced by the theology of Paul.”* An equally critical 
and much more historical supposition is that both Paul and 
Mark depend on the same primitive source, going back 
through the first disciples to Christ Himself. St. Paul 
himself avows his dependence on tradition,’ and in the case 
of St.;Mark a written source might be conjectured, or an 
appeal be made to the general oral tradition ; or, if one is 
bound to be still more specific, St. Peter might be named, 

? Mark x. 45, and Matt. xx. 28. 


* Op. cit., p. 116. 
*I. Cor. xi. 23, and xv. 23. Cf. supra. 
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with as much probability as anyone else, as the inspirer 
of Mark’s soteriology. As already observed, St. Peter’s 
teaching, so far as it is reflected in his writings, might be 
said to be “Pauline” in character. In regard to the 
absence of this logion from St. Luke, which is also urged as 
an argument, it is enough to remark that it is by no means 
certain that the incident recorded in Luke xxii. 24 sq. (where 
it is claimed our text should appear) is the same as that in 
Mark x. 41 sq., and Matthew xx. 24 sq. But even if it be 
supposed that there is reference to the same incident, the 
fact that the incident is transferred by St. Luke from its 
historical context for a special didactic purpose would be 
a sufficient reason for omitting this saying, even though 
it stood in the source upon which he depended. 

Finally, an objection is based on the use of the title 
“Son of Man,” which is a Messianic title, and is elsewhere 
employed by Christ only, as it is alleged, with an objective 
reference to designate not Himself as He then was, but 
Himself as He hoped soon to be, the Messiah coming in 
glory to execute judgment on the world. But allowing 
that the “Son of Man” was a Messianic title, yet it was 
not so clearly such that its use violated the terms of the 
reserve habitually practised by Christ in regard to His 
Messianic claims; and at any rate, in speaking to the 
Apostles after Peter’s confession of the Messiahship, there 
was no reason why Christ should not appropriate the title. 
Regarding the other point in the objection, it is sufficient 
to say that its force depends altogether on the gratuitous 
assumption that the whole teaching of Christ was summed 
up in the proclamation of an imminent parousia, and that 
everything else in the Gospels is subordinate to this idea. 
In order to justify this assumption, it is necessary to set 
aside, not only the saying in question, but perhaps a 
majority of all the sayings in the Gospels.’ 

Assuming then the authenticity of our logion, its mean- 
ing is next to be determined. That dyv7i in biblical, and 
more especially in N. Testament, Greek expresses the idea 

* As a matter of fact in several of the texts we have quoted above Christ 
speaks of the sufferings and death of the “ Son of Man”: Mark viii. 31 and 
parall.; ix. 30 and parall.; x. 33 and parall, &c., and it is only after all 


these texts have been disposed of, that is to say, after a sweeping petitio 


principit, that the eschatological connotation of the title “Son of Man” can 
assumed. 
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of exchange or substitution must be admitted as certain.” 
and to A¥’rpov no other meaning can be given than that of 
“ransom ” or “ransom price.” So that Christ declares His 
death to be a ransom paid in exchange for (the deliverance 
of) many. Some would see in this a formal statement of 
the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, and the root idea of 
the doctrine is certainly contained in the phrase. But as 
it is not specified that the debt is paid to the justice of God, 
nor from what precisely the deliverance takes place, it is 
better to abstain from urging Christ’s saying as if it were 
a full theoretic statement. It is sufficiently explicit, as it 
stands, in asserting the salutary efficacy of His death in 
a literal and realistic sense, and with that we can afford 
to be content, leaving it to subsequent reflection and analysis 
to elaborate the theory it suggests. 

Yet there are not wanting modern disciples of Socinus 
who try to allegorise Christ’s words. For this purpose a 
restoration of the original Aramaic has been offered in 
which Avtpov would be represented by a less definite and 
less technical term, signifying liberation in a wide sense, 
and compatible with a metaphorical redemption, dyri 
mod\ikav at the same time being connected with Soiva: in- 
stead of with Adtpov. But the grammatical connexion 
suggested is indefensible, and the proposed restoration, 
however interesting as an exercise of erudite ingenuity, can 
serve no useful purpose. We are concerned with the mean- 
ing of the Greek as we have it from St. Mark, and must 
rely on the Evangelist for its being a faithful rendering. of 
Christ’s words. If one insists on going back to sources, 
Isaias liii. 10 sq.° might naturally have suggested to 
Christ the formula He employed ; the parallel is so striking 
that we are justified, as already stated, in seeing here an 


* The following places may be referred to by way of proof :—Matt. v. 38; 
Luke xi. 11; Rom. xii. 17; Heb. xii. 2,16; I. Pet. iii. 9. 

* av@’ Sv wapadsOn cis Odvarov » Yvy}) aitod =... Kade Gpaprias rokhov 
dviveyxev, Sd TovTo aitds KAnpovopjoe ToAXAot’s. It will be noticed on com- 
parison that I. Tim. ii.5,6( . . «~. dvOpwros ypurris "Inoois 6 Sods 
cavtdv dvtiutpov ixép zdavtwy) closely resembles Mark x. 45, but as to the 
question of literary dependence it is obvious that Paul cannot be the source 
of Mark. Both the literary and theological form of I. Tim. ii. 5, 6 exclude 
this hypothesis, and if the Pauline authorship of this epistle is admitted, 
this text supplies a strong positive argument against M. Loisy’s school. 
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instance of Christ’s identification of Himself with the servant 
of Jahveh. 

There is nothing, again, in the argument of the context 
to favour a metaphorical interpretation of the redemptive 
value of Christ’s death. His devotion to the service of 
others is urged as an example for His disciples, and the 
climax of His devotion will be the giving of His life as a 
ransom for many. Now both the greatness of the service 
and the force of the example would be diminished by mini- 
mising the efficacy of this crowning act of self-sacrifice. 

Finally, as a curiosity, an argument urged by the late A. 
Sabatier is worthy of a passing notice. The phrase rJ&rpov 
avti woddav, it is said, is a figure borrowed from demoniacal 
mythology, and must be taken as a kind of epitomised 
parable, which is not to be transferred too strictly to the 
subject it is used to illustrate. To take the phrase as a 
literal statement would lead to the absurd conclusion that 
Christ considered His life as a ransom due to the devil in 
exchange for the slaves to be rescued from his bondage! ' 
No one else, needless to say, except its author, has been 
able to see the force of this reductio ad absurdum. 


V. 


Coming now to the Eucharistic texts, it is to be observed 
in the first place that there are no textual difficulties of any 
importance except in regard to the passage in St. Luke, 
xxii. 19°-20 (7d imép ipav Siddpevov . . . éeyyxvvopevor), 
which is wanting in some MSS. But the weight of MS. 
authority in its favour is so great that, if the question of 
its authenticity is to be decided by the rules of textual 
criticism alone, there can be no hesitation in retaining the 
text as it stands.” Assuming it, therefore, to be authentic, 


' La Doctrine de’ Pexpiation et son évolution historique (Paris, 1903), p. 25. 

* All Greek MSS. have the disputed text except the bi-lingual D (Codex 
Beze), and the reading in D appears to be accommodated to the Latin. A 
few Latin MSS. of a prehieronymite version omit the passage (a f f’i 1); a and 
b also omit it, but put 17 and 18 after 19". The Curetonian Syriac has 19°”, 
but omits 20 and puts 17 and 18 after 19. The omission is thus an accident 
of the ancient Latin and Syriac traditions, which can be accounted for by 
the difficulty of explaining two cups in St. Luke (17 and 20). The difficulty 
was solved by suppressing verse 20, and full conformity with the other 


evangelists secured, as in several of the MSS., by transferring verse 17 to the 
place of 20. 
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we have, with I. Cor. xi. 23 sq., four versions of the words 
employed by Christ;' but on comparison it will be seen 
that these four fall naturally into two groups—Matthew- 
Mark and Paul-Luke. Matthew and Mark agree. almost 
word for word, except that the former adds in the con- 
secration of the chalice the words eis ddecw dyapriar, 
while the latter, by inserting «de ériv é£€ aitod mavtes 
before the words of consecration, leaves the order of actions 
ambiguous.’ St. Luke, who in the preceding verses (15-18) 
has described the paschal supper,* gives the Eucharistic 
formule in verses 19-20 almost in the same words as St. 
Paul, except that he adds (from Matthew-Mark or their 
source) the words 71a irip ipav éyyvvopevov in the con- 
secration of the chalice, and omits the second injunction 
to repeat the rite. 

It would be impossible to discuss here in detail the 
textual and other arguments by which it is sought to estab- 
lish the derivation of all these texts from St. Paul—from 
his oral teaching rather than from his writings. That St. 
Luke depends on St. Paul is freely admitted: the third 
Evangelist gives the Eucharistic formule liturgically estab- 
lished in the churches founded by St. Paul, yet with differ- 
ences that show his independence as an historian. But 
the question remains as to the source of the Pauline formule 
and of the doctrine which they embody ; and, as has been 
said already, the assumption that St. Paul discovered the 
Eucharistic formule, or that he so far modified the tradition 
he had received as to graft upon it his own doctrine of ex- 
piation, is not only gratuitous, but contradicts the express 
statements of the Apostle.' The differences between I. 
Corinthians and Matthew-Mark are too obvious to allow 
the suggestion that the former is the immediate source of 
the latter, and the hypothesis has been put forward— 


Matt. xxvi. 26 sq.; Mark xiv. 22 sq.; Luke xxii. 19-20. 

*Mark xiv. 23-24: édwxey . . . xalémuv . . . xaielrmy . . - 
the co-ordinate form of narration does not, of course, necessarily imply 
sequence in point of time (as if the Apostles had drunk of the chalice before 
the words were spoken), but may very well, and does, express simultaneity. 
But it is a loose construction liable to ambiguity. Matt. is clear: 
éwxev . . . Réywr. with ; 

* This is one view, which seems to me the more probable. See the discus- 
sion in v. Crombrugghe, p. 139 sq. 

*T. Cor. xi. 23; xv. 3. Cf. Gal. ii. 2; i. 18. 
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without a particle of evidence to support it—that there 
were two forms of the oral Pauline tradition, a Roman 
and a Corinthian, of which our present Mark is a clumsy 
blend, which is reduced to logical order by the redactor of 
Matthew. In other words a fictitious Pauline tradition 
must be invoked to serve the purpose which historical 
Paulinism fails to serve! The whole question of the mutual 
dependence of our texts can be settled, without doing violence 
to any of them, and without making any unwarranted 
assumptions, by keeping to the old-fashioned hypothesis, 
that the words employed by Christ were first embodied 
in the oral (liturgical) tradition of the eleven, from which 
have come on the one hand (through the Aramaic Gospel 
of St. Matthew) the text of the first two Synoptics, and on 
the other hand the oral Pauline tradition, from which again 
have come the text of 1 Cor. xi. 23 sq., and of Luke xxii. 
19-20, with an addition in the latter case borrowed from the 
other tradition. 

But may it not still be disputed whether the tradition 
embodied in our texts, the meaning being substantially 
the same in all, gives a reliable account of what took place 
at the last supper? Are we indebted, if not to Paul, then, 
perhaps, to the primitive Christian community, for the 
ideas which the Gospels attribute to Christ? It 
cannot, we are assured, be supposed that Christ meant 
to teach the mediatorial value of His death, and to set up 
a new covenant with an expiatory sacrifice to be repeated 
regularly by His disciples, and with the “ magical” idea 
of a real presence of His body and blood under the memorial 
elements. Once, however, these ideas were introduced and 
embodied in the liturgy of the Eucharist, it was naturally 
to be expected that both the institution and the ideas should 
be considered as coming from Christ; and as His, accord- 
ingly, they appear in St. Paul and the Synoptists. For 
their real origin many sources have been suggested: the 
religion of Mythra, the Eleusinian mysteries, the Old 
Testament, with its sacrifices and memorial feasts, the 
religious inventiveness of a profoundly spiritual movement 
seeking to realise itself and give concrete expression to its 
consciousness of the divine in symbolic words and observ- 
ances. Once landed in this region of romance and psychology 
there is nothing one cannot explain. But to return to more 
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definite issues, it is contended that the Synoptic Gospels are 
confused and inconsistent in many details of their narrative 
of the closing scenes of Christ’s life, and in their account of 
the supper itself, and that their chronology is in distinct 
contradiction to that of the fourth Gospel, which is here 
assumed to be correct. From which it is concluded that 
the historicity of the Eucharistic supper is open to doubt, 
and that many at least of the words attributed to Christ 
have no right to be considered authentic. 

In all this there is only one difficulty of a serious kind 
that need detain us here. The reconciliation of the 
Synoptics with the fourth Gospel is one of the classical 
problems of ancient and modern exegesis, and every student 
is aware that a variety of solutions has been offered. 
Adopting the view, which is held by several Catholics,' 
that it is impossible to reconcile the chronology of the 
Synoptics, taking the texts as they stand, with that of St. 
John, and assuming, moreover, that St. John’s chronology 
is correct, the problem arises whether the supper, which 
St. John seems to place on the evening of the 13th 
Nisan, could possibly have been a paschal supper, as 
the Synoptists represent it to be, seeing that the 
proper date, and the one observed by the Jews,’ was 
the evening of the 14th. The critics maintain that 
the real supper was not a paschal supper at all, and that 
the statements in our texts representing it as such are an 
evidence of the growth of tradition. If this conclusion were 
founded, a point of some importance would be established, 
though it would not by any means follow that the 
historicity of the Synoptic account would have to be 
abandoned.* All that would follow is that an important 
feature in the Synoptic account would have to be suppressed 
or interpreted in a somewhat violent fashion, and that the 
appropriateness of the words instituting the new covenant, 


‘See v. Crombrugghe, p. 181 sq. 

*St. John xviii. 28; xix. 14, 31, 42, &c. 

*Mer. Batiffol (in Bulletin de litt. ecclésiastique, 1904, p. 298 sq., and after- 
wards in 2nd Vol. of Etudes @hist. et de théol. positive ; L’eucharistie) accepts 
as most probable the solution which denies that the last supper of Christ was 
the paschal supper, and holds it to have been the Kiddusch or something 
similar to the Kiddusch. He admits that it requires a somewhat violent 
(un peu violente) interpretation of the Synoptics to accommodate their 
account to this view. 
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which seem to be intended to recall the solemn establish- 
ment of the old, as described in Exodus xxiv. 8,! would be 
less conspicuous than itis. The Jewish pasch commemorated 
the liberation from Egypt and the establishment of the 
Mosaic covenant, and in order that the correspondence 
between the antitype and the type should be as complete 
as the Synoptic accounts seem to intend, the introduction 
of the former should coincide with the celebration of the latter. 
But it is a long way from this to the conclusion that the 
institution of the new covenant and the precept to repeat 
the rite of institution must stand or fall with the paschal 
character of the supper. 

As a matter of fact, however, the rejection of the Synoptic 
chronology is no reason for denying the paschal character 
of the supper, and the whole chain of argument based on 
that assumption is really beside the point. Christ may have 
anticipated the pasch, and the supper of the 13th Nisan 
may have been truly a paschal supper. There is nothing 
in our texts to exclude this supposition, and the explicit 
statements of the Evangelists are in its favour. The only 
question is the practical one whether it was possible to obtain 
the paschal lamb on the evening of the 13th ; and considering 
the number of lambs that would probably be required for 
the whole of Jerusalem, it is more than likely that more than 
one day was needed for their slaughter, and that one could 
therefore be procured at the temple on the afternoon or 
evening of the 13th. It matters little whether a pasch 
anticipated in this way would be strictly legal in the eyes 
of the Jews. For the purposes Christ had in view a slight 
deviation from strict legality would not matter; or if it be 
urged that any illegality would interfere with the congruous 
fulfilment of the type He had in mind, it must be remem- 
bered that the supper was after all but a prelude to the 
drama of the cross, and the first celebration of the Blessed 
Eucharist a relative and anticipatory sacrifice, as subsequent 
celebrations are likewise relative and commemorative. 

Passing over other objections, which are chiefly subject- 
tive and @ priori, and assuming our texts to be the authentic 
words of Christ, their meaning seems clear and unmistak- 
able. In the Pauline-Lucan tradition Christ speaks 
separately of His body and blood as given and shed for 
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the Apostles ; in the other texts, of His blood as shed for 
many. In all the texts He speaks of His blood as the blood 
of the (New) Testament, or as the Testament itself, just as 
Moses spoke of the sacrificial blood poured out and sprinkled 
on the people in the founding of the Old Testament. This 
seems to indicate as clearly as could be desired the idea of 
His death being a sacrifice, a propitiatory or expiatory 
sacrifice “unto the remission of sins.” Finally, there is 
the precept to repeat, the absence of which from Mark and 
Matthew need occasion no difficulty, since at the time 
these Gospels were written it was unnecessary to record a 
command of which every Christian witnessed the daily 
fulfilment.. Thus we have in Christ’s own words a literal 
and realistic soteriology, not stated indeed in the technical 
language of theology, but suggesting, and demanding for its 
full explanation nothing less than the Catholic theory of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross and of the Mass. This, it may 
be well to observe, is admitted by some of the critics who 
strive so hard to show that the teaching is not Christ’s own.’ 

And yet there are critics who, while admitting the sub- 
stantial authenticity of Christ’s words, would explain them 
as altogether figurative and symbolical. According to 
Spitta, ° Christ, being strongly under the influence of the 
glorious Messianic idea, was suddenly inspired, as the Apostles 
offered Him bread and wine, to give symbolic expression 
to His vision, in which He imagines Himself seated at the 
Messianic feast and regaling His disciples with the glory of 
His presence. His words, then, over the bread and wine 
as types of His body and blood, that is to say, of Himself, 
the Messiah, the mystical food of the elect, are merely a 
vivid anticipation of what is to be in the glorious kingdom 

' This is a sufficient answer to those who would base an objection to the 
authenticity of the precept on its absence from the first two Synoptics. But 
it should further be observed that the practice adopted by the Apostles from 
the beginning of repeating the Eucharistic rite is utterly unintelligible unless 


the command to repeat had been given ; without it psychological explanations 
are clearly insufficient. 
? Andersen, Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus 
(1904). He holds accordingly that St. Paul as well as the Synoptics is inter- 
lated. 
Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, I. (1893). Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma. Eng. Trans. I., 66 (note) ) admits the attractiveness of 
Spitta’s theory, but considers Paul’s statement, I. Cor. xi. 23, too strong to 
allow it. 
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about to be ushered in, and have no reference to His death. 
But however interesting as a poetical fantasy, this theory is 
plainly incompatible with our texts and with history. Christ 
speaks of the sacrificial shedding of His blood for the re- 
mission of sins, and the disciples from the beginning cele- 
brated the Eucharist in commemoration of His death. 
Other critics' would see in the parallel with Exodus 
xxiv. 8 sq. the key to Christ’s figurative meaning. He 
intended in founding the New Testament to make the 
Eucharistic ceremony an exact reproduction of the ceremony 
employed by Moses ; and as the sealing of the Old Testament 
contains no reference to expiation or remission of sin (but 
is rather a thanksgiving rite), so neither does the Eucharistic 
formula, and the phrase in Matthew cis dgeow dyapriav 
is most probably to be set aside as a later addition to Christ’s 
words. So close in fact is the parallel that we must suppose 
Christ to have made a libation of the chalice, as St. Luke’s 
words indicate (morrjpuv . . . éyxvvduevov), and St. Paul 
to have written originally ¢féyeev instead of dcavtws in 
I. Cor. xi. 25. But why on general principles should the 
type—allowing it to be a real type—be the sole key to the 
meaning of the antitype? The type does not rule the 
antitype ; and the parallel, as it is, is sufficiently accurate 
without urging it to extremes. But in any case we have 
facts to deal with, not suppositions of propriety; and 
the fact is that Christ speaks of His death as being for the 
benefit of many unto the remission of sins. To question 
the text is simply to admit that it will not conform to the 
theory. As regards the argument from St. Luke, though 
mornpuov is the grammatical subject of éyyvvopyevov, the 
logical subject is evidently dizar:, as in Matthew and Mark ; 
and, finally, the suggested emendation of the text in I. Cor. 
is an altogether arbitrary proceeding. On the whole, one 
carries away from the study of such attempts a stronger 
conviction that there is only one natural and legitimate 


interpretation of Christ’s words—the one that the Church 
has made her own. 


P. J. TONER. 


‘H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der neutest. Theologie, I., p. 296-300, and O. 


Holtzmann, in Zeitschrift fir neutest. Wissenschaft, v. (1904), p. 100 sq. Also 
Sabatier, op. cit., p. 23 aq. 





Rew Books. 


TL’ Apologétique Traditionelle. Abbe J. Martin. Tome I., pp. 287 ; Tome IL., 
pp. 241; Tome III., pp. 270. Paris: Lethielleux. Cr. 8vo. (The 
vols. may be had separately ; price (paper) Fr. 2.50 each.) 


In the Preface to this work the author reminds us that the preaching and 
the miracles of Christ converted some but left others blind and obstinate, 
according as they had or had not the will to believe. So, he adds, it has been 
since ; the liberty of faith was ever the main thing ; one does not become a 
Christian as one learns geometry ; the proofs of religion do not tell on all 
souls equally, any more than the external action of the Saviour. Since His 
time the method of apologetics conceived and adopted by the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers resembles that of the Gospels quite, occasioning similar 
conversions and obstinacy according as the will of those to whom the appeal 
was made may have been inclined or disinclined to acceptance ; bringing into 
play a new force, which to good wills is irresistible, but for others either does 
not exist at all or is felt to be vain and feeble. 

M. Martin’s main theses are—that faith has been traditionally represented 
as a free act; and that it is useless to appeal to the intellect from without, 
unless by God’s grace the will to believe has been already excited within. 
The three volumes are, as it seems to me, a thinly veiled attack, without 
express mention of the system, on what in certain French Catholic circles is 
known as intellectualism; an attempt to show, without mention of 
immanence, that that method, in some form, is hallowed by the oldest, most 
constant, and best Catholic tradition. 

Volume I., devoted to the apologetic writings of the first five centuries, is 
divided into seven chapters, as follows:—I. De S. Justin & Théophile 
d’Antioche; II. De Clément d’Alexandrie 4 8. Cyprien; III. Origéne; 
IV. Origéne et S. Augustine; V. 8S. Augustine; VI. La Prophétie; 
VII. D’Arnobe 4 S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie. 

Volume II. deals, in five chapters, with the period from the seventh 
century to the end of the sixteenth (extended somewhat so as to comprise 
De Lugo’s treatise De Virtute Fidei Divine, of which M. Martin expresses the 
highest admiration).—I. Controverse contre les Juifs; II. Apologie contre 
les Incrédules, De S. Isidore 4 Alain de Lille; III. Le téiziéme siecle; 
IV. Théorie de la Prophétie ; 8. Isidore de Séville ; V. Melchior Cano et le 
Cardinal de Lugo. 

The scope of Vol. III. is limited to six of the most celebrated French 
apologists of the seventeenth century—Pascal, Huet, Nicole, Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Malebranche. 

The whole is the result of very careful and patient research, and so 
full of erudition that a detailed criticism would require a work of at least 
equal size. The author’s temper is thoroughly calm and judicial throughout ; 
and if his main thesis—that faith is free and is made possible by grace— 
needed support from tradition, he has supplied it abundantly. 
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What is questionable in this’connection is that it should be deemed necessary 
to make all these researches and parade all this learning to prove what no 
Catholic seems to deny. In what school has the freedom of the Act of Faith 
been questioned ¢? And as for the need of grace, it has become a common- 
place that of our natural powers we are unable to overcome grave tempta- 
tions—a doctrine which every one, as far as I know, understands as applying 
not tc external acts alone but to those also of intellect and will, including the 
act of faith and its roots or beginnings. 

There are some points of doctrine proposed by M. Martin which scientific 
study would tend to modify, as I think, even though they should be found to 
have, as he claims, strong roots in tradition. The interest attaching to the 
history and development of dogma should not be allowed to absorb us so 
thoroughly as to make us forget the principle of development ; nor should we 
suppose or imply that where doctrine has not been infallibly defined it has 
become crystallised—at the seventeenth or any other century. If scientific 
theology may not dispense with history, the reverse is also true—that there 
could be no greater mistake than to depend on history alone and give up 
scientific study. 

M. Martin quotes many passages in which it is stated or implied that our 
knowledge of God is innate, that the grace of faith supplies in some way for evi- 
dence of what is believed, and that Church authority—and even infallibility— 
is a necessary corollary of revelation. On these principles it is easy to con- 
struct a proof—if it be a proof—of the existence of God, the fact of revelation, 
and the authority of the Church—the three fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. I do not, as I have said, deny that this line of argument 
is traditional, in the sense of having been adopted by some of the ablest of 
those in whose writings we are wont to seek for the tradition. But the 
argument runs counter to so much that looks like truth, that I should think 
it necessary to submit it to scientific test, even though in the same or 
other no less pure fountains of tradition there were not to be found state- 
ments of equal importance which do not harmonise at first sight with those 
quoted by M. Martin, thereby raising suspicion that perhaps these latter 
express but obscurely what was deep down in the minds of those by whom 
they were written. 

If knowledge of God is innate, how comes it that so many seem not to know 
of Him—to have, at least, no certain knowledge ? Good men, too; or must 
we say that all those who deny or doubt have deliberately hardened their 
hearts or gone astray into the paths of vice? Is not this ignorance, these 
doubts, sometimes found to be involuntary, in the sense of being opposed to 
what we may call a strong will to believe ? How is it that in searching our 
own minds even we who believe are not conscious, some of us, of this innate 
perception of God? Not, of course, that we have not desires otherwise in- 
satiable ; but that we feel it to be one thing to have such desires, and another 
thing to conclude therefrom, antecedently to any further knowledge of God, 
that they will and must be satiated if only we are true to ourselves. St. 
Thomas is quoted (Vol. II., p. 144) as saying that “ connaitre en général et 
sous une certaine confusion, |’existence de Dieu, c’est chose qui, par nature, 
fait part de notre étre; en tant, du moins, que Dieu est la béatitude de 
Thomme”; but he has taken care to add, as is noted even by M. Martin, 
that “ce n’est pas 1A connaitre simplement Dieu ; et de méme constater que 
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quelqu’un vient, ce n’est. pas connaitre Pierre, bien que, en fait, ce soit Pierre 
qui vienne.” It is an illustration of a text which it would be easy to mis- 
interpret, if there were not others of equal authority with which it must be 
harmonised. te 

That the grace of faith makes it possible for a reasonable man to dispense 
with evidence appealing from without, as it were, to his intelligence, I find 
it hard to believe. I readily admit that grace is given, and even that it is 
necessary, in a true sense, not only to supernaturalise the action, but to remove 
intellectual difficulties in which one may have become involved. It is all 
very well for Pascal to tell me to take the holy water and get Masses said ; 
but what if I should be in real doubt as to whether in doing either I may not 
be guilty of superstition ? That some have had such doubts is certain ; that 
the doubt would be subjectively reasonable seems to me no less certain, if 
either there were not sufficient objective evidence or if what evidence there 
is were not sufficiently perceived. 

So, too, with regard to the Church. That she has authority—even in- 
fallibility—is not denied; the question is: how do we know that she has, 
and how may we hope to bring conviction to others? By God’s grace, no 
doubt, especially in cases wherein the conviction involves sacrifice or is other- 
wise difficult. But will the divine assistance produce conviction without 
evidence, or merely enable us to apprehend the evidence more fully and more 
surely ? And what evidence? I do not find that I can convince myself of 
the authority, not to say the infallibility, of the Church, on the ground that 
it is the necessary complement of the revelation which I admit; and not 
being convinced on that ground myself, I have little hope of building on it 
an argument that even with God’s grace might reasonably suffice to bring 
conviction to one who had thought the matter out and come to see it as I do. 

These are a few out of many points as to which I find myself out of sympathy 
with M. Martin’s views. He has given us many texts. I doubt whether he 
has given all, or attached the true meaning to some of those which he has 
given. But even though he were right in his interpretation and there were 
no more to quote, I should be out of sympathy almost quite as much, on 
scientific grounds, which, unless the principle of development is false, are so 
much more fertile of right conclusions that any mere historical investigation. 

W. McDona.p. 


Free-will and Four English Philosophers (Hobbes, Locke, Hume, and 
Mill). By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. London: Burns & Oates. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 234. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


The method adopted throughout this book is to quote a passage from the 
philosopher under examination, and then discuss it. Nineteen extracts from 
Hobbes are treated in this way, ten from Locke, eleven from Hume, and 
fourteen from Mill. They comprise all, practically. that has been said, worth 
reading, by the English philosophical opponents of free-will. 

Fr. Rickaby has taken care to formulate the argument where necessary, 
frequently reducing it to syllogistic form. He brings out the force and the 
weakness of the contention, in many cases not so easy to discern in the 
original, and indicates wherein he deems it to hold, wherein it fails. His 
style is, as it seems to me, much clearer than that of any of the four great 
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masters of style whom he criticises, if not quite so massive; the illustra- 
tions, as in Of God and His Creatures, are clever and to the point, frequently 
humourous, and a fine flavour of scholarship is perceptible throughout. 

It has been a pleasure to note that in so far as he makes any suggese 
tion of a positive kind as to how free-will operates, it turns on this, that whilst 
the act of willing begins as a necessary complacency, this, upon advertence, 
is freely accepted. “ Not to have a regressus in infinitum we must further 
observe that no volition is requisite simply to hesitate, delay, and withhold 
your acceptance of any present complacency—in fact to remain undecided 
and irresolute . . . Your will may hang fire without your resolving to 
be irresolute.”” (Preface, vii.) 

I could wish for a clearer statement as to the relation between the initial 
“spontaneous complacency,” which is not free, and what Fr. Rickaby calls 
the volition, which is free. By the way, is not the complacency a volition in 
the sense of being an act of will? Is the act of volition a continuation of the 
act of complacency, modified and contracted some way, after the moment of 
advertence ? That is what I gather from many passages throughout the 
book, as, for instance, p. 67, where the free volition is described as a “ sustaining 
of the complacency spontaneously arisen after advertence to the insufficiency 
of the same” (Comp., pp. 3, 13, 48, 69, 89, 104,177,205). And yet we read 
of consent and acceptance of the motive (p. 64) and of the complacency be- 
coming a volition by being “ hugged, embraced, enhanced, under advertence, 
by the conscious self” (Pref. vii.). It would be well to throw some further 
light on the relation which that consent or embrace bears to the complacency 
which is hugged. 

Further, I should like to be told more precisely what is the object of the 
advertence which is the immediate antecedent and condition of free volition. 
To what precisely must one advert? The insufficiency of the complacency 
is mentioned (p. 67). Is insufficiency the same as limitation? And is the 
complacency the same as the good which is intellectually presented to the 
will ? 

Moreover,—and this point seems to me the most difficult of all—when the 
will hangs fire and does not embrace the object presented, may this continue 
to be perceived as limited or insufficient ? If so, may the will at any sub- 
sequent moment, while the object is so presented, embrace it? And if it 
may, must this embrace begin as a necessary complacency? This part of 
the subject is very much complicated, I know, by considerations as to how 
the will is set in motion towards an object presented intellectually—con- 
siderations which, as belonging largely to the domain of theology, Fr. Rickaby 
has left out of view. Not, I am sure, that he-has not given them attention ; 
and one would like to know what he regards as most likely to be the truth. 

Apart from all this, there are some observations which I should like to 
ask him to reconsider; as, for instance, whether free actions are so few as, on 
p. 4, they are said to be, especially if freedom consists in power of abstention. 
Also whether we might not get an idea of necessity, or of active causation, or 
of being, by observing external nature (p. 122). Is it not thus that physicists 
seem to have come to a knowledge of the principle of conservation of energy, 
implying causalty? Also whether brutes may not, in their own way, be 
conscious of the Ego: that it is I, not that other dog, that have got this bone 
or this cut of a whip (pp. 138-40). In the same connection, whether conscious- 

H 
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ness of the Eo is the real test of rational intelligence; or whether, without 
general concepts, men might have constructed an instrument so complicated 
as a steam-engine (ibid.); or whether consciousness of personality is the 
fountain-head of liberty, in the sense that liberty begins with that conscious 
personal act—that advertence of self to self (pp. 138, 140, 148, 177): To what 
extent is it true that “if nothing is real but phenomena, causation dwindles 
down to mere sequence without action ” (p. 149)? Is not the conversation 
of energy knowable on phenomenist principles ? And does not conservation 
of energy imply causality ? Limits of space do not permit me to call attention 
to other points which I have noted, but I do not like to omit this: whether 
human authority may not inflict punishment merely as retribution, “ without 
hope either of the reformation of the culprit or of the protection of society ” 
(p. 222). 

Pit may seem as if I had found more to disagree with than to approve of in 
Fr. Rickaby’s work; but it is not so by any means. If I did not regard the 
book as very valuable, I do not think I should go to the trouble of indicating 
the points in which I deem it possible to make it more perfect even than it is. 

W. McDonatp. 


DT Authenticité Mosaique du Pentateuque, par Evg. Mangenot, Professeur 
d’criture sainte 4 Institut catholique de Paris, Consulteur de la Com- 
mission biblique. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 8vo. Pp. 334. Fr. 3.50. 


The author of this work tells us in his Preface that it is intended as a sort of 
commentary on the Responses of the Biblical Commission, published last 
June, in reference to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The work 
consists of four parts. The first part is taken up with a history of Penta- 
teuch criticism and an exposition of the various systems opposed to the 
Mosaic authorship. This portion of the work, which forms nearly two- 
thirds of the whole, was written before the Responses of the Biblical Com- 
mission appeared, and is by far the fullest and most satisfactory. The second 
part sets forth the usual proofs, based upon Sacred Scripture, tradition, and 
internal evidence. in favour of the traditional view, a d afterwards deals with 
some of the chief arguments on the other side. It is a pity that these 
arguments are dealt with so briefly ; as far as it goes the author’s treatment 
is suggestive, but it is quite impossible to do anything like justice to a subject 
so large and complicated within the space of twenty pages. In the third 
part the author undertakes what probably many will consider the gratuitous 
task of deciding what “note” of condemnation a denial of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch would merit. ‘‘ Nous conclurons,” he writes, 
“ qu’elle n’est pas définie ni de foi catholique ni de foi divine, mais que, & 
supposer méme qu’elle ne soit pas théologiquement certaine, elle est cependant 
si nettement enseignée par la tradition catholique qu’il y aurait témérité a 
la nier. Cette conclusion nous parait résulter clairement de l’opposition des 
théses contradictoires, telle qu’elle est faite dans le premier dubium.” I 
shall have something to say on this point ina moment. The fourth and last 
part of the book is taken up with a brief examination of the sense in which the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is to be understood, and it is pointed 
out, in conformity with the second, third and fourth Responses of the 
Biblical Commission, that Moses may have employed secretaries and made 
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use of written sources, and that various modifications, not however affecting 
the substance, may have crept into the work since it was first produced. 

Professor Mangenot is not satisfied with maintaining the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, but, what is quite a different thing, he asserts that 
it has been solemnly affirmed by the Biblical Commission. In the very 
beginning of his Preface he writes: “ L’authenticité mosaique du Penta- 
teuq ie, si fortement niée par les critiques indépendants, vient d’étre solen- 
nellement affirmée par la Commission biblique.” And we have seen him in 
the passage I have cited above concluding from the Response of the Biblical 
Commission that it would be “ temerarious ” to deny the Mosaic authorship. 
Now, one does not like to question the interpretation put upon a Response 
of the Biblical Commission by one of its consultors, but, fortunately, our 
author tells us that he speaks on his own authority and with his own lights. 
“Nous n’avons pas la prétention d’étre le porte-parole autorisé de la Com- 
mission. Nous agissons sans mission, de notre propre mouvement et avec 
nos seules lumieres.” (p. 13). 

The question is one of great importance, for obviously no one has a right 
to seek to commit the Biblical Commission to a certain view if it has not 
committed itself. Now, I believe that the Commission has not solemnly 
affirmed, nor indeed affirmed at all, the Mosaic authorship ; what it has done 
is a very different thing; it has declared that the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch has not been disproved. Surely it is one thing to affirm positively 
that Moses did write the Pentateuch, quite another to declare that the evidence 
against the Mosaic authorship is not decisive. 
is all that the Biblical Commission has done. 
first “‘ Question ” and “‘ Response ” :— 

“Utrum argumenta a criticis congesta ad impugnandam authentiam 
Mosaicam sacrorum Librorum, qui Pentateuchi nomine designantur, tanti 
sint ponderis, ut posthabitis quampluribus testimoniis utriusque Testamenti 
collective sumptis, perpetua consensione populi Judaici, Ecclesiae quoque 
constanti traditione nec non indiciis internis quae ex ipso textu eruuntur. jus 
tribuant affirmandi hos libros non Moysen habere auctorem, sed ex fontibus 
maxima ex parte aetate Mosaica posterioribus esse confectos ” ¢ 

Resp.—“ Negative.” 

Now, decisions like this are not worded at random, and we may rest sure 
that if the Biblical Commission had intended to affirm solemnly that Moses 
is the author of the Pentateuch, it would have found some other way of doing 
so than by saying that there is no sufficient evidence to justify one in affirming 
that he is not. Could not a man feel convinced that the Mosaic authorship 
is not clearly disproved, yet hesitate as to whether the evidence in its favour 
proves it to be certain? And if this is possible, why may not the Biblical 
Commission have affirmed the former, while saying nothing about the latter ¢ 
This, as it seems to me, is exactly what it has done. It has declared that, in the 
light of Sacred Scripture, tradition and internal evidence, the arguments of 
critics are not of such weight as to justify one in affirming that Moses is not 
the author. Whether there are absolutely convincing arguments to prove 


that he is, is a further question on which the Biblical Commission has not 
pronounced. 


The latter, in my opinion, 
Here are the words of the 


To make the matter still clearer, let us look for a moment at the following 
three propositions :— 


(2) It is conclusively proved that Moses did not write the Pentateuch. 
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(d) It is not conclusively proved that Moses did not write the Pentateuch. 

(c) It is conclusively proved that Moses did write the Pentateuch. 

The first of these propositions is substantially the one on which the Biblical 
Commission has pronounced, and this it has rejected. This rejection at the 
same time carries with it an affirmation of (b), which is the ‘ contradictory’ 
of (a). But it does not in any way involve an affirmation of (c), which is the 
‘contrary’ of (a), since, as we learned long ago in Logic, two ‘ contrary’ 
propositions may both be false. Thus, if I say: It is certain that St. Patrick 
was born in Scotland, and: It is certain that St.. Patrick was not born in 
Scotland, both propositions may be false; and he who rejects the former 
does not therefore affirm the latter. Similarly the Biblical Commission, in 
rejecting the view that the Mosaic authorship is disproved, does not therefore 
affirm that it is proved, for between these views lies the possibility that the 
question is still undecided. 

But someone may say that in this interpretation the Response of the Biblical 
Commission is rendered nugatory. This, however, is not so. Surely it is 
something to be assured by such an authoritative body, after an examination 
of the whole question, that the traditional view is not disproved, as most of 
the critics would have us believe it is, and that no one has a right to affirm as 
certain that Moses is not the author. 

For the rest, I can recommend Dr. Mangenot’s work to our readers. The 
first part, which, as I have said, sketches the history of Pentateuch criticism 
and explains the systems opposed to the Mosaic authorship, is carefully and 
well done, and nowhere that I know will the reader find an exposition of those 
systems at once so full and so succinct. 

J. MacRory. 


The Trial of Jesus. Illustrated from Talmud and Roman Law. By the Rev. 
Septimus Buss, LL.B. London: 8.P.C.K. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 125. 1s. 6d. 

Christ's Arraignment before the Church of His Nation. By M. E. P. 
London: 8. P.C.K. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 31. 3d. 


The first of these two little publications contains a great deal of useful 
information on the formalities of Jewish and of Roman criminal law, and 
shows clearly that in the trial of our Blessed Lord both were disregarded. 
And though the Mishna, on which the author relies for the formalities of 
Jewish law, was not committed to writing before the end of the second 
century A.D., yet there is every reason to believe that the traditional code 
which it enshrines was in full force at the time of Christ and long before. 
Here, then, in the light of Jewish and Roman law, is the author’s summing 
up :—‘‘ Looking back over the path we have trodden we recognise four 
distinct stages, each with its own characteristic qualities, of which the first 
and the third afford firm support to our feet from a legal point of view, 
while the second and fourth, from the same aspect should have been regarded 
as forbidden ground to all who took part. These four stages are :—The 
preliminary proceedings, as far as the delivery to the Sanhedrin ; the trial 
before the Sanhedrin ; the trial before the procurator ; the subsequent events. 

1. The arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane, and the delivery of the accused 
to a magistrate, and the subsequent commitment of the prisoner for trial, 
appear to have been legal. In these proceedings there was a co-operation 
of the Jewish and Roman authorities. The arrest was effected by the 
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apparitors of the Sanhedrin, with the consent of the high priest, aided by the 
active support of a cohort of Roman soldiers. 

2. As this arrest was effected by night, the next step after commitment 
should have been the detention of the accused in custody until he could be 
legally brought before the council for trial, a proceeding which was followed 
in the case of the apostles: “‘ They laid hands on them, and put them in 
ward unto the morrow; for it was now eventide ” (Acts iv. 3). This was 
not done in the case of our Lord. He was put upon trial immediately, 
though it was night. The whole trial before the Sanhedrin, therefore, being 
conducted contrary to Jewish law, was null and void. 

3. The brief trial before Pilate (St. John, xviii. 33-38) ending in acquittal, 
was justifiable by Roman law, as customarily administered in the provinces. 

4. The whole of the subsequent proceedings can only be characterised as 
a mere travesty of justice. The judge, under pressure from the mob, insti- 
gated by the furiously jealous hierarchy, lost his head entirely, and converted 
the trial into a triumph of injustice. 

Such, after a full examination of the question, are the deliberate conclusions 
of an English lawyer on the character of the proceedings by which the 
death of our Blessed Lord was compassed. 

The other little work mentioned above endeavours to offer a solution of 
some of the difficulties arising out of the Gospel accounts of Christ’s arraign- 
ment before Annas and Caiphas. To this end it is suggested that “ the term, 
“the high priest,’ may be regarded as having reference to Caiphas only 
when directly so implied; in all other cases the individual thus signified is 
Annas, whose just title it was.”” At the same time it is supposed that on the 
night in question Annas and Caiphas occupied residences in different parts of 
Jerusalem. Not only is John xviii. 14-23, understood of Christ’s arraign- 
ment before Annas, but Matt. xxvi. 58, Mark xiv. 53, 54, and L. xxii. 54-62, are 
referred to the same, and it is in the court of Annas that the three denials of 
St. Peter are held to have taken place. 

Since the office of high priest was a life appointment (Numb. xxxv. 25, 
28), though Annas had. been deposed and Caiphas now held his place by 
Roman authority, there can be no doubt that the Jews must have still looked 
upon Annas as the lawful high priest. Again, St. Luke twice speaks of 
Annas as high priest (L. iii. 2; Acts iv. 6); and St. John very probably 
insinuates Caiphas’ unlawful tenure of the office by speaking of him three 
different times as “high priest for that year.” It is conceivable, therefore, 
that the Evangelists, in the narrative of the Passion, might mean Annas 
every time that they refer to the high priest without naming him. So far 
agree. Butwhen we turn to the Gospels and apply this view, they become 
quite a puzzle. St. Matthew, for instance (xxvi. 57-58), tells us: (57) 
“ But they took Jesus and led Him away to Caiphas the high priest, where 
the scribes and the elders were assembled. (58) And Peter followed Him 
afar off, even to the court of the high priest.” Here the author of the 
pamphlet before us asks us to believe that the high priest in verse 58 is 
Annas, not Caiphas, though the latter has been called high priest in the 
preceding verse, and though there is not the slightest hint in text or context 
that a different person is now meant. Obviously, such a view is subject to 
very serious difficulty, and I prefer to seek for a reconciliation of the 
Evangelists, either on the ground that St. John, xviii. 14-23, refers to the 
arraignment before Caiphas or that Annas and Caiphas occupied an official 
residence in common. J. MacRory. 
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Inspiration. By the late Frederick Watson, D.D., Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer in St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: §. P. C. K. 
8vo. Pp. vill. + 248. 4s. 


We learn from the Preface that this work is posthumous; its author’s 
death occurred on New Year’s Day, 1906. Dr. Watson was evidently a 
careful and reverent scholar, but we cannot say that his work throws, or even 
attempts to throw, much light on the nature and extent of inspiration. He 
starts from what he calls the standpoint of faith and supposes the Bible to 
be inspired, but what he conceives inspiration to be, he nowhere clearly tells 
us. On the other hand, though supposing inspiration and admitting that 
it cannot be proved he devotes nearly a hundred pages to setting forth what 
he calls proofs of the doctrine. Not one of the proofs he advances has any 
real value, nor, indeed, can any satisfactory proof be given of the inspiration 
of the Bible except the authority of an infallible Church. Inspiration is an 
internal supernatural fact, to which only God or His representative can 
witness, and the testimony of the representative might be false and could 
not assure the orthodoxy of the faith dependent on it unless it had the 
guarantee of infallibility. If Protestants are able to-day to believe in an 
inspired Bible the real reason is because they not only received the book 
but also learned its character from the Catholic Church. 

Treating of the Canon, Dr. Watson points to a fact which members of the 
Established Church of England would do well to ponder. “The Sixth 
Article of our Church says: ‘ In the name of the Holy Scripture we do under- 
stand those Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt inthe Church.’ It we take these words literally 
we should have to take out of our Bibles three books in the Old Testament 
and seven in the New—viz., Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and 
Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude and Revelation. There is no 
doubt felt now concerning the great majority of these books, but this does 
not alter the fact that up to the fifth century, A.D., and in some cases still 
later, there were doubts concerning their authority in the Church.” Asa 
matter of fact, there was as much doubt in parts of the early Church regarding 
the canonicity of some of these books as ever there was in regard to the 
deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament; yet the former have been 
retained by Protestants, while the latter have been rejected and excluded 
from Protestant Bibles. 

There are many sound and useful thoughts in Dr. Watson’s book, but they 
are mixed up with so much that is false or misleading that it would be 
perilous for anyone but an expert to attempt to select the grain from the 
chaff. No Catholic can admit, for instance, that Adam was our inferior in 
spiritual things (p. 31), or that human reason is incapable of finding out God 
(p. 59), or that the Church has never issued any solemn decisions on the contents 
of the Bible (p. 178), or that 2 Peter was unadvisedly placed in the Canon 
(p. 183). For Protestants the work has a certain value ; it will help them, 
as was intended by its author, to reconcile their belief in the Bible with the 
results of higher criticism, but it is not a work that I can recommend to 
ordinary Catholic readers. 


J. MacRory. 
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Ecclesia: The Church of Christ. Vdited by Arnold Harris Mathew. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 8vo. Pp. xviii + 182. 3s. 6d. net. 


The editor of Ecclesia tells us in his Preface that his desire has been to 
provide a concise and simple explanation of what Catholics understand by 
“the Notes ” of the Christian Church. The work seems intended chiefly for 
those outside the Church, and is well calculated to do much good. It 
consists of ten chapters. The first chapter, by Dom Gilbert Dolan, 0.S.B., 
contains a short but suggestive paper upon some of the Gospel parables that 
bear on the Church’s foundation, growth and government. On page 18, 
aid elsewhere in the volume, the last clause of St. John x. 16 is rendered : 
“There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” This, no doubt, represents 
the Vulgate “ ovile,” but the original Greek is zroiuvn (flock), and in a con- 
troversial work like Ecclesia the difference, though not great, is of some 
importance. Thus Westcott on this verse complains that “the essential 
distinction between the ‘fold’ and the ‘flock’ in many of the liter 
Western versions of this passage indicates, as it appears, a tendency of Roman 
Christianity, and has served in no small degree to confirm and extend the 
false claims of the Roman See.” Though we can smile at a statement of this 
kind we ought to avoid giving any pretext for it. 

The second chapter, by Benedict Zimmermann, 0.D.C., deals with the 
Visible Unity of the Catholic Church. Fr. Zimmermann points out that 
though, according to Catholic teaching, separated Christians, Jews, Moslems 
and Pagans may attain to salvation, yet “no one should presumptuously 
take advantage of this doctrine of the Catholic Church by remaining separated 
from the body of the Church on the plea that he may, all the same, belong 
to her soul and thus obtain salvation. Christ in offering to non-Catholics, 
and even to non-Christians, a chance of salvation follows the promptings of 
His infinitely merciful heart, making use of extraordinary means where the 
ordinary means established by Himself are unavailable. But such extra- 
ord nary means will be denied to those who could have availed themselves of 
the ordinary means, but knowingly and wilfully neglected to do so. More- 
over, our life is beset with so many difficulties that we cannot afford to dispense 
with the strength that comes to us through the sacraments, and for these we 
depend upon the ministrations of the Church.” The Church’s unity is 
shown to consist in the morai bond of conformity in essential matters—namely, 
in faith, worship, discipline and government, full freedom of thought and 
action remaining in regard to all things upon which she has not pro- 
nounced. 

In the third chapter Fr. Benson, M.A., treats of the Sanctity of the Church. 
While admitting that individuals and even societies outside the Church may 
possess some of the signs by which holiness is recognised, he maintains that 
“there is only one society that is not afraid to lay claim to holiness with all 
its consequences and responsibilities, and which impresses the world by her 
possession of it; which does not shrink from the world’s enmity in the 
urging of her exclusive rights, or from its derision in her pursuit of the 
highest sanctity in the religious life, or from its contempt in the exercise of 
the supernatural powers that eminent holiness alone confers. Of her alone 
can it be said that she is holy as her Lord is holy.” Next follows, from the 
pen of Dom John Chapman, 0.S.B., one of the ablest papers in the volume, 
dealing with the “note” of Catholicity. Fr. Chapman shows that “ only 
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one Church has ever been able to make any claim to the name of Catholic, 
and that one Church has been Catholic both in name and fact since the days 
of Pentecost.” He has some interesting remarks on the common use of the 
title “Roman Catholic.” “The common use of ‘Roman Catholic’ in 
England demands a word of explanation. If we were to say le bon Dieu in 
the sense that there i is another God who is not good we should be blaspheming. 
So if the expression ‘ Roman Catholic Church ’ is used in a way that implies 
that there is another Catholic Church which is not Roman, then the use is 
heretical as well as unmeaning. But if ‘Roman’ is merely an epithet. the 
addition is unnecessary but unobjectionable, for whatever is Catholic is also 
Roman. It is in this sense that the Church calls herself officially ‘ Catholic 
and Roman,’ where the ‘and’ removes all danger of ambiguity. But in 
the mouths of Protestants ‘Roman Catholic’ has often the former sense 
with its improper insinuation, and as such it cannot be accepted as a correct 
expression. In the true sense Catholics use it occasionally where there is 
sufficient reason, for in their mouth everyone recognises the meaning it bears.” 

In the fifth chapter Dom J. Dunstan Breen, 0.8.B., discusses the Church’s 
“note” of Apostolicity. In the course of the discussion he examines the 


question of the apostolicity, or rather non-apostolicity, of Anglican Orders, 
and makes it, to say the least, exceedingly probable that Bishop Barlow was 
never consecrated. But waiving this point, it is held that Anglican Orders 
would still be invalid because of the mutilation effected by Cranmer in the 
form of consecration. Chapters six, eight and nine are from the pen of the 
editor, A. H. Mathew, and deal respectively with “ The Idea of Infallibility,” 


the axiom: eztra Ecclesiam salus nulla, and “Schism and Ignorance.” Is 
it quite correct tosay: “ The derivation of infallibility explains its meaning 
sufficiently—in-fallor, I am not deceived or led astray or mistaken.” Ought 
we not rather say that the derivation is in-fallibilis, that cannot be deceived # 
for infallibility is more than inerrancy ; it implies not only the absence of 
error but the impossibility of its presence. 

In chapter seven Fr. Peter Finlay, 8.J., treats of the Church’s infallibility. 
Special attention is paid to the well-known work on the subject by the late 
Dr. Salmon, some of whose objections are briefly but forcibly answered. Fr. 
Finlay shows that Catholics believe in the Church’s infallibility, not on @ priori 
grounds “ but because the New Testament assures us that Christ did in fact 
bestow infallibility upon his Church, and because the teaching of the Fathers 
and the whole history of the Church confirm our reading of the Bible.” The 
last chapter, by the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A., contains “ proofs from 
original historical documents that a Church of England, not in conscious 
dependence on the Holy See in Spirituals, is a phenomenon unknown to 
history until the reign of Henry VIII.” It will be seen trom this brief sum- 
mary that Ecclesia is a valuable collection of papers by capable writers on 
most important subjects, and I earnestly hope that it may be the means of 
bringing light and strength to many of our poor Anglican brethren who pine 
80 piteously in the desert though for years in sight of the promised land. 

J. MacRory. 
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La Foi devant (a Raison. Reponse 4 deux “ evades.” Par L’Abbé Gayraud. 
Blond et C* 8vo. Pp. 268. Fr. 3.50. 

As the sub-title of this work indicates, it is a reply to the arguments by 
which alas! two apostate French priests have attempted to justify their 
apostasy. At the same time, it is intended “ to make easier for the clergy of 
France the work of defending religion against the infiltrations of philosophic 
criticism and of atheistic evolution.” The author, Abbé Gayraud, is one of the 
best known priests in France, and the confidence his countrymen repose in 
him is evidenced by the fact that he represents Finistere in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Whenever the interests of religion are threatened in the Chamber, 
his eloquent voice is always heard ; yet in the midst of his busy Parliamentary 
life he has found time to write several valuable books. 

“The present work,” the author tells us, “ does not pretend to the honour 
of marking any progress in theological or philosophical science. It is a simple 
discussion where I follow my two adversaries step by step, from argument to 
argument, in the order marked out by themselves. One may, indeed, raise 
many other objections against Catholicism, but I venture to say that the 
principal will be found presented and refuted here.” .This confidence of the 
Abbé is, to a large extent, justified. With clearness and forcible eloquence he 
discusses and defends the leading dogmas of the Church and her system of 
apologetics, then passes on to examine the difficulties brought against the 
Catholic faith from the evolutionary history of all religions. The treatment 
of many of the questions is rather too brief, but throughout it is sound and 
scholarly and worthy of its distinguished author. There are three short 
appendices : one on agnosticism, another on evolution in the Church, and the 
third on Darwinism. 

I trust La Foi devant la Raison will be widely read, and more than realise 
the beautiful sentiment with which its author concludes his Preface: “‘ God 
grant that this modest work, composed in the midst of Parliamentary struggles, 
may be useful if only to one soul and contribute some little to keep it in 
fidelity to Jesus Christ! I ambition no other reward.” 

J MacRory. 


Essays in Pastoral Medicine. By Austin O'Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. ; 
and James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. New York, London, and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 363. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


There are many questions which belong to the borderland of theology and 
medicine, and it is of great assistance to the theologian to have medical 
experts discuss these matters from their own view-point. Too often the 
theologian lags behind medical science ; too often he forms his ethical views 
on theories long since obsolete in medical schools. The volume which I now 
recommend to our clerical readers will help considerably in bringing the 
theologian up-to-date ; it is written by men who are at the same time learned 
medical scientists and devoted sons of the Catholic Church. Dr. O’Malley 
is Pathologist and Ophthalmologist to St. Agnes’ Hospital, Philadelphia ; 
and Dr. Walsh is Adjunct Professor of Medicine at the New York Polyclinic 
School for Graduates in Medicine, Fordham University, New York. Their 
object in publishing these essays is “to offer the medical doctrine of the 
present day on the questions considered, and that as completely as is necessary 
to draw the moral inferences.” 
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The questions considered cover a very wide range of subjects, amongst 
which are the following :—“ Ectopic Gestation;” “Abortion, Miscarriage, 
and Premature Labour;” “The Cmrsarian Section and Craniotomy ;” 
“Human Terata and the Sacraments ; ” “ Social Medicine ; ” “‘ Some Aspects 
of Intoxication ;” “‘ Heredity, Physical Disease, and Moral Weakness ; ” 
““ Hypnotism, Suggestion and Crime ; ” “ The Moment of Death ;” “ School 
Hyg ene ; ” “ Criminology and the Habitual Criminal ; ” “ Paranoia, a Study 
in Cranks;” ‘“ Suicides ;” ‘“‘ Venereal Diseases and Marriage;” “Social 
Diseases ;”” “‘De Impedimento Matrimonii Dirimente Impotentia.” Such 
a list of subjects opens a wide field for discussion, and the authors avail 
themselves to the full of their opportunities. 

Some chapters are of more than passing interest to our readers. Dr. 
O’Malley’s Essay on “Some Aspects of Intoxication” will be useful to 
missionary priests in their crusade against intemperance. With skilful pen 
he pictures the evils—physical and social as well as moral—which spring 
from over-indulgence in alcohol. He points out the treacherous nature of 
the common proprietary medicines, the weakest of which are twice as strong 
in alcohol as beer. He gives a special warning in regard to the selection and 
training of seminarists. “If bishops would investigate the alcoholic ten- 
dencies of the families of candidates for seminaries, and reject all that have 
this taint, there would be much less scandal. It is a serious error of judgment 
to ordain a seminarian that has ever once been under the influence of alcohol, 
and those seminarians that cover up the tippling of a companion, because 
he is a good fellow, are guilty of far-reaching crime ” (p. 111). 

Dr. Walsh’s chapter on “ Heredity ” will be of interest to students of 
evolution. He does justice to the memory of Fr. G tregor Mendel, of Austria, 
who, about forty years ago, contributed to the world “ almost the only real 
scientific know ledge with regard to heredity that was acquired during the 
whole nineteenth century.” According to many of the best authorities on 
biology, modern theories on heredity will be revolutionised by the principles 
enunciated by Fr. Mendel. “In the meantime, however, all the old theories 
are in abeyance. Darwin’s work and Weissman’s brilliant theories and 
observations must give way, while the application of these new laws is being 
worked out to their fullest extent.” The tendency of the new laws is to 
depreciate the influence on the physical being of the power of hereditary 
transmission. Continuous variation, resulting in new species, is without 
foundation, since “the tendency is much more towards the disappearance 
than the maintenance of peculiarities.” How far Dr. Walsh’s prophecy will 
prove true, time alone can tell. 

Dr. Walsh’s Essay on “ Paranoia, a Study in Cranks,” is very readable. 
He traces the different phases of “ Paranoia” in a manner which, while it 
attracts the reader, incidentally gives useful hints to those who come into 
contact with “ cranks.” 

Dr. O’Malley’s Essay on “ Ectopic Gestation” needs some revision from 
the theological standpoint. “Tt is never lawful directly or indirectly to kill 
an innocent man.” We read this surprising statement on page 18 of this 
volume, and on page 19 we find Dr. O’Malley’s definition of “ indirectly.” 
“* Indirectly here means incidentally. An effect happens indirectly when it 
is neither intended as an end nor a means, but happens as a circumstance 
unavoidably attached to the end or means intended.” What, then, does 
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Dr. O'Malley say of the lawfulness of indirect abortion of an immature fetus ? 
According to his definition, this is an indirect killing of an innocent human 
being ; yet, I do not think that anybody would say that it is in all cases 
unlawful. What does he say of the moral attitude of an army which throws 
shells into a besieged city, though innocent women and children are sure 
thereby to be killed? Dr. O’Malley’s principle would imply that such an 
action is unlawful. 

Speaking of extrauterine gestation, Dr. O’Malley says that the decision 
of the Holy Office, dated 4th May, 1898, does not clearly condemn extraction 
of an immature ectopic fetus. “* Estne licita laparotomia quando agitur de 
praegnatione extrauterina, seu de ectopicis conceptibus? R. Necessitate 
cogente, licitam esse laparotomiam ad extrahendos e sinu matris ectopicos 
conceptos, dummodo et fetus et matris vitee, quantum fieri possit, serio et 
opportune provideatur.” According to Dr. O'Malley. this reply can have 
two meanings. It can imply that the extraction of an unviable ectopic fetus 
is always unlawful, or it can mean that its extraction is lawful, if the life of 
the mother is safeguarded as far as possible. He concludes that, till a definite 
decision is given on the point by the Holy See, there is nothing to prevent a 
free discussion of the subject. It seems to me to be clear that the decision of 
1898 is not open to the second interpretation of Dr. O’Malley, because if 
the life of the fetus cannot be seriously and opportunely safeguarded, the 
conditions for lawful extraction, laid down by the Sacred Congregation, 
cannot be fulfilled. In any case, the meaning of the decision has been officially 
declared by a reply of the Holy Office, dated 5th March, 1902. ‘ Utrum 
aliquando liceat e sinu matris extrahere fwtus ectopicos (extrauterinos), 
adhuc immaturos, nondum exacto sexto mense post conceptionem? R. 
Negative, juxta decretum, 4 Maii, 1898, vi cujus fetus et matris vit, 
quantum fieri potest, serio et opportune providendum est : quod vero tempus, 
juxta idem decretum, orator meminerit, nullam partus accelerationem 
licitam esse, nisi perficiatur tempore ac modis, quibus ex ordinarie contin- 
gentibus matris ac foetus vitae consulatur.” Had Dr. O’Malley seen this 
decree he would, I am confident, have written his Essay on “ Ectopic Gesta- 
tion ” in a different style. 

There are many other points which this volume presents for criticism, but 
enough has been said to show our readers the interesting and useful nature 
of the subjects discussed. The publishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
deserve congratulations on the way in which they have done their work. 


J. M. Harry. 


The Diocese of Limerick, Ancient and Medieval. By Rev. John Begley, C.C., 
St. Munchin’s. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1906. 


The interest which has been aroused in Irish Church History in recent 
years is shown by the many publications on parochial and diocesan affairs 
which have appeared during the last quarter of a century. Besides works 
of a general interest, such as Ware, Lynch, Brady, Cotton, &c., many of the 
Irish dioceses can now boast of their own published histories, though it is to 
be regretted that even yet not more than one-third of the dioceses have found 
their historian. We are confident that with the newly awakened interest in 
Irish studies, and with the publication of the documents and records, no 
long space will elapse until the list of Irish diocesan histories is completed. 
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Limerick seems to have been specially fortunate in this respect. Maurice 
Lenihan’s work, though necessarily imperfect, contains a mass of information 
on the secular and ecclesiastical history of Limerick. Westropp’s Churches 
of Limerick is also in more recent times a very valuable contribution, and 
now Fr. Begley has completed his researches on the Diocese of Limerick, and 
has given us the results of his years of study in the volume that lies before us. 
We may say at once that we congratulate the author on the completion of 
his task. It is a work of which any man or any diocese may well be proud, 
and especially so, when we remember Fr. Begley’s time was mainly taken up 
with his parochial engagements, and that his opportunities of visiting the 
Dublin Libraries, &c., were necessarily rare. 

Besides the published books, Fr. Begley has carefully used in the compila- 
tion of his works the Black Book of Limerick, the MS. known as Peyton’s 
Survey, the Ordnance Survey Maps, and many valuable documents in the 
Record Office. In this way he has taken care that, so far as patient, earnest 
work could do, the accuracy and completeness of his book would be secured. 

The present volume covers the period from the introduction of Christianity 
down till the end of the fifteenth century. The author hopes to complete 
his study in the second volume. In the preliminary chapters the history of 
Limerick is dealt with till the coming of the Norman. Of this period very 
little is known, at least very little, till the days of Gilbert. Possibly for want 
of material, Fr. Begley has inserted a good deal, suvh as the chapter on “ The 
Manners and Customs of the Hy Fidhgente,” which might have been omitted 
without affecting the value of his book. The really interesting portion 
begins with the thirteenth century, and here his chapters on “ The Churches 
of the Diocese,” “The Diocesan Organisation,” ‘The Affairs of the City,” 
will be read with pleasure and profit. The chapter on “ The Anglo-Norman 
Manors in Ireland ” might have been improved by a careful study of some of 
the recent works on Norman Constitutional History. Throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries also a good deal of attention is paid to the 
secular affairs of the City and County of Limerick. The last chapter deals 
with Inniscathy, and, with its relations past and present, of Inniscathaigh 
to the Dioceses of Limerick and Killaloe. A number of chapters are added 
as Appendices, the more important of which are—“ The Correspondence 
between Gilbert and St. Anselm,” “The Bull in reference to the dispute 
between the Bishop of Limerick and the Franciscans ” (1376), “ Charter of 
Henry VI. to City of Limerick ” (1453), “‘ White’s List of Churches of the 
Diocese,” and, finally, a “ List of Provosts, Mayors and Bailifis of the City 
from 1195-1509.” Good illustrations of the old ruined abbeys, churches 
and castles of the diocese are inserted here and there throughout the work, 
while the accompanying Map of Limerick is almost indispensable for the 
careful student. A very perfect index completes the volume. 

We have no hesitation in highly recommending the work to our readers. 
We do not mean, of course, to contend that no defects could be found, but 
we do say that they are of such a nature as not to seriously depreciate its 
worth. To our mind the most serious defect is the want of accuracy here 
and there in names and places and dates—a defect which, in many cases, 
must evidently have been due to hurry in correcting the proofs. This can 
easily be remedied. Besides, on the secular matters introduced and here 
and there, even on the ecclesiastical matters, Fr. Begley has not had time or 
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opportunity to consult some of the more recent publications. In his next 
edition this can easily be looked to. 

The publishers have done their work well, and the volume is turned out 
in a style of which any firm might well be proud. We congratulate both 
editor and publisher, and we wish the volume every success. 


JaMES MacCarrrey. 


History of the Church. By Rev. J. A. Birkhaeuser. New York and Cincin- 
natti: Pustet & Co. 1906. 


The above volume professes to deal with the “ History of the Catholic 
Church from its establishment to our own times,” and is “ designed for the 
use of ecclesiastical] seminaries and colleges.” It consists, exclusive of 
Introduction and Appendices, of seven hundred and eighty-five pages. The 
author writes in the Preface :—“‘ It has been my constant effort not to en- 
cumber the student’s mind with a mass of details, but to sketch events in a 
few words, and to give in as clear and connected a manner as possible a plain 
but carefully drawn line of ecclesiastical history. . . . This being the limit 
of my desire I thought it best not to clog the work with copious references 
and quotations, which, although interesting to the scholar, would make a 
text-book too prolix for the ordinary student.” 

We have looked through Fr. Birkhaeuser’s volume, and we think that the 
book may be of some advantage to students. We know that the author 


meant to write only a Manual of Church History, and we are quite prepared 
to admit that ina manual one must not expect to find a thorough and complete 
treatment of every question, or even of every important question. But 


“cc 


some people seem to think that the title “ manual” should be allowed to 
cover a multitude of sins; and that in compiling such a volume no works 
are to be consulted unless they have been published for at least fifty years 
and have thus acquired a certain authoritative antiquity. Because Hergen- 
roether wrote an Ecclesiastical History which was a masterpiece for his time 
no notice is to be taken of the fact that things have so changed since then that 
even Hergenroether himself, were he to see “the new edition ” of his work by 
Professor Kirsch of Fribourg. would hardly recognise that any of the original 
remained. It is the use of such manuals and text-books in some ecclesiastical 
colleges that tend to bring disgrace on Catholic education, and to give colour 
to the view that Catholic teaching is incompatible with searching scholarship. 

The author of this volume points to his treatment of patrology as one of 
the distinguishing features of his book, and on looking up the matter we find 
that his masters on the subject were Alzog and Fessler. Surely, if he did 
not care to avail himself of the labours of men like Harnack, Kriiger, Light- 
foort or Harris, he might at least have consulted the latest edition of Fessler 
(Fessler-Jungman) or Funk or Bardenhewer, or Ehrard. In the discussion 
of the earlier periods of Church History we can find no ground for believing 
that the author took the slightest trouble to become acquainted with the 
serious problems raised by modern criticism or with the solutions proposed 
by Catholic authors. Such a method is absolutely unfair to our Catholic 


students, and is calculated to send them out unprepared for the work of com- 
batting error. 


’ 
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Nor in the more modern portion is there any sign of greater care. Turning 
to the chapter on Ireland imagine our surprise when we found that in a work 
published in 1906 we were gravely informed that “ besides Maynooth and All 
Hallows there are some fifteen other clerical seminaries,” that ‘‘ under the 
auspices of the Irish Episcopate a Catholic University was established at 
Dublin in 1854, which is in a flourishing condition”; that the Catholic 
population of Ireland is estimated at four millions” ; that “ at a meeting of 
the Irish Bishops which took place at Maynooth in 1869 the system of mixed 
education, particularly the so-called Nationa] Schools, was discussed and 
condemned as dangerous to the faith and morals of Catholic youth,” and that 
“Cardinals Cullen and McCabe and Archbishop McHale are named as the 
most remarkable and effective Irish ecclesiastics since the Emancipation.” 
We do not feel it necessary to add anything to this quotation. 


JAMES MacCarFREY. 


Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Burns & 
Oates. 1906. 


The present volume, edited by Abbot Gasquet, contains certain letters of 
Lord Acton, mostly written in connection with his work on The Rambler, 
The Home and Foreign Review, The Chronicle and the North British Review. 
This covers the busiest period of Lord Acton’s life—that is to say, the period 
between 1858 and 1871, though it is only just to point out that for the year 
°67 no letters are given after the one dated “ 7th April” ; no mention is made 
of the correspondence of ’68, only three are ascribed to °69, and, finally, 
no mention is made of the very interesting period between 1869 and 1874. It 
is evident from this that the learned editor had no intention of publishing the 
whole of Lord Acton’s correspondence for the years covered by the present 
volume, nor even the whole of that portion of it addressed to the intimate 
associates of his literary undertakings. 

The editor has contributed a very interesting and a valuable Preface. 
We can safely say that nowhere have we read such a thorough, thovgh 
necessarily very brief, treatment of the intellectual movements of English 
Catholicism during the critical times covered by these letters. Dom 
Gasquet avoids all partisanship ; he writes as if he had no views of his own; 
he merely supplies the setting and lets his characters speak for themselves ; 
and yet, in spite of all his reserve, we are convinced that the Abbot meant 
to convey a serious and a badly needed lesson in his Preface, and that he has 
succeeded in doing so without wounding the susceptibilities of even the most 
conservative of his readers. The letters of Newman to the Acton Cirele, 
which are published here for the first time, form not the least noteworthy 
portion of the introductory chapter. 

The letters contained in the present volume will serve to throw a new light 
on the character of Lord Acton. Like the previous ones, edited by Herbert 
Paul, they show Lord Acton to have been a man of great energy and of great 
ideas, busied in the main with religious problems and difficulties, a scholar and 
writer who by his early training and his associations was in constant touch 
with the greatest thinkers of Europe, and with the inner history of the religious 
and political developments which have made the latter half of the nineteenth 
century so noteworthy a period in the ecclesiastical and secular history of the 
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Christian world. We cannot say that they have convinced us that the writer 
was the deep thinker, the prodigy of learning which he is sometimes repre- 
sented to have been. Onthe contrary, the more closely we have studied the 
present volume the more firmly we are inclined to believe that Lord Acton 
partook more of the character of a brilliant journalist rather than that of 
the profound scholar or sober historian. The man who in cold blood com- 
mitted himself to some of the views expressed in writing by Lord Acton was 
clearly wanting in the critical faculty and sound judgment without which no 
man can hope to write objective history. 

There is nothing in the present volume which would lead one to suspect 
that Acton was anything but a loyal son of the Church. Nor have we any 
desire to undertake the work of establishing the fact that he ever ceased to be 
such. We fully realise the difficulties which he had to encounter, both from 
within and without. We are not unconscious of the fact that from the aims 
and the labours of Lord Acton the Church has derived a certain measure of 
advantage, but taking him all in all, considering the Drew letters, the present 
volume and the first volume of his Cambridge lectures on History, we think 
that even his best friends must admit that Lord Acton was not a man of 
whom the Catholic Church may well be proud, nor is he to be held up as 
a model Catholic scholar and professor. 

We refuse to accept the view that it is unfair to recall the Drew letters. 
The friends of Lord Acton allowed them to be published, and they must be 
prepared to abide the consequences. The writing of such letters to a lady 
outside the Church by a man professedly a Catholic, and reputed to be a 
scholar, can be characterised by no milder term than contemptible disloyalty. 
Nor does the present volume go far to remove the damage done by the earlier 
publication, for in the first place it deals only with the period up till 1869, 
while the Drew lettersrepresent the studied views of Lord Acton during the years 
between 1879 and 1886, and in the second place the closing of the correspon- 
dence with the 7th April, 1869, is not calculated to allay suspicion. No 
doubt the letters of 1874, which are added in, and which deal with the 
questions addressed by Cardinal Manning and by the Bishop of Shrewsbury 
to Lord Acton about his acceptance or rejection of the Vatican Decrees, would 
go to show that he never formally repudiated the decisions of the Council. 
But it must be remembered that it was after this period he wrote the letters 
published by Mr. Herbert Paul, in which we find such statements as that he 
(Lord Acton) “did not believe that there are Catholics who sincerely and 
intelligently believe that Rome was rightand Déllinger wrong,” and that he 
“did not know of a religious Catholic who really believes that the See of 
Rome is asafe guide to salvation” (1876), and that “the Vatican system stands 
or falls within the doctrine that one may murder a Protestant ” (1883). The 
man who wrote such letters to earnest seekers after the truth and never with- 
drew them publicly, even though he regretted them, may deserve our 
sympathy, but certainly not our praise. Had these things been said in con- 
versation, or even written during the heat of the contest, we could be pre- 
pared to make a certain allowance, but written, as they were, vears after the 
struggle and to a non-Catholic who regarded the writer as a faithful exponent 
of educated lay Catholic opinion, we can find for them no apology. 

One letter (pp. 358-59) shows clearly enough that Lord Acton did not assist 
Gladstone in the preparation of his pamphlet on Vaticanism, and that. in 
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fact, he deprecated its publication. This is interesting so far as it goes, but 
it must be remembered that Gladstone in his Vaticanism was only expanding 
and developing the views that had been previously put forward by Lord 
Acton, and that his main argument is exactly identical with that to which 
Lord Acton had committed himself. If it be true then that Lord Acton did 
not assist in the publication it is not true that his writings did not inspire it. 
+ The volume is published by Burns & Oates, and the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the way in which they have done their work. 


JaMES MacCarrrey. 


Synthetwca: being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological. By 8. S. 
Laurie, LL.D. In two Volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. 1906. 


This work brings together Professor Laurie’s whole system of philosophy, 
summing up and supplementing his preceding works—Metaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta (1889), and Ethica (1891). The second volume, dealing with God 
and Man, formed the basis of “ Gifford Lectures,” delivered at Edinburgh, 
1905-6. | 

The book is a product of long and deep reflection. Both the thought and 
the style make it difficult reading. Most readers will agree with the words 
quoted from Bradley, at the beginning—“ Philosophy is hard.” The thought 
is that of one who has drunk deep of Heglian Metaphysic. The language 
almost throughout is laboured and un-English, but in places majestic and 
eloquent. Much of the terminology is Laurie’s own. 

One can notice several currents of thought meeting in the work. The author 
inherits the Dualism or Natural Realism of the Scotch School. He is a 
Pluralist of the type of Leibniz, emphasising the individuality and the finite, 
and holding that each monad mirrors the Universe from its own point of view. 
With this Pluralism he unites a Monism like that of Spinoza and Schelling, 
holding that phenomena are determinations of the One Being. His Meta- 
physic rests on the foundations of Psychology and Epistemology. He goes 
beyond Hume in distinguishing Reason from Attuition. He says, like Green, 
that “the only basis of an Idealism which is spiritualism is to be found in 
the analysis of the spirit of man—an analysis that tells us that man is above 
natural processes, and, as transcendental Ego, is master of his fate ” (I., p. 163). 
His view of Reason shows close influence of German Metaphysic. He holds 
against Kant that the Ideas of Reason are not merely regulative, but consti- 
tutive. Like Fichte he puts as the primal factor of Reason a will-nisus; 
and like Hegel he regards Reason as a Dialectic, which is none other than 
the dialectic of things, coming to consciousness in man. 

The first volume deals with Knowledge. Finite mind is evolved in a series 
of ascending planes. The first stage is that of Feeling. Then come Sensation, 
Attuition, Reason, and Intuition. In each stage object is correlated to subject ; 
and to increased potency of subject corresponds fuller revelation of object. 
At the first stage—that of pure, primordial Feeling, the object is undetermined 
unconditioned Being. This Universal Being has here “ inwardised itself as 
feeling of Being ;” the subject is as yet embryonic, a mere reflexing and 
assimilating “‘ somewhat.” The next “ plane of Mind” is Sensation: here 
the feeling of a duality between subject and object arises, and the object 
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consists of separate particulars. The highest stage of sensation (as manifested 
in higher animals)—the third plane of Mind, Laurie calls “ Attuition.” There 
is here a reflex co-ordination of the impressions or elements of sensation into 
an image of a total. The total objects of sensation—e.g., tree, stone, &c.— 
are distinguished from each other, but the different qualities in each total are 
not distinguished. It may be described as a clear, but not a distinct conscious- 
ness. There is a “ synopsis,” but not a synthesis. The subject is still under 
the dominion of objects, it is still receptive or reflexive, passivo-active, not 
yet spontaneous and self-conscious. The next plane of Mind is that of Reason, 
or the Subjective Dialectic. Here the subject no longer merely reacts, but 
advances out and prehends or seizes the object. Here first the subject affirms 
itself as self or Ego. Reason is not mere receptivity or passive activity, 
like Attuition, but is active activity, actus purus, or Will. As Will, it contains 
its own stimulus, and projects its end or terminus. This Will, or Will-reason, 
as inner nisus, moves towards its ends, or “ percepts,” in a dialectic process. 
The moments of this dialectic process correspond, roughly, to the Aristotelian 
Four Causes—Efficient, Material, Formal, Final. They are summed up 
thus: (1) Will or kinetic nisus containing implicit in it the empty form of 
End ; (2) Mediating ground, or Negation ; here the end is implicit as real end ; 
(3) “ Determining-so,” or Formative Cause, or idea ; (4) The End attained, 
or the Determinate. This Will-dialectic, or Will-reason, constitutes the 
specific essence of man. It is the spiritual in him, raising him above nature. 
The dialectic works analytico-synthetically on the matter of attuition; it 
takes the complex to pieces and re-constitutes it, making the synoptic total 
into a reasoned synthetic unity in difference. It does this not merely for the 
particular complex (in the act of “ Percipience”’), but for the cosmic total. 
Through it we grasp the universe as a rational system. Through its impulse 
we penetrate to the ideas and essences underlying phenomenal modalities, 
and reach finally an “ absolute synthesis,” which is the philosophical expres- 
sion of the mirroring of God in human experience. The dialectic is not merely 
the Logic of the mind of man, but the Logic of things. It is both subjective 
and objective. Laurie’s Natural Realism is thus at the same time Absolute 
Idealism. 

The highest stage of mind, Intuition, is analogous to the lowest. Sub- 
rational, pure Feeling gave us Unconditioned Being as merely indeterminate 
or potential—a One of Possibility. Supra-rational Intuition gives us a One 
of Actuality. In this contemplation of the All-One, “ Reason with its 
nan is superseded by the infinite of Feeling into which it overflows ” 
(II., 198). 

The Universal Being, given to Feeling, is the continuum which underlies 
all phenomenal plurality. It is the “ unica et sola substantia” of Spinoza, 
the Neutrum of Schelling. Plurality is possible only through Negation of 
the One Being: each concrete thing is a synthesis of Being and Negation. 
Negation is the ground of individuality, and makes each thing an independent 
monad, self-asserting, acting from its own centre. This emphasis on negation 
makes Laurie’s system a monistic pluralism. 

_These epistemological and ontological positions give the key to the discus- 
sions in the second volume on the existence and nature of God, the problem 
of evil, and immortality. 

The author’s aim is not that of “ demonstrating the existence of God.” 

I 
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His method is, rather, to follow the stages of human experience, and to show 
how God is mirrored on each plane. He will not, in Kant’s language, 
“ transcend experience,” or attempt the impossible task of a “synthesis of 
the Absolute.” His concern is with God as revealed in His creation, and 
especially in Man. In two very readable Meditations, Man’s need and quest 
of God is described, and anthropomorphism is discussed. Every element 
in his complex nature impels man to seek for God. The fact of the Infinite 
breaks in on him, in the Feeling of Universal Being, and in all knowing 
of the conditioned. The very isolation of finitude begets a !oneliness for God. 
Even animals on the plane of Attuition have this sense of unitariness and 
helplessness ; but they have no impulse to ask questions and seek explanations. 
In the fact of Reason in man lies the secret of his demand for God. Man 
cannot, in his conception of God, avoid anthropomorphism ; but he must 
guard against taking any part of experience for the whole. This is the reason 
of so many one-sided conceptions of God ; some taking God as the Abstract 
One ; others (emphasising single moments of the Dialectic) as abstract Will 
or Efficient or Prime Mover, as Formative Cause, as Final Cause or the Good ; 
others making Him pure thought (Aristotle), or Dialectic Spirit (Hegel). All 
these conceptions are inadequate. “Man must find the whole of himself 
in God:” God is immanent not merely in the Dialectic, but in Feeling, 
Emotion, the Good and the Beautiful. 

“In the great Event—the large Effect, God, if there be God, must be.” 

The world is the externalisation of God—the Absolute Being made finite in 
a world of individua. God is immanent in things as their positive element, 
as the idea which is in them negated. The world oi finite things is the Infinite 
or God made determinate through the Dialectic. Thus an inner logism, a 
tissue of universals or ideas underlies phenomenal reality. In man, this 
inner dialectic of things becomes self-conscious or self-referent. By means 
of,his Reason, or the subjective Dialectic, man can gather up these universals, 
and thus reach an absolute synthesis. Hence God as reflected into man is 
just this “‘ Absolute Synthesis.” 
}@The Absolute Synthesis is not God as transcendent, but as immanent; 
it does not exhaust God—it is not a “‘ Synthesis of the Absolute.” The fact of 
Absolute Being as transcendent or non-finite is contained in the Absolute 
Synthesis itself : pure Feeling dimly reveals it, and knowledge as determining 
affirms always an indeterminate “ Beyond.” Thus our knowledge of God is 
embedded in Mysticism, and bordered with mystery. The ground-moment 
in the Absolute Synthesis is, then, Absolute Being, the fons Devtatis, the source 
of all, not known, but dimly felt. God as “ known ” is the Absolute Being 
as Becoming, or as immanent, purposely determining itself through Will- 
dialectic. God as, in this sense, creative Will, is in the form of Ego, Universal 
Subject, Absolute Ego or Spirit, hence Personality. He is, moreover, not 
mere Dialectic, much less a mere “ lonely mechanician ” or “ big machine of 
process,” or “ like a bloodless spider, all set round with eyes, and sitting m 
the centre of a web contemplating His work with the cool satisfaction of a 
geometrician : ” He is immanent as the sum of Ideals, and is a God of Love 
and of Beauty. 

Laurie regards his system as not pantheistic : first, because of the fact of 
Absolute Being, God is not identical with the world, but is more than the 
world, and merely in it, through the Dialectic ; secondly, because of the fact 
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of Negation, things are not mere effluxes of God ; but are per se,—independent 
monads. Thus we get a living world, whereas monistic Pantheism gives us 
mere frozen Spirit—an emanant, not an immanent God. 

Evil is the result of God’s Method of creation, which is the “ method of 
Individuation, with all its deplorable consequences.” Evil is the failure of 
God to realise the idea in the individual. The negation in things which is 
the principle of their individuation resists the idea. Laurie sums up eloquently 
the case for cosmic “ devilry ” or anarchy on the one side, and cosmic purpose 
on the other. He concludes that, in spite of failure, pain and death, both in 
man and nature the Good is, on the whole, dominant. Struggle and pain 
are the condition of man’s virile realisation of the ethical Ideal. Even the 
superfluity of pain is justified when we take the idealistic view of man ; his 
present plane of Being is not final, and when he has served the cosmic purpose, 
he is not cast aside as a broken vessel. Still, there is something amiss: the 
travail of creation, the cosmic sadness, the enormous waste, the total failures— 
are not justified. It would seem that God is a Spirit, but a Spirit in difficulty. 
In the fact of Negation there is a chaos caused by the clash of individua. 
“The Negation has been let go out of the Being of Absolute God as condition 
of the possibility of creation, and cannot be wholly arrested in its fateful and 
stupid career.” We must not, on that account, yield to effeminate despair, 
or self-satisfied cynicism, or self-indulgent mysticism, but manfully join 
with God in the difficult task of building up the Kingdom of Spirit. 

The argument for Immortality is drawn from the genesis and nature of 
the Ego as Reason or Will-dialectic. The human Ego is individuality in its 


intensest form, but, unlike other individuals, does not depend for its Egohood 
on the phenomenal negation ; its individuality is product of the Will-dialectic 
alone; Mind, raising itself above the plane of Attuition into the dialectic 


plane, affirms itself as Ego. Hence it is independent of the body. Further, 
the limitless range of the Dialectic in all its moments points to its completion 
in a higher plane: as initiating Kinetic, as determining thought-activity, 
as pursuing ideals—it reaches out into the Infinite. It is embarked on an 
infinite progress. As entering, moreover, into Feeling and Emotions, the 
Dialectic clothes them, too, with infiniteness. Thus Reason, which can 
alone raise the question of Immortality, gives us also the answer. 


J. SHINE. 
Nihil Obstat 


> 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 


d. 17 Dec., 1906. 





Rotes. 


The recent decision of the Biblical Commission in reference to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch has called forth a“protest from two scholars 
well known in the domain of Pentateuch criticism. The protest takes the 
form of two open letters, one from the Rev.{Charles Briggs, Professor of 
Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, to Baron von Hiigel, the other, the Baron’s reply. Professor Briggs, 
it will be remembered, was condemned some years ago by the Presbyterian 
body of the United States for alleged unorthodox teaching, and since then 
has become a member of the Episcopal Church. Baron Von Hiigel is a 
Catholic layman. If earnest and long continued devotion to a subject can 
establish a claim to expert knowledge, both can certainly claim to be experts 
in the study and criticism of the Pentateuch. 

Against the Professor’s right publicly to criticise and deplore the Responses 
of the Biblical Commission we have nothing to say. As a Protestant scholar, 
who is convinced that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, he probably 
felt it to be not only his right but his duty to protest in the interests of 
scholarship and truth, and it must be said that he makes his protest in a 
manner at once dignified and respectful. But it is a different question whether 
a Catholic, like Baron von Hiigel, however strong his convictions may be, 
is justified in making a similar protest in a public letter. Let us suppose 
that he is absolutely convinced, as he seems to be, that these decisions are 
wrong, yet surely discipline requires, particularly in a question so complicated 
and obscure as that of the Pentateuch, that an individual Catholic, whether 
layman or priest, shall not publicly disregard the deliberate pronouncements 
of such a tribunal as the Biblical Commission, and this especially when such 
pronouncements have been approved by the Pope. His position is that 
with the best will in the world he and other working scholars cannot accept 
those decisions, and, this being so, “ to speak now may be a painful, but is 
surely a strict duty on the part of such of them as have the honour to be 
Catholics and who love the Church. For the danger here would lie in the 
situation itself, not in the respectfully frank admission of its existence; 
indeed this admission might help to prevent its further accentuation, an 
accentuation which could not fail to be profoundly damaging to Rome” 
(pp. 35, 36). 

But might not a similar appeal to “painful duty” in justification of 
disobedience or resistance, have been made by every man whose honest 
convictions were ever disapproved or condemned? The idea of discipline 
would be at once subverted if each one could set himself up in public judg- 
ment on the teaching authority, however fallible, established in the Church. 
It may be said, no doubt, in the present instance, that Baron Von Hiigel is 
not dependent merely on his own opinion, but is supported by a host of 
scholars from every part of the world. Such, unquestionably, is the fact; 
but while this may afford him reason to believe that his views shall ultimately 


> 
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triumph, it does not seem to justify his present action. In the existing state 
of the case we think that only two courses were open to him, either to make 
a private protest to the Biblical Commission itself, or, if he hoped for no good 
from that, to maintain a respectful silence. We say in the existing state of 
the case, for however great the subjective certainty of Baron Von Hiigel 
and many more critics may be, the opposing views of other competent scholars 
show that the question of the authorship of the Pentateuch is not yet beyond 
the region of doubt. Now, this is really all that the Biblical Commission 
has declared; it has not affirmed the Mosaic authorship, though it is true 
that some Catholic scholars have attempted to put that meaning upon its 
words; it has merely said that the mosaic authorship is not disproved. 
That the Baron has acted from the highest motives and with the best intentions 
we do not entertain a shadow of doubt, but if good intentions and honest 
convictions could justify every Catholic in publicly opposing the duly con- 
stituted teaching authorities, there would soon be an end of all discipline. 


Se > es 

About Fr. G. Tyrrell’s latest book (A Much-abused Letter. Longmans ; 
pp. 104; price, 2s. 6d. net) two questions arise : (1) whether the author has 
done well to publish it; (2) whether the Letter deserves the abuse which, 
he tells us, it has received. 

(1) The Letter, as published, bears no Imprimatur ; which is primdé facie 
evidence that the publication is opposed to Church discipline. Fr. Tyrrell’s 
defence, apparently, is, that there was no other way to prevent scandal, as 
also to safeguard his own good name: “ as a man I have an inalienable right 
to defend my good name ;” and in the circumstances “ the said right has 
become a clear duty from which no one on earth can dispense me ”(p. 16). But 
even though it should be true, as perhaps it is, that in certain cases books 
may be published without official permission, surely when that permission 
has been withheld, superiors should get the benefit of whatever doubt there 
may be. Had not Fr. Tyrrell, then, reason to doubt the wisdom of publishing 
what he admits to be a “ strong and dangerous remedy,” which “ it would be 
a scandal to give as bread to the multitude ” ? (p. 19). There are even more 
serious considerations, as we shall see. Could he not, with safe conscience, 
throw on superiors the responsibility for any scandal that might result from 
lack of publication ? And if his own good name should suffer, would it not 
be a sacrifice for God’s sake, sure to result, as sacrifice always does, in future 
gain, even in the way of character ? Many friends, Fr. Tyrrell says, dissuaded 
him from publishing. The writer of this note cannot claim to be a friend, 
but only an admirer and, to some extent, a sympathiser : he thinks it a pity 
the dissuasion was not effectual. 

(2) Is the abuse deserved ? One does not know how much abuse there 
has been ; one knows only that, as Fr. Tyrrell admits, there are in the Letter 
things deserving of censure, and that there have been severe complaints. 
Unfortunately, there are reasons to fear that the complaints referred in the 
main to passages in the Letter which Fr. Tyrrell will not admit to be blame- 
worthy. The “ formulated ideas,” for instance, of pp. 57 ff., are they merely 
teachings of theologians, or definitive utterances of “ Popes and Councils ” 
(p. 57). They seem to me to comprise definitive utterances; and this 
Impression is strongly confirmed by the reference (p. 31) to the article in the 
Quarterly Review. How could Fr. Tyrrell expect theologians to allow dogmatic 
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definitions to be represented as “ more or less untrue ” (p. 56) ; or the Church 
to be described as “ stultifying herself” in uttering them, thereby giving 
occasion for “ private conviction to resume its previous rights and liberties ” 
(p. 57)? What, then, is the right of private judgment, which is the essence 
of the Protestant claim ? 

No doubt, the best may err, as Fr. Tyrrell pleads; neither is there any 
doubt that when a man errs in good faith he does not thereby cease to belong 
to the invisible Church—which is the main thing. Was it merely for saying 
this that the Letter has been abused? Was it even for its practical teaching— 
that the Professor to whom it was addressed would expose himself to greater 
danger by leaving the visible Church than by staying within the fold? No 
doubt it is hard to justify the untruth which is implicitly uttered by one who 
approaches sacraments without belief in the dogmas of the Church, as she 
understands them. For when one asks for absolution or kneels at the altar- 
rails, does not one make implicit profession of this faith ? 

If Fr. Tyrrell had given more thought to this aspect of the case, perhaps 
he would not be so severe on those “ intrasnigeant confessors ’”’ who could 
not bring themselves to recommend what they regarded as a lie in action. 
Perhaps they were wrong and he right ; this, however, does not seem to have 
been the question at issue between him and his critics ; but rather, whether 
dogma, however it may be doubted or denied by good men, is, and ever will 
remain, objectively true, and valuable as the Church proclaims it to be. 
If Fr. Tyrrell did not mean to throw doubt on this, it is a pity he did not say 
so, as such a declaration might have gone far to set him right with those 
who criticised him. If he did mean it, I find it difficult to see how he could 
reasonably expect to escape censure. Perhaps his complaint is that he has 
been not only censured but abused. _If he has met with abuse, as distinguished 
from reasonable censure, he has my sincere sympathy; but perhaps those 
who may have abused him would plead that they did not begin. 

This is written with a heart-ache. We could not, however, leave unnoticed 
a phenomenon so remarkable as the publication of this Letter; and Fr. 
Tyrrell himself, we are sure, would not thank us for aught but what, rightly 
or wrongly, we deem to be the truth. 

fe he 

The author of My New Curate has just published a volume of Early Essays 
and Lectures (Longmans, Green, & Co., Demy &vo., pp. 454, price 6s. net). 
The Essays are twelve in all, dealing for the most part with the religious and 
philosophical aspects of Art and Literature. The Lectures are seven, some- 
what less literary and more philosophical. Readers of The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record and of the Irish Nationalist newspapers, in which most of these papers 
and addresses were first published, will have haunting memories of their 
beauty, and will be glad to have them collected into a handy volume. Other 
admirers of Canon Sheehan will welcome anything from his pen. These 
Essays and Lectures will not disappoint them. 

je ft 

Six small volumes which we have received from MM. Bloud & Ci* suggest 
a note on the collection which that firm are publishing under the general title 
Science et Religion. There are now 435 volumes, somewhat like our own 
Catholic Truth’s Society’s publications, all bearing more or less closely 
on the religious questions of the day. It is impossible to*give more than 4 
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very imperfect notion of the contents. A post-card to MM. Bloud & C'* 
(4 Rue Madame, Paris) will obtain a complete catalogue. The copy in my 
possession is divided into as many as seventeen sections, some of them very 
much sub-divided. The following are the titles of the sections :—Apolo- 
gétique générale; Questions philosophiques; Philosophes et penseurs ; 
Questions scientifiques ; Questions sociologiques et politiques ; Questions de 
droit; Questions théologiques; Liturgie; Questions d’Ecriture sainte ; 
Questions historiques ; Les grands papes ; Les ordres religieux ; Les oeuvres 
catholiques ; Théorie, histoire et statistique des religions ; Art et littérature ; 
Chefs d’oeuvre de la littérature religieuse ; La vie des saints; Chefs d’oeuvre 
de la littérature hagiographique ; Religions et sciences occultes. 

The little volumes, each of from 64 to 100 closely printed pages, are from 
the pens of academicians, members of the Institute, and other writers of 
admitted competence. The extraordinary sale which the collection has had 
in France augurs well for the triumph of religion in that country. Priest or 
layman who may wish for information on almost any religious question will 
be pretty sure to find on the catalogue something to suit him; if not exactly 
what he wants, at least valuable references. The volumes of the collection 
are sold at sixpence each. 


+ +> + 
In this connection we should like to call attention to a powerful little 
volume by Fr. Ernest R. Hull, 8.J., just published by the (English) Catholic 
Truth Society, under the title Fortifying the Layman (Cr. 8vo., pp. 96). It is 
made up of ten lectures on the religious difficulties felt even by good laymen ; 


not a statement in detail of what these difficulties are, but an explanation of 
their origin and growth and of the best way for the clergy to help to meet 
them. The little volume is well worth the study of layman and priest alike ; 
but especially of the priest, and more especially of those priests who are 
qualified or could be easily qualified to help, fortify the layman in the way 
which Fr. Hull delineates. 

7 > 

The Religion of the Plain Man, by Fr. Robert Hugh Benson (Burns & 
Oates ; Cr. 8vo., pp. 164; price 2s. 6d.), is an able and very interesting pre- 
sentation of the claims of the Church as against all forms of Protestantism. 
It is intended, says the author, “ for ‘ the man in the street’ who is entirely 
unable to discourse profoundly upon the Fathers, or to decide where scholars 
disagree in matters of simple scholarship. His religion is composed partly 
of emotion, a good deal of Scripture, partly of imagination, and, to a very 
small extent, of reason. He is competent to say what he thinks a text 
probably means, and to recognise a few of the plainer facts of history, such 
as that Rome has always had some sort of a Pope, and that ambition and 
wickedness may perhaps have characterised certain persons high in 
ecclesiastical affairs. He is capable also of understanding that oaks grow 
from acorns, and athletes from babies, and of perceiving a law or two in the 
development of life.” 

In the last sentence Fr. Benson refers to certain illustrations which he has 
made use of to bring home to the mind of the plain man the force of answers 
to the stock objections, from certain ugly facts of history and from the 
simplicity of the creed and the liturgy of the primitive Church. The literary 
skill with which arguments and replies are illustrated in this way is part of 
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the charm of this very powerful little book. Priests will do well to read it 
themselves and recommend it to their people, especially in places where they 
may be exposed to the gibes and sneers of Protestants or unbelievers. 

fe fe <i : 

In two very able articles published by The Times (11th and 16th Oct.) Mr. 
Sidney Webb discusses the question of “ Physical Degeneracy or Race 
Suicide,” as he calls it. Proceeding on the assumption, proved by statistics, 
that “ all over England and Wales the birth-rate is falling steadily, in a decline 
which has already lasted thirty years, and which shows no sign of slackening,” 
he contends that this decline “is principally, if not entirely, the result of 
deliberate volition in the regulation of the marriage state.” In support of 
this contention the following, with much additional evidence, is adduced :— 
“Ireland is the only part of the United Kingdom in which the birth-rate 
has not declined. In Ireland itself it has declined a little in semi-Protestant 
Belfast, and not at all in Roman Catholic Dublin. In the towns of Great 
Britain the decline is least in Liverpool, Salford, Manchester, and Glasgow— 
towns in which the proportion of Roman Catholics is considerable. Among 
the, principal textile factory towns the decline is least at Preston, which is 
the one having the largest proportion of Roman Catholics. Among the 
different metropolitan boroughs, though we cannot measure with accuracy 
the fall in the birth-rate, the present rate is highest, and, therefore, in all 
probability, the fall has been least, in those boroughs in which the Irish Roman 
Catholics (and the Jews, who, in this respect, are in the same position) are 
most numerous.” 

“ Statistics indicate,” he adds, “ that N. 8. Wales and Victoria have already 
carried it [the practice of limitation] further than we have, whilst New 
Zealand is not far behind. Registration in the United States is very imperiect, 
but it is clear that the American-born inhabitants of New England, and 
perhaps throughout the whole of the Northern States, are rapidly following 
suit. The same phenomenon is clearly to be traced in the German Empire, 
especially in Saxony, Hamburg, and Berlin, but the German rural districts 
are as yet unaffected. The Roman Catholic population of . . . Canada 
and Austria appear to be still almost untouched, but those of Belgium, 
Bavaria and Italy are beginning to follow in the footsteps of France.” 

ate oo ~ 

As regards the morality of the practice, Mr. Webb writes :—“ Apart from 
some mystic idea of marriage as a ‘ Sacrament,’ or, at any rate, as a divinely 
instituted relation with peculiar religious obligations for which utilitarian 
reasons cannot be given, it does not seem easy to argue that prudent regula- 
tion differs essentially from deliberate celibacy from prudential motives. 
If, as we have for generations been taught by the economists, it is one of the 
primary obligations of the individual to maintain himself and his family in 
accordance with his social position, and, if possible, to improve that position, 
the deliberate restriction of his responsibilities within the means which he 
has of fulfilling them can hardly be counted otherwise than as for righteous- 
ness.” Accordingly, the practice of limitation is righteous as long as it tends 
to maintain or improve one’s social position ; that is, for most married people, 
as Mr. Webb evidently thinks, as long as the state does not adopt the very 
extreme Socialistic measures which he proposes, in the way of paying the 
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profession of child-bearing and child-rearing on the same scale as that on 
which school-teaching or service in the Post Office is paid at present ; as also 
by greatly multiplying maintenance scholarships for the nation’s children— 
the most valuable of its crops. 

Catholics cannot accept this statement of principle. We do not object 
on moral grounds to prudential abstention, either from marriage or from 
marital acts; but we cannot admit that such abstention does not differ 
essentially from deliberate interference with the natural effects of actions 
which married people do allow themselves. Even on grounds of pure 
utilitarianism we should be disposed to condemn a practice which, on Mr. 
Webb’s own showing, is nothing less than race suicide. How can it make 
for righteousness to do what results in such deterioration as is practically 
equivalent to the destruction of the race ¢ 


» » 
~ 3 > 


In an article on “ Archeology and Infallibility ” in the Fortnightly Review 
for last October, Fr. E. L. Taunton says that whilst the Church may make 
clearer, as the ages go on, what the deposit of faith is, “‘ she cannot add to it 
nor define what is not contained therein. Hence, the object of infallibility 
is divine faith, not human facts, fancies or opinions. She may deal, and, 
indeed, from time to time deals, with human facts, fancies and opinions, 
not as objects of faith but as matters for obedience. In such a case the gift 
of infallibility has no place and does not come into play ” (p. 696). 

What, then, about dogmatic facts, such as the presence in the Augustinus 


of the five condemned propositions ? Is that either a matter of divine faith 
or beyond the scope of infallibility? Or what about theological conclusions, 
such as that the human soul is the substantial form of the body ? And what 
about principles of merely natural ethics and religion ¢ 


? 4, 4, 
~~ s Xd ~~ 


Fr. Taunton goes on to specify certain stories as to the miraculous trans- 
lation of the Holy House at Loreto, the foundation of the basilica of St. Mary 
Major’s, and others, which he regards as lacking foundation in history; and 
he proceeds :—“ It is clear that in matters like Loreto and the few cases I 
have mentioned, the gift of infallibility finds no place at all. They are human 
things, and in such matters the Church not only can err but does at times err ; 
om allows that she can err in these matters by correcting her mistakes ” 
p. > 
_ That the Church can err, or even has erred, may or may not be true ; that, 
if so, she has not spoken with infallible authority is manifest ; but that such 
matters do not fall within the scope of such authority, if she wished to exercise 
It, 1s not so clear. Perhaps she can speak either fallibly or infallibly, as she 
pleases, about the very same matter? And perhaps it is by a judicious use 
of that distinction that many of these difficulties may be met ; not by blank 
denial either that she has taught anything on the subject, or that it is a 
question which comes within the range of her infallible authority. 


«fo ve wis 
At @ meeting of the Dublin (Protestant) Diocesan Synod, held on the 7th 


November of the past year, a resolution was unanimously adopted claiming 
for members of the “ Church of Ireland ” a right to call themselves and be 
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called Catholics. Now “Catholic” is an adjective, and qualifies primarily, 
not the members of the Church but the Church herself—the holy “ Catholic 
Church.” The question, therefore, is: In what sense is the “ Church of 
Ireland ” Catholic or world-wide? Dr. Tristram, the proposer of the resolu- 
tion, based her claim to that title on the ground that she is a “ branch of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church.” “ On the ground of historical continuity,” 
he went on, “she alone has a claim to be the representative in this land of 
the Church founded by Christ and His Apostles. If that is not so we are in 
schism, if not in heresy ” (Irish Times report). 

The historical continuity is not admitted, as Dr. Tristram knows well; but, 
apart from that aspect of the question, we may ask: What, then, is schism ? 
Arupture. From what? A break with the past merely, or with some body 
in the present ? Does historical continuity save the Greek Church from the 
charge ? 

And what is heresy? Not mere denial of what has been revealed ; for then 
we should all be heretics, since no one interprets every sentence in the Bible 
correctly. Perhaps heresy is refusal to abide by official teaching urged under 
penalty of excommunication. And as Irish Protestants have been excom- 
municated by the Roman Church for refusal to abide by her official teaching, 
it will follow that, if the Roman Church is to count, they must be in heresy 
as regards her. 

Schism and heresy are breaches of organic union between the parts of what 
before the breach had been an organisation subject to and governed by a 
ruling will. When the United States threw off allegiance to the British Crown, 
it was schism; no mere continuity, or identity of language, or friendly 
feeling, can repair the breach and make the two nations one. And do Irish 
Protestants really believe that they, who are excommunicated by Rome and 
would be refused sacraments in every Catholic Church in Christendom,—can 
they really believe that they are in any sense a branch of our society? We do 
not wish to offend them in the least, but we must ask them to be pleased to 
take the consequences of their actions. If they want to be considered Catholics, 
let them base the claim on what they are, not on what we are ; for, however 
we may respect their good faith and other subjective religious qualities, 
they and we have been for centuries separated by anathema. If they want 
to be one with us, they know how the union may be brought about. 

Se 3 ape 

The seventh edition of Fr. Aertnys’ Theologia Moralis has been published 
recently by Castermann of Tournay. This work has deservedly gained a 
great name for its venerable author. Taking St. Liguori as his guide, he 
deals with many difficult questions of moral theology in a manner which is 
at once both clear and solid. It is a pity that a work which is in such favour 
with missionary priests does not treat modern questions with greater fulness. 
Subjects like Socialism, Utilitarianism, and The Living Wage, receive little 
or no attention. It is evident that Fr. Aertnys considered well the advisi- 
bility of discussing at length these and similar matters ; still it seems regret- 
table that a decision adverse to them was arrived at. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on the neat appearance of these two valuable volumes. 


++ + 


Fr. Lehmkuhl {has done admirable work in editing Reuter’s Neo-Confes- 
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sarius. The clergy can badly afford to be without this vade mecum of 
Confessors, and Fr. Lehmkuhl’s efforts have enormously enhanced its value, 


“+ + 
Roman Documents and Decrees, edited by Rev. David Dunford, is a 
very useful quarterly publication. At an annual subscription of 4s., the 
latest Roman decrees can be bought in a convenient form. Washbourne, 
London, and Benziger, New York, are the publishers. 
+? + 
We have received from Messrs. Gill & Son A Tezt-book of Irish Literature, 
by Miss Eleanor Hull. The authoress is well known already to the Irish 
public, especially by her recent works—Pagan Ireland and Early Christian 
Ireland. She has undertaken in her latest book to supply a want that was 
badly felt, especially in the Secondary Schools throughout this country— 
namely, the want of a good convenient text-book on Irish Literature ; and 
she has succeeded remarkably in her undertaking. The book is at once 
reliable, interesting and concise. In preparing it the authoress has utilised 
to the fullest the studies and researches of the greatest Irish scholars, of men 
like O’Donovan, Petrie, Todd, O’Curry, as well as those of Kuno, Meyers, 
Stokes, Wendisch, and O’Grady. The materials have been grouped together 
under generai heads such as “ The Early Mythology,” “The Red Branch 
Tales,” “ The Tain Bo Cuailnge,” “ The Early Ecclesiastical Writings,” &c. 
This arrangement will enable the student to master its contents in a very 
short time. A second volume will soon follow, completing the history of 
the Irish Literature, and containing a very complete bibliography. We 
commend the work to our readers and wish it every success. 
oe + ato 
The same firm has just published A Smaller Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, by P. W. Joyce. This is an abridgment made by Dr. Joyce of his 
large two-volume work on the same subject, and will be found very useful 
by those who for one reason or another are precluded from consulting the 
larger work. The book deals with a specially interesting subject, and the 
name of Dr. Joyce is a sufficient guarantee that the information contained 
in it is thoroughly reliable and scholarly. Many illustrations are included 
in the text, and we only wonder how Messrs. Gill & Son have succeeded in 
bringing it out at the very moderate cost of three shillings and sixpence. 
ge de 
We have received from the Dolphin Press Catholic Churchmen in Science, 
by Dr. Walsh, New York. It deals with a subject that has been too long 
neglected, and from his position and studies no man was better qualified to 
undertake the work than Dr. Walsh. After an introductory chapter on the 
supposed opposition of Science and Religion the author treats of “ Copernicus 
and His Time”; “ Basil Valentine, Founder of Modern Chemistry ” ; 
" Linacre, Scholar, Physician and Priest”; ‘ Father Kircher, Scientist, 
Orientalist and Collector”; “ Bishop Stensen, Anatomist and Father of 
Geology”; “Abbe Haiiy, Father of Crystallography”; and “ Abbot 
Mendel, A New Outlook in Heredity.” In view of the discussions on 
Darwinism and Heredity perhaps this last chapter will be found most 
interesting to the Catholic students, and will show them that in the study of 
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the problem of species, Darwinism or Lamarckism have received a rude shock 
from the investigations of this obscure monk of the Monastery of Altbriinn. 


++ ¢ 

Messrs. Benziger & Co. have sent us a book of a similar character, by R ev 
M. Brennan, A.M. (3rd Ed.). We mean that it deals with practically the 
same subject, but the treatment is not so good or so accurate and scientific 
as in the work mentioned above. The book treats of the great Catholic names 
to be found amongst the scientists of note, in Astronomy, in Mechanics, in 
Electricity, Mathematics, Geography, Acoustics, &c. A sketch of their lives 
and of the importance of their work is undertaken by the author, and the 
statement of his views if not always complete is never uninteresting. Taken 
in conjunction with the books of Walsh, Zahn, &c., it will be found useful 


by the popular apologist. 
+ + + 


From Messrs. Bloud & Co., Paris, we have received Anticléricalisme et 
Catholicisme, by Victor Geraud. It is a reprint from an article published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes against M. E. Faguet’s book on L’ Anticléricalisme. 
The author points out that it is not true to say that a Frenchman is naturally 
irreligious, or that Voltaire is a true type of his countrymen ; and in proof of 
his contention that Catholicism holds a great sway in modern France alludes 
to the work being done there for the Foreign Missions, to the great literary 
revival amongst the priests and Catholic laity of France, and to the social 
work of the Sillon party. His analysis of the causes of Anticlericalism 
though brief will be found fairly complete ; and his Appendices contain a 
mass of information on modern France. 

++ + 

Messrs. Gill & Son have just republished a book which was found useful by 
the parochial clergy—namely, Sermons by Dr. Moriarty. The best of these, 
which were previously issued in two large voiumes, have been collected in one 
volume, and are now to be had at the moderate cost of six shillings. In this 
connection, too, among the Irish-speaking priests, the seanmé:ri murge 
nuavad issued by the League of St. Columba, Maynooth, and published by 
Browne & Nolan, should have a Jarge circulation. They have been copied 
from the MSS. in the College Library, and they exemplify better than most 
modern publications the real Irish idioms. 


++ + 

We are proud to see that two young Irishmen, Rev. Edmond Power and 
Rev. Austin Hartigan, both members of the Society of Jesus, have recently 
been made Doctors in the Oriental Faculty, at the University of St. Joseph, 
Beirat, Syria. After a three years’ course devoted to the study of Oriental 
languages, both crowned their labours by a brilliant public defence. It 
appears that it was the first time in the history of the University that such 
a display was attempted in the Oriental Faculty, and we heartily congratulate 
our young countrymen on the honour they have won for themselves and for 


Treland. 





Cheoloaical Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. Oct., 1906. J. MacCaffrey, ‘The 
German Catholic Congress, 1906.’ 0D. Coghlan, ‘ The Church and the Univer- 
sities in Countries of Mixed Religions.’ [Principles and discipline of the 
Church in regard to Universities and University Colleges in countries of 
mixed religions.} &. Walsh, ‘Glimpses of the Penal Times II.’—Nov.— 
d. O'Neill, ‘ Progressive Catholicism : “Il Santo.”’ [An interesting article on 
the progressive movement as exemplified in Fogazzaro’s famous work.] R. H. 
Benson, ‘Symbolism and Sacraments.’ [An application to supernatural] 
things of the natural law of symbolism.] 4H. Bewerunge, ‘ Second Part of the 
Vatican Edition of Plain Chant.’—Dec.—J. J. M‘Namee, ‘ A Soldier Bishop.’ 
[Sketch of Heber M‘Mahon, the warrior Bishop of Clogher.] G, E. Hind, ‘ Oxford 
and the Benedictines.’ R.§. Nolan, ‘ Legal Aspect of the Seal of Confession.’ 
J. O'Neill, ‘ Progressive Catholicism: “Out of Due Time.”’ Notes and 
Queries. Theology. Liturgy. 


Tae New York Review. Vol. II. No. 2. Sept.-Oct., 1906. William 
Barry, D.D., ‘ Persian Mystics. (1) How they Rose.’ dames d. Fox, 0.D., ‘ Dr. 
Mallock’s Essay in Reconstruction.’ Francis E. Cigot, D.D., ‘ The Higher 
Criticism of the Bible (III.).’ [Points out briefly some of the chief principles 
of legitimate Higher Criticism.] Walter McDonald, D.D,, ‘The New Knowledge 
and the Old Philosophy.’ [Discusses the question of specific distinction 
between the organic and the inorganic world.] William L. Sullivan, €.8.P.,‘ The 
Three Heavenly Witnesses.’ [A breezy presentment of the evidence against 
the genuineness of the disputed passage in 1 John v, 7-8.] Joseph Turmel, 
‘Athenagoras: A Patristic Study.’ Gabriel Oussani, D.D., ‘The Fourteenth 
Chapter of Genesis.’ ‘Notes and Reviews.’ 


Tae Catuotic Woritp. Oct., 1906. Max Turman, ‘ The Religious situa- 
tionin France.’ H. A. Hinkson, ‘ Dublin University in her Relation to Ireland.’ 
—Dec.—J, M'Sorley, “The Sacrament of Duty.’ W. F. Dennehy, ‘The Irish 
Situation.’ W. L. Sullivan, ‘The Latest Word of Theology on Inspiration.’ 
[An onlooker’s view of the Scriptural Controversy—Fr. Pesch’s book.] €. H. 
Taunton, ‘A Great Leader.’ [A one-sided laudatory sketch of Lord Acton.] 
H. Thurston, ‘The late Lord Acton.’ [A just appreciation of the lights and 
shades of Lord Acton’s career.] L. £. Lapham, ‘ Fogazzaro and his Trilogy.’ 


EccuesiasticaL Revigw. Oct., 1906. J, T. M‘Nicholas, ‘The Ordinary 
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Confessor of Nuns.’ A.J, Maas, ‘The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch 
and the Biblical Commission.’ [Tenor of the decree of the Commission— 
its reasonableness in the light of external and internal evidence.} P. A. Baart, 
‘Ownership and Administration of Church Property.’ F. P. Siegfried, ‘A 
New Dictionary of Philosophy.’ [Abbé Blanc’s “ Dictionnaire de Philosophie 
Ancienne, Moderne et Contemporaine.”]|—Nov.—J. Freeland, ‘ Plato and 
Others on Purgatory.’ [Plato believed in an everlasting reward, eternal 
punishment, and temporal punishment in the next life.] H. Pope, ‘ St. Augustine 
as a Preacher.’—Dec.—T. Mahon, Blessed Thomas More and Shakespeare.” 
Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, ‘ Altar-Breads and Wheaten Flour.’ James 
E. Cassidy, ‘ Church Property and Fire Insurance.’ 


THe Hisspert Journat. Vol. V. No. 1. Oct., 1906. By the Editor, 
‘Church and World.’ Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘Union and Breadth. A Plea for 
Essential Unity amid Formal Difference in a National Church.’ Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyen, M.A.,‘ Reunion.’ 0D. Ffrangcon-Davies, M.A., ‘ Christ in Education,’ 
Prof. J. H. Muirhead, ‘The Bishop of Birmingham and the Education 
Bill.” William T. Serger, ‘The Vital Value in the Hindu God-Idea.’ John 
Masson, M.A., D.D., ‘Pierre Gassendi and the Atoms. An Episode in the 
Conflict between Theology and Early Science.’ Henry Sturt, M.A., ‘ Do we 
need a Substitute for Christianity ?’ J. Arthur Hill, ‘ Psychical Research as 


bearing on Veracity in Religious Thought.’ Rev. John Gerrard, S.d., ‘A 
Dialogue on Eternal Punishment.’ [Shows that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, though mysterious, does not contradict reason.] Rev. Canon 
Kennett, B.D., ‘Jesus, the Prophet.’ Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.D., ‘ The 
Zoroastrian Messiah.’ James Gollier, ‘ Phases of Religious Reconstruction 
in France and Germany.’ ‘ Discussions.’ ‘ Reviews.’ 


Tue PaLestinE Exploration FUND : QUARTERLY STATEMENT. Oct., 1906. 
W. E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘ The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula’ (continued). 
General Sir Chas. Warren, ‘ Consideration of the Ancient System of Weights’ 
(concluded). A. W. Grawley-Boevey, ‘Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre.’ Sir 
Chas. Watson, ‘ The Date of the Crucifixion.’ Rev. J. © Nevin, ‘ Notes on the 
Topography of Jerusalem’ (continued). Rev. Caleb Hauser, ‘ Notes on the 


Geography of Palestine.’ Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, ‘The Temple Spoils repre- 
sented on the Arch of Titus.’ 


Tue Expostrory Times.—Vol. XVIII. No. 1. October, 1906.—‘ Notes 
of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. A. Dcismann, ‘ The New Testament in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries.’ Rev, Robert Small, M.A., ‘Problems of the Fourth 
Gospel.’ A, H. Sayce, .D.D., LL.D., ‘Recent Biblical and Oriental Archeology.’ 
Contributions and Comments.—Vol. XVIII. No. 2. November, 1906.— 
* Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. A, Deismann, ‘The New Testament 
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in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’ [Deals with what may be called the 
non-literary evidence preserved from the Greco-Roman world of the first 
three Christian centuries on stone, metal, wax, papyrus, wood or clay, and 
points out how it connects New Testament Greek with the common dialect 
(Ko.vy) of the time.] Rev. A. Selbie, D.D.,‘ A New Commentary on the Psalms.’ 
[The Commentary referred to is by Professor Briggs of New York and his 
daughter.] Rev. dames Iverach, D.D.,‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ A. H. Sayce, 
D.D,, LL.D., ‘A Babylonian Tourist of the Age of Abraham and his Map of the 
World.’ ‘ At the Literary Table.’ ‘ An Index of Subjects in Recent Theological 
Books.’ ‘Contributions and Comments.’—Vol. XVIII. No. 3. December, 
1906.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. A. Deismann, ‘The New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Recent Discoveries.’ ‘Literature.’ Rev. James Orr, 
D.D., ‘ Professor W. E. Addis on Hebrew Religion.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ 


Rev. Robert Small, M.A., ‘ Problems of the Fourth Gospel.’ ‘Contributions and 
Comments.’ 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. Oct., 1906. H. M. Scott, ‘ Has 
Scientific Investigation Disturbed the Basis of Rational Faith?’ [A conser- 
vative view.] FF. W. Loetscher, ‘Schuenckfeld’s Participation in the 
Eucharistic Controversy of the Sixteenth Century.’ H. E. Dosker, ‘ Theodore 
Beza.’ 0D. G. Whitley, ‘What was the Primitive Condition of Man?’ [Man 


in the earliest times was as much man, physically, socially and mentally, as he 
is now.] 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. Vol. X. No. 4. Oct., 1906. 
A. H. Newman, ‘ Recent changes in the Theology of Baptists.’ [Liberal opinions 
growing slowly.] H. S. Nash, ‘ Religion and the Imagination.’ W. €. Wilkinson, 
‘Are the Resurrection Narratives Legendary?’ [They abruptly and 
definitely refuse to be set at naught as collections of legend and tradition.] 
C. Gilbert, ‘Justin Martyr on the Person of Christ.’ [His Old Testament 
arguments are without historical basis; not so his argument from spiritual 
experience.} E, Koenig, ‘Shebna and Eliathlem.’ [On Isaiah xxii, 15-25.] 


E. J. Goodspeed, ‘ The Harvard Gospels.’ [Critical note.] Recent Theological 
Literature. 


THe BrstiorHeca Sacra. Vol. LXIII. No. 252. Oct., 1906. K. 
Fullerton, ‘The Invasion of Sennacherib.’ [Was it a Waterloo? Yes; 
though not in 701 (Winckler), but later.] . H. Richards, ‘The Pearl of 


Prayers.’ (How the “Our Father” emphasises the need, method, spirit, 


and power of prayer.) J, Lindsay, ‘ Lessing’s “ Philosophy of Religion.” ’ 
E. W. Capen, ‘ The significance of the Haystock Centennial.’ [In praise of the 
American Foreign Missions.] Critical Notes :—E. B. FreFethern, ‘ The “We” 
Passages in Acts.’ £ [Perhaps Timothy wrote the documents from which they 
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were taken.] $. W. Howland and L. 8. Potwin, ‘ The Simplicity of Will.’ Notices 
of Recent Publications. 


Tue CHurRcH QUARTERLY Review. Vol. LXIII. No. 125. Oct., 1906. 
L., ‘ The Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline.’ [The essence of the 
Report is that the difficulties of the times cannot be settled by antiquarian 
research, but by an appeal to the living voice of the Church: the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are wise.] II., ‘Gregory the Great.’ [Favourable review 
of Mr. Dudden’s book.}] III., ‘The Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles I.’ 
{Examination of internal evidence : (1) the historical situation ; (2) the nature 
of the subject-matter. Defends the Pauline authorship.] IV., ‘Thomas 4 
Kempis and the Brotherhood of the Common Life.’ [Sympathetic review of 
J. P. Arthur’s translations of “ The Founders of the New Devotion” and 
“ The Chronicles of Mount St. Agnes.”] V., ‘ The Mosarabic Rite.’ [Account 
of Dom Férotin’s “ magnificent edition ” of the “ Liber Ordinum.”] VI., ‘ The 
Beginnings of Britain and Gaul.’ VIL., ‘ Irish University Education and the 
Reform of Trinity College, Dublin.’ [Statement of the Catholic Bishops is 
fair and candid ; however, the Liberal ideal of education is the true one ; the 
Bishops should get a University under their own control; the worst solution 
would be a second College in the University of Dublin.] Short Notices. 


Revue Brsriqve INTERNATIONALE. Nouvelle Série. Troisieme Année. 
M. J. Guidi, ‘ L’historiographie chez les Sémites.’ Mgr. Battifol, ‘ L’ Apostolat.’ 
R. P. Lagrange, ‘ Pascal et les prophéties messianiques.’ ‘ Mélanges.’ R. P. 
Lagrange, ‘ L’avenement du Fils de Phomme’ (suite). [The author explains 
many of the texts usually understood in an eschatological sense of Christ’s 
coming in the Church.}] ‘ Recensions.” 


Revue D’Historre Ecciésiastigue.—October.—Paul Fournier, ‘ Etude 
sur Les Fausses Decrétales IV.’ [The False Decretals produced in the province 
of Tours at Mans or thereabouts between years 846 and 852.] Cirard—Anania 
Mogatzi, ‘ Episode de la lutte religieuse en Arménie (943-965.’ Maere, ‘ Les 
Origines de la nonciature de Flandre.’ Etude sur la diplomatie pontificale 
dans les Pays Bas a la fin du XVle. siecle. Comptes Rendus. Chronique. 
Bibliographie. [Most complete list of books.] 


Awatecta Bottanpiana.—Oct.—Adhemar d’ Ales, ‘Les deux Vies de 
Sainte Mélame la jeune.’ Delahaye, ‘Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum 
grecorum bibliothece comitis de Leicester Holkhamie in Anglia.’ De Smedt, 
‘Le santa casa de Lorette.’ [A review of Chevalier’s book on the same 
subject. The writer agrees with the conclusions of M. Chevalier.] Delahaye, 
‘ Notes sur un manuscrit Grec du Musée Britannique.’ Bulletin des publica- 
tions hagiographiques. Errata. Indices. 
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BuLLETIN DE Litrérature Eccuiéssiastigue.—Oct.-Nov., 1906.—Wilmart, 
‘Les tractatus sur le Cantique attribués 4 Grégoire d’Elvire.’ Saltet, 
‘ Fraudes littéraires des schismatiques Luciferiens.’ Notes et Critiques— 
“Le Pape” de Joseph de Maistre—L’Evangile de saint Jean, du P. Calmes. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CuR+TIENNE. Oct., 1906. Ed. Le Roy, ‘ Essai 
sur la notion du miracle.’ [Objects to the notion current of late among 
defenders as well as opponents of the Christian religion.] Ch, Calippe, ‘La 
premiére synthése des idées politico-religieuses de Comte.’ B. de Sully, ‘La 
tiche de philosophie d’aprés la philosophie de l’action.’ [Treats of “ lidée 
qu’elle nous donne de la philosophie, de sa nature, ou, pour mieux dire, du 
réle qu’elle a & jouer ”’: first of a series of articles on the Philosophy of Action.]} 
L, Laberthonnitre, ‘Le témoinage des martyrs.’ [Whoever dies for the 
truth is, in a true sense, a martyr for Christ.}—Nov.—E, Beurlier, ‘ Le 
rationalisme moral de Kant.’ L, Le Leu, ‘ La mystique divine et sa psychologie 
générale.” £. Le Roy, ‘ Essai sur la notion du miracle.’ [Miracles do not 
beget faith of necessity in men of good will; yet they are of service as proofs 
of revelation.}—Dec.—E. Le Roy, ‘Essai sur la notion du miracle III.’ 
[Develops his own theory, which supposes that matter exists only in relation 
to spirit, and is acted on by spirit according as this is enlivened by faith.] 
E. Beurlier, ‘Le rationalisme moral de Kant II.’ P, Allard, ‘ Le témoinage 
des martyrs.’ [Reply to P. Laberthonniere’s criticism in last number.] 
Bibliographie. Renseignements. 


Erupes. 20 Sept., 1906. P, Bernard, ‘Le Kulturkampf et le Chancelier 
de Fer : Comment on organise une persécution II.’ P, Dudon, ‘ Le decret du 
15 Nov., 1811, dans le Departement des Landes.’ M, Baron, ‘ La science de 
Pascétisme.’ [Plea for the scientific study of asceticism.]—5 Oct.—A, d’Alés, 
‘Constitution laique de l’Eglise.’ P, Bernard, ‘Le Kulturkampf et le 
Chancelier de Fer: Comment on organise une persécution II.’ J, Gales, 
‘Littérature biblique et orientale: (a) la bible polychrome en anglais ; 
(b) Pancien orient.’ [The latter a criticism, for the most part, of some theories 
of H. Winckler’s in the collection “ Der alte Orient.”’.] P, Dudon, ‘ Bulletin 
Phistoire religieuse chez les protestants.’ [Account of what French 
Protestants have been doing to meet the law of separation.}—20 Oct.—P, 
Dudon, ‘ “‘ Le Pape ” de Joseph de Maistre.’ [Severe criticism of M. Latraille’s 
“J. de Maistre et la Papauté.”] P, Bernard, ‘ Le Kulturkampf et le Chancelier 
de Fer: Comment on organise une persécution III.’ P, Aucler, ‘La paix 
ou la guerre ? I.—Conditions de la paix.’ [Forecast of what may happen 
to the Church of France.] P, Lhande, ‘ La lutte pour le foyer stable dans la 
famille basque.’—5 Nov.—P, Aucler, ‘La paix ou la guerre? II. Une paix 
dangereuse.’ P, Dudon, ‘Sur la tombe de Bernier.’ P, Bliard, ‘Un couvent 
anséniste au xviie si¢cle.’ [Severe criticism of M. A. Gazier’s “ Une suite & 
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Vhistorire de Port-Royal.”"}—20 Nov.—P, Lhande, ‘ Autour d’un foyer stable.— 
La famille basque.’ [Interesting description of Basque customs.] P. Dudon, 
‘La question romaine en 1805.’ P, Bernard, ‘Le Kulturkampf et le 
Chancelier de Fer: Comment on organise une persécution IV.” A.d’Alés, 
‘Le Programme du catholicisme en Pologne.’ A. Condemin, ‘ Pour l'étude de 
la bible.” [Review of M. F. Martin’s “ Le livre d’Henoch ” and Dr. Gigot’s 
“ Sp. Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament.”] 5 Dec.—H. Cressien, 
‘Réponse au rapport de M. Chablot sur les écoles franyaises en Orient.’ 
M. de la Taille, ‘ Pour l’Index—étude doctrinale sur “Il Santo.”’ [Defends 
the condemnation.] J. Daize, ‘L’Election épiscopale et les chapitres 
cathédraux au xiiie siécle.’ F. Fournier, ‘S. Fr. Xavier d’aprés un manuscrit 
inédit du P. Auger.’ Un Théologien: ‘ L’attitude des Catholiques en face de 
la violence légale.’ P. Suau, ‘Bulletin littéraire : (1) “‘ La république libérale,” 
de M. G. Noblemaire; (2) “ Ste Thérése,” de M. C. Mendés.’ Revue des 
Livres. Notes bibliographiques. Evénements. 


Lz Mustéon. Vol. VII. No.3. L. Mills, ‘Jasna I.’ £. Blocket, “Etudes 
sur l’ésotérisme musulman.’ Cecil Bendall et L. De La Vallée Poussin, 
‘ Bodhisattva-bhume, a Text-book of the Jogicir School.’ Léon Cry, ‘Le 
Messie des Psaumes de Solomon.’ Colonel Allotte de La Fiiye, ‘ Numération 
Assyrienne.’ U.Wogihara, ‘Bouddhisme. Notes et Bibliographie.’ J. 6. 
* 8. Thomas et |’Inde.’ 


RevveE BENEDICTINE.— October.— Quentin, ‘ Le Concile de Cologne de 348 et 
les adh‘sions gauloises aux lettres synodales de Sardique. II. Prétendues 
souscriptions de deuxiéme concile de Toléde.’ Cabrol, ‘ Autour de la liturgie 
de Ravenne. Saint Pierre Chrysologue et le Rotulus.’ Berliere, ‘ Frederick 
de Laroche, évéque d’Acre et archeveque de Tyr.’ Aucel, ‘ D’Un Recueil des 
documents appartenant 4 l’héritage du Cardinal Agostine Trivultio. 
Festugicre. Quelle sera la philosophie de l’Eglise ?” De Meester, ‘ Etudes 
sur la Théologie Orthodoxe. Le dogme de la Sainte-Trinite.’ Berlidre, 
* Bulletin d’histoire Bénédictine. Communication de la Conensizaion biblique.’ 
Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographique. 


Revue DE THtoLocie et pe Putosopnie. No. 5. Sept., 1906. P. 
Lobstein, ‘ Etudes sur la doctrine Chrétienne de Dieu.—IV. La toute-puissance 
de Dieu.’ [We believe in His Omnipotence in the sense that He will tum 
everything to good at last.] J. M.S, Baljon, ‘ Utilité de l’histoire des Religions 
pour l’étude du N. Testament.’ [Primitive Christianity was not very 
much influenced by other religions, except Judaism.] 


* La Crvmri Carrorica.—Q. 1351.—‘I. modernisti e I’Enciclica “ Pieni 
Yanimo.”’* ‘Ad Essen per la 53 adunanza generale dei cattolici tedeschi.’ 
* L’Episcopato francese e le associazioni di culto.’ ‘II tesoro del “ Sancts 
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Sanctorum.” ’ ‘Storia della “Spagna Cristiana” de H. Leclercq.’—Q.’ 
1352.—‘ Ad Essen per la 53™* adunanza dei cattolici tedeschi. ** La concezione 
del Purgatorio Dantesco secondo Francesco d’Ovidio.’ ‘La correspondenza 
canisiana. —Q. 1353.—‘ L’assemblea nazionale del Socialismo italiano.’ 
‘ L’Officio morale della beneficenza.’ ‘Ad Essen per la 53™ adunanza generale 
dei cattolici tedeschi.’ ‘ L’innocenza dei cristiani nell’incendio neroniano.’ 
‘Questioni spiritiche.—Q. 1354.—‘II pregiudizio anticlericale in Italia.’ 
‘Le industrie, il commercio, le imposte sotto i Pontefici Pio VI. e Pio VII. 
sino al 1815.’ ‘La tolleranza di Calvino e dei suoi discepoli.’ ‘Il “De 
anima” di Aristotele.—Q. 1355.—‘ L’apologetica del cristianesimo e la 
cultura moderna.’ ‘ Dell’eroismo nella beneficenza.’ ‘I tessuti antichi nel 
tesoro del “‘ Sancta Sanctorum.”’ ‘Il P. de Régnon §.J., e la metafisica 
delle cause.’ ‘La religione e il futuro destino umano secondo la “ Grande 
Revue ” di Parigi.’—Q. 1356.—‘ L’Origine delle feste natalizie.’ ‘ L’Oratorio 
di S. Lorenzo nell’antico palazzo del Laterano.’ 


Stup1 ReLicios1.—Settembre-Ottobre, 1906.—F. Von Hugel, ‘ Esperienza e 
Trascendenza.’ [A reprint of an article that appeared in the “ Dublin 
Review,” April, 1906.] §. Minocchi, ‘Il Dogma della Redenzione.” [An 
appreciative criticism of Professor Riviére’s “ Le Dogme de la Rédemption.”} 
M. Federici, ‘La Storia del Breviario.’ §. Minocchi, ‘Storia e Litteratura 
francescana.” 


jz Rivista Srorico-CrIvTIcA DELLE ScIENZE THEOLOGICE.— Settembre,— 
1906. F. Mari, ‘Gli antichi Babilonesi credettero nella resurrezione dei 
morti?’ [The Babylonians believed in an individual restoration after death, 
due, not to nature, but to the favour of the gods.] U. Fracassini, ‘ Le Origini 
dell’ ispirazione scritta nel Cristianesimo.’ [As in the Old so in the New Law 
inspired writings are subsequent and subordinate to oral teaching.] G, 
Zattoni,§‘ Il valore storico della “ Passio ” di S. Apollinare e la fondazione 
dell’episcopato a Ravenna e in Romagna.’—Ottobre.—M. Federici, ‘La 
preghiera privata dell’antico israelita.’ (. Belvederi, ‘S. Geminiano nella 
legenda e nella storia.’ L. Shiesa, ‘Il parallelismo psicofisico e le sue inter- 
pretazioni nelle diverse scuole filosofiche.’ L. Martiri, ‘ L’Eucaristia nelle 
scuole Alessandria e Siriaca.’ F. Mari, ‘ Bollettino Biblico—Nuovo Testa- 
mento. —Novembre.—@. Cutope, ‘ La fede nella divinita del Cristo durante 
Peté apostolica.’ £. Buonaiuti, ‘Una polemica religiosa al terzo secolo.’ 
[The “Contra Celsum ” of Origen.] A. De Stefano, ‘ Le Origini dell’ Ordine 
degli Umiliati.? M. Federico, ‘Bollettino Biblico—Antico Testamento.’ 


Bis.ische Zeirscurirt. Vierter Jahrgang. Viertes Heft. Oct., 1906. 
Prof. Dr. Gottfried Hoberg zu Freiburg i. Brisg., ‘Uber den Ursprung 
des Pentateuchs.’ NN. Peters, ‘Zu Prv. 2, 22.’ Dr. Paul Riefsler, ‘ Die Tore 
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und Mauern Jerusalems unter Nehemias.’ Or. A. Bludau, ‘ Griechische 
Evangelienfragmente auf Ostraka.’ Dr. Peter Dausch, ‘Kann das Osterfest 
Jo. 6, 4 mit dem Osterfest Jo. 2, 13 identifiziert werden ¢’ Paul Heinisch, 
‘Clemens von Alexandria und die einjahrige Lehrtatigkeit des Herrn.’ [Con- 
siders that Clement’s view of a one year’s public Ministry of Jesus is dependent 
on 8. Luke 4, 19, and not on Gnostic views or Christian tradition.] Hugo Koch, 
* Zu Didache und Johannes-Evangelium.’ * Besprechungen.’ Bibliographische 
Notizen (Literatur zum N.T.). 


THEOLoGIscHE Revue. 5 Jahrgang, Nr. 15. Homiletische Rundschau 
III.: Haettenschwiller, ‘Die Unbefieckte Empfangnis.’ 2 Aufl.; Hunner, 
* Unsere Liebe Frau.’ hrsg. v. E. Fischer. 4 Aufl. ; Freund, ‘ Die Marienvere- 
hrung’; Dahimann, ‘Handbuch fur die Leiter der Marianischen Kongrega- 
tionen u. Sodalititen.’ 3 Aufl. Bellen, ‘ Vortrige fur Marianische Jung- 
frauen-Kongregationen’ (Huls). Meinhold, ‘Sabbat u. Woche im A Testa- 
ment’ (Hehn). Diettrich, ‘Ein Apparatus criticus zur Pezitto zum 
Propheten Jesaia ’ (Holzhey). vv. Kralik, ‘ Jesu Leben u. Werk ’ (Capitaine). 
Seitz, ‘Christuszeugnisse aus dem klassischen Altertum’ (Capitaine). 
Souter, ‘A Study of Ambrosiaster’ (Lauchert). Loeschke, ‘ Das Syntagma 
des Gelasius Cyzicenus’ (Rogala). Schwieters, ‘Das Kloster Freckenhorst 
u. seine Abtissinnen ’(Linneborn). Pastor, ‘ Die Reise des Kard. L. d’ Aragone 
durch Deutschland’ (van Gulk). Dvordk, ‘ Chinas Religionen. 2 Teil: Lao- 
Tsi u. seine Lehre (Margreth). Braun, ‘Uber Kosmogonie vom Standpunkt 
christlicher Wissenschaft’ (Wassmann). Heiner, Katholisches Kirchenrecht- 
lu. 2 Bd. 4 Aufl. (Ph. Schneider). Heiner, ‘Der Syllabus in ultramon- 
taner u. antiultramontaner Beleuchtung’ (Marx). Eine angebliche Samm- 
lung von Briefen des h. Markarius (Mercati).—Nr. 16.—Neue Literatur zu 
der Apostelgeschichte I.: Glemen, ‘Die Apostelgeschichte im Lichte der 
neueren text-quellen u. historisch-kritischen Forschungen’; Wadorn, ‘ Die 
Apostelgeschichte u. ihr geschichtlicher Wert ’ ; Belser, ‘ Die Apostelgeschichte 
iibersetst u. erklirt’ (Bludau). Benzinger, ‘Geschichte Israels bis auf die 
griechische Zeit’ (Faulhaber). Jampel, ‘ Die Wiedererstellung Israels unter 
den Achimeniden’ (Faulhaber). Funk, ‘ Didascalia et Constitutiones 
Apostolorum’ Vol. I. et II. (Rauschen). Schmid, ‘ Die Osterfestfrage auf 
dem ersten Algemeinen Konzil von Niciia ’ (Liibeck). Schmidlin, ‘ Geschichte 
der deutschen Nationalkirche in Rom 8. Maria dell’ Anima’ (Pieper). 
Hartmann, ‘ Der Prozess gegen die protestantischen Landstinde in Bayern 
unter Herzog Albrecht V.’ (Schmidt). Commer, ‘ Relectio de Matris Dei- 
munere in Ecclesia gerendo’ (Pohle). Wittmann, ‘ Zur Stellung Avencebrols 
im Entwicklungsgang der arabischen Philosophie’ (Schneider). Ott, ‘ Die 
Religionsphilosophie Hegels in iher Genesis dargestellt u. in iher Bedeutung 
fiir die Gegenwart gewiirdigt’ (v. Tessen-Wesierski). Kunz, Biblithek der 
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Katholischen Padagogik. Bd. XV. (Willman). Sabatier, ‘A propos de 
la séparation des églises et de l’etat’ 3ieme éd. (Sigmiiller).—Nr. 17.— Neue 
Literatur zu der Apostelgeschichte II.: Warnack, ‘Lukas der Arzt der 
Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums u. der Apostelgeschichte’ (Bludau). 
Schiaparelli, ‘ Die Astronomie im a. Testament’: Ubers. v. Liidtke (Hehn). 
Schliégl, ‘Die Biicher Samuels ’ (Engelkemper). Knépfler, ‘Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte,’ 4 Aufl. (Kleffner). Harnack, ‘ Die Mission u. Ausbreitung 
des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahrh,’ 2 Aufl. (H. Koch). Basha, ‘ Die 
Abhandlung des h. Johannes Chrysostomus iiber das Priestertum,’ in arab- 
ischer tibersetzung hrsg. (Fell). Straubinger, ‘Die Christologie des h. 
Maximus Confessor’ (Junglas). Becker, ‘ Die Auffassung der Jungfrau Maria 
in der altfranzésischen Literatur’ (Pietsch). Turmel, ‘ Histoire de théologie 
positive du concile de Trente au concile du Vatican’ (Diekamp). Schanz, 
‘Apologie des Christentums.’ 2 u. 3 Bd. 3 Aufl. (Margreth). Kunz, 
Die ewige Gottheit Jesu Christi’ (Grabmann).—Nr. 18.—Strack, ‘ Die 
Genesis iibersetzt u. ausgelegt. 2 Aufl. (Zapletal). Hora, ‘ Die hebraische 
Bauweise im a.Test.’ (Doller). Belser, ‘Das Evangelium des h. Johannes 
ubersetzt und erklart’ (Bludau). Kirsch u. Luksch, ‘ Illustrierte Geschichte 
der kath. Kirche’ (Rauschen). CKiinstle, ‘ Antipriscilliana’ (Eisenhofer). 
Weiss, ‘B. Alberti Magni commentarii in Job’ (Linneborn). Meister, ‘ Die 
Geheimschrift im Dienste der papstlichen Kurie bis zum ende des 16 Jahrh. 
(Buschbell). Bojan, ‘ Les Bulgares et la patriarche oecumenique. ou comment 
le patriarche traite les Bulgares’ (Vailhé). Yan Noort, ‘Tractatus de vera 
Religione ; de Eccl. Christi; de Deo Creatore; de Deo Redemptore; de 
Sacramentis, de fontibus Revelat.’ (Pohle). Huber, ‘Die Heimnisse der 
Willensfreiheit ’ (Hilgenreiner). Bastien, ‘Directoire canonique 4 l’usage 
des congrégations & voeux simples ’ (Hilgenreiner).—Nr. 19.—Dec. Ist Maria 
mu Jerusalem oder zu Ephesus gestorben ? Niessen, J., ‘ Panagia-Kapuli, das 
neuentdeckte Wohn-u. Sterbehaus der h. Jungfrau Maria bei Ephesus’ 
(Bardenhewer). Holscher, ‘Kanonisch u. apokryph’ (Fel). Struckmann, 
Die Gegenwart Christi in der h. Eucharistie nach den schriftlichen Quellen 
der vornicdnischen Zeit’ (Berning). Bratke, ‘ Euagrii altercatio legis inter 
Simonem Judeum et Theophilum Christianum’ (H. Koch). Kaufmann 
‘ Die Ausgrabung der Manas-Heiligtiimer in de Mareotiswuste ’ (Diekamp). 
Dilger, ‘Das Sakrament der Firmung’ (W. Koch). Heiner, ‘ Konfessioneller 
Geisteskampf u. Reformkatholicismus ’ (Hilling).—Kleinere Mitteilungen. 
Bucher-u. Zeitschriftenschau. 


THROLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT (Tibingen)—October—Rohr, ‘ Zur einheit- 
lichkeit der Apokalypse.’ [A criticism of Wélter’s views on the development 
~d Apocalypse]. Funk, ‘Das Indulgenzedikt des Papstes Kalistus.’ (Did 
this edict of Pope Callistus, mentioned by Tertullian (“De Pudicitia, C.I.”) 
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introduce a modification of the attitude of the Church towards those guilty of 
fornication and adultery, or was it only a confirmation of the discipline 
previously existing ? Funk holds the former view.] Vetter, ‘ Die Armenische 
Paulus-Apokalypse.’ Sagmiiller, ‘ Zur Tatigkeit und Stellung der Kardinile 
bis Papst Benifaz VIII.’ [A reply to the critics of bis book on the history of 
the College of Cardinals.}] Rezensionen. Verzeichnis der vom 21 Marz bis 
30 Sept., 1906, eingelaufenen Biicher. 


Revue AvuGustTinieNNe.  ODeligny, ‘Antiquité Chrétienne L’Avent, 
Boulesteix, ‘Théologie Mystique.’ La définition de la Mystique. Bulletin 
Liturgique. Bulletin scripturaire. Bulletin d’Apologétique. Informations. 
Le mouvement religieux en Russie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FOR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE.—Oct.,—Schlossman, ‘ Tertul- 
lian un Lichte der Jurisprudenz.’ Pflugk-Harttung, ‘Die Papstwahlen und 
das Kaisertum (1046-1328).’ Dietterle, ‘Die Summz Confessorum.’ 
Schmaltz, ‘Zur darstellung des Pietistischen Terminismus.’ Analekten. 
Nachrichten. Bibliographie. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deputatus. 


Improme Potest, 
% Guigiaoes, 
Archiep. Dublin, Hib. Primas. 




















Some Strictures on Professor Bury’s 
“Cife of St. Patrick.” 


THE announcement of a Life of St. Patrick by 
Professor Bury awakened great expectations in the minds 
of many who were studying the problems of Ireland’s 
Ecclesiastical History. These expectations have not been 
realised. He has rendered some service, indeed, by his 
elaborate criticism of the sources of the Saint’s Life, but 
this good service is discounted in a manifold way by the 
fanciful theories and serious blunders into which he allows 
himself to be betrayed. I do not know of any other serious 
publication of the present day that so abounds with “ if’ 
and “perhaps” and arbitrary conjectures at every page. 
What at one stage is nothing more than conjecture becomes 
at a subsequent period the premise from which positive 
conclusions are drawn, and, what is somewhat more 
startling, we have at times conclusions that are deduced 
from no premises at all. 

A few specimens of the Professor’s arbitrary statements 
may suffice. At page 16 he tells us “Calpurnius was a 
Briton.” Now there is no authority for such a statement. 
On the contrary, we know that Calphurnius was a purely 
Roman name. Calphurnius Piso was a familiar name in 
the Commonwealth of ancient Rome, and at the time of 
Cesar’s assassination his most cherished wife was Calfurnia. 

At page 23 he tells us that at the Saint’s birth “* Calpurnius 
called his son Patricius”’ ; and he adds: “ possibly his full 
name was Patricius Magonus Sucatus.” Now the uniform 
statement of the ancient authorities is to the effect that 
Magonius (Mahoun=Ursus) was his name in the Religious 
Life, and that it was at his Episcopal consecration he 
received the name Patricius (7.e., Pater civium). 

Again, the Professor writes (p. 26) that St. Patrick “in 
his seventeenth year” was carried off into captivity in 
Ireland. Now, in his Confessio, the Saint himself attests 
that at the time of his captivity he was “‘ annorum fere 
sedecim ’’—that is, not quite sixteen. 

Referring to the name Cothrige, given to the Saint in 
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his captivity, Mr. Bury assures us, on the authority of Dr. 
Todd, *‘ that it is simply an Irish equivalent for Patricius.” 
Dr. Todd, however, in his Memoir of St. Patrick (p. 363, 
note 2) tells us that he had abandoned that opinion. “I 
was once of opinion (he writes) that this word was only a 
Celtic pronunciation of the word Patrick or Padruig. My 
opinion has been shaken by finding that such eminent 
philologists as Mr. Whitley Stokes and Dr. Siegfried do not 
agree with me.” 

At page 374 the Professor calls attention to the “ express 
mention of St. Patrick’s studies of the Calendar at Auxerre, 
in the Hymn of Fiacc”’ ; whilst Fiacc, in his Hymn, sets 
forth St. Patrick’s study, not of the Calendar, but of the 
Canon, under St. Germanus’s guidance at Auxerre. 

Speaking of the Feliré of St. Aingus, he says: “ This 
Calendar, Mr. Stokes has shown, cannot be earlier than the 
end of the tenth century” (p. 343). But Mr. Stokes, in 
the first volume of the Thesaurus Paleohibernicus, printed at 
the University Press of Cambridge in 1901, had already 
retracted that statement regarding the Feliré and accepted 
as accurate the traditional date of its composition “ about 
the year 800.” 

Mr. Bury affirms that St. Patrick was consecrated Bishop 
by St. Germanus. For this he relies on the words of 
Muirchu, who relates that St. Patrick, when setting out for 
Rome, “‘ had not yet been ordained Bishop by Germanus.” 
This manifestly implies (so Mr. Bury writes) that he was 
subsequently consecrated Bishop by that Saint. However, 
the original text of Muirchu does not imply anything more 
than that St. Patrick was not as yet promoted to the 
Episcopate. He writes : “‘ Misit Germanus seniorem cum illo, 
hoc est Segitium presbyterum ut testem comitem haberet, 
quia nec adhuc a sancto domino Germano in Pontificali 
gradu ordinatus est.” Thus Germanus, desirous that 
Patrick would be ordained Bishop, gave him as companion 
the venerable Priest Segetius, who in Germanus’s name 
would attest his merit. And then Muirchu adds that 
Patrick journeying on towards Rome, accompanied by 
Segetius, having arrived at Ebmoria, learned there the news 
of Palladius’s death, and therefore turned aside to a neigh- 
bouring illustrious Bishop and was by him promoted to 
the Episcopate. 
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In sending Palladius to Ireland, we are assured (p. 54) 
that “‘ the first and chief consideration of Celestine was the 
welfare and orthodoxy of Irish believers, not the conversion 
of Irish unbelievers”’: and this in the face of Prosper’s 
express testimony regarding Celestine’s purpose “ fecit 
insulam barbaram Christianam.” In support of his theory, 
Mr. Bury writes: ““we may be sure some overture or 
message had come from the Christian bodies in Ireland.” 
It could not be otherwise, he argues (p. 52), for Pope Celestine 
in one of his decretals had ordained that “ nullus invitis 
detur Episcopus.” St. Celestine’s decretal, however, has 
no reference to the case of Palladius—that is, to Bishops 
who are destined to evangelise pagan nations. It was 
addressed to the Metropolitan of Gaul, and it wisely ordains 
that on the vacancy of a Sce the clergy of the widowed 
Diocese should not be passed over, nor should a stranger 
be appointed their Bishop without their approval. 

It is not my purpose, however, in this paper to dwell on 
these and other blunders of the learned Professor. I would 
rather wish to call attention to two pet theories which are 
the warp and woof of his whole work, and form distinctive 
characteristics of the Saint’s Life as he would present it 
tous. He contends: 

First, that the scene of St. Patrick’s captivity is to be 
sought for, not at Slemish, in the County Antrim, as all 
writers on the subject have hitherto affirmed, but in the 
wood of Fochlud and at Croagh-Patrick, the famous mountain 
of West Connaught, which at a later period was sanctified 
by the prayers and austerities of Ireland’s Apostle. 

Secondly, that St. Patrick’s life and apostolate were not 
prolonged till the year A.D. 493, although the most accurate 
irish annalists and historians accept that date ; but that he 
was summoned to his reward in A.D. 461, after an Episcopate 
of less than thirty years. 

I will consider in detail the merits of these theories, and 
the arguments by which Mr. Bury endeavours to sustain 
them. 


5 


We are repeatedly told by Mr. Bury that it is not to the 
County Antrim we are to look for the theatre of St. 
Patrick’s six years of slavery, but to the wood of Fochlud 
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(or Fochlad as he prefers to call it), in the west of Ireland, 
and the neighbouring mountain of Croagh-Patrick. St. 
Patrick’s master (he thus writes) “ dwelled near the wood 
of Fochlad, nigh to the western sea, in north-western 
Connaught. . . . The wood of Fochlad was probably 
of larger extent than the district of Tirawley ; it may have 
stretched over Mayo to the western promontory of Murrisk. 
Here, we should perhaps suppose, close to Cruachan Aigli, 
the mount which has been immemorially associated with 
Patrick’s name (Croagh Patrick), the British slave served 
his master for six years”’ (p. 27, 28). 

His main argument to sustain this theory is based on the 
words of the Saint in his Confessio. St. Patrick relates 
that whilst living with his parents in Britain, after his 
captivity, he had the following vision :—‘“* Vidi in visu 
noctis virum venientem quasi de Hiberione, cui nomen 
Victoricus, cum epistolis innumerabilibus. Et dedit mihi 
unam ex his, et legi principium epistole continentem, Vox 
Hyberionacum; et dum recitabam principium epistole 
putabam ipso momento audire vocem ipsorum qui erant 
juxta sylvan Focluti que est prope mare occidentale, et sic 
exclamaverunt quasi ex uno ore, Rogamus te, sancte puer, 
ut venias et adhuc ambules inter nos.”' “I saw 
in a night vision a man whose name was Victoricus coming 
as it were from Ireland, with countless letters. And he 
gave me one of them, and [ read the beginning of the letter 
which was entitled The Voice of the lrish; and whilst I 
was reading aloud the beginning of the letter, I thought 
that at that very moment I heard the voice of them who 
lived beside the wood of Fochlud which is nigh unto the 
Western Sea. And thus they cried as with one voice: 
We beseech thee, holy youth, to come hither and again 
walk among us.” Professor Bury, in his translation, gives 
the concluding passage as follows :—‘‘ Come hither and again 
walk amongst us as before.” There is nothing, however, 
in the original text corresponding to the words as before. 

From this passage the Professor concludes : “‘ It is certain 
that he (Patrick) served near the forest of Fochlad ” (p. 29): 
and he adds that it was the dream of the Saint in later 
years to preach the Faith “in the western parts. of 


1The text is taken from Mr. White’s edition of the Latin Writings of St. 
Patrick, published in Proceedings of R. I. A., 1905, pp. 242, 265. 
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Connaught ”’ for the reason that these had been the scene 
of his captivity (p. 126-7). 

When we consider carefully, however, the words of the 
Confessio, we fail to discover anything that would point to 
Fochlud as the place of the Saint’s servitude. The whole 
vision is the Vox Hibernensium conveyed by letter and by 
the cry of those who dwelt near the wood of Fochlud, and 
the word adhuc, on which the whole of Mr. Bury’s argument 
hinges, implies nothing more than the invitation to come 
again to Ireland to evangelise its people. The same word 
elsewhere in the Confessio is used in this sense ; for instance, 
referring to a second captivity the Saint writes: ‘“Iterum 
post annos multos adhuc capturam dedi.” 

The account of this vision of St. Patrick is preserved in 
several of the ancient records of his life, and all of one 
accord interpret it as a summons by the children of 
Fochlud in the name of the Irish race that he would come 
back to Erin to evangelise them. 

Thus, for instance, Fiacc, in the eighth and ninth strophes 
of his Hymn, presents the Saint’s vision to us: “‘ Afar was 
heard the sound of the call of the youths of Fochluth-wood : 
they prayed that the Saint would come, would return from 
Letha, to bring the people of Erin from error to life.” 

The Tripartite Life gives the children’s words: “Veni, 
sancte puer Patrici, et inter nos ambula.” Tirechan also has : 
“Come, O holy Patrick, bring salvation to us.” Muirchu 
Mactheni assigns the vision to the Saint’s stay at Auxerre: 
The angel Victoricus, he says, announced that the time 
was come for him to gather the Irish people into the evan- 
gelical net, and in vision the words were addressed to him 
“ vocant te filii et filiz silvee Foclite.” 

In the Leabhar Breac homily on St. Patrick we read: 
“The angel came to him in his sleep having many letters 
in Gaelic ; and when he was reading them out he heard a 
great cry from infants in their mothers’ wombs in the 
regions of Connaught. Those children were of Fochlad- 
wood, and this is what they were saying: Veni, sancte 
Patrici, salvos nos facere,” that is, Come, O holy Patrick, 
and bring salvation to us.' 


"Mr. Whitley Stokes is at times singularly unhappy in his translation of 
Latin texts. In his edition of the Vita Tripartite I]. 445, he translates the 
words cited in the text : “‘ Come, O holy Patrick, and make us whole.” 
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The Vita Tertia, edited by Professor Bury for the Royal 
Irish Academy, has: ‘“‘Cum esset Patricius in domo 
parentum suorum, vidit in sompnis virum ad se venientem, 
quasi de Hibernia insula cum epistulis multis. Et dedit 
ei unam ex illis et legit Patricius principium epistule, et 
erat scriptum in eo: Hee est vox Hibernensium. Et cum 
hoe principium legeret, audivit simul in eodem momento 
vocem infancium ex uteris matrum ex regionibus Connacht 
ochaillib Fochla: et sic clamaverunt quasi ex uno ore: 
Rogamus te, sancte puer Patrici, ut venias et ambules 
inter nos.” 

In the T. C. D. manuscript of the Liber Hymnorum, at 
the end of St. Secundinus’s hymn in honour of St. Patrick, 
is added the strophe : 


‘ Hibernenses omnes clamant ad te pueri 
Veni, Sancte Patrici, salvos nos facere.”’ 





Probus assigns the vision to the period of St. Patrick’s 
sojourn at Mount Hermon: ‘“Audivit in visione voces 
puerorum de sinu et de ventre matrum qui fuerunt in 
Hibernia, dicentium: veni 8S. Patrici, salvos nos fac ab vira 
ventura. Eadem quoque hora dixit Angelus ad eum, vade 
ad Hiberniam et eris Apostolus insulz illius.” 

In all these texts the message conveyed to St. Patrick 
was a heavenly invitation to return to Ireland and become 
the evangelist of the race among whom he had been a slave. 
The children from the wood of Fochlud only voiced the 
invitation of the Irish race. There is nothing whatever to 
lead us to suppose that the wood of Fochlud was the scene 
of St. Patrick’s captivity. 

Were the wood of Fochlud the scene of the Saint’s six 
years’ slavery we would expect to find some memorials 
there of his long abode in that district and some reference 
to it in the ancient records of his life. No such memorials, 
however, and no such references are to be met with. To 
obviate this serious difficulty, Professor Bury has devised 
the special theory that the wood of Fochlud in olden times 
extended from Killala through Western Connaught to the 
slopes of Cruachan-Egli, afterwards known as Croagh 
Patrick, and thus in this mountain’s name we have an 
enduring memorial of the Saint’s captivity. All this, 
however, is mere conjecture, for which there is not a shadow 
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of foundation. O’Donovan, in his elaborate work The 
Tribes and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach (R. 1. A. Publications, 
1844, p. 463), has shown that the wood of Fochlud is to be 
sought for in the neighbourhood of Killala, in the town- 
lands of Crosspatrick and Donaghmore, and in the barony 
of Tirawley, County of Mayo. The mere assertion of Mr. 
Bury will not suffice to make us believe that this famous 
wood extended more than thirty miles across the whole 
County of Mayo to the slopes of Cruachan-Egli. I need 
scarcely remark what is familiar to all students of Irish 
history, that it was not for any connection with St. 
Patrick’s slavery, but for a far different reason, this 
prominent mountain overlooking Crew Bay became 
associated with the name and fame of Ireland’s Apostle. 

From the fact that in the Saint’s vision such prominence 
is given to the wood of Fochlud, it is natural to suppose 
that Patrick had some special acquaintance with that 
district. His fellow-slaves with Milchu may have been 
from the western coasts, and in his flight from slavery he 
may have chosen Fochlud wood for a time as his place of 
concealment. If hospitality were there extended to him, 
he would not be forgetful of it, and he would assuredly 
repay it by his prayers. He does not state in the Confessio 
what time elapsed between his flight from Milchu and his 
setting sail from the Irish coast. He relates, however, that 
when the sailors refused to admit him to their ship he 
resolved “to return to the hut” in which he had been 
hospitably received “‘ ad tegoriolum ubi hospitabam ” : this 
implies that he had made some stay in the neighbourhood 
of the port. 

St. Patrick tells us that the port from which he sailed 
was distant from the place of his captivity fully 200 Roman 
miles, “‘ bis centum millia passuum,”’ equivalent to 183 of the 
present day English miles. Setting out from Milchu’s 
territory at Slemish, the distance to the port of Killala on 
the Western Coast would be more than 150 miles. His 
course would probably have been across the Bann at Toome 
Bridge, across the Erne at Enniskillen, and so on to Fochlud 
Wood in the neighbourhood of Killala. This dense wood 
presented for a time a secure place of refuge ; and he may 
have passed on thence to Westport, which would be 
approximately 183 miles from Slemish. 
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Professor Bury suggests that Wicklow was the port from 
which St. Patrick made his escape. But in those days 
Wicklow was one of the most frequented of the Irish ports, 
and for that very reason the fugitive would be anxious to 
keep away from it. It was there that Palladius entered 
on his mission, there too that St. Patrick landed, and 
Muirchu describes it as “ portum apud nos clarum.” Taking 
into account all the circumstances of the case there can be 
but little doubt that St. Patrick effected his escape from 
bondage at one of the western ports, such as Killala or 
Westport, and that when travelling thither from Slemish 
he may have been hospitably sheltered for a time in the 
dense wood of Fochlud. 

2. Mr. Bury, however, finds a further argument to support 
his favourite theory in St. Patrick’s own words. St. 
Patrick writes, in his Confessio, that he was led into 
captivity “ usque ad ultimum terre ubi nunc parvitas mea 
esse videtur inter alienigenas ;”” translated by White “ unto 
the ends of the earth, where now my littleness may be 
seen amongst men of another race” (p. 260). This, in 
Professor Bury’s opinion, manifestly points to the remotest 
parts of Ireland as the scene of his captivity. Patrick (he 
thus writes) was “ carried into captivity in Ireland, to the 
ultimate places of the earth, as he says himself. . 
When the boats of his captors reached their haven, Patrick 
was led, so we should conclude from his own story, across 
the island into the Kingdom of Connaught, to serve 4 
master in the very furthest parts of the ultimate land” 
(pp. 26, 27). And from this he concludes: “ It is certain 
from his own words that he served near the forest of 
Fochlad ” (p. 29). 

Mr. White, however, well remarks that the words ad 
ultimum terre are a scriptural phrase. They indicate, 
indeed, that Ireland was regarded as the ultima Thule— 
the remotest outpost of the western world in those days— 
but they cannot be supposed to refer to the most distant 
territory of Ireland. Were they to be thus interpreted, 
we should look to the extremities of the Kingdom of Kerry 
and not to Connaught as their reference. 

The same words, moreover, are repeatedly used elsewhere 
by St. Patrick himself to indicate his mission to Ireland. 
Thus, in the Confessio (§ 58): “‘ Wherefore let it not happen 
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to me from my God that I should ever part with His people 
which He purchased in the ends of the earth” (plebem 
suam quam adquisivit in ultimis terre). Again, in the 
Letter to Coroticus, he accuses this tyrant of staining his 
hands “ with the blood of the sons of God whom He recently 
purchased in the ends of the earth through the exhortations 
of my littleness” (quos nuper adquisivit in ultimis terre 
per exhortationem parvitatis nostre). 

Thus the words on which Professor Bury relies can mean 
nothing more than that St. Patrick was led a captive to 
Ireland. 

3. The Professor’s argument, however, which will have 
most weight with many of his readers, is based on the words 
of Probus, who, as Mr. Bury assures us, places the captivity 
of St. Patrick at Cruachan Egli, which unquestionably is 
Croagh Patrick. To Miliucc, he writes, Patrick was sold 
into servitude ; but, according to Probus, “* Miliuce’s abode 
is placed near Mount Egli, instead of (Slemish, 7.e.) Mount 
Miss.” And, again, Mr. Bury writes: “It is remarkable 
that Probus, though he follows the narrative of Muirchu, 
nevertheless substitutes Crochan Aigli for Mount Miss” 
(pp. 274, 335). 

Probus’s authority in such a matter is unquestionably 
very great. If Colgan’s conjecture be accurate, he was 
connected with the Monastery of Slane, and wrote St. 
Patrick’s Life before the year 920. He appears to have 
been particularly acquainted with Ulster, and the facts 
which he narrates almost exclusively refer to that province 
and to Connaught. His statement regarding Mons Egli 
cannot fail to be of special interest, but it appears to me 
to lead to a far different conclusion from that to which 
Mr. Bury would conduct us. 

It is to be remarked that when treating of Croagh Patrick, 
Probus always styles it ‘“‘ Mons Cruaghan Egli.” For instance 
(lib. 2, c. 18), “‘ perrexit Patricius Episcopus ad montem 
Cruachan-Egli ut jejunaret in eo quadraginta diebus et 
quadraginta noctibus.”” On the other hand, he invariably 
styles the mountain in connection with St. Patrick’s captivity 
Mons Egli; Thus (lib. I., c. 13) referring to the Angelic 
intimation to flee from Milchu, he has: ‘‘ Venit Angelus 
Domini ad §. Patricium juxta petram montis Egli, et dixit 
illi, vade ad hereditatem tuam de qua venisti.”” Here I 
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may call attention to Bury’s misstatement, when he says 
that Probus places Patrick’s captivity at Cruachan-Egli. 
No such reference is found in any part of Probus’s text. 

Let us see, however, where the Mons Egli is situated 
which is marked by Probus as the theatre of Patrick’s 
slavery. He tells us (lib. L, c. 29) that, being ordained 
Bishop, St. Patrick, on his arrival in Ireland, resolved to 
visit his former master, Milchu. He accordingly sailed 
from the Wicklow coast till he came to Dichu’s territory, 
‘ ubi nunc est Patricii horreum ”’ (7.e., Saul), and leaving his 
boat under Dichu’s care proceeded to Dalaradia as far as 
Mons Egli : ‘‘ Coepit cum suis per terram dirigere iter suum 
in regionem Cruthenorum donec perveniret ad montem 
gli, de quo monte, multo ante tempore, quando ibi captivus 
fuerat, presso vestigio in petra, vidit angelum Domini in 
conspectu suo ascendere in coelum.” Thus Probus unmis- 
takably identifies his Mons Egli of St. Patrick’s captivity 
with Milchu’s territory in Dalaradia, in the present County 
of Antrim. 

In the twenty-ninth chapter Probus gives further details, 
and his words appear to me to indicate that Mons Egli was 
the ancient name of the hill to the south-west of Slemish, 
which in later times, and to our own day, was known as 
Cross Hill, so called from the Cross which was erected 
there, as he tells us, to mark the spot of Milchu’s self- 
inflicted chastisement. Milchu, he says, unwilling to be 
converted by his former slave, instinctu diaboli formed a 
pile in which he consigned himself and all his substance to 
the flames. The text then continues: “‘ Stans autem 8. 
Patricius in supradicto loco a dextro latere montis Egli ubi 
primum regionem illam ingressus fuerat, vidit rogum ubi 
nunc usque crux posita videtur, ad primum signum illius 
regionis.”’ The words “ a deztro latere montis Egli”’ are to be 
understood not in their classical sense, but in accordance 
with the ancient Irish usage, which fixed the position by 
looking towards the rising sun. Thus the spot on which 
St. Patrick stood would be to the south of Cross-hill ; Mons 
Egli of Probus would be the ancient name of the modern 
Cross-hill ; and further, Cross-hill is identified with the 
residence of Milchu, for several of the old records relate 
that it was in his residence he and all his wealth were 
consumed by fire. 
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So far, therefore, from the text of Probus leading us to 
the west of Connaught in search of the place of St. Patrick’s 
captivity, it conducts us straight away to the district of 
Slemish, in the County Antrim, and affords interesting 
information on a point that hitherto has puzzled the 
students of St. Patrick’s life. 

A valuable paper in the Ulster Journal of Archeology 
for January, 1897, entitled “St. Patrick’s View of the 
Braid Valley and the Burning of Milchu’s homestead,” 
gives some further details regarding this interesting locality. 
It tells us that the name (of Cross-hill) is perpetuated in 
the townland adjoining Slemish on the south-west. “ It 
is called Cross. On its lofty summit, now covered by a 
wooded knoll, the cross may have stood. From this 
eminence, on looking southwards, in the probable direction 
of the Saint’s journey from Saul, there is an extensive view, 
including Lough Neagh and the Mourne Range, culminating 
in Slieve Donard. To one approaching from the south 
here first would Slieve-Mis and its valley burst into view. 
About a mile away, on his right, or towards the north-east, 
the Apostle would behold the mountain and valley in or 
near which his captivity was passed. A little further to 
the north, on the opposite side of the valley, rises the Rock 
of Skerry, now crowned with the ruins of the church built 
there in memory of St. Patrick, adjoining the site of one 
probably built there by himself. Next to Slieve-Mis 
(Slemish) this rock is the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape from the Cross Hill. The site of Milchu’s house 
or homestead is not marked either by local designation or 
by tradition.” The text of Probus above cited now comes 
to our aid and supplies the desired information regarding 
the site of Milchu’s homestead. It tells us that it stood 
precisely on the hill where in after times the Cross 
was erected to commemorate the terrible self-inflicted 
punishment that befell the former cruel master of the 
Apostle. 

Let us now turn for a moment from Mr. Bury’s imaginary 
scene of St. Patrick’s captivity to consider what the early 
monuments of St. Patrick’s apostolate have to say on the 
matter in question. 

There are three prominent features of the Saint’s captivity 
that all the ancient records of his life present :— 
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First, that Milchu was the chieftain under whom he 
endured the six years’ servitude ; 

Second, that soon after his arrival on the Wicklow coast, 
he set out for Dalaradia to revisit the scene of his captivity 
and to bring the blessings of Redemption to his former 
master, Milchu ; 

Third, that Slieve Mis (Slemish) in north Dalaradia and 
its adjoining districts were the theatre of his toil during 
those years of servitude. 

A few extracts from the ancient records will suffice to 
place these statements in the fullest light. 

The Hymn of St. Fiace (fourth stanza) designates St. 
Patrick as “the slave of Milchu” (gniad Milchon). The 
ancient scholiast explains Milchon to be the genitive case 
of Milchu, and adds that he was of the Dal-Buain race and 
was King (or chieftain) of North Dalaradia. Another 
ancient gloss on the same Hymn relates that Patrick tended 
his master’s flocks “‘in the valley of Arcail,” and, further, 
it explains that this was the name “of a large valley in 
the north of Dalaradia by Slemish.” It also adds that it 
was on the neighbouring hill of Scirit, the Angel “ was 
wont to come to him.” Dr. Reeves, in Antig. of Down and 
Connor, has shown that Arcail or Arcuil was the ancient 
name of the valley of the Braid, so named from the river 
Braigde or Braid that flows through it; and that Scirii is 
the basaltic hill of Skerry adjoining the valley, and, according 
to tradition, retaining the impression of the Angel’s feet 
who appeared to Patrick. An ancient Church, of which 
the ruins remain, stood upon that basaltic hill, and in 
medizval times was known as the Church of Scirie Arcaile. 

The Vita Tertia, edited by Professor Bury for the R. I. A., 
and assigned by him to the middle of the ninth century 
(circa A.D. 850), records that “‘ ad hanc insulam (Hiberniam) 
in captivitatem ductus est, et in aquilonari parte sex annis 
servivit apud quendam regem gentilem immitemque qui 
vocatatur Milchu filius Boin.”’ 

The Lives known as Secunda and Quarta present the 
same statement. 

Nennius’ MS. cited by Usher: “ S. Patricius erat in illo 
tempore captivus apud Scotos: et Dominus illius dicabatur 
Milcho ” (p. 432). 

The Vita Tripartita (Rolls edition I. 17) relates that the 
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British raiders who had made Patrick captive “ went round 
Ireland northwards, and they landed in the north and 
sold Patrick to Miliuc MacBuain, the King of Dalaradia. 
It was four persons who bought him ; one of them was Miliuc. 
Now, when Miliuc saw that he was a faithful servant, he 
bought him from the other three, that he might serve him 
alone.” 

The Leabhar Breac relates with somewhat more detail 
that the seven exiled sons of Sechtmaid, King of Britain, 
“wrought rapine in the land of Britain, and Ulstermen 
were along with them, and so they brought Patrick in 
captivity to Ireland and they sold Patrick to Miliuc Maccu 
Buain—that is, to the King of Dalaradia and to his three 
brothers. When Miliuc saw that Patrick was a faithful 
slave, he bought him from the other three that he might 
serve him alone, and what was entrusted unto him was the 
herding of swine in the wilderness of Sliab Mis (7.e., Slemish) ” 
(ibid. I1., 439). 

Tirechan, at the very outset of his statement in the Book 
of Armagh, writes that Patrick in captivity “ servivit 
quatuor domibus magorum et empsit illum unus ex eis cui 
nomen erat Miliuc maccu Boin magus . . . et por- 
carium posuit eum in montanis convallibus. Deinde autem 
visitavit illum angelus Domini in somniis in cacuminibus 
montis Scirte juxta montem Miss” (ibid. I1., 302). 

Muirchu, in the Book of Armagh and in the Bollandist’s 
text, at the outset of his tract, does not give the name of 
the master to whom St. Patrick was sold as a slave. He 
makes up for this, however, in his narrative of St. Patrick 
entering on his apostolate in Ireland. Having landed at 
Inbher Dea, near Wicklow, he says, St. Patrick resolved to 
visit his former master, and accordingly set out towards the 
north “‘ad illum hominem gentilem Milcoin, apud quem 
quondam in captivitate fuerat.” Pursuing his journey he 
and his party ‘* descenderunt in terram ad ostium Slain ” : 
they met with Dichu, but St. Patrick hastening on to visit 
Milchu “ coepit per terras dirigere viam in regiones Cruid- 
nenorum, donec pervenit ad montem Miss. De quo monte 
multo ante, tempore quo ibi captivus servierat, presso 
vestigio in petra alterius montis, expedito gradu vidit 
angelum Victoricum in conspectu ejus ascendisse in ccelum.” 

Marianus Scotus in his Chronicle (ad an. 388) records the 
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captivity of St. Patrick: ‘‘ Sanctus Patricius venditur ad 
regem nomine Miluc, filius nepotis Buain, in aquilone 
Hiberniz.” In the autograph MS. in the Vatican Library, 
a marginal note is added in Marianus’s own hand: “S. 
Patricius, genere Brittus, cum esset 16 annorum, venditur 
in Hibernia ad Milcou, regem Dalnarede, cui sex annis 
servivit, et ab angelo Victore semper consolabatur, de 
lapide quodam cum eo loquens, qui ibi manet.” 

We have thus a complete array of historical witnesses 
whose testimony cannot be gainsaid, and who of one 
accord confirm the traditional account which places the 
scene of St. Patrick’s captivity at Slemish. 

I may here advert to the singular mistake into which 
Professor Bury has allowed himself to be betrayed in his 
eagerness to exclude northern Dalaradia from being the 
theatre of St. Patrick’s captivity. Tirechan and Muirchu, 
he writes, do not refer to Slemish and its territory in con- 
nection with Patrick’s captivity, “but @ propos of visits 
to that region after he had come as a missionary, and the 
notices in both writers are characterised by legends.” 

Now, supposing all this to be true, it assuredly would not 


weaken in any way their express testimony. But Mr. Bury 
overlooked the passage of Tirechan which I have cited, which 
has direct reference to the captivity, and in connection 
with it attests that Milchu was the chieftain whom St. 
Patrick served and that Slemish was the scene of his slavery. 


II. 


The second theory which underlies the whole narrative 
of Professor Bury assigns the year 461 as the date of the 
death of St. Patrick. For this theory he relies on the inci- 
dental entry in the Ulster Annals under the year 461: 

“Hic alii quietem Patricii dicunt” translated by the editor, 

‘* here some record the repose of Patrick ” : but which might 
more correctly be rendered “ here others record the rest of 
Patrick.” 

In regard to this entry I at once join issue with the 
Professor, and contend that it does not refer to St. Patrick, 
the Apostle of Ireland, but to one of the illustrious 
companions of his Apostolate, that is St. Sen-Patrick. |... 
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I may remark that the Ulster Annalist makes no attempt 
to conceal the uncertainty of date that prevailed in the 
earlier records regarding many of the events which he 
narrates. Hence he repeatedly registers the same event 
under different years, introducing such entries with the 
phrase “ alii dicunt” or similar words. 

Now, under the year 457, the Annals of Ulster had already 
entered the death of St. Sen-Patrick with the words: 
“quies Senis Patricii ut alii libri dicunt;” and the entry 
under the year 461 is nothing more than the duplicate 
of the former one, whilst the discrepancy of entries in the 
ancient records is expressly referred to in order to justify 
the repetition. 

That both entries refer to St. Sen-Patrick and not to 
Ireland’s Apostle is manifest from the specific entry in the 
same Ulster Annals of the latter’s demise under the years 
492 and 493.' 

At A.D. 492 we have: “ Dicunt Scoti hic Patricium 
Archiepiscopum defunctum fuisse.” 

And under the next year, A.D. 493, the Annals give 
unmistakably their own decisive entry: “ Patritius Archi- 
postolus (vel Archiepiscopus et Apostolus) Scotorum 
quievit CXX™° anno aetatis suze, 16° Kalendas Aprilis, 
LX° autem quo venit ad Hiberniam anno ad baptizandos 
Scotos.” In the face of such words it is not easy to under- 
stand how Mr. Bury can pretend to appeal to the Ulster 
Annalist to justify his theory in assigning the year 461 for 
the demise of Ireland’s Apostle. 

Another entry in the Ulster Annals, under the year 553, 
incidentally confirms our contention regarding the year of 
St. Patrick’s demise. 

“A.D. 552 (recte 553). Sic in libro Cuanach inveni, 
i.e., the Relics of St. Patrick were placed in a shrine, at the 
end of three score years after Patrick’s death, by Columkille. 
Three splendid minna (treasures) were found in the tomb, 
to wit, his goblet (chalice) and the Angel’s Gospel, and the 
Bell of the Testament. This is how the Angel distributed 
the treasures for Columkille, viz., the goblet to Down, the 


'The edition ofthe Annals of Ulster (Rolls edition, 4th vol. XCVIII.) 
explains how by a clerical error in the text the dates subsequent to 485 down 


to 1013 are antedated by one year. I have given the correct notation in 
these extracts. 
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Bell of the Testament to Armagh, and the Angel’s Gospel 
to Columkille himself. The reason it is called the Angel’s 
Gospel is, because it is from the Angel’s hand Columkille 
received it.’” 

The other Annalists and the ancient Lives of the Saint 
are of one accord with the Ulster Annals in registering this 
date of St. Patrick’s death. Indeed Dr. Reeves in his notes 
to the Ulster Annals (for the Ulster Archeological Society) 
has remarked that all the most reliable authorities are agreed 
in assigning the year 432 or 433 for the commencement of 
St. Patrick’s apostolate in Ireland, and the year 493 for 
its close. 

Tighernach, the father of the Celtic Annalists, was Abbot 
of Clonmacnoise in the eleventh century. O’Curry writes 
of him that “his name stands among the first of Irish 
annalists,” and adds: “If we take into account the early 
period at which he wrote, the variety and extent of his 
knowledge, the accuracy of his details, and the scholarly 
criticism and excellent judgment he displays, we must agree 
that not one of the countries of northern Europe can exhibit 
a historian (annalist) of equal antiquity, learning and 


judgment.” Under the A.D. 493 he gives the Latin entry: 
“ Patricius Archiepiscopus et apostolus Hibernensium, anno 
ztatis suze CX XII. decimosexto Kalendas Aprilis quievit,” 
and an Irish strophe is added : 


“Since was born Christ, joyful is the reckoning 
Four hundred above fair ninety, 
Three years eventful after that, 
To the death of Patrick, chief Apostle.” * 


The most distinguished among Tighernach’s contem- 
porary annalists was Maelbrigte, better known by the name 
Marianus Scotus. His name and fame were for a time 
clouded in consequence of the many interpolated passages 
in his published Chronicle, but since the publication of the 
authentic text by Pertz, the weight of his authority has 
been fully recognised by continental writers. The original 
text is preserved among the manuscripts of the Vatican 


‘Going back sixty years from A.D. 553, we come to the year 493 as the 
date of St. Patrick’s death. 
* McCarthy Todd Lecture R. I. A. 359. 
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Library. Under the heading of Chapter LI., relating to 
the fifth century, we have the summary : “ In his temporibus 
Sanctus Patricius refulget virtutibus in Hibernia. Sanctis- 
sima virgo Brigita in Hibernia mirabilibus ludit.” In the 
margin of the text, at A.D. 431, we have this entry in 
Marianus’s handwriting : “‘ Ad Scotos in Christum credentes 
ordinatus a Papa Celestino Palladius primus Episcopus 
missus est. Post ipsum Sanctus Patritius, genere Brittus, 
a Sancto Celestino Papa consecratur et ad archiepiscopatum 
Hibernensem mittitur, ubi per annos sexagenta signis atque 
mirabilibus praedicans totam insolam Hiberniam convertit 
ad fidem.”’ All this is marked under the year 431, and sixty 
years later comes the corresponding entry: ‘“‘ Sanctus 
Patricius Hiberniz archiepiscopus, anno CX XII., beatissimo 
fine obiit Annorum XVI. venditur: VI. annos in servitute : 
XL. in Romanis partibus: LX. annos in Hibernia 
predicavit.” The last entry in Marianus’s text is under the 
year 1081. He died the following year at Mayence, at the 
age of fifty-four. He had a special devotion to the early 
Irish Saints. He entered the Irish monastery of Cologne in 
A.D. 1056; was ordained Priest, in 1059, in the Church of 
St. Kilian, the Irish martyr-apostle of Franconia. He more 
than once makes reference to the principal Irish Saints in 
his Annals. Under the year 521, he marks the death of 
St. Brigid: “Sancta Brigitta, Scota, virgo, in Hibernia 
obiit.” He adds propria manu in the upper margin two 


Irish strophes in her praise, assigned to St. Patrick as their 
author, as follows :— 


* Patrick said : 
O Brigid, O holy nun, 
O flame of gold to the Desies, 
Thirty years without faith, 
Bless Erin after myself : 


Bless Erin in every place, 

Bless the Ultonians and Connacians 
Bless the Lagenians at every time, 
And ever bless the men of Munster.” 


Usher quotes the second of these strophes as from The 
Testament of Patrick, and the Bollandists, in the Life of St. 
Brigid, cite as words of St. Patrick: “ Per triginta annos, 
beata Brigitta, post mortem meam benedic Hiberniam.” 
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This is in accordance with the constant tradition that St. 
Brigid survived St. Patrick thirty years. Her death 
occurred in 523, and going back thirty years we find thus 
once more confirmed the traditional date of St. Patrick’s 
death in A.D. 493. 

The Annals of Innisfallen also assign St. Patrick’s death 
to the year 493 ; and they are remarkable for the accuracy 
with which they set forth the details of the Saint’s life. 
For instance, in reference to the scene at Tara we have the 
entry at A.D. 433: ‘“‘Conversio Scotorum in fidem 
Christianam.” Again, at A.D. 439: ‘“Secundinus et 
Auxiliarius et Iserninus mittuntur in auxilium Patricii ; 
nec tamen tenuerunt apostolatum, nisi Patricius solus.” 
So also at A.D. 441:  Probatio Sancti Patricii in fide 
Catholica ;” and at A.D. 443: “* Patricius in Christi doctrina 
floruit.”” In the Book of Leinster is preserved an interest- 
ing Tract on “The Reigns and Times of Erinn since 
Christianity,” in which in the briefest form of annals are 


set down the chief events of each King’s reign, and in parti- 
cular the deaths of the Bishops and Abbots of Armagh. 
Under Loegaire’s reign we have the entries: ““ X XX. annos 


regnum Hiberniz post adventum Patricii tenuit : Ardmacha 
fundata est: Secundinus et senex Patricius quieverunt.” 
In the next reign of Ailioll Molt, son of Dathi (A.D. 463- 
483) we have: “Quies Benigni sancti Episcopi: quies 
Jarlathi tertii Episcopi.” Then in the reign of Lugaid, 
son of Loegaire (A.D. 483-508) : ** Quies Patricii Scotorum 
Episcopi: Cormac primus Abbas.” Thus St. Sen-Patrick 
is distinguished from “Sanctus Patricius, Scotorum 
Episcopus”’; and whilst the former’s death is placed in 
Loegaire’s reign, the Apostle of Erinn is said to have attained 
his crown in the reign of Lugaid. It will be remarked that 
whilst Secundinus, Sen-Patrick, Benignus and Jarlath are 
styled “* Episcopi,” Cormac, the first to inherit the See of 
Armagh on St. Patrick’s demise, is styled “‘ Primus Abbas.” 
The same title of Abbots of Armagh continued to be given 
to the successors of St. Patrick till the reign of Maelsechlainn 
son of Domnall, who died in A.D. 1022. The successors 
of St. Patrick in Armagh, during the eventful reign of that 
monarch and subsequently, are invariably sty led the 
**Comharbs of Patrick.” 


The Leabhar Breac’s Chronological Tract (Tripart. Life 
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II. 551) is equally explicit: ‘“‘ We ought to know at what 
time Patrick, the holy Bishop and greatest teacher of the 
Irish, began to come to Ireland to preach and baptize, and 
raise the dead and heal all diseases, and to put to flight all 
demons from Ireland, and to sanctify and confirm, and to 
fight and to perfect. . . . In what year then did 
Patrick come to Ireland? In the 433rd year from the 
Incarnation, in the ninth year of the reign of Theodosius, 
in the first year of the Episcopate of Sixtus, comhorba of 
Peter, and in the fourth year of the reign of Loegaire, son 
of Niall, in Tara. Sixty years was he baptizing and teaching 
the men of Ireland.” Again “the obit of Patrick Maice 
Alpuiru” is placed in “the tenth year of the reign of 
Lugaid, son of Loegaire, and in the nineteenth year of the 
abbacy of Cormac, Patrick’s comhorba. And that is the 
first abbot who went into Patrick’s chair.” 

tev. Dr. McCarthy in the R. I. A. Todd Lecture series 
(Vol. 3°, 1892) sets forth at considerable length the historical 
importance of the entries in the Book of Ballymote. Now, in 
that venerable record, at p.43b, we have the entry : “ Loegaire 
son of Niall, held the Kingdom of Ireland for thirty years 
after the advent of Patrick.” Loegaire’s death, in the Annals 
of Ulster, is assigned to A.D. 462. Another entry in the 
Book of Ballymote commemorating Patrick’s coming to 
preach in Erin adds: “‘ Attius and Valerianus were the two 
consuls of that year. That is the year in which Sixtus 
received the abbacy of Rome after Celestine. That is the 
fourth year of the Kingship of Loegaire, son of Niall, in 
Tara.” Loegaire entered on his Kingship in A.D. 428. 
Thus in the Book of Leinster we meet with the strophe : 


“Spent Loegaire, the plenteous, 
The space of four powerful years, 
Before the coming of Patrick of the penances ; 
He was King vigilant, noble, of Erin.” 


The Irish Tripartite Life (Stokes’s edit. I. 29) assigns 
sixty years to St. Patrick when he received the summons of 
the Angel: “‘ Thou art commanded by God to go to Ireland, 
to strengthen faith and belief, and that thou mayest bring 
the Irish by the net of the Gospel to the harbour of Life.” 
And then it narrates the consecration of the Saint by Po 
Celestine, and his arrival in Ireland “in the fifth year 
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(A.D. 433) of the reign of Loegaire, son of Niall” (p. 33) ; 
and it adds that for sixty years he laboured gathering the 
whole nation to Christ, and thus describes his death scene: 
“He received Christ’s Body from the Bishop Tassach, 
according to the Angel Victor’s counsel. Then he sent 
forth his spirit to heaven in the hundred and twentieth 
year of his age” (p. 259). Thus, in accordance with the 
Tripartite chronology, A.D. 493 was the year of the Saint’s 
demise. 

Professor Bury argues that the silence of the Ulster Annals 
and other ancient authorities regarding St. Patrick subse- 
quent to A.D. 461 is a proof that his life could not have 
been prolonged to A.D. 493: “It is to be observed that the 
Annals and older sources do not furnish a single notice of 
any event in Patrick’s life between 461 and 493; these 
thirty-two years are a blank ” (p. 332). It is to be remem- 
bered, as regards the Annals of Ulster, that its early religious 
entries are very scanty. The only religious events connected 
with Ireland chronicled during the interval, 461-493, are 
the obits of the holy men associated with St. Patrick ; and 
in like manner his death is with special eulogy marked in 
A.D. 493. The first foundation of Armagh being specially 
connected with Ulster is set down in A.D. 444 ; but no other 
event connected with St. Patrick is mentioned in the 
subsequent years. In Mr. Bury’s theory how is all that 
silence of the events of seventeen years, 444-461, to be 
explained? If Mr. Bury’s contention be true we should 
assign St. Patrick’s death to A.D. 444. Under the year 443 
there is the entry: “ Patritius episcopus ardore fidei et 
doctrina Christi florens in nostra provincia.” The words 
“‘in provincia nostra” are generally interpreted to refer not 
to Ulster only, but to all Ireland. In the Acts of the Council 
of Arles, Britain is called Provincia. In 592 Italy is 
described as a Provincia by Pope St. Gregory the Great, 
and half a century later the Roman letter addressed to the 
Irish Clergy speaks of Ireland as Provincia vestra. O’Conor’s 
MS. of the Ulster Annals reads “in nostra Hibernia.” 
This entry presents a picture of the triumph and splendour 
of St. Patrick’s apostolate, and it was needless to refer to 
subsequent particular events. 

As regards, however, the “older sources,” it is quite 
gratuitous to assert that the events which they record 
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have no reference to the interval between 461 and 493. 
As Bury himself more than once remarks, in the narratives 
of Muirchu and Tirechan and in the other earliest sources, 
the various facts of St. Patrick’s life are not presented in 
chronological order, and events connected with a particular 
district are at times grouped together, though many years 
may have intervened between them. Furthermore, the 
Confessio and the Synods of St. Patrick cannot easily be 
reconciled with the date of 461 assigned to St. Patrick’s 
demise, and indeed the whole series of events of his apostolate 
is inconsistent with such a date. The Annals of the Four 
Masters, chronicling St. Patrick’s death in A.D. 493, thus 
compendiate his life : ‘*‘ The fifteenth year of Lugaid. Death 
of Patrick son of Calphurn, Archbishop, first Primate, 
and Chief Apostle of Ireland, whom Pope Celestine the 
First had sent to preach the Gospel, and disseminate religion 
and piety among the Irish, who separated them from the 
worship of idols and spectres, who conquered and destroyed 
the idols which they had been worshiping ; who had expelled 
demons and evil spirits from among them and brought 
them from the darkness of sin and vice to the light of faith 
and good works, and who guided and conducted their souls 
from the gates of hell (to which they were going) to the gates 
of the kingdom of heaven. It was he that baptized and 
blessed the men, women, sons and daughters of Ireland, 
with their territories and tribes, the fresh waters and sea- 
inlets. It was by him that many cells, monasteries, and 
churches were erected throughout Ireland ; seven hundred 
churches was their number. It was by him that Bishops, 
Priests, and persons of every dignity were ordained ; seven 
hundred Bishops and three thousand Priests was their 
number. He worked so many miracles and wonders that 
the human mind is incapable of remembering or recording 
the amount of good which he did upon earth.” 

Professor Bury (p. 332) lays great stress on the negative 
argument “furnished by the oldest Life of St. Brigid (by 
Cogitosus) which does not mention Patrick, or make any 
attempt to bring Brigid into connection with him.” It is 
to be remarked, however, that Cogitosus did not propose 
to himself to sketch the life of St. Brigid, but rather to set 
forth her miracles. He begins his Prologue with the words : 
 Cogitis me, fratres, ut sanctze et beatae memorize Brigide 
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virginis virtutes et opera, more doctorum, memoriz litteris- 
que tradere aggrediar.”’ Referring to her childhood in the 
first Chapter, he has: ‘“ Et quis sua opera, que etiam in 
hac aetate gessit, plene protest enarrare ? sed hec pauca de 
innumerabilibus exempli causa posita demonstrabimus.” 
Again and again he repeats that he is only narrating a few 
of her many wondrous deeds, and he adds: “his et aliis 
innumerabilibus virtutibus famosissima Dei famula in ore 
omnium non immerito sed dignis laudibus excelsissima 
visa est.” At the end of his narrative he remarks that he 
has chosen only a few miracles “ de maximis et innumera- 
bilibus ” which her life presents. 

St. Brigid’s frequent conferences with St. Patrick, how- 
ever, are fully set forth in the various Lives of St. Patrick, 
and they are no less faithfully recorded in the third and 
fourth Lives of St. Brigid, ascribed by Colgan respectively 
to St. Ultan and Animchad ; and also in the metrical Life 
which Colgan assigns to St. Coelan of Iniskeltra. Thus it 
is recorded that she accompanied St. Patrick in his 
missionary tour in Inishowen ; she assisted at the discourses 
of the Apostle, and interpreted to the assembled multitude 
the visions which he narrated ; and it was her privilege at 
the close of his Apostolic career to enshrine his remains in 
the precious shroud which she and her religious in the great 
Monastery of Kildare had prepared with their own hands. 
The Annals of Ulster place St. Brigid’s birth, according to 
some ancient authorities, in A.D. 452, and according to others 
in A.D. 456. Usher assigns it to A.D. 453, and in this 
Colgan and Lanigan appear toconcur. This harmonises with 
the generally accepted date of her death, in A.D. 523, at 
the age of seventy years. Henry of Marlborough brings 
her birth to so late a period as A.D. 468. With such dates 
for St. Brigid’s birth, and with the fact of her being associated 
with St. Patrick during his apostolate, it is quite impossible 
to reconcile Mr. Bury’s theory assigning St. Patrick’s death 
to A.D. 461. 

Mr. Bury’s third argument: “ Benignus, Patrick’s 
successor at Armagh, died in 467 ; and it will be allowed to 
be extremely improbable that Patrick should have resigned 
his bishoprick when he was sixty years old or thereabouts, 
and survived his resignation thirty years ” (p. 332). 

Five Bishops are named as Comharbs of St. Patrick 
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Armagh during St. Patrick’s lifetime. They are Saints 
Sechnall, Senpatrick, Benignus, Jarlaith, and Cormac. 
The last-named survived the Saint, and one of the Annalists 
adds that he was the first to be invested with the primatial 
dignity of St. Patrick “the first who sat in Patrick’s 
cathedral.” St. Patrick founded the See of Armagh, as the 
Annals of Ulster attest, in A.D. 444. His apostolate, how- 
ever, embraced all Ireland, and we are told in his life that 
fulfilling the duties of that apostolate he at times spent 
seven years in each of the Provinces. The Saints we have 
named guided the Church of Armagh during his absence, 
but as Comharbs whom he thus appointed, they would in 
the language of the present day be styled his Coadjutors or 

uxiliary Bishops. The date assigned to the Episcopate 
of those Comharbs harmonises with the traditional record 
of St. Patrick’s apostolate being prolonged till 493. In 
the list of the Bishops of Armagh, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster, which Dr. Todd pronounces to be “the most 
ancient and valuable” of the lists that are known to us, 
their Episcopate is marked as follows :—‘‘ Sechnall, son of 
Restitutus, XIII. years: Sen-Patraic, II. years: Benignus, 
son of Sesenen, X. years: Jarlaith, son of Treu, XIIII. 
years: Cormac, XII. years.” If these years be added to 
the date of the first foundation of Armagh (A.D. 444) it 
will be seen that St. Cormac, who was appointed in A.D. 483, 
survived our Apostle, and was thus the first heir to the 
plenitude of his authority. 

In treating this question I have taken no notice of a pecu- 
liar contention of Mr. Bury, by which he endeavours to sustain 
his theory that the entry in the Ulster Annals marking St. 
Patrick’s demise in A.D. 461 refers to Ireland’s Apostle. Sen- 
Patrick, he says, is a mythical personage, quite unknown 
inauthentic records. Therefore the entry of A.D. 461 cannot 
refer tohim. At page 319, he again speaks of “ the fictitious 
Sen-Patraic ” ; and at pages 343-4, of the phantom “ called 
the other Patrick,” and ‘‘ the Sen-Patraic delusion.” 

All this, however, is mere pretentious and groundless 
assertion. Mr. Bury appeals to the authority of the Ulster 
Annals as a most authentic record, and these Annals in 
the plainest manner attest the reality of St. Sen-Patrick, 
whilst at A.D. 453, as we have seen, they mark his death: 
according to some writers ‘“‘ quies Senis Patricii.” 
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Other ancient authentic records are equally explicit attest- 
ing Sen-Patrick’s reality and associating him with the Apostle 
of Ireland. St. Patrick before coming to Ireland appears to 
have honoured him as his teacher ; and at a later period he 
was a leader in our Apostle’s household : “‘ Caput sapientum 
seniorum ejus.” 

The Chronicon Scotorum, at A.D. 457, has the entry: 
“Dormitatio sancti Senis Patricii Episcopi: i.¢., Glos- 
doniensis Ecclesiz.” There can be no question of any 
mistake here as regards the Apostle of Ireland, for the 
latter’s death is subsequently entered, in A.D. 493, “‘Patricius 
Archiepiscopus et Apostolus Hibernensium XVI° Kalendis 
Aprilis quievit, ut dicitur : 

“ Since Christ was born, a joyful reckoning, 
Four hundred and fair ninety : 


Three exact years after that 
To the death of Patrick chief Apostle.” 


The Historical Record of the Irish Kings in the Leabhar 
Breac, translated by Dr. Todd, marks among the events 
of Loegaire’s reign ‘‘Secundinus et senex Patricius 


quieverunt.” 

St. Fiace’s Hymn (strophe 33) sets forth that when 
[reland’s Apostle departed ‘he visited the other Patrick : 
together they ascended to Jesus, Mary’s son.” And the 
ancient gloss in the two existing MSS. of the Liber Hymnorum 
explains “the other Patrick” by the words “1.e., Sen- 
Patraic,” and adds: “ this is what Patrick, son of Calpurn, 
promised to Sen-Patrick that they should go together to 
heaven.” The same gloss further relates that according to 
some authorities “the Relics of Sen-Patrick were at Ross 
Dela in Magh Locha,” but were more accurately attested 
to be preserved “in Glastonbury of the Irish, a monastery 
in the south of England.” 

St. Sen-Patrick’s feast is marked in several ancient 
martyrologies on the 24th of August. The martyrology of 
O’Gorman on that day commemorates “the austere 
Patricius”’: and the gloss adds “ this is Sen-Patrick from 
Ross-Dela in Magh-Lacha; and from Glastonbury of the 
Gaels : this is a city in the south of England wherein Gaels 
who had gone on their pilgrimage used to dwell: and his 
relics are in Sen-Patrick’s tomb in Armagh.” 
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At the same day the Saint is commemorated in the 
Martyrology of Tallagh, in the Drummond Kalendar and the 
Leofric Kalendar. 

The entry in the Felire of St. Angus would of itself suffice 
to set at rest all controversy on this head. In O’Curry’s 
translation this most authentic record of our early Church 
has on the 24th of August : 


** Sen-Patrick, a battle chief, 
The amiable preceptor of our Sage.” 


The ancient glosses on this passage explain the latter 
words to mean that he was “the tutor of St. Patrick of 
Armagh.” An entry from some early record is added 
“In Britannia Sancti Patricii Episcopi, doctoris Patricii.”’ 
He was honoured at Rosdela in Magh-Locha, and in 
Glastonbury of the Gaedhil in the south of England, “* Scoti 
enim prius in peregrinatione ibi habitabant.” The gloss 
also adds: “‘ But his Relics are in the monument of Sen- 
Patrick at Armagh.” He is further commemorated as 
Bishop and Abbot of Rosdela, and again as “ Ostiarius ” 
and Abbot of Armagh. Colgan (in Trias Thaum. p. 10) 


also records that his Relics were preserved at Armagh 
“in scrinio Senioris Patricii.” 

From all this we may conclude that Professor Bury, 
whilst pursuing the devious paths of fanciful theories 
has been betrayed into serious blunders regarding the life 
and apostolate of St. Patrick. 


Patrick F. CarprnaL MoRAN, 


Archbishop of Sydney. 





Che Living Wage—Its Ethical Basis. 


I 


Tue able work entitled A Living Wage', by Dr. Ryan of 
St. Paul Seminary, Minn., has attracted wide attention 
because of the fearless way in which it faces many labour 
problems, and because of the new light with which it 
illumines them. Though one may not be disposed to 
agree with all the details of the learned author’s discussions, 
his main propositions are an expression of Christian charity 
and natural justice. He shows clearly that the Catholic 
Church has a programme for the amelioration of the working- 
man, which, if it is given fair play, will counteract the 
influence of extreme Socialism. 

There are many aspects of the labour question which 
interest all who would lighten the burden of honest toil. 
The economic problems connected therewith are numerous, 
and so too are the ethical. In the present paper I mean 
to discuss some of the latter, and more especially the basis 
of a workman’s right to a living wage. Catholic theo- 
logians are practically unanimous in teaching that a 
labourer has not merely a claim in legal, but has, more- 
over, a right in strict justice to at least an individual living 
wage * in normal economic circumstances—when the pro- 
fits arising from the combination of capital and labour are 
sufficient to give reasonable interest on capital and a living 
wage to the individual workman.* Not that a greater 
amount might not be due because of the current market 
price of labour, but the lowest amount that will satisfy 
justice is an individual living wage—enough to keep the 


1A Living Wage, by Rev. J. A. Ryan, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1906. 

*The phrase “an individual living wage” seems more appropriate than 
“a personal living wage,” since a family living wage can be called personal 
by reason of its relation to the personal dignity of the labourer. 

* What is said of remunerative labour holds also of personal service, since 
personal dignity and enjoyment accrue therefrom, and these are of money 
value in the estimation of men. 
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working-man himself in reasonable and frugal comfort. 
Though agreeing as to the doctrine itself, theologians are 
by no means unanimous as to the ethical basis of the 
right to an individual living wage; nor are they in agree- 
ment about the kind of right which the wage-earner has 
to a family living wage—enough to support himself and 
an average-sized family in frugal comfort—some allowing 
only a claim in legal, others admitting a right in strict 
justice. In this paper I propose to deal with the right of 
a labourer to an individual and a family living wage, leav- 
ing for a future occasion a discussion of the limitations 
which condition that right. 


IL. 


The Encyclical letter of Leo XIII. ‘‘ On the Condition 
of Labour ”’ was published on the 15th of May, 1891. The 
portion of it which concerns our present question is the 
following :— 

“We now approach a subject of very great importance, 
and one in which, if extremes are to be avoided, right 
ideas are absolutely necessary. Wages, we are told, are 
fixed by free consent; and therefore the employer, when 
he pays what was agreed upon, has done his part, and is 
not called upon for anything further. The only way, it 
is said, in which injustice could happen would be if the 
master refused to pay the whole of the wages, or the work- 
man would not complete the work undertaken; when 
this happens the State should intervene, to see that each 
obtains his own, but not under any other circumstances. 

“This mode of reasoning is by no means convincing to a 
fair-minded man, for there are important considerations 
which it leaves out of view altogether. To labour is to 
exert oneself for the sake of procuring what is necessary 
for the purposes of life, and most of all for self-preservation. 
‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’ There- 
fore a man’s labour has two notes or characters. First 
of all it is personal, for the exertion of individual power 
belongs to the individual who puts it forth, employing 
this power for personal profit, for which it was given. 
Secondly, man’s labour is necessary; for without the 
results of labour a man cannot live; and self-conservation 
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is a law of nature which it is wrong to disobey. Now, 
if we were to consider labour merely so far as it is personal, 
doubtless it would be within the workman’s right to accept 
any rate of wages whatever; for in the same way as he is 
free to work or not, so he is free to accept a small remunera- 
tion or none at all. But this is a mere abstract supposition ; 
the labour of the working-man is not only his personal 
attribute, but it is necessary; and this makes all the 
difference. The preservation of life is the bounden duty 
of each and all, and to fail therein is a crime. It follows 
that each one has a right to procure what is required in 
order to live ; and the poor can procure it in no other way 
than by work and wages. 

“Let it be granted, then, that, as a rule, workman and 
employer should make free agreements, and in particular 
should freely agree as to wages; nevertheless there is a 
dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than 
any bargain between man and man, that the remuneration 
must be enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable 
and frugal comfort. If, through necessity or fear of a 
worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because 
an employer or contractor will give him no better, he is 
the victim of force and injustice. In these and similar 
questions, however—such as, for example, the hours of 
labour in different trades, the sanitary precautions to be 
observed in factories and workshops, &c.—in order to 
supersede undue interference on the part of the State, 
especially as circumstances, times, and localities differ 
so widely, it is advisable that recourse be had to societies 
or boards such as we shall mention presently, or to some 
other method of safeguarding the interests of wage-earners ; 
the State to be asked for approval and protection.” 

The ethical basis of the living wage supposes, as it seems 
to me, three principles, the truth of which will gain the 
assent of reasonable men. The first maintains man’s 
personal dependence on God. Man depends on God to 
Whom he owes his life and his faculties; he himself has 
only a limited ownership in them; he is the divinely 
appointed guardian of the gifts of soul and body, which 
nature directly bestowed on him. It follows that he is 
bound to preserve his life in a manner worthy of the dignity 
of human nature ; he is likewise bound suitably to protect 
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and develop his faculties. Whence it arises that he has 
a duty and a right to use in a reasonable way the means of 
livelihood which God has placed at his disposal for the 
purpose of preserving the heaven-enkindled spark of life. 

The second principle is that God has given the earth 
and the fruits of the earth to enable men to carry out 
the design which He had in view in peopling the world. 
In the beginning all things were in common, so that no 
man could claim a right to any external goods until he had 
stamped them as his by one of the legitimate means of 
acquiring ownership. Could men generally obtain enough 
to keep body and soul together, and to develop their God- 
given faculties, without fear of interference from their 
fellow-men, and without the need of constant struggle against 
the forces of selfishness, there would be no need for 
more than transient rights in the soil and the fruits of the 
soil. But, unluckily, we are not in a state of innocence, 
nor have we travelled so far on the road of altruism as to 
be free from human infirmities; we belong to a race that 
is permeated by passion and love of gold; with the result 
that a permanent division of property is necessary. No 
division, however, can be just which fails to recognise the 
end for which external goods were given—the decent 
preservation and development of human life. So true is 
this that, if a man is in extreme necessity, and cannot 
take advantage of any of the ordinary titles of ownership, 
he can justly claim as much of this world’s wealth as is 
needed to relieve his urgent want. God, then, did not create 
man without bestowing on him ample provision for the 
decent preservation of life, without giving external goods to 
which the human race as a whole has a claim in reason, 
notwithstanding the permanent division of property which 
the state of man demands. 

The third principle involved in the reasoning of Leo XIII. 
is man’s personal independence of his fellow-men. No man 
is directly subordinate to his neighbour ; each human being 
is personally independent of every other human creature ; 
each was created for his own, and not for another’s, use and 
benefit. A man may let his labour for a time or for life to 
another; but no dictate of the natural law imposes an 
obligation of justice to enter into such a contract. Leaving 
aside exceptional cases, there is, as I believe, an obligation 
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of justice binding a man not to do anything positive which 
directly tends completely to exclude another from com- 
mercial life, but this obligation springs, not from any 
direct subordination of one to another, but rather from the 
very independence of which I speak, and which protects the 
God-given right of each one to reasonable use of this world’s 
goods. If, however, the employer and the employed do 
enter into the free contract of hiring and letting labour, a 
just price must be paid; and the amount which constitutes 
a just price must be so calculated as not to interfere with 
the two principles already indicated. In many cases, 
market price is a safe guide, and, within the highest and 
lowest market prices, there is room for free agreement. 
But neither market price nor free agreement can place it 
outside the power of the worker to fulfil his bounden duty 
reasonably to preserve his life, can violate the ‘ dictate of 
nature more imperious and more ancient than any bargain 
between man and man, that the remuneration must be enough 
to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” 
Did wage-earners generally possess other means of fulfilling 
the duties of guardianship of life which God gave them, 
did they find it possible otherwise to urge their claims to 
the common goods of humanity, then their rights to an 
individual living wage would be non-existent. But at the 
present day working-men generally have no other way of 
procuring life-supporting wealth than by labour. ‘“ The 
preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and 
to fail therein is a crime. It follows that each one has a 
right to procure what is required in order to live; and the 
poor can procure it in no other way than by work and 
wages.” Hence, whatever be said of circumstances different 
from ours, at present the claim of a great and deserving 
part of the human race to the common goods, given by 
God for life’s sustenance, is futile unless the right of the 
working-man to at least an individual living wage is main- 
tained. 

It might be urged against the view which I have so far 
defended that it is inconsistent with the doctrine that only 
in extreme necessity may a man without permission take 
what belongs to another, and then only to the extent required 
to stave off the pressing need under which he labours. 
Has not every man a right to reasonable comfort? Has 
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not every man a duty to preserve life in a way worthy of 
human nature? If so, why has not one who is in extreme 
necessity a right to take enough, not merely to relieve his 
urgent needs, but also to place himself in a position of frugal 
comfort ? In fact, why may not every man, who is unable 
to do a fair day’s work, take as much as will give him a 
comfortable living, if he has not the wherewithal to support 
himself ? If he may not, then how can we base an argu- 
ment for the living wage on man’s claim to the common 
goods given by God for the suitable support of life ? 

The difficulty thus proposed errs, as it seems to me, inas- 
much as, while allowing to the full for the principles that 
man is bound decently to preserve his life, and that God 
has given the soil and the fruits of the soil for this purpose, 
it fails to recognise sufficiently the principle of man’s inde- 
pendence. When several principles need consideration 
each ought to get due weight; whence it often happens 
that various limitations and conditions must be accepted. 
It is so in the present case, for if man’s independence is 
upheld, there may be no disturbance of acquired rights 
without a proportionately grave cause. Now, in case of 
extreme necessity, there certainly is sufficient reason why 
acquired rights should cease—why external goods should 
return to their original state of what theologians are 
accustomed to call negative community, since the primary 
duty of preserving life is at stake. But man is not bound 
in the same way to preserve life and to live in frugal 
comfort ; he is much more strictly bound to remove extreme 
necessity than to place himself above all want. Are we 
to bind others more strictly than the man himself? It 
would, I think, be quite unreasonable to do so. Hence, 
though we bind the employer in justice to place his workman, 
who does a fair day’s work for him, above all reasonable 
want, it does not follow that we should of necessity bind him 
in the same way to a person who does a poor day’s work 
or who does no work at all. And, in truth, the state of 
confusion and turmoil that would inevitably arise from 
so binding him is more than sufficient reason for drawing 
the line where it has been drawn, for denying a parity 
between the workman who devotes his labour to another 


and the person who does not and who is not in extreme 
necessity. 
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You will naturally ask me: has not an employer a right 
to get value for his money ?_ And does he get it if the market 
price of labour is less than is needed for frugal comfort ? 
Many are prepared to work for a small wage, and it seems 
unreasonable to compel an employer to give more to others 
who are not willing todo the same. Well, every theologian, 
so far as I know, will admit at once that an employer must 
get value for his money ; and the question really is: how 
is that value to be reckoned? An appeal to the labour 
market will not solve the question, for the labour market 
is subject to a higher tribunal—the natural law, and this 
tells us that the labour of the working-man has value by 
reason of its relation to his bounden duty to preserve his 
life in a manner worthy of his human personality. Lay 
aside this ethical principle and you render futile man’s 
claim to the common goods of humanity; take it into 
account and you at once answer the difficulty by denying 
the supposition that the labour market is the supreme 
judge of the true value of labour. The fact that some are 
willing to work for less than a living wage shows, indeed, 
that, for one reason or another, men are satisfied at times 
with small remuneration ; it by no means proves that their 
labour is worth no more than they are willing to take. 
It is well to bear in mind that I refer all along to nor- 
mal economic times, when there is quite enough profit 
from an undertaking to give a fair interest on capital to 
the capitalist, and a living wage to all his workers. I hope 
on a future occasion to discuss how far an employer is 
excused from paying a living wage if he is unable to do so 
without depriving himself of a reasonable return for the 
money which he has invested in the enterprise. All I 
maintain at present is that an employer gets value for his 
money if he pays a living wage, when he can afford to do 
so from the profits which spring from the combination of 
labour and capital. 

The argument for the strict right of a wage-earner to 4 
living wage, which I have explained, is substantially the 
same as Dr. Ryan’s;’ and it appears to be that relied on 
by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical. There are other defences 
of the living wage which other theologians adopt. Thus, 


‘A Living Wage, p. 99. 
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the right is sometimes based on the equality which ought 
to exist between the wages and the energies expended by 
the workman.’ When a labourer devotes his time to 
another he ought to obtain in return as much as will renew 
the energy lost by the wear and tear of work. In con- 
sequence, at least a living wage is due in justice to the work- 
man. The first thing that strikes one about this argument 
is its superfluous nature. If “there is a dictate of nature 
more imperious and more ancient than any bargain between 
man and man, that the remuneration must be enough to 
support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort,” 
and if this dictate follows from the fact that “‘ the preserva- 
tion of life is the bounden duty of each and all, and to 
fail therein is a crime,” where is the intrinsic need for 
another and apparently less fundamental principle ? 
Granted, however, the utility of another defence which 
might appeal to many whom the argument of Leo does not 
attract, | doubt if this theory proves all that its upholders 
desire. The theory seems to establish a state of stable 
equilibrium in man’s physical energies, which nature does 
not acknowledge. Man’s physical powers grow from 
infancy to manhood, remain more or less stationary for a 
time, and then decrease till the shadow of death hovers 
over his declining days. On the theory of strict equality 
between wages and expended energy, whence come the 
means of providing for early manhood’s enlarging sphere 
of physical life? And in later years, when the store of 
energy is gradually wasting away, will a wage be demanded 
which cannot attain its end? Then again, there ought to 
be a constant striving after perfection. Does not the same 
dictate of nature which commands a man to preserve his 
faculties order him to develop and improve them as years 
goon? If so, a wage sufficient merely to renew expended 
energy does not enable him to discharge the duties of 
guardianship of his being, with which God has endowed 
him. Moreover, the wage which is barely enough to 
renew expended energy is not sufficient to procure a state 
of reasonable and frugal comfort. Clothed in poor garments, 
fed on the coarsest fare, wretchedly housed, a man can so 
renew his energies as to enable him to do a fair day’s work. 


‘Antoine, Economie Sociale. 3¢ Edition, p- 666. 
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Is such life, however, worthy of man’s estate? The frugal 
comfort, of which Leo speaks, is certainly not found therein. 

According to Fr. Vermeersch, the living wage must be 
defended on the principle of just price. The just price of 
articles of exchange is to be judged according to general as 
distinct from individual chances of gain to be derived from 
the goods surrendered by each party to the contract, and 
these chances must be appraised by common estimation con- 
ditioned by many circumstances, such as cost of production, 
supply and demand, general utility of the surrendered 
goods. When defining the price of labour, this common 
estimation says that the lowest just wage must be sufficient 
to support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal com- 
fort. Hence, there is a strict right to a living wage.” 

I do not desire to oppose this teaching, as explained by 
Fr. Vermeersch, in so far as it refers to our present question. 
Though much can be said for and against his doctrine 
of just price in general, the application of his principles 
to the price of labour ultimately depends on the dignity 
of human personality, since the common estimation of 
which he speaks says that a working-man has a right to a 
living wage because of the necessary relation of work to 
sustenance.® Fr. Vermeersch was urged to formulate his 
teaching in his own way by his desire not to remove the 
letting and hiring of labour from the general category of 
contracts of buying and selling. While recognising that 
labour has a dignity of its own, he saw no reason for refusing 
to put it on a level with other articles of commerce so far 
as fixing of price is concerned. Though agreeing that 
labour, so far as price goes, can be judged fairly by correctly 
formed common estimate, I believe that, in practice, it 
is better to look at the labour contract from a different 
view-point, both because the common estimate often 
forgets man’s right to aliving wage, and because, at least 
ultimately, the question of man’s personal dignity must be 
considered. 


IIT. 


So far I have considered the basis of an individual living 
wage, but the question of a family living wage remains for 


' De Justitia, p. 428. * Ibid., p. 530. * Ibid., p. 562. 
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discussion. Is a family living wage due in justice? The 
question concerns an absolute family living wage, for no 
one maintains that a relative family living wage is so due. 
The latter is sufficient to support, free from reasonable 
want, a working-man’s family, no matter how large it is; 
while the former is sufficient for a family of the average 
size-—a family consisting, say, of five or six members. It 
seems more probable that a labourer has a right in strict 
justice to at least an absolute family living wage. More 
might be due in accordance with fair market prices, but the 
smallest amount which will satisfy commutative justice in 
normal economic conditions is an absolute family living 
wage. This opinion, however, is opposed by many theo- 
logians, though accepted by many others; a practical 
conclusion being that an employer who refuses to pay 
his workman a family wage cannot, for this reason alone, be 
compelled to make restitution. 

Man is destined for the position of father of a family by 
the same nature which gives him his being and his faculties. 
Celibacy is for the few; men generally are intended for 
married life. In contracting marriage, they are following 
their natural instincts and reasonable desires; they are 
merely carrying out the purpose which God had in view 
in creating man. The position, then, of father is the state 
to which man by nature is heir; and as such he is the 
ruler and guardian of domestic society. From this natural 
headship it follows that, where other means of support fail, 
his labour is the mainstay of family life. To quote the 
words of Leo XIII. : “‘ It is a most sacred law of nature that a 
father must provide food and all necessaries for those whom 
he has begotten; and, similarly, nature dictates that a 
man’s children, who carry on, as it were, and continue his 
own personality, should be provided by him with all that is 
needful to enable them honourably to keep themselves from 
want and misery in the uncertainties of this mortal life.” 
Man, then, is destined by nature to be the father of a family, 
and as such to be the head on whose labour the other mem- 
bers ultimately depend for reasonable support and comfort- 
able sustenance. 

This principle being admitted, practically the same line 
of argument which proves that a workman has a strict right 
to at least an individual living wage, goes to show that he 
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has a similar right to a family living wage. He has, indeed, 
a natural duty to preserve his own life; while he has 
merely a natural right and destiny for the position of father 
of a family ; but the duty in one case and the right and 
destiny in the other give him a claim to the wealth which 
God has placed at man’s disposal for the suitable preserva- 
tion of individual and family life. Hence, when one gives 
his Jabour to another, of whom he is personally independent, 
he has a strict right to get in return as much as will maintain 
himself and his family decently. As a matter of fact, one 
of the leading principles on which theologians base the 
necessity for a division of property is the truth that man is 
not a unit but rather the head of domestic society. A 
powerful incentive to labour is excluded if he has no 
opportunity of providing for his wife and children. If this 
principle demands a division of property in general, it equally 
demands a family living wage for the worker who, by labour 
alone, can support his family in reasonable and frugal 
comfort ; for the division of profits between man and master 
does not lie beyond the sphere of the general division of 
wealth, but is rather one way in which this is carried out. 

This line of reasoning does not, as some think, imply the 
necessity of a relative family living wage, because the argu- 
ment is not based directly on the obligations of the father 
of a family; it is derived from man’s natural right and des- 
tiny to become the head of a family which his labour must 
support. It is necessary, in consequence, to look at this 
natural headship as such and not at the varying circum- 
stances of each individual who has a right to enter the 
married state. Considering the matter in this way, we must 
take into account the average sized family, just as in analo- 
gous affairs we look to the average rather than to extremes. 
Thus, if we speak of the welfare or the civilisation of a 
nation, we regard the happiness or refinement of the aver- 
age member of the community; the great wealth or edu- 
cation of this or that individual is of little importance in 
coming to a definite decision about the whole country. 
Hence, though physiological laws do not define the limit 
of human fertility, the average number of children ought 
to be considered when there is question of determining the 
extent of a family living wage. 

The reply of Cardinal Zigliara to the Cardinal Archbishop 
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of Malines creates a difficulty against the doctrine that a 
labourer has a strict right to a family living wage. The 
Archbishop asked the Holy See to solve the following among 
other doubts: “‘ Does an employer sin, who pays a wage 
sufficient for the sustenance of the labourer himself but 
insufficient to support his family, whether this consists of 
a wife and numerous progeny or of a progeny not so 
numerous ? If so, against what virtue ?”* The Holy See 
sought the opinion of Cardinal Zigliara, and sent it to 
the Archbishop, through the medium of Cardinal Rampolla, 
then Secretary of State. The reply stated that though 
sometimes there is a sin against charity or natural equity, 
there is no sin against commutative justice, the demands of 
which are met “if there is equality between work and 
wage. But the work of the labourer belongs to himself 
personally and not to his family primarily and per se, but 
secondarily and per accidens because of the distribution 
of the wage amongst the members... As, therefore, the 
family does not increase the work, so justice does not 
demand that the wage due to the work be increased.” 

In the first place, there is no official authority attaching 
to this reply, since it was sent in the name of Cardinal 
Zigliara and not in the name of the Pope or of any Roman 
Congregation. The Pope did not wish to prevent reasonable 
discussion on the question, and so he added no sanction to 
the response that would give it binding force. Hence, the 
document can be freely examined; and its doctrine and 
arguments can be rejected with impunity if they are deemed 
unsatisfactory. 

In the second place, the arguments employed in the re- 
sponse seem to supply no convincing proof that a family 
living wage is not due in strict justice. Undoubtedly, there 
must be equality between work and wage, but the important 
question remains: How is that equality to be calculated ? 
Is there, antecedently to any agreement between employed 
and employer, an intrinsic value in the work which makes 
it equivalent to at least a family living wage? If there is, 
then the desired equality is present ; and the arguments of 
Cardinal Zigliara do not seem to exclude it. The fact that 
the work belongs primarily to the workman and only 


* Cf. Vermeersch, p. 554. 
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secondarily to his family, on account of the distribution of 
the wage amongst the members, is not a convincing proof 
that the labourer himself has not a strict right to a family 
wage. Though the members of his family actually get a 
right to the wage only by its distribution amongst them, it 
can well be that he himself has such a right, since his natural 
destiny to be a father ordains his work for his family’s 
sustenance. Again, though the family does not increase 
the work, it, nevertheless, is true that the workman who 
labours, not for himself alone, but also for his family, has 
a powerful motive to influence him in doing his work well— 
in such a way as to enable him to rear his children decently. 
Must that motive be left out of consideration in arranging 
a just division of profits between the employer whose brains 
and capital, and the workman whose time and energy, 
combine to produce wealth? It is not excluded when there 
is question of division of property in general, and it ought 
not to be excluded when there is question of this particular 
division. 

Some think they can appeal directly to the Ency- 
clical ‘On the Condition of Labour” in support of the 
right in strict justice to a family living wage. Having 
spoken of the right of the labourer to such a wage as will 
support him in frugal comfort, the Pope continues in the 
next paragraph: “If a workman’s wages be sufficient 
to maintain himself, his wife, and his children in reasonable 
comfort, he will not find it difficult, if he is a sensible man, 
to study economy.” Does not this reference, they say, 
point clearly to what the Pope meant by a wage which is 
sufficient to keep the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal 
comfort? Is not the phrase: “sufficient to maintain 
himself, his wife, and children in reasonable comfort, “‘ a 
definition of the living wage ahout which the Pope spoke 
in the previous paragraph? At first sight, perhaps, this 
conclusion seems natural, but a closer inspection of the 
whole text removes this impression ; for the argument, by 
which Leo proves the right to a living wage, cannot be 
extended to a family wage. He says that man is bound to 
preserve his life, and by reason of this obligation the labourer 
has a right to a living wage: ‘ The preservation of life is 
the bounden duty of each and all, and to fail therein is a 
crime. It follows that each one has a right to procure what 
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is required in order to live; and the poor can procure it 
in no other way than by work and wages.” This statem>nt 
refers to the intimate duty of each one to preserve his own 
life ; there is no reference in it to man’s position as father 
of a family. Hence, it cannot be held that Leo comes to 
the conclusion that a family living wage is due in justice. 
Moreover, it is incredible that the Pope would permit the 
reply of Cardinal Zigliara to be sent to Cardinal Goosens, if 
the Encyclical taught that a family living wage is due in 
strict justice. 


J. M. Harty. 











Che Authorship of the Chird Gospel 
and the Acts. 


Ir St. Luke had never written, or if his writings had perished, 
how much poorer our New Testament should have been. 
It is not merely that we owe to him in the Acts of the 
Apostles the only inspired sketch we possess of the first 
thirty years of the Christian Church, including an account 
of many miracles of which he claims to have been an eye- 
witness, but his Gospel, besides confirming and supple- 
menting the other synoptics, gives us almost a new idea of 
God’s love and mercy towards sinners. It is St. Luke, 
and he alone, who has preserved for us the story of Christ’s 
mercy towards the woman who was a sinner,‘ towards 
Zachaeus the Publican,’ towards the penitent thief ;* he 
alone who records the parable of the woman that found 
the lost drachma, with Christ’s consoling words: “‘ Even 
so I say to you there is joy before the angels of God over 
one sinner that doth penance ;”* he alone who gives the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican’ as well as the exquisite 
parable of the prodigal son;° again it is St. Luke who has 
preserved for us Christ’s wondrous saying that “ there shall 
be more joy in heaven over one sinner that doth penance 
than over ninety-nine just who need not penance,’’’ and 
he alone who records the dying Saviour’s prayer for His 
murderers: “‘ Father forgive them for they know not what 
they do.”* No wonder that the Third Gospel has been 
styled the Gospel of Sinners and the Gospel of Mercy. If 
we reflect that, in addition to all this, it is to St. Luke we 
are indebted for the beautiful canticles of the “‘ Benedictus ” 
and “‘ Magnificat ”’ as well as for most of what we know in 
connection with our Lord’s birth and infancy, it will be 
readily admitted that his contribution to the New Testa- 
ment is indeed considerable. 

The very importance of these works which tradition has 
linked with the name of St. Luke, makes it all the more 


'L. vii, 35-50. *xix., 1-10. "xxiii, 40-43.  ‘xv., 8-10. 
*xviil., 1-14. *xv., 11-32. ‘seh, *xxill., 34. 
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necessary that we should be able to establish their authen- 
ticity. Not indeed that Catholics need to have the Lucan 
authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts proved in 
order that they may accept them. Whoever wrote them, 
we know from the Church that they are inspired and the 
Word of God, and as such we unhesitatingly receive 
them. Still, even for our own sake, it is a satisfaction and 
a motive of credibility to be able to establish the traditional 
view, while as against destructive critics it is a matter of 
vital importance to be able to do so. We cannot say to 
Rationalists: these works are inspired ; therefore they are 
trustworthy ; we should only be laughed at; but if we can 
show that the works are from the pen of St. Luke, an 
educated Greek physician and companion of St. Paul, then 
on purely natural grounds we are entitled to claim a hearing 
for what they record, however strange or even miraculous 
it may seem. It will be my object, then, first to outline 
the most recent results of criticism in reference to the 
authenticity of the Third Gospel and the Acts, and in the 
next place to inquire, in the light of those results, how far 
the Lucan writings must be regarded as trustworthy and 
authoritative. 

Some months ago, Professor Harnack of Berlin published 
a study dealing with the Lucan writings.’ The work is one 
of great interest, an interest that must extend to the most 
liberal as well as the most conservative critics. A work 
that undertakes to establish, and really does establish, 
beyond all reasonable question, the Lucan authorship of 
the Third Gospel and the Acts, must be, coming from such 
a quarter, like a bomb-shell flung into the ranks of the 
extreme negative school, while to conservative scholars it 
is another welcome evidence of that return to traditional 
views predicted just ten years ago by Harnack himself.’ 
Not that conservative critics, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
will be satisfied with the Berlin professor’s work taken as 
a whole ; far from it. It was not, however, to be expected 
that one who denies the Divinity of Christ and rejects the 
idea of supernatural inspiration, should produce a wholly 
satisfactory work on any New Testament author; and 


‘Lukas der Arzt der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der Apostel- 
geschichte von Adolj Harnack. 
* Die Chronologie der altchrist Litteratur, t. 1. (1897), pp. x, xi. 
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nobody acquainted with the professor’s fundamental posi- 
tions has any reason to feel disappointed. On the contrary, 
there is much to be thankful for in his scholarly and 
exhaustive vindication of the Lucan authorship, a vindica- 
tion more thorough and complete than any other that has 
ever appeared. And if in the latter part of his work the 
professor refuses to draw the natural conclusions from the 
first part, if, in other words, having proved the Lucan 
authorship, he refuses to accept in any proper sense the 
historical authority of the Third Gospel and the Acts, I 
hope to show that in this he is acting against the rules of 
sound criticism and is influenced solely by his preconceived 
views against everything supernatural. 

If St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, really wrote these 
works, as Harnack holds and proves, why should we not 
accept his testimony throughout, even when he tells us of 
what was prophetic or miraculous? If, as we learn from 
the Acts, he accompanied St. Paul from Troas to Philippi, 
thence again to Troas, and then to Jerusalem and Rome, by 
what canons except those of prejudice can we be asked to 
accept his testimony ordinarily but to reject it when he tells 
us of miracles of which he was himself an eye-witness? Here, 
let it be carefully noted, there can be no question of the 
growth of myth or legend ; the account was not passed from 
mouth to mouth nor in any other way handed on so as to 
make room for the growth of miraculous proportions before 
it was committed to writing, but the same man who witnessed 
the events is the very man who records them. Hence 
Professor Harnack cannot be allowed to stop where he 
does ; if St. Luke was an honest and capable man, and this 
is not denied but strongly insisted upon, his authorship 
must draw with it the truth of the history at least in every 
passage where he records events of which he was himself 
an eye-witness. The professor’s work is valuable, therefore, 
not only for the conclusions he draws, but still more perhaps 
for those other conclusions which he refuses to draw, but 
which follow inevitably from the positions he has so firmly 
established. 

Taking Professor Harnack’s work, then, as the latest 
word of criticism on the Lucan writings, let us examine it, 
glancing first at the arguments by which the Lucan author- 
ship is established, and afterwards submitting to criticism 
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the views advanced in regard to St. Luke’s historical 
authority. Unless I am mistaken, it will be found that 
the first part of the professor’s work belies the second, and 
that the only reasonable conclusion to be drawn is that 
both the Third Gospel and the Acts are throughout trust- 
worthy history. 

And first, as to the arguments by which the Lucan author- 
ship is established. It is undeniable that the ascription 
to St. Luke of the Third Gospel and the Acts can be traced 
back to the middle of the second century; moreover, 
before that time, perhaps long before, those who arranged 
together the four Gospels gave to the third the title Kara 
Aoveav. In the next place, a Gospel which begins with a 
prologue and a dedication must have originally named its 
author in its superscription. Hence if Luke was not the 
person so named, we are driven to the improbable conclusion 
that within a generation or so after the appearance of the 
work the name of the true author must have been suppressed, 
and that of the then comparatively unknown Luke inserted 
in its place. Again, what are known as the “ We”- 
passages of the Acts—that is, those passages in which the 
writer speaks in the first person plural, representing himself 
as a companion of St. Paul '—make it highly probable that 
the writer of those passages is the author of the whole work. 
How, otherwise, are we to explain the fact that the author 
of the Acts retains the “‘ We” in his narrative, thus giving 
it to be understood that he was an eye-witness of what he 
records? Were he a careless writer, it might be replied 
that he draws upon some earlier source without taking the 
trouble to recast its form and omit the ‘“‘ We,” but the 
writer of the Acts, whoever he was, is admitted (and by 
nobody more willingly than by Harnack here when it suits 
his purpose) to have been a most careful writer, at least 
in regard to matters of form and style, and cannot be lightly 
accused of such negligence. Thus, if the author of the 
‘“ We ”-passages is not the author of the whole work, those 
passages are a literary anomaly. On the other hand, if 
he is the same, everything is explained, since Theophilus, 
for whom in the first place the work was intended, would 
naturally know something of the past life of his correspon- 


* Acts xvi., 10-17; xx., 5-15; xxi., 1-18; xxvii., l—xxviii., 16. 
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dent and be aware that for a time he had been a companion 
and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. In that case he would 
readily understand the “‘ We”’-passages to have reference 
to those occasions when Paul and the writer had been 
together. The natural inference, therefore, from the 
presence of the “‘ We,” is that the author of the whole 
work is also author of the “‘ We ”-passages and a companion 
of St. Paul. 

The foregoing arguments are rather suasory than con- 
vincing, but they are powerfully reinforced when we come 
to examine the other data afforded by the Third Gospel 
and the Acts in favour of the Lucan authorship. First, 
Luke is nowhere named in the Acts, as was to be expected 
if he himself is the author; while Aristarchus, with whom 
Luke is closely associated in two passages of the Pauline 
Epistles, is named three times.” Secondly, Luke was a 
Greek, as appears from the Epistle to the Colossians,* where 
he is clearly distinguished from those of the circumcision ; 
so too, according to all, was the writer of the Third Gospel 
and the Acts. Thirdly, Luke as a physician,‘ belonged 
to a middle or higher stratum of culture; so too the author 
of the Third Gospel and the Acts, as is clear, not only from 
the classic prologue to the Gospel but from the uniformly 
high level of both works. Moreover, the author, like 
Luke, was a physician, or at least one very specially 
acquainted with the science and terminology of medicine. 
In proof of this position Harnack not only relies on the 
able work of our countryman, Hobart,’ but in Appendix I. 
he discusses the question at considerable length and 
adduces numerous examples of medical turns of thought 
and expression. In some instances I consider there is 
too much straining of the expressions and the evidence 
is not convincing; nevertheless, the impression clearly 
resulting from the whole discussion is that the author 
of the Third Gospel and the Acts was either a physician 
or one very closely acquainted with the work and language 
of that profession. 

? Col. iv., 10,14; Philem, 24. 

* Acts xix., 29; xx., 4; xxvii., 2.—It must be admitted that the force of 
this argument is considerably weakened by the complete silence of Acts in 
reference to Titus. 

* Col. iv., 10-14. * Col. iv., 14. 

* Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke. Dublin, 1882. 
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Fourthly, Luke was a companion of St. Paul; so was the 
author of the Acts. This of course follows at once if the 
identity of the author of the “‘ We’’-passages and of the whole 
work be admitted, but even on other grounds it appears ex- 
tremely probable. How otherwise'are we to explain the plan 
of the Acts ? a plan in which St. Paul looms so largely, which 
beginning with an account of the first foundation of the 
Church in Jerusalem is gradually narrowed down to deal 
almost exclusively from Chapter XIII. with the doings of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Such a plan, remarkable enough 
in a companion of St. Paul, would be incomparably more 
so in one who was a stranger to him. It is possible, of 
course, to reply that the plan of the work is inspired, and 
that the author was divinely guided to give St. Paul the 
prominence he holds in the narrative; still, even when all 
due allowance is made for inspiration, the argument retains 
considerable force, for grace is founded upon nature, and 
inspiration usually supposes natural knowledge and natural 
tendencies. Again, we gather from St. Paul’s Epistles’ 
that Luke must have been acquainted with Mark ; so too 
not only does the author of the Third Gospel seem to know 
and make use of that of Mark, but he is so intimately 
acquainted with what relates to Mark that he knows the 
name of the maid-servant in his mother’s house.’ This is 
just what we might have expected if the writer had been 
St. Paul’s companion, identical with that Luke mentioned 
beside Mark in the Pauline letters. 

Fifthly, Luke was not only a companion but also a fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul.’ Nor was it otherwise with the author of 
the Acts. Thus he tells us that after Paul saw the vision at 
Troas, ‘‘ we sought to go forth into Macedonia, concluding 
that God had called us to preach the Gospel unto them.” * 
Similarly he represents himself as helping Paul to preach at 
Philippi: “‘ And onthe Sabbath Day . . . wesat down 
and spoke to the women who were come together.” ° Thus 
the author of the Acts was not merely a servant or fellow- 
traveller of St. Paul, but a true cvvepyos such as St. Paul 
styles Luke in the passage of Philemon just referred to. 
It is worthy of note, in connection with this and the pre- 


Col. iv., 10,14; Philem, 24. * Acts xii., 12, 13. 
* Philem, 24. * Acts xvi., 10. *St. Luke xvi., 13. 
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ceding point, that the vocabulary of the Third Gospel 
seems to indicate a specially close relation between its 
author and St. Paul. While St. Matthew has only 29 
words peculiar to himself and St. Paul, St. Mark 20 such 
words and St. John 17, St. Luke and St. Paul have 84 such 
words in common. 

Sixthly, Luke was very probably either born in Antioch or 
of Antiochian descent, for the old “ Argumentum Evangelii 
secundum Lucan,” dating from the beginning of the third 
century, speaks of him as “ Syrus natione Antiochensis,”’ and 
Eusebius refers to him as belonging by race to those from 
Antioch : Aoveds 70 pév yévos Gv TavaT’ Avtiwyeias.' Now, though 
the writer of the Acts is nowhere said to belong to Antioch, 
yet he displays a special familiarity with the events con- 
nected with that city and a special interest in them. Thus 
in Chapter VI. the seven deacons appointed at Antioch 
are named, and the local touch is added regarding Nicholas 
that he was “a proselyte of Antioch.” Again, from 
Chapter VI. on to Chapter XI. the narrative seems to be 
directed towards recounting the establishment of the 
faith in Antioch. The account of the death of St. Stephen 
leads on to the account of the first persecution, this in 
turn to that of the dispersion of the Jerusalem Christians, 
this again to an account of the preaching of the faith by those 
dispersed, and this finally to the history of the first planting 
of the faith in Antioch. Then again we are given local 
details regarding the first preachers in Antioch,’ and are 
told that it was in Antioch the followers of Christ were 
first called Christians.’ The first verse of Chapter XIIL, 
too, reveals a very close knowledge of and interest in 
Antioch and its Church. Here five prophets and teachers 
of that church are carefully named, and this although, 
with the exception of Barnabas and Saul, they are quite 
obscure persons. Add to this how carefully it is pointed 
out that it was from Antioch St. Paul and his companions set 
out on their three great apostolic journeys,‘ and that thither 
at the end of the first and second journeys they returned,° 
also the very intimate knowledge of the affairs of that 


1 Hist. Eccl. I11., 4, 6. ?xi., 20. *si., 26. 
*xiii., 3; xv. 35, 36; xviii., 22, 23. ’xiv., 25; xviii., 22. 
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church displayed elsewhere in the book,’ and it seems most 
reasonable to conclude that, even when we make all due 
allowance for the importance of most of the events 
recorded, the author of the Acts must have had very special 
information regarding the congregation at Antioch and 
an exceptional interest in it, an interest which is at once 
explained if his family belonged to that city.” 

Lastly, the date of composition of both the Third Gospel and 
the Acts is held by Harnack to fit in well with the view that 
both works were written by St. Luke. Independently 
of the question of authorship, it is urged that the date of 
both works is determined to the years 78-93 A.D., to 
a time before Domitian’s persecution, before the wide 
diffusion of the Pauline Epistles, before the familiar use 
of the title Christian, before the canonising of the term 
exedncia, before the use of pdptvs for a witness unto 
death, but after the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a 
date agrees excellently with the traditional view that Luke 
was the author; at the time both works were composed 
he need not have been more than fifty or sixty years of 
age. With most of what is thus urged in reference to the 
date of the two works I agree, but I cannot admit that 
there is any evidence to show that either must have 
been written after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
prophecies in regard to the destruction, which Harnack 
and indeed all Rationalists regard as descriptions after 
the event, afford no such evidence to anyone who believes 
in the possibility of prophecy. But whether the works 
date from before or after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fact remains that they date from a time when they 
might have been written by St. Luke. 

If all the foregoing considerations make it highly probable 
that ancient tradition is right in ascribing the Third Gospel 
and Acts to St. Luke, that probability is vastly increased 
if it can be proved that the ‘“ We”’-passages must be from 
the same pen that wrote the rest of the Acts and the Third 


'xi., 25-30; xv., 30-35. 

*Harnack adduces Acts xiv.,19 (Vulg. xiv., 18), as further proof of the 
interest of the author of the Acts in Antioch. This is a strange blunder, for the 
whole context proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the reference in 
that verse is not to Syrian Antioch but to the Pisidian city of that name 
situated far away in the heart of Asia Minor. 
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Gospel. This being the most crucial point in the whole 
question, it is discussed by Harnack at considerable length 
and with great minuteness, and the man must be blind to 
the force of evidence who is not convinced by the whole 
discussion that the author of the “ We”’-passages is also 
author of the two works ascribed by tradition to St. Luke. 
In the first place, the spiritual standpoint is the same. 
Like the author of the Third Gospel and Acts, the writer 
of the “ We”’-passages believes in visions,’ in demoniacal 
possession and exorcism,” in the miraculous raising of the 
dead,’ in prophecy,‘ in the apparition of angels,’ and in all 
kinds of miraculous healings. In other respects too he 
is in perfect accord with the author of the rest of Acts and 
of the Third Gospel. According to the author of the ‘“* We”’- 
passages when St. Paul comes to Philippi it is to the 
Jews he preaches first,’ when he makes converts he 
baptizes them,® in Troas the Blessed Eucharist is cele- 
brated in a liturgical assembly,’ in Jerusalem there is 
a priesthood, and James is its head. I need not stop to 
point out how thoroughly all this agrees with the remainder 
of the Acts and with the Third Gospel ; everyone acquainted — 
with the works will at once recognise the agreement. It is 
impossible, therefore, to deny that complete harmony 
exists between the spiritual standpoint of the author of 
the ““ We’”’-passages and that of the author of the rest of 
the Lucan writings, a harmony such as was to be expected 
if the whole is the work of the same writer. 

Again, if we compare Acts xxi., 8, which occurs in the 
“We ”’-passages, with Acts viii., 40, there is strong reason 
for believing both to be from the same hand. In the former 
passage we are told: ‘ And on the next day we departed 
and came to Cesarea. And entering into the house of 
Philip, the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we 
remained with him.” Now, not only does this seem to 
look back to Acts vi., 7, where Philip is named among the 
seven deacons, but it seems to be linked, as the work of the 
same author, with Acts viii., 40, where we read: ‘“‘ But 
Philip was found at Azotus, and passing through he preached 
the Gospel to all the cities till he came to Cesarea.”” What 


1xvi., 10. *xvi., 18. >xx., 9-13. *xxi., 11; xxvii., 22-26. 
® xxvii., 23. °xxviii., 3-9. "ok, 1. 0606 aek., A titié'mk,, 
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he did in Cesarea we are not told, and we are left wondering 
why the place is mentioned at all; nor is Philip named 
again till we read in xxi., 8, that St. Paul and the writer 
of the “ We”’-passages lodged with him at Cesarea. Is it 
not natural to conclude that the writer of viii., 40, leaves 
Philip in Cesarea because he intends to tell us afterwards 
that there he met and stayed with him ? 

But the foregoing arguments for the identity of authorship 
of the “‘ We ”’-passages and the rest of the Lucan writings 
are of slight account in comparison with the overwhelming 
evidence that can be adduced from similarity of style and 
language. Professor Harnack subjects the first eight verses ' 
of the “ We”’-passages to a microscopic examination, and 
proves almost to demonstration that they must be from the 
pen of the author of the rest of Acts and of the Third Gospel.” 
The same is done for the last sixteen verses,’ and the evidence 
from the two passages is simply overwhelming ; indeed one 
is amazed at its fullness, considering the small number of 
verses examined. As Harnack says: ‘We everywhere 
hear the voice of him who composed the whole work (Gospel 
and Acts), see his hand and perceive his literary style.” ‘ 

From the examination of these two passages Harnack 
passes to an examination of the vocabulary of the “ We’”’- 
passages generally with a view to showing its special affinity 
to that of the rest of the Acts and of the Third Gospel. 
Here too the results obtained are most remarkable, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the ‘‘ We ’’-passages 
comprise in all but 97 verses. I must refer my readers to 
the work itself for the carefully compiled list of words, and 
content myself with indicating the results arrived at. In 
the first place, then, the 97 verses of the “‘ We’’-passages 


1 Acts xvi., 10-17. 

2He is fully justified in concluding: “‘ Wer nach diesen Nachweisungen 
behauptet, dass dieser abschnitt (xvi., 10-17) aus einer Quelle geflossen, also 
nicht vom Verfasser des ganzen Werkes entworfen ist, der hat einen schweren 
Stand. Was sollte denn der Verfasser der Quelle unverandert entnommen 
haben? Lediglich das jets? Mehr bleibt in der Tat nicht nach! Alles 
Ubrige miisste er nach Vokabular, Syntax und Stilisierung in seine eigene 
Sprache umgegossen haben! Da ein solches Verfahren schlechthin unvors- 
tellbar ist, so bleibt lediglich die Annahme iibrig, dass er hier selbst spricht.”— 
Lukas der Arzt, pp. 37, 38. 

* Acts xxviii., 1-16. 

* Lukas der Arzt, p. 47. 
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contain 67 words or phrases that occur also in the remainder 
of the Acts but are wanting in all four Gospels. Secondly, 
it is even more remarkable that they contain 43 other words 
or phrases that are common both to the remainder of the 
Acts and the Third Gospel but are wanting in SS. Matthew, 
Luke and John. Thirdly, they contain 20 words or phrases 
that are found in the Third Gospel but are wanting in the other 
three Gospels -nd in Acts. From which it follows that 
the 97 verses contain no fewer than 130 words or phrases 
that are found either in the rest of the Acts or in the Third 
Gospel or in both, but are wanting in SS. Matthew, Mark 
and John. Moreover, some of these words or phrases occur 
more than once, so that in the 97 verses they are found 
altogether in about 190 places; that is, we have practically 
an average of two such words or phrases to each verse. 
In order to fully appreciate the weight of this evidence, it 
is necessary to view it in the light of the results obtained 
from a comparison of the “‘ We ’’-passages with SS. Matthew, 
Mark and John. Thus with Acts and Matthew together, 
the “‘ We ”-passages have only three words in common that 
are not found in any of the other Gospels, and with Matthew 
alone only three words not found in the other Gospels or 
the Acts; with Acts and Mark together they have only 
three such words, and with Mark alone only one ; with Acts 
and John only two, and with John alone only two. The 
following table will make this clearer :— 

with Acts alone 67 words 


» Acts and Luke (G.) 43. ,, 
» Luke (G.) alone a as 
The “ We ”-passages », Acts and Matt. So « 
have in common » Matt. alone > 
» Acts and Mark i 
» Mark alone 1 word 
» Acts and John 2 words 
John alone 2 





A glance at this table is enough to show the close relation 
in language between the “‘ We”’-passages on the one hand 
and the rest of the Acts and the Third Gospel on the other. 
Further evidence to the same effect may be found in 
Hawkins’, who says truly: “Such evidence of unity of 


Rev. Sir John C. Hawkins, Bart., M.A., Horae Synopticae, pp. 148-154. 
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authorship, drawn from a comparison of the language of the 
three synoptic Gospels, appears to me irresistible. Is it not 
utterly improbable that the language of the original writer 
of the ‘ We ’-sections should have chanced to have so very 
many more correspondences with the language of the 
subsequent compiler than with that of Matthew or Mark ?”” 
And the same writer concludes: ‘‘On the whole, then, 
there is an immense balance of internal and linguistic 
evidence in favour of the view that the original writer of 
these sections was the same person as the main author of 
the Acts and of the Third Gospel, and consequently, that 
the date of these books lies within the lifetime of a com- 
panion of St. Paul.’ 

But if it be once admitted that the Third Gospel and the 
Acts must be from the pen of a companion of St. Paul, 
there is no reason to doubt that the companion in question 
was St. Luke. Hitherto those critics who have rejected 
the Lucan authorship have done so precisely for the reason 
that they refused to regard these works as written at a 
date so early as their authorship by a companion of St. 
Paul would demand, but this point having been once 
established, as it now so clearly is by Professor Harnack, 
not a shadow of reason remains for questioning the Lucan 
authorship. On the contrary, the voice of early tradition 
in its favour is entitled, in the circumstances, to full 
authority. Independent criticism proves that he may be 
the author, that the works were written in his time ; why, 
then, doubt the unanimous testimony of early tradition 
that they were indeed written by him? I take it, then, 
that the Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and the 
Acts is definitely settled for all real critics, and I believe 
I am justified in saying that no more valuable contribution 
has been made towards this welcome consummation than 
that of Professor Harnack. Even when all allowance is 
made for the labours of previous critics, his work thus far 
is excellent, and furnishes at once the most compact and 
unanswerable vindication of the Lucan authorship that 
has ever appeared. 

But, as I indicated at the commencement of this article, 
the remainder of the work, where Harnack deals with 


‘Ibid., p. 150. *Ibid., p. 154. 
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St. Luke’s trustworthiness and historical authority, is 
extremely disappointing. If we imagine that because the 
professor has proved St. Luke to be the author of the works 
linked by tradition with his name, he will, therefore, accept 
the authority of those works on all the events they chronicle, 
we are soon disabused. Not at all; he will accept it 
just so far as it suits his prejudices and does not run 
counter to his Rationalistic negations. Does St. Luke 
love to record miracles? Then, this must be set down 
to his superstition, to his “‘ quality of spiritual medicine- 
man.’ Is it urged by other Rationalists against the 
unity of authorship that various passages of Acts are 
blundering and self-contradictory ? He replies, not by 
seeking to explain the difficulties, but by asserting that 
Luke was a careless and slovenly historian. 

I regret that pressure upon our space forbids me to enter 
now into this question of St. Luke’s historical authority. I 
hope to do so in our next issue, when [ shall prove, 
abstracting entirely from St. Luke’s inspiration, the utter 
unreasonableness of Harnack’s position. Meantime it is 
something to have the Lucan authorship of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts so clearly established by one who is 
a recognised leader in the Rationalist schools. 


J. MacRory. 


*“ Er ist tiberhaupt glaubwiirdig, soweit nicht seine Wunderreligion ins 
Spiel kommt und seine Kigenschaft als pneumatischer Medicinmann.”—P. 89. 
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Irish Episcopal Elections in the Middle 
Ages. 


In the early ages of the Church the bishop was usually 
elected by the clergy and people of the diocese with the 
approbation of the provincial bishops and more especially 
of the metropolitan.’ But with the conversion of the 
Roman Emperors, and the consequent union of Church 
and State, the freedom of election could be no longer com- 
pletely maintained. The Emperors* began to interfere in 
the choice of popes and bishops, and this interference 
instead of disappearing with the disappearance of the 
Western Empire was more marked under the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian rulers, till at last, under the full influence 
of the feudal system, the bishop was looked upon as a 
secular baron, and was frequently selected and invested 
with the ring and crozier without the knowledge or consent 
of the provincial bishops or of the metropolitan. The 
latter was, indeed, usually selected to carry out the con- 
secration, but this ceremony was looked upon as the 
necessary sequel to the ruler’s selection. In this way 
while the Church gained in temporal possessions her liberty 
was restricted, the popes and the bishops enslaved, and as 
a result there was no authority powerful enough to remedy 
the abuses which such a system was sure to entail. 

But, fortunately, the Emperors, from Otho III. (983-1002), 
and more especially Henry III. (1039-1056), had spared no 
pains in securing the consecration of worthy popes, while 
the succession of Henry IV. (1056), then only a child, offered 
a favourable opportunity to men like Leo 1X. and Gregory 
VII. to break the bonds by which the Church was bound, 


* For the election of Bishops vide Thomassin, Vetus et nova ecclesia disciplina, 


P.II., 1, 2,c.1,43. Hefele’s History of the Councils I. (366, 369). Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht II., 512 sqq. 


* e.g., Constantine, Constantius, &c. 
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to remedy abuses by the appointment of good rulers, and 
to secure the appointment of good rulers by the re-establish- 
ment of free canonical elections. It was with this object 
that the war against Investiture was so manfully waged by 
Gregory VII., and though he himself did not live to reap the 
fruits of victory, his policy and his spirit survived, and in 
the twelfth century free canonical elections were again, at 
least nominally, established in the German Empire, France 
and England. 

In Ireland St. Patrick seems to have appointed the bishops 
during his missionary career, and to have appointed them 
in conformity with the political organisation which he 
found existing in the country—that is to say, he gave to 
each of the greater clans a bishop to minister to their 
spiritual wants, as can be seen from the fact that most of 
the ancient Irish dioceses coincide exactly or almost exactly 
with the territories of certain well-known clans.’ The 
chieftains marked out certain lands and possessions for the 
support of the Church, and just as the feudal system of 
land tenure affected the freedom of election on the 
Continent, so the peculiar Irish system gave the clan certain 
rights over the Church, as can be seen from the Brehon Laws.’ 
The administration of the Church was vested in the family 
of the founder of the Church, or in that of the lay prince 
who endowed it, and thus while a certain freedom of election 
may have been allowed, the choice was restricted to the 
descendants of the spiritual or lay founder, both of whom 
were in many cases identical, and it was only failing these 
that the selection of a stranger was permitted. This will 
explain how before the appointment of St. Malachy the 
ruling family in Armagh had succeeded in holding the 
Primatial See for eight generations of bishops.* 

Nor need it be deduced from this that the Irish episcopal 
system differed essentially from that existing in other parts 


* Vide Lives of St. Patrick, apud Stokes. Reeve’s Eccl. Antiquit. of Down 
and Connor, 126 sqq. O’Flaherty’s West Connaught, edited by Hardiman. 
Todd’s St. Patrick (Introduction). 

Vide Ancient Laws of Ireland. Vol. II. 

* St. Bernard’s Life of Malachy. Chap. X. “ Verum mos pessimus inole- 
verat quorumdam diabolica ambitione potentum sedem sanctam obtentum 
iri hereditaria successione. Nec enim patiebantur episcopari, nisi qui essent 
de tribu et familia sua.” 
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of the Church. The authenticity of the canon ' attributed 
to St. Patrick, by which he ordained that no bishop should 
presume to ordain in another diocese without the consent 
of the ordinary, cannot well be denied. The evidence in its 
favour, both internal and external, is sufficiently con- 
vincing,” and on the other hand we may well ask our 
opponents if it be not from St. Patrick whence did it come ? 
Was it likely that later generations of Irish clerics who, 
according to them, acknowledged no diocesan organisation, 
should have ratified such a decree? Besides this, the later 
Irish canons’ clearly specify that the bishop is to be selected 
by the clergy and laity of the district with the consent of 
the neighbouring bishops, and especially of the metro- 
politan ;* that the bishop himself during his own life is not 
_ to appoint his successor except with the consent of the 
clergy and people;’ that a stranger is not to be elected 
unless no suitable man can be found in the diocese,’ and 
that the person so selected and consecrated should reside 
in his own district,’ should hold synods, and should be 
guided in important matters by the advice of his clergy.* 
Nor is it true to say that the Irish Church recognised no 
metropolitan. The canons we have quoted, the Liber 
Angeli dating from at latest the year 800,’ the visitations 
of the Archbishop of Armagh even in Munster and 
Connaught, as recorded in our annals,’® the statements of 
St. Bernard'' and Geraldus Cambrensis, the fact that under 
Celsus the Primacy was universally recognised, all these, 
not to speak of many minor incidents pointing in the same 
direction, lead us to conclude that in theory, at least, the 
metropolitan rights of Armagh were never entirely forgotten, 
though we are quite willing to admit that the want of 


‘ Texts of these Canons, Haddan & Stubb’s Councils. Vol. II. (328-330). 

* Vide Bury’s St. Patrick, pp. 233 sqq. 

* Die Irische Canonsammlung (Wasserschleben). 

* Idem, Chap. V. * Idem, Chap. 18. * Chap. 17. 

"Chap. 9. *Chap. 10. *Vide W. Stokes’ Edition Vita Tripartita. Vol. IL. 

In the years 908, 1021, 1068, 1094, &c. 

" Vita Malach. Chap. X. “ Cujus (Patricius) reverentia et honore tam- 
quam apostoli illius gentis qui totam patriam convertisset ad fidem sedes 
illa, in qua et vivens prefuit et mortuus requiescit in tanta ab initio cunctis 
veneratione habetur ut non modo episcopi et sacerdotes sed etiam regum et 
principium universitas subjecta sit metropolitane in omni obedientia.” 
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political unity reacted upon the ecclesiastical organisation 
and tended to prevent the exercise of the metropolitan 
jurisdiction. 

All these things tend to prove that the Irish episcopal 
system did not differ from that of other countries. The 
Irish code of ecclesiastical law was in perfect conformity 
with that in use all over the Continent of Europe, while 
Treland’s neglect of these laws, and the sources of this neglect, 
had an exact counterpart during these centuries in most 
parts of the Catholic Church. We are not unmindful 
of the so-called monasticism of the Irish Church, but as 
we hope to prove in another paper, Irish monasticism 
is grossly exaggerated, and stripped of its exaggerations 
it can find a parallel beyond the shores of Ireland. 

But the reformation begun by Gregory VII., and carried 
into effect on the Continent and in England in the eleventh 
century, was not without its effect on Irish ecclesiastical 
affairs. The letters of Lanfranc and Anselm,’ the efforts 
Gillbert of Limerick? and Christian of Lismore in the re- 
establishment of canon law and the introduction of the 
Roman liturgy, the work of the Irish bishops themselves, 
of men like Celsus and Malachy and Gelasius and Laurence 
O’Toole, the numerous synods held throughout the 
country,’ the introduction of the Cistercian monks,‘ are 
unmistakable signs that Ireland had awakened to the 
necessities of reform. 

The metropolitan jurisdiction was placed upon a firm 
footing as in other countries,’ the number of the Irish 
bishoprics and the limits of the diocese were clearly defined, 
the ecclesiastical property was secured for ecclesiastical 
purposes,’ the rights and duties of the monks and of the 
secular clergy were clearly set forth,’ in a word, the pro- 


1 Vide Ussher’s Sylloge, Migne Patres Lat. Vol. 59. 

2 Loc. Cit. 

*Synods at Rathbreasil, Cashel (1134); Synod in Connaught (1143), 
Holmpatrick (1148), Kells (1152). 

‘About the year 1141. Mellifont, the first great Cistercian House in 
Ireland was founded 1142. 


*Synod at Rathbreasil established two metropolitans; Synod of Kells 
(1152) four. 
* Synod of Rathbreasil. § * Vide Gillbert’s writings. 
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gramme of the Gregorian reformation was realised in 
Ireland as fully as in any continental country. By the 
efforts of Celsus, the hereditary succession in Armagh 
was broken, and it is interesting to note that he secured 
this object by nominating before his death his successor, 
Malachy, and that he enjoined upon the King of Munster 
the duty of carrying out his wishes. Henceforth the 
metropolitan exercised his rights at the election of a bishop, 
as is evident by his action at Cork and Clogher. 

At this period it is worthy of notice that, besides the 
real Irish dioceses, a new element complicates the situation— 
namely, the dioceses where the Danish or Norseman 
influence was supreme, as in Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limerick. The inhabitants of these cities having been 
converted to the Christian faith wished to have their 
own bishops, and owing mainly to political considerations, 
and possibly to the personal eminence of men like Lanfrane 
and Anselm, they turned their eyes to Canterbury as the 
metropolitan and not to Armagh. The clergy and people 
in their case selected the candidate, and then sent him to 
Canterbury for ordination. Here he made an oath of 
fealty to the Archbishop of Canterbury before his ordina- 
tion. It should be noted that the petition from Waterford 
{1096) is signed by Murtach, King of Ireland, and his 
brother, by four bishops, Donald, Idunan of Meath, Samuel 
of Dublin, and Ferdomnach of Leinster. In the case, too, of 
the election of Gregory to Dublin (1122), the election was 
made in an assembly of the clergy and burgesses of Dublin, 
and the bishop-elect recommended to Canterbury by the 
King of Ireland.’ But this acknowledgment of Canter- 
bury as the Primatial See was peculiar to these three cities, 
Dublin, Limerick. and Waterford. It was dictated more 
from political and personal consideration rather than any 
traditional right, was resented by the Irish bishops, 
especially by the Archbishop of Armagh,’ and after the 


*For the documents concerning these dioceses vide Ussher’s Sylloge, 
Ware’s Bishops under the Dioceses of Limerick, Waterford and Dublin. 

* Vide Ussher’s Sylloge, p. 100, in letter from clergy and people of Dublin : 
“ Sciatis vos revera quod episcopi Hibernia maximum zelum erga nos habent, 


et maxime ille episcopus qui habitat Ardmachz, quia nos nolumus obedire 
eorum ordinationi.” 
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Synod of Kells is heard of no more in Irish ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

But the reformed Irish Church was not left long to 
develop itself from within. With the English sovereign 
claiming political supremacy in some parts of the country, 
it was inevitable that English customs should be introduced 
into Irish episcopal elections. Hence it will be necessary 
to sketch briefly the state of affairs in England. Under 
Henry I. (1100-1135), though the investiture quarrel was 
settled,' victory rested with the King, and the royal influence 
was paramount in the selection of the bishops. But under his 
successor, Stephen (1135-1154) the necessity for the co-opera- 
tion of the clergy was pressing, and the free canonical elections 
were established.” Henry II. (1154-1189) was of a different 
disposition. He either appointed the bishop himself, or 
else, to save appearances, assembled the most prominent 
clergy and nobles of the district to elect in the Chapel 
Royal his own nominee,’ and though he solemnly pledged 
himself to forego such claims in the Cathedral of Avranches, 
yet he continued to control the episcopal elections in 
Normandy and England till his death. In Ireland, too, 
we find examples of this policy. No sooner did Henry II. 
learn of the death of St. Laurence of Dublin (1180) than he 
gave instructions that the revenues of the See should be 
seized during the vacancy and retained by the Exchequer, 
and then he invited a few of the clergy of Dublin to come 
to the royal presence at Evesham for the election of an 
archbishop, and as a result an Englishman, Comyn, was 
selected.‘ If we are to credit Geraldus Cambrensis, the 
Diocese of Ferns might have been his for the accepting, 
as it had been offered to him by Prince John. But in 
most parts of the country the influence of the English 
king was unfelt, and the old style of election continued 
as before. 

With the advent, however, of King John (1199-1216) 
difficulties soon began to arise. On the death of Thomas, 
Archbishop of Armagh, a dispute arose about his successor, 


In 1205, and confirmed by English Assembly in 1207. 
* William of Malmesby, Hist. Nov., 15. 

* Matthew of Paris, Hist. Min. anno, 1164. 

* Ware’s Bishops, Dublin. 
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there being three English claimants, one of whom received 
the King’s approval. But an Irish bishop, Eugene, had 
been selected and recommended by the provincial bishops, 
and his election was recognised in Rome, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of King John.' We find, too, that he com- 
manded the Chapter of Cashel* to elect the Bishop of Ferns, 
that in a grant of the honour of Limerick he retains the 
appointment to the bishopric and abbacies in his own 
hands,* and that he commands the justiciary to secure 
the appointment of the rector of Dungarvan to the See of 
Limerick.‘ 

Fortunately there was a man then in the papal chair quite 
competent to deal with John’s pretentions. Innocent III. 
had interfered in the election at Canterbury, and had 
himself named Stephen Langton as archbishop. But the 
king steadily refused to permit his ministrations, and as a 
result the duel between pope and king began. The Anglo- 
Irish nobles warmly espoused’ the cause of John, as can be 
seen by their declaration, but even their support was 
unavailing. He was forced to yield, to accept the papal 
terms and to grant freedom of canonical election. 

According to the Charter of 1215,° it was agreed that the 
king should retain the custody of the revenues of the See 
during the vacancy; that the electors should petition him 
for permission to elect before proceeding to do so, and should 
seek his confirmation for the candidate thus freely 
nominated ; and to prevent the abuse of the royal veto it 
was agreed that in case he refused permission they might 
disregard such a refusal, and in case of confirmation the 
king must either grant it or prove clearly that he had 
reasonable grounds for withholding it. This agreement was 
also applicable to King John’s territory in Ireland, and thus, 
henceforth, in the episcopal elections we have three elements 
to consider—namely, (1) the royal prerogative, (2) the 
election, and lastly, (3) the confirmation by the archbishop 


Vide Ware’s Bishop’s, Armagh. Sweetman’s Calendar of Documents 
Ts eland, pp. 27, 28, 31. 
* Idem, p. 44. * Idem, p. 44. * Idem, p. 54. 
_*Sweetman’s Calendar, p. 73. All the great Norman barons of Ireland 
signed this declaration. 


* Matthew of Paris, Hist. Min. anno, 1215, p. 609, and the confirmation 
by Innocent III. 
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in case of a suffragan See, or by the Pope in case of an 
archbishopric. 

As soon as the bishop died, the king claimed the ad- 
ministration of the revenues of the See till his successor 
was legally appointed. Sometimes these revenues were 
handed over to a bishop whose See was small' and who had 
rendered signal service, sometimes they were handed over 
to the Justiciary (Lord Lieutenant) of Ireland, or to some 
ecclesiastic to be collected by him and lodged in the 
Royal Exchequer.” Furthermore, in case of such vacant 
bishoprics the king claimed the right of collation, as can 
be seen from the circular addressed to the archbishops 
and bishops in the year 1226,’ as well as from the actual 
appointments made by him—e.g., in Ossory (1220)‘ in 
Limerick (1223),° in Emly (1228),° and in Dublin (1234).’ 
The bishops of Ireland resented these exercises of the royal 
prerogative, and resolved to send Hubert of Limerick to 
Rome to plead their cause (1231). The king also addressed 
a letter to Gregory IX. in defence of his claims.* Whatever 
may have been the result at the Roman Court, Henry III. 
continued to exercise his privileges. 

Before proceeding to the election, those concerned must 
have secured the permission of the king. This permission 
was and is what is known as the Congé d’elire. This had 
been agreed to in the royal charter of 1215, and in 1216 
the king addressed’ a command to the dean and chapter of 
Armagh and the suffragans of the province forbidding them 
to elect without his consent. This licence could not be 
given by the Justiciary of Ireland unless he had been 
specially empowered; as a rule it should have been 
sought personally from the king by duly accredited re- 
presentations of the vacant See. In many cases—e.g., in 
Ossory,”” in Waterford," in Dublin,” &c., this permission 
was requested, but in many other cases no steps seem to 
have been taken to secure the royal permission. Again 
and again we find that the king was obliged to confirm 
elections, for the holding of which no permission had been 


‘e.g., to Armagh (1217), Calendar of Documents, p. 113. 

* Idem, pp. 117, 120, 125, 143, 157, 162, 206, &c. 

*Idem, p. 214. ‘p. 150. ° Idem, p. 167. * Idem, p. 239. 
7p. 321. ® p. 281. * p. 114. 

* Calendar of Documents, p. 146. ™ p. 189. ™ Idem, p. 234. 
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asked or granted, and though he always did so without 
prejudice to his own rights, there is no evidence that in 
future these rights were a whit more respected.' 

The election having been held, the person elected must 
secure the confirmation of the king, after which the tem- 
poralities of the See were assigned to him. These latter 
were looked upon as quite distinct from the See itself, and as 
falling under the secular rather than the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. It was for this reason that King Henry III. 
forbade that suits about Church temporalities should be 
carried on outside the King’s Courts,’ and that on a dispute 
having arisen between the Archbishop of Cashel and his 
suffragans he warns the Justiciary not to interfere with the 
spiritual penalties that may be imposed by the archbishop, 
but to take care that the sentence did not interfere with 
the temporalities of the suffragan Sees. That this was not 
the view of temporalities prevalent in other quarters we 
can see from the fact that in 1245 the Pope requests the 
Bishops of Enaghdune and Clonfert to restrain the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel from interfering with the Bishop of 
Killaloe, who was reputed by him guilty of simony because 
the King of Thomond had, contrary to the bishop’s 
wishes, paid the justiciary for restoring the temporalities 
of the See of Killaloe.‘ 

But the approval of the king was not aiways sought in 
Irish episcopal elections, even in these portions of the 
country where English influence temporarily prevailed. 
Thus we find that in the year 1251 the Archbishop of Cashel 
summoned the Bishop-elect of Limerick to appear before 
him in the Cathedral of Limerick, and declared that if he 
found his election was canonical he would confirm it forth- 
with in spite of the king’s claims,° and again, in the same 
year Florence, Archbishop of Tuam, promoted Thomas to 
the See of Achonry without the king’s consent, and the 
king requested the justiciary to find some way out of the 
difficulty.° The Chapter of Cloyne elected, in 1241, a bishop 


’ Idem,—e.gq., Achonry (p. 141) ; Meath, Elphin (p. 425) ; Killaloe (p. 284). 
* Idem, 308. 


* Idem, p. 393. 


* Calendar of Papal Registers. Vol. 1., p. 212. 
* Calendar of Documents, p. 465. * Idem, p. 469. 
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without the royal permission, and refused to present him 
to the king for approval, yet the king allowed their action 
to pass on securing a promise that they should in future 
be more observant of the law." 

By means of the royal prerogatives of the Congé d’elire 
and the confirmation, Henry III. had hoped to secure that 
nobody should be elected unless an Englishman or one 
devoted to English interests. That this is not mere con- 
jecture can be proved from the State documents as well as 
from the papal archives. Thus, on 5th January, 1217, the 
king wrote from Nottingham to Geoffrey de Marisco, 
Justiciary of Ireland, commanding him to prevent the 
election of any Irishman in that country as disturbance 
might thereby insue ;* and a few days later (January 17) he 
wrote to the same official that as the peace of Ireland had 
often been disturbed by election of Irishmen, the king 
commands that for the future no Irishman be elected or 
promoted in any cathedral.* The Irish clerics naturally 
resented such exclusion, and apparently submitted their 
complaint to the Holy See, for we find that in the year 1220 
Honorius III. declared that this iniquitous decree was null 
and void, and that deserving Irishmen must not be re- 
jected.‘ A letter of similar import was issued by the same 
Pope in the year 1224. These letters had not the desired 
effect, for we find that in the year 1226 Henry III. issued 
the Congé d’elire for Cloyne,’ provided they elected an 
Englishman. From another document issued during the 
same year it is clear that Henry had determined that at 
least the Archbishops of Dublin should not be Irishmen.‘ 
To protect themselves it would appear as if the Bishops 
and Canons of Irish origin had banded themselves together 
to resist such aggression, and had resolved to use the same 
weapons as were being used by their opponents. They 
resolved to prevent the appointment of any Englishman 
to any Irish benefice, and the king appealed against them 
to the Pope.. On 24th September, 1254, Innocent IV. issued 
from Lyons a brief, in which he declared that having 
learned that the archbishops and bishops of Ireland, together 


Idem, p. 440. 

* Calendar of Documents, p. 112. * Idem, p. 113. 

* Calendar of Papal Registers. Vol. 1., p. 97. Theiner’s Monumenia. 
‘Calendar of Documents, p. 217. * Idem, p. 221. 
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with their chapters, had ordained that no Englishman 
should be received as canon in their churches, he com- 
manded them to withdraw this ordinance within one month 
or else it shall be denounced as null and void.' The 
necessity for such a document makes it clear that the plans 
of the king had not met with success. 

But there are other indications which put this conclusion 
beyond doubt. In the first place it should be remembered 
how fluctuating was the English power in Ireland at 
this period, and how small the portion of territory to which 
they could permanently lay claim; and that it was only 
by virtue of their political supremacy that the kings 
could claim a voice in the appointment of bishops. Hence 
we need not be surprised that in 1217 the Pope granted 
the King of Connaught’ the rights of confirming bishops 
in his own territory, and though Henry III. expressly 
reserved to himself the grant to De Burgo, after the 
forfeiture of Connaught (1227), the right of investiture,° 
yet we find that in places like Killala and Enaghdune the royal 
prerogative was not always regarded, and that even so 
late as 1300 the native chieftains * asserted their privileges 
with regard to episcopal appointments. What was true 
of Connaught was true of places where the English influence 
was even less powerful. This will explain the otherwise 
inexplicable self-denying ordinance issued by Henry in 
1227,’ authorising the justiciary to grant free powers to the 
proper parties to elect freely to all vacant Sees except 
these of Kildare, Ossory, Leighlin, Ferns, Meath, Emly, 
Limerick, Killaloe, Cork, Waterford, and Lismore, in regard 
to which the king still retained the power to grant licence 
to elect, and to give the royal assent to those elected. 
Besides, a glance at the list of bishops in the different Sees 
in Ireland during this period will suffice to show that outside 
of Dublin, Ferns, Kildare, Leighlin, Meath, Ossory, Water- 
ford and Lismore, which were generally occupied by 
Englishmen, it was only the rare exception to find any 
but Irishmen appointed in the remaining portions of Ireland. 


? Calendar of Documents. 

* Theiner’s Monumenta. 

* Calendar of Documents. 

* Journal of Archeological Society (Dec., 1906)- 
* Calendar of Documents, p. 229. 
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The next factor in the election of Irish bishops to be 
decided is, who constituted the electoral body ? We have 
seen that in the early centuries both clergy and laity were 
represented at the election, but since the princes and 
nobles had usurped the place of the popular lay element, 
and since these were excluded from direct participation 
in the election in the eleventh century, the clergy of the 
diocese, regular as well as secular, constituted the elec- 
toral college. Gradually. even amongst the clergy, the 
numbers entitled to vote was restricted. The regulars 
were cut out from effective interference, the chapters 
or canons began to arrogate to themselves a deter- 
mining influence, till at last during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, especially after the publication of the decretals of 
Gregory IX. the chapters or canons were recognised as 
the on!y legal electoral body. 

In Ireland, too, the clergy and laity took part in the 
election of bishops until the twelfth century, when, owing 
to the same causes as operated on the Continent, and for 
the preservation of canonical freedom, the election was 
confined solely to the clergy. Even amongst the clergy 
the position of the monk and the secular priest became 
more clearly defined. Many of the so-called monastic 
houses, which had really been only the houses of the 
secular clergy living the common life introduced by St. 
Augustine, Chrodegang, Synod of Aachen (821), possibly 
owing to foreign influence, became chapters of secular 
canons, while in the English districts the secular canons 
were everywhere introduced. The result was that in 
most dioceses in Ireland we find chapters in existence 
in the thirteenth century, and it is also clear these chapters 
had arrogated to themselves the exclusive right of electing 
the bishops.' In some Irish dioceses, however, it is clear 
that there were no chapters even so late as the papal taxa- 
tion in 1306. At a meeting of the archbishops, bishops, 
and chapters, held in Armagh, 1291, at which a confedera- 
tion was formed for the defence of their rights, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and chapters pledged themselves to the 
agreement, and in the case of dioceses where no chapter 


‘This can be seen from Papal Registers, State Papers, Ware’s Bishops, 
Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernia. 
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existed, the diocesan clergy became partners to the 
confederation. In the case of those dioceses where the 
chapters had not been introduced, as, for example, in 
Meath, the clergy of the diocese had the right of electing 
the bishop. 

About the archiepiscopal Sees there was, however, some 
difficulty. The suffragan bishops of the province claimed 
a voice, together with the chapter, in the election of an 
archbishop. This was decided against them in the case of 
Canterbury’ by Innocent III. in 1206; but we find the 
same claim put forward in Ireland almost half a century 
later. Amongst other things asserted against the election 
of David to the Archbishopric of Cashel (1254), it was 
alleged that he had been elected by the chapter without 
consultation with the suffragan bishops, who also claimed 
a voice in the election, but on the appointment of a papal 
commission to examine the affair, the suffragans withdrew 
their claims, and the election was declared valid. 

The electors having put forward their candidate, and 
the secular authorities having been duly consulted, it 
remained that the archbishop should confirm the choice, 
in case of a suffragan bishop, or the Pope in case there 
was question of an archbishop. The king’s letters confirm- 
ing the elections in certain cases, and directing the arch- 
bishop to do his duty in regard to the suffragan Sees make 
this clear enough. We have examples of this in case of 
Ossory, Cloyne, Meath, Connor, &c.’ It is to be noted 
too in such a case that the king’s approval must precede 
the confirmation of the archbishop. In 1244 the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin confirmed the election of Geoffrey to 
the See of Ossory before the approval of the king had been 
secured, and he was sharply reprimanded for having 
acted contrary to the customs of the kingdom, and ordered 
to pledge himself that this proceeding should not be used 
as a precedent.’ In some cases the archbishop refused to 
confirm the postulation, and on his refusal an appeal was 
usually made to Rome. Hence we find the Pope com- 
manding the archbishops in certain cases to admit the 
person canonically elected—e.g., in Ardfert (1200), where 


‘1205.  * Calendar of Papa! Registers. 
* Calendar of Documents. 
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the Archbishop of Cashel refused confirmation, and the 
candidate personally prosecuted his case at Rome, in 
Enaghdune (1251), where the Archbishop of Tuam refused 
confirmation, and in Down (1265).'. It is remarkable, 
too, that even in the absence of the archbishop, his 
“ officialis”” or Vicar-General sometimes undertook to 
confirm, as—e.g., in Meath (1254), ? 

In all cases of disputed elections, whether it was that the 
lawful electors had not taken part or that the chapter 
was divided, the major pars being on one side and the 
** sanior’’ on the other, or that the king had refused the 
postulation made to him, or that the justiciary tried to 
force in an intruder, or that the archbishop was unwilling 
to grant approval—in all these cases the decision of 
Rome was sought and accepted.’ 

For the election of an archbishop, the approval of the 
Pope was deemed necessary, and this right was fully 
exercised, and was admitted by the king. In this case 
the pallium was either given to the archbishop-elect in 
Rome or it was sent through some of the bishops, who were 
empowered to confer it and received the oath of fealty. 
In cases where the bishop, owing to reason of age or health, 
found it necessary to resign, the resignation could not 
be accepted by the metropolitan. All such resignations 
were referred to Rome, and to be valid required the 
approval of the Pope. In some instances the archbishop 
of the province was requested by Rome to receive the 
resignation, in others bishops were designated who did not 
belong to the same province. It is curious to note how 
frequently resignations of bishops in Ireland are mentioned 
in the papal documents. Thus, in the Calendar of Papal 
Letters, Vol. I. (1198-1306), we find bishops mentioned 
as resigning in Raphoe (1198), Ardfert (1235), Meath (1235), 
Lismore (1245), Ardfert (1251), Raphoe (1251), Ardagh 
(1252), Killala (1264), Ross (1265), Raphoe (1265), Cloyne 
(1289). 

The consecration of the bishops was usually carried out 
by the archbishop of the province in the presence of his 
suffragans, and in the case of the archbishop, either in 
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Rome by the Pope himself, or by some of the Cardinals, 
or if in Ireland by some of the provincial bishops. 
In some cases this rule was beginning to be somewhat 
relaxed even in the thirteenth century, and thus we find 
the privilege granted to the Bishop-elect of Lismore (1253) 
to be consecrated by the Bishops of Ossory and Cloyne, 
and to the Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam to be ordained 
by any English or Irish bishop, though the consecration 
was reserved to some of their suffragans. In connection 
with this authorisation to consecrate, a curious document 
has come down to us from the year 1259. In that year 
Pope Innocent IV. issued a brief, in which he orders any 
defect that may have occurred in the consecration of 
Thomas, Bishop of Lismore, to be supplied, because some 
people assert that the consecration was invalid, the Pope 
having ordered the Bishops of Ossory and Cloyne to carry 
out the ceremony, and the latter having designated the 
Bishop of Ferns to take his place, while the Bishop of 
Leighlin also took part. 

lt only remains to deal briefly with the provisions and 
reservations made directly by the Popes to episcopal Sees 
in Ireland. In continental countries, in England and Ireland, 
it had become customary in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries for Rome to provide for certain persons by appoint- 
ing them to benefices. In many cases there was no other 
means of remunerating the officials whose services were 
required. In Ireland, though we find many of these pro- 
visions to the minor benefices during the thirteenth century, 
yet, on the whole, the number was small in comparison with, 
for example, the number of these so appointed in Eng and. 
Owing to the constant disputes about episcopal elections 
and the consequent appeals to the Holy See, it was only 
to be expected that in some cases the Pope should set aside 
the contending parties and appoint an outsider. In 1257, 
for example, he set aside the choice of the Chapter of Tuam, 
and appointed Walter; in 1263 John was approved for 
Raphoe, one of the two selected by the chapter having 
died and the other having been rejected ; in 1279 an outsider 
was appointed to Dublin; in 1286, Stephen, Bishop of Water- 
ford was named for Tuam, the two claimants having been 
rejected, and in 1289 the candidate elected by the chapter 
resigned his claims and was appointed directly by the 
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Rome by the Pope himself, or by some of the Cardinals, 
or if in Ireland by some of the provincial bishops. 
In some cases this rule was beginning to be somewhat 
relaxed even in the thirteenth century, and thus we find 
the privilege granted to the Bishop-elect of Lismore (1253) 
to be consecrated by the Bishops of Ossory and Cloyne, 
and to the Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam to be ordained 
by any English or Irish bishop, though the consecration 
was reserved to some of their suffragans. In connection 
with this authorisation to consecrate, a curious document 
has come down to us from the year 1259. In that year 
Pope Innocent IV. issued a brief, in which he orders any 
defect that may have occurred in the consecration of 
Thomas, Bishop of Lismore, to be supplied, because some 
people assert that the consecration was invalid, the Pope 
having ordered the Bishops of Ossory and Cloyne to carry 
out the ceremony, and the latter having designated the 
Bishop of Ferns to take his place, while the Bishop of 
Leighlin also took part. 

lt only remains to deal briefly with the provisions and 
reservations made directly by the Popes to episcopal Sees 
in Ireland. In continental countries, in England and Ireland, 
it had become customary in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries for Rome to provide for certain persons by appoint- 
ing them to benefices. In many cases there was no other 
means of remunerating the officials whose services were 
required. In Ireland, though we find many of these pro- 
visions to the minor benefices during the thirteenth century, 
yet, on the whole, the number was small in comparison with, 
for example, the number of these so appointed in Eng and. 
Owing to the constant disputes about episcopal elections 
and the consequent appeals to the Holy See, it was only 
to be expected that in some cases the Pope should set aside 
the contending parties and appoint an outsider. In 1257, 
for example, he set aside the choice of the Chapter of Tuam, 
and appointed Walter; in 1263 John was approved for 
Raphoe, one of the two selected by the chapter having 
died and the other having been rejected ; in 1279 an outsider 
was appointed to Dublin; in 1286, Stephen, Bishop of Water- 
ford was named for Tuam, the two claimants having been 
rejected, and in 1289 the candidate elected by the chapter 
resigned his claims and was appointed directly by the 
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Pope’s authority. The King resented very much the papal 
provisions to episcopal Sees, for we find him writing to his 
justiciary that he had learned the Pope was going to appoint 
to Armagh, and that he should take steps to forestall such 
interference. 

There are very few examples of papal reservation to 
episcopal benefices in Ireland during the thirteenth century. 
The only examples we could find in the papal documents 
were Emly (1286), Clonfert (1295), and Dublin (1296). 
But in the following centuries papal provisions and reserva- 
tions play an important part in the Irish episcopal appoint- 
ments. 

JAMES MCCAFFREY. 
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Certain Problems of Industrial Justice. 


In his thorough and appreciative review of “A Living 
Wage,” in the July issue of the QuarRTERLY, Dr. McDonald 
raises certain questions that, on account of the facts and 
principles involved, seem to merit some further discussion. 
1. He asks why the right to a living wage, if founded 
on the personal dignity of the labourer, does not, like the 
right to a bare subsistence, justify the seizure of private 
property when it cannot be realised in any other way. 
When the labourer’s failure to obtain a living wage is 
due to the unwillingness of an employer who is able to pay 
it, the only private property that the labourer could right- 
fully take would be that of the employer, on the ground of 
occult compensation. As this does not constitute taking 
private property in the strict and technical sense, it need 
not be discussed here. When the employer is unable to 
pay a living wage without inflicting a relatively graver 
hardship on himself, the private property in question is 
that possessed by the more fortunate members of the 
community in general. In these conditions the underpaid 
employees may not lawfully seize the goods of their neigh- 
bours to supply the deficiency in their remuneration, because 
their claim upon this difference is less important, less vital, 
less sacred, than the right of the private owners to enjoy 
their property immune from such arbitrary seizure. To 
put it negatively, the non-realisation of the labourer’s 
right to a full living wage causes less hardship and injury 
to human beings, to the members of a community, than 
would the moral freedom to realise it in this particular 
way. In some cases the private owners might, indeed, 
suffer less than would the labourers had the latter refrained 
from making the seizure ; but the social disorder that would 
result from the general employment of such a procedure 
must be taken into account, just as it is taken into account 
by theologians when they pronounce the theft of a relatively 
small amount from a rich man a mortal sin. The com- 
munity as a whole, and in the long run every member of it, 
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would suffer more if this power were conceded to the wage- 
earner than if it were withheld from him. This is not true 
of the right to mere subsistence. The injury to the 
individual and to the community that would result from 
the non-realisation of this right—that is, from the death, 
actual or imminent, of the subject of the right—is greater 
than the individual and social inconvenience that arises 
out of the seizure of private property to safeguard the right. 
The right to a living wage and the right to subsistence 
rest, indeed, upon the same basis of personal dignity, but 
their importance to the person, the effects of their violation 
upon the welfare of the person, are not the same. Hence 
thev do not justify equally sense protective measures. 

The principle underlying this statement finds frequent 
application in our treatises on justice and rights. For 
example, we are told that physical force may rightfully be 
employed to defend life, members, or property, servato 
moderamine inculpate tutele. One may kill to protect life 
or limb, but not to safeguard money or reputation ; yet the 
dignity of personality is at the basis of the right to reputa- 
tion as well as the right to life. In the very number of 
the QUARTERLY that contains the review under discussion, 
the principle upon which we are now insisting is asserted 
by Dr. McDonald himself. Speaking of the degree of 
inconvenience that may rightfully be inflicted in the form 
of a boycott, he says (p. 337): “I am quite prepared to 
admit that there must be some proportion between the 
equitable or just right which one wishes to secure, and the 
amount of pressure which is applied. It is not for every 
trifle that one may totally dislocate his own and his neigh- 
bour’s trade relations.”” Nor does the failure to secure a 
full living wage justify the extreme measures that are 
permissible when one’s life is in jeopardy. 

Dr. McDonald contends that the unlawfulness of taking 
private property to supply the want of sufficient wages is 
clear enough, “if a living wage is in ordinary prosperous 
times the minimum price (the italics are his) of labour ” ; 
but not if, “‘ it is due to the person as such.” The objection 
contained in the last clause has been sufficiently considered 
above. The words composing the first quotation point to 
a theory of contractual justice that seems to me to be 
inadequate and misleading. It is the theory that the just 
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price of Jabour, including the just minimum or living wage, 
is determined chiefly, if not wholly, by a quantative relation 
between work and pay. The wage should be equal to 
or, at least, the equivalent of the work. To be sure, this is 
an impossible formula, inasmuch as there is no common 
term of comparison upon which to base a general rule for 
determining when the one is equivalent to the other.' In 
any case, to measure wages by such a rule would be to 
deprive them of all ethical significance ; for there is nothing 
in a given quantity of labour, taken by itself, which can 
create a relation or a claim of justice. Human labour has 
a moral aspect only because it is the product of a person ; 
the remuneration of labour has a moral aspect only because 
it is a means to the welfare of a person. Even the non- 
personal objects of exchange—for example, a cow or a coat— 
have a just value or price only because of the personal 
dignity and personal needs of the buyer and seller. In 
themselves they have neither just price nor moral import 
of any description. Even if the just price of a commodity— 
labour or goods—be measured by some estimate of equality 
or equivalence, its basis, the reason of its existence and of 
the rights which it implies, is the human dignity of some 
interested person or persons. In the dignity of the person 
must be sought, moreover, the justification of the rule of 
equality and of every other rule whereby men seek to 
ascertain concrete justice. Consequently the just price 
of things, and all the rights of men that arise out of economic 
exchanges, rest ultimately upon the dignity of personality. 
Other basis there is none for any of those rights, whether 
original or derived, that we call natural. Applying these 
considerations to the difficulty before us, we say that, 
even though a living wage be looked upon as the just 
equivalent of a labourer’s work, his right to this wage is 
based upon his personality as such, not upon his labour as 
such. His labour is only a condition of the right. Hence 
his relation to the private property of his fellows, in the 
event of the right being unrealised, is still determined by 
his dignity and needs as a person. 

2. Since a Hottentot or a Bushman is a person, has he 
not, asks Dr. McDonald, as clear a right to a five-room house, 


1 CE A Living Wage, pp. 86-99. 
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with a bath-room, carpets, pictures, &c., as the labourer 
in America? In the first place, I am not certain that 
even the American workingman requires, as a condition of 
decent existence, all of these household furnishings described 
in President Mitchell’s estimate of the needs of mine workers. 
My own statement included five rooms, on the ground that 
there should be three sleeping-rooms (one for boys, one 
for girls, and one for the parents), and that two additional 
rooms seem to be necessary for all other purposes. It is 
true that health and a very elementary degree of comfort 
could be had in one room, plus the sleeping apartments, 
but it is difficult to see how rudimentary health, comfort, 
and decency could be provided by a house with fewer 
rooms than four. I think that this is not merely the 
conventional minimum, but the absolute ethical mini- 
mum—even for the Hottentot and the Bushman. Last 
summer, when I had the pleasure of visiting Ireland for 
the first time, I saw thousands of dwellings, both in town 
and country, that seemed to have but two or, at most, 
three rooms. Houses of this size are to be found in my 
own country also, but they had never attracted my atten- 
tion.' Again, and again, I asked myself—and others 
likewise—whether, or how, it is possible for a large family 
to live decently, and possess the minimum of comfort and 
self-respect that befits human beings, in dwellings so small 
as these. The only answer that satisfied me was that, 
despite the remarkable chastity of the Irish people, despite 
their long familiarity with extreme poverty, despite their 
spirit of resignation and their Christian philosophy of life, 
these conditions put upon them a burden that is unreason- 
able and inhuman. 

Dr. McDonald continues: ‘If, on the plea of conven- 


' An investigation made by the United States Commissioner of Labour in 
1893 yielded the following results with regard to the slum districts of certain 
cities :— 

Total Slum Per cent. of Per cent. of 
City Population Families in 3 Families in 2 
(Souls) Rooms or less Rooms or less 
Baltimore x . 25,000 46.13 33.01 
Chicago wea -. 162,000 41.84 17.64 
New York “P .. 360,000 75.12 41.38 
Philadelphia... .. 35,000 54.04 22 31 


Seventh Special Report of Commissioner of Labour, pp. 12, 87, 88. 
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tional necessities, you allow the American more than the 
Hottentot, how can you logically refrain from allowing, 
not merely comforts, but luxuries, to those who have been 
reared in luxury?” I admit the validity of this argument 
in substance, but not to the degree to which Dr. McDonald 
seems to push it. Notwithstanding the relativity of the 
term luxury, those good things of life which the majority 
of the community call luxuries, but which “ those reared 
in luxury” would perhaps call the higher comforts, are 
clearly not to be put on the same level of worth or desir- 
ability with those elementary comforts that constitute the 
minimum requisites of a decent livelihood. A considerable 
portion of the former is a hindrance rather than a help to 
right and reasonable living. Were the possessors of these 
utterly useless luxuries to be deprived of them, they 
would, after some temporary inconvenience, be able to live 
more sanely, more nobly, and, in most cases, more con- 
tentedly than before. On the other hand, when an 
American workingman is compelled to go without the 
minimum of comforts that I have described as reasonable, 
his life is distinctly poorer, less human, less moral, and less 
contented than it would be if he had them. Many of the 
purely conventional and acquired needs that are met out 
of this minimum are regarded as so important that men 
will satisfy them at the expense of needs that are absolute 
and primary. ‘‘ Thus, many persons, men as well as 
women, will deprive themselves of necessary food rather 
than appear among their neighbours in garments that 
are not in accordance with the conventional modes.” 
There are, however, certain higher comforts, and even 
luxuries, enjoyed by the well-to-do classes which seem to 
rest on the same moral basis as the elementary comforts 
that constitute a decent livelihood for the working classes. 
Hence I have written: ‘Since [conventional necessities] 
vary according to a man’s station—the position that he 
holds socially and economically, and the scale of personal 
and family expenditure to which he has _ become 
accustomed—a decent living for the employer will, as a 
rule, include more of the good things of life than in the 
case of the labourer.”” He should be permitted to “‘ retain 
a sufficient amount of the proceeds of his business to main- 
tain himself and family in reasonable conformity with the 
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standard of living that he has come to look upon as proper 
to his station.”’' Briefly, although the absolute needs of 
men are in general terms the same for all, their relative 
or conventional needs vary according to their customary 
mode of living, their environment, and their social position, 
all of which factors should be given due weight and reason- 
able consideration in estimating a decent livelihood and 
the rights of different classes to a decent livelihood. 

One sentence in the paragraph which we are now con- 
sidering of Dr. McDonald’s review involves a problem of 
justice that is fundamental. ‘‘ What if the way provided 
by nature to meet acquired tastes or needs were to rid 
oneself of them when one cannot satisfy them without 
drawing on the stores of others?”’ But does a living 
wage for the labourer, including, as it does, the means of 
satisfying certain acquired or conventional needs, amount 
to a “‘ drawing on the stores of others”? ? Does the differ- 
ence between a bare subsistence and a full living wage 
really belong to those “‘ others,” specifically the employer ? 
The right to a living wage is not, indeed, absolute in the 
same sense as the right to life. In so far as it binds the 
employer, it is conditional upon his ability to pay it after 
he has taken from his business the means of living in 
reasonable conformity with his accustomed manner and 
standard. When this condition is realised the employer 
truly owes to the labourers at least as much of the surplus 
product as will provide them with a full living wage. 
This portion of the surplus really belongs not to him but 
them. Consequently, when we say that the labourer has 
a right to a living wage from the employer we are not 
asserting a claim upon “ the stores of others.”” Why has 
the labourer the first claim to this surplus? Because his 
claim is morally the stronger; because there is no other 
reasonable interpretation and determination of the respec- 
tive rights of labourer and employer to live decently from 
the products of the earth. Until this determination of 
rights is made, the surplus in question is virtually common 
property. Now of all the titles of ownership through 
which common property may become private, the only one 
that is decisive in the present case is that of needs. The 


'A Living Wage, pp. 251, 252. 
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employer has on his side possession, but possession is not 
equivalent to ownership. His work in the business is of a 
higher character perhaps than that of his employees, and 
deserves perhaps a higher reward, but this he has already 
received in the form of an income sufficient to satisfy his 
higher standard of living. He has possibly produced 
more than any labourer, but this is not capable of 
demonstration ; besides, the title of productivity, like that 
of higher work, is morally inferior to the title of needs. 
Inferior to a greater degree is that title of productivity 
which arises from ownership of capital. In fact, any title 
of ownership that can be appealed to has ultimate validity 
only because it is a reasonable means to the satisfaction 
of human needs. If the employer takes all of the surplus 
in question he will devote it to needs that are not among 
the reasonable requirements of his standard of living, or 
will use it to increase his capital. If the labourers get it, 
or as much of it as is necessary to provide them with a 
full living wage, they will exchange it for the minimum 
requisites of reasonable living. The needs of the labourers 
which are dependent upon this common surplus are, 
consequently, far more important than those of the 
employer and constitute a superior title of ownership. 
For “ employer and employee are equal in personal dignity, 
and their essential needs are of:equal worth and moral 
importance. Consequently the essential needs of one are 
morally superior to the accidental needs of the other. 
The labourer’s need of the requisites of a decent and 
reasonable life is more important in the moral order than 
the employer’s need of life’s conveniences and superfluities. 
If the individual’s obligation to use and distribute the 
resources of the earth consistently with the rights of his 
neighbours thereto, is more than a vague and empty 
formula, it surely means in the concrete that the employer 
is bound to distribute the product of industry and his 
personal income in such a way that his own secondary 
and unimportant wants shall not be preferred to the 
primary and vital needs of those who expend all their 


working time and energy under his direction and for his 
benefit.” ! 


‘A Living Wage, pp. 250, 251. 
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Hence I accept the principle that, “‘ nature’s way of 
meeting acquired needs is by ridding oneself of them 
rather than by drawing on the stores of others” ; but I 
believe that the acquired needs to be left unsatisfied are 
the non-essential needs of the employer instead of the 
essential needs of the labourer ; and I regard a portion of 
the surplus in dispute as the rightful “store,” not of the 
former, but of the latter. The whole question of the 
concrete right of the labourer to a living wage, and of 
the actual obligation of the employer to pay it, turns upon 
the ownership of this surplus. That it belongs entirely to 
the employer is a mere assumption. 

If the reasonableness of putting the essential needs of 
the labourer before the non-essential needs of the 
employer, seem to be a rather indefinite and uncertain 
principle upon which to determine the ownership of this 
surplus, the obvious answer is that none of the recognised 
titles of ownership has a more definite or more certain 
basis. Such titles as first occupancy, purchase, inheritance, 
productivity, are more familiar to us both in theory and in 
practice, and sometimes appear to us as stamped with a 
quasi-sacred seal; whereas, they are merely reasonable 
methods of distributing the common heritage of nature, 
and of concreting men’s abstract rights to possess and 
enjoy it. The labour contract is also a method of distri- 
buting nature’s common bounty, and of determining 
abstract and indefinite rights. It is a morally valid method 
in so far, and only in so far, as its terms are reasonable, 
and afford a reasonable measure of protection to the per- 
sonal dignity of all the contracting parties. 

The two passages cited by Dr. McDonald on page 374 
of the QUARTERLY seem, indeed, to be mutually inconsistent. 
When I wrote: “A decent livelihood . . . has no 
necessary relation to the standard of living that may 
prevail within any social or industrial class,” I was merely 
describing a decent livelihood, provisionally and in a very 
general way. My immediate aim was to point out that a 
decent livelihood is not always equivalent to class-standards 
of living. In a later chapter, when I endeavoured to define 
as precisely as I could the content of a decent livelihood, 
1 wrote this other sentence: ‘‘ A decent livelihood must 
conform in a reasonable degree to the conventional standard 
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of life that prevails in any community or group.” This 
statement, it will be observed, does not demand exact 
conformity, but merely conformity in “a reasonable 
degree’ with the conventional standard. It does not 
contradict the thought that I wished to express in the 
earlier citation. However, the thought is badly expressed, 
for a relation of “reasonable conformity” cannot be 
correctly described as “‘ no necessary relation.” 

In passing, I should like to say that, although the two 
chapters in which I have discussed the obligations of the 
employer, the loan-capitalist, and the landowner, present 
by no means an adequate treatment of the complex 
problems involved, they go farther in this direction than 
any other writings with which I am acquainted. Authors, 
who have dealt professedly and at length with the living- 
wage question, do not attempt any precise definition of 
the labourer’s right to a living wage when it comes into 
conflict with the employer’s claim to a better social position, 
an increased capital, or the prevailing rate of interest and 
dividends. As a consequence, they leave the right to a 
living wage indefinite, and in its practical aspect unproved. 
They do little more than proclaim “ vague and glittering 
generalities.” To declare impressively that the Church’s 
teaching will solve the labour problem, and to appeal in 
proof of this assertion to the living wage doctrine, and yet 
shirk the delicate though vital task of applying this 
doctrine to the actual conditions of current industrial life— 
in other words, to refuse to say whether the labourer’s 
right to a decent livelihood is superior to the employer’s 
claim upon the superfluities of life—is to offer men the 
stones of platitude in place of the bread of definite doctrine. 
What is true of many of our special writers on a living wage 
is true to a greater degree of our moral theologians. Con- 
cerning the very practical problems of just wages, just 
prices, just interest, just dividends, monopoly price, 
overcapitalisation, fair rents, railway favouritism, and 
many others, almost all our manuals of moral theology 
are either wholly silent or so brief and vague as to be 
valueless. 

3. The third difficulty proposed by Dr. McDonald 
touches the realm of economic and psychological fact 
rather than that of moral rights and obligations. He is 
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inclined to think that the national resources of America 
would not be made available in quantity sufficient to afford 
a living wage for all workers if employers and capitalists 
were compelled to provide such a wage for all their 
employees. In support of this view he appeals to two 
considerations, which for convenience we shall examine 
separately. The first refers more particularly to the 
exceptionally able or exceptionally successful captain of 
industry. ‘ I have some apprehension that if all capitalists 
were bound to pay their employees as much wages as would 
in every case secure those comforts mentioned by Father 
Ryan, and to do this before a penny is paid by way of 
interest, there would remain altogether too little to serve as 
a reward for that special effort [italics mine] that is, or was, 
so necessary to make the resources of the country available.” 
I do not share the apprehension expressed in this sentence. 
At the same time, I acknowledge that the very nature of 
the problem renders proof, in the strict sense, of my position 
impossible. All that I can do is to submit certain considera- 
tions which to me seem sufficiently decisive, and which will 
at least furnish some sort of basis for my contention. 

I have a suspicion that in the citation given above Dr. 
McDonald intends chiefly to reflect a quasi-popular view 
with which we are all sufficiently acquainted. This view 
greatly exaggerates both the achievements and the expecta- 
tions of the exceptional directors of industry. Speaking of 
Mr. Mallock’s exposition of it, the late Mr. Devas wrote: 
“But the argument is exaggerated and distorted: the 
functions of the entrepreneur made ten-fold too important, 
the stimulus from the hope of rents, dividends, and interest 
made ten-fold too great.” ' 

Concerning the achievements attributed to exceptional 
undertaking ability, the quasi-popular theory confuses 
several factors that ought to be kept distinct and appraised 
separately. In the first place, it does not take sufficient 
account of the part played by chance and by unproductive 
speculation in the formation of great fortunes. There are 
in America thousands of men who have become enormously 
rich by lucky speculation in, and mere ownership of, agri- 
cultural, timber, mining, and urban land. They have 
performed no social service in connection with these pro- 


' Political Economy, 2nd Edition, p. 512. 
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perties. In Duluth, a city of my own State, with a popula- 
tion of less than seventy-five thousand, there are probably 
two score of men who have become millionaires through 
purchases of rich iron lands in that region. Fifteen years 
ago most of these men were poor, and without exceptional 
ability. A great railway recently sold the mining rights to 
a portion of this land at a rate that, according to some 
estimates, will ultimately bring the company, 1,200,000,000 
dollars ! (240,000,000 pounds). The lands were bought by 
the railway less than ten years ago for a “song.” Yet the 
president of the railway consented to buy them only when 
he found that this was a necessary condition to the purchase 
of a small branch of railway that he needed in connection 
with his own system. He declared that his business was 
railroading, and that he knew nothing about iron or mining. 
In years to come, when a large proportion of the income 
of the shareholders of this railway will continue to be 
derived from this fortunate transaction, there will perhaps 
have arisen a legend glorifying the “extraordinary fore- 
sight” of the railway president who acquired these lands so 
cheaply, and justifying his immense gains therefrom as the 
due reward of exceptional ability. The hard fact is that, 
even had he displayed the foresight that our imaginary 
legend will attribute to him, his reward could not be justified 
on the ground of any service rendered to the community. 
Had the railway never got possession of the lands, the 
original owners or some other owners would have obtained 
enormous gains, and the community as a whole would have 
profited just as much and just as little as it will from the 
railway’s connection with them. In passing, it may be 
observed that if the law-makers of Minnesota had instituted 
from the very beginning the present policy of refusing to 
sell the iron lands of the State, the immense royalties that 
now go to the railway company would flow into the coffers 
of the commonwealth. 

Again, the quasi-popular conception ignores the part 
played by those subordinate leaders or managers who direct 
the technical side of great industrial enterprises. In the 
steel works out of which Mr. Andrew Carnegie amassed 
his millions, the superintendent was for a long time a certain 
Welshman named Captain Jones. He was nothing less 
than a mechanical genius, constantly making improvements 
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in the machinery, technical processes, and in the internal 
organisation of the mills. “The famous scrapheap for 
outgrown, not outworn, machinery was instituted by Jones, 
who never hesitated to throw away a tool that had cost 
half a million if a better one became available. And, as 
his own inventions saved the company a fortune every year, 
he was given afree hand. Under this greatest of all captains 
of the American steel industry a group of younger men grew 
up, trained in his broad views and progressive methods ; 
so that when, in 1889, he was removed from his sphere of 
activity in a horribly tragic way by the explosion of one 
of his furnaces, there were men ready trained to take up his 
work and continue it.” ' On the other hand, Mr. Carnegie 
did not much believe in experimenting ; one of his sayings 
was, “pioneering don’t pay.” He had, however, the 
faculty of arousing intense rivalry among the different 
superintendents and overseers in the mills, thus urging on, 
goading on, the whole working force to its utmost exertions. 
Through his social, political, financial, and railway connec- 
tions, he was enabled to out-distance his competitors in 
selling the product of the mills, in building up trade and 
business reputation, and above all in securing exceptionally 
favourable carrying rates from the railroads. In comparing 
Mr. Carnegie’s services with those of Captain Jones, we do 
not need to belittle the former in order to reach the con- 
clusion that from the view-point of the public—that is, 
so far as cheaper and more efficient production of steel is 
concerned—the palm must be yielded to Captain Jones. 
The latter could less easily have been replaced than could 
Mr. Carnegie. That is to say, the loss to the steel industry 
and to the users of steel would have been greater had there 
been a Carnegie but no Jones than if there had been a Jones 
but no Carnegie. Yet the general public scarcely knows 
the name of Jones, while it regards Mr. Carnegie’s two 
hundred and more millions as the measure, in a general 
way, of his unique and transcendent achievements. 

In the third place, the current conception does not 
distinguish between the captain of industry as a producer 
of goods and as a financier or a vanquisher of business 
rivals. The railway president above referred to, who pro- 


' The Inside History of the Carnegie Steel Company, by John H. Bridge, 
p- 105. 
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fessed to know the railway business, but not the iron business, 
did and does know the railway business. Unaided by 
Government grants of any kind, he constructed a road 
through two thousand miles of undeveloped territory at a 
time when other railwaymen regarded his venture as fore- 
doomed to failure. The enterprise has been wonderfully 
successful for its promoter, and has been the direct means 
of providing millions of people with homes and a livelihood. 
A few hundred miles to the south is a parallel railway 
system whose president is the bitter rival of the man just 
spoken of, and who is placed by probably the majority of 
Americans on the same plane of achievement and dessert. 
The fact is that he has done comparatively little toward 
building new lines of railway or opening to settlement new 
territory. His activities have been chiefly financial and 
pecuniary, aimed at the control and unification of competing 
lines, so that to-day several of our western States are wholly, 
and others partially, at the mercy of this monster corpora- 
tion. True, this process of combination has eliminated 
great waste in operating expenses, and made possible a 
much cheaper transportation of passengers and goods, 
but the benefits of this possibility have been but slightly, 
if at all, realised by the general public. They have gone 
where they almost always go in private monopolies, to the 
owners of the enterprise. Much of the success and of the 
wealth of John D. Rockefeller is due to his ability as organiser 
and manager of the industrial operations, the productive 
side, of the petroleum business; a far greater part is traceable 
to his unlimited use of ingenious but unfair methods of 
driving his rivals out of that business and keeping them 
out. In the last Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Corporations, we read the following :— 
“ During the investigation of the oil industry it was dis- 
covered that a very widespread system of railway discrimina- 
tions existed in favour of the Standard Oil Company, 
affecting a very large proportion of the country, and 
resulting substantially in giving to the Standard Oil Company 
an overwhelming advantage in transportation in almost all 
sections of the country; that this system had been in 
existence for a number of years, and that largely by virtue 
of it the Standard had been able to restrict or eliminate 
competition throughout many parts of the country, and 
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thereafter reap the benefits of monopoly.” Now, the 
“‘ exceptional ability ” exercised in this department of the 
company’s activities has been an unmitigated curse to the 
country. The evil results of these activities have so far 
outweighed the purely industrial and productive services of 
Mr. Rockefeller and his associates that the American people 
would be better off, both materially and morally, if these 
men had never been born, or if they had devoted their 
talents to some of the more petty and vulgar methods of 
overreaching their neighbour. All the great financial opera- 
tions that Mr. Thomas W. Lawson so graphically describes 
in Frenzied Finance, have likewise been an unmitigated 
evil. These operations have brought to a few men immense 
wealth, but they have impoverished thousands upon 
thousands, and, instead of adding anything to the nation’s 
wealth, have imposed burdens of higher prices upon a very 
large section of American consumers. Most of them have 
been stock-exchange transactions, which when reduced to 
their simplest and lowest terms consisted of transfers of 
money from one group of pockets to another, usually a 
smaller, group of pockets. Still the men who managed 
them are “ captains of industry ” of ‘‘ exceptional ability.” 
According to the quasi-popular view, they are conspicuous 
illustrations of the great economic fact that unusual gains 
are but the reward of unusual achievements. 

The personal instances cited in the last three paragraphs 
are by no means isolated or unique in the industrial history 
of America. They are among the most prominent examples 
of the different kinds of confusion and exaggeration that I 
have been trying to illustrate, but they are each typical of 
a considerably large class. 

Concerning the exceptions of the exceptional business man, 
and the amount of reward necessary to evoke his best 
work, it is overwhelmingly probable that the great 
entrepreneurs of America, whose services have redounded to 
the common good, did not in the beginning of their careers, 
nor for a long time afterward, expect to reap the great 
returns that have actually come to them. Yet their most 
useful work was done during this earlier period. Suppose 
that the State had narrowly limited the further gains that 
would be allowed them after they had amassed a large 
competency. Undoubtedly some of them would have 
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ceased to participate actively in the affairs of industry ; 
but it is more than probable that the majority would have 
continued, not merely for the sake of the relatively small 
profit to be obtained, but also from love of the work itself, 
and a desire to exercise the power and enjoy the prestige 
that had become so dear to them. We do not need to go 
beyond their own statements for the assurance that these 
accessories of industrial position have a determining influence 
in keeping many of our greatest and richest captains of 
industry at work. And the places of those who retired 
could have been fairly well filled by other entrepreneurs. 
One of the ablest American authorities on sociology declared 
a few years ago that no man ought to receive more than 
50,000 dollars per year. 

As a class, the exceptionally efficient directors of industry 
have perhaps contributed less to social wealth than the 
industrial inventors. Yet the latter have done their work 
without the expectation and, in most cases, without the 
receipt of proportionally large rewards. James Kelly, the 
Irish-American, who was the actual and original inventor of 
the great steel-making process that wrongfully bears the 
name of Bessemer, was also a practical iron master.’ His 
purpose in making the invention was, indeed, to obtain 
larger profits for himself as well as to cheapen the manu- 
facture of steel, but he never dreamed that the new process 
would become the enormous wealth producer that it has 
turned out to be. He performed, therefore, a work of 
inestimable social utility without the expectation of a 
commensurate return. And, as a matter of fact, his profit 
from the invention was comparatively small. He belongs 
in that class of which Professor Marshall has written: 
‘““Many business men whose inventions have been in the 
long run of almost priceless value to the world, have earned 
even less by their discoveries than Milton by his Paradise 
Lost. According to that acute and _ discriminating 
observer, Mr. John A. Hobson,“ few great modern inventors 
have made money out of their inventions. On the other 
hand, the entrepreneur, with just enough business cunning 
to recognise the market value of an improvement, reaps a 
material reward which is often enormously in excess of 

"See Munsey’s Magazine, April, 1906. 

* Principles of Economics, 3rd Ed., p. 680. 
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what is economically required to induce him to apply his 
‘business’ qualities to the undertaking.” ! 

Now, if the great inventors have performed their incalcul- 
able services without the expectation and, in the majority 
of cases, without the receipt of proportionally great emolu- 
ments, may we not assume that the great captains of 
industry would have done their work for much smaller 
returns than they have actually been permitted to obtain ? 
The quasi-popular theory of the enormous profits that are 
necessary to induce entrepreneurs to put forth their best 
efforts is vitiated by the fallacy that underlies all post hoc, 
ergo, propler hoc arguments. These men have de facto 
reaped very large rewards ; therefore they would not have 
done their work without the assurance of such rewards. 
The same argument has been used against every proposal 
that has ever been made to limit the irresponsible wealth- 
getting power of the captain of industry, and to increase 
the share of the product that shall go to the labourer and 
the poorer classes generally. It has been urged against 
the theory and practice of trade unionism; against 
legislation limiting the working hours of women and 
children ; against the legal regulation of railway charges 
and of monopolistic power generally ; against the limitation 
of great fortunes by income and inheritance taxes; and 
against any restriction of private ownership in the free 
resources of nature. Nevertheless every restraint put upon 
the powers, or privileges, or rewards of the exceptional 
entrepreneur in any of these ways, has been a real benefit 
to the workers and to the community as a whole. Here, 
in America, we are rapidly revising our opinions concerning 
the wisdom of allowing unlimited freedom to the captain 
of industry, exceptional or unexceptional. In his last 
Annual Message to Congress, President Roosevelt urged 
legislation providing for a graded tax on incomes and 
inheritances. The latter form of taxation he advocated, 
not merely as a fiscal measure, but as a means of preventing 
the transmission to heirs of “ those swollen fortunes which 
it is certainly of no benefit to this country to perpetuate.” 
in the same message he notified Congress that he had 
temporarily withdrawn from the market all Government 
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lands containing deposits of coal, and he urged that this 
withdrawal be made permanent. If his recommendations 
are followed, private ownership of the coal lands now 
possessed by the United States Government will be made 
impossible. So far as these lands are concerned, private 
enterprise will be confined to taking out the coal at a fixed 
rental per ton to the Government. Ten years ago the 
limitations on undertaking opportunity contained in these 
recommendations of the President would have been widely 
denounced as “‘ demagogic,” “ socialistic,” “‘ confiscatory,” 
“fatal to individual initiative,” and certain to deprive the 
country of the indispensable services of the great captains 
of industry. But we have learned a few things during the 
last decade, one of which is that the unlimited power to 
exploit our natural resources, our working people, and the 
great body of consumers, is too high a price to pay for the 
services of any group of men. Consequently the criticisms 
of these proposals that are made to-day are relatively few, 
and pitched in a minor key. Perhaps the majority of us 
think that Professor Ely rather understates the situation in 
the following sentence :—“ The captains of industry must 
be paid for their industrial leadership, but it is not impro- 
bable that society is now paying them a price somewhat 
higher than is necessary.” ' 

Certain apologists are fond of comparing the great 
entrepreneurs with Shakespeare, Napoleon, Lincoln, and the 
foremost names in other departments of human activity. 
In a general way the analogy is sufficiently sound, but it 
ought to be accurately applied. It is frequently employed 
in such a way as to suggest that the erceptional captains 
of industry are, relatively to the whole class, much more 
numerous than are the Shakespeares, Napoleons, and 
Lincolns. These apologists put in the class of exceptionally 
efficient many business leaders whose great wealth has been 
for the most part the product of chance, Government 
favours, dishonest exploitation, or that inferior form of 
mental power called cunning, but whose true industrial 
ability is only second or third rate. Such men are, of course, 
easily replaceable, and are not worth to the public nearly as 
much as they receive. As a consequence of this misapplica- 
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tion of the Great Man Theory, the proportion of our 
industrial progress due to exceptionally able entrepreneurs 
and the amount that it is expedient for society to pay them 
are both greatly exaggerated. 

The worship of the great entrepreneur, that until quite 
recently has prevailed rather generally in America, and 
that still prevails in certain circles, is at least one-third 
superstition. And the superstition is professed by not a 
few Catholics. In this, as in many other matters, they are 
too much influenced by the spirit of the age. They do not 
grasp as firmly as they should the Christian conception of 
the evils of great riches and the duty of seeking the higher 
things. Hence their opposition to the current estimate of 
wealth is feeble where it ought to be strong, and uncertain 
where it ought to be unmistakable. They take it for granted 
that the captain of industry is as productive and withal as 
greedy as the current superstition proclaims him to be. 
It may be objected that Catholics, like other persons of 
sense, must take things as they find them ; but the question 
is whether things are really thus, whether the successful 
entrepreneur is really so valuable, whether human nature 
is really so avaricious, and whether opposition to extreme 
demands and unreasonably large rewards would not effect 
some measure of reform. 

In view of all these considerations, it seems sufficiently 
clear that if the exceptionally able and exceptionally success- 
ful entrepreneurs were compelled to pay all their employees 
a living wage before they took interest on their capital, 
neither industry nor the public good would suffer. The 
exceptionally successful who are not exceptionally able 
could, if necessary, be replaced. The exceptionally able 
would still find it possible to obtain a fair rate cf interest 
on their money, and in all probability something more. 
If they should be unable to obtain this “‘ something more ” 
it would mean that their business competitors of ordinary 
ability, being likewise compelled to pay a living wage, would 
not be able to obtain the usual rate of interest. Conse- 
quently they would still have as great an advantage over 
the latter as they enjoy at present. And there is no good 
reason for thinking that they would not be as eager to work 
for that advantage as they now are for their present 
advantage. For a man’s expectations as well as his estimate 
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of his own worth are relative, not only to what other men 
are able to get and to do, but to what he is presently enjoying 
and has already achieved. This latter kind of relativity 
was wittily illustrated not long ago by President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labour. Replying to the 
question, “Where do you trade unionists intend to stop in 
your demands for higher wages ? ” he answered : “‘ Nowhere. 
We are like other men. The man who gets three dollars 
per day wants three and one half; the man who gets two 
thousand dollars per year wants two thousand five hundred ; 
the man who gets one hundred thousand dollars annually 
wants a haif million ; and the man who gets a million wants 
the earth.” Precisely; and if the remuneration of the 
highest-paid undertakers were cut down to fifty thousand 
per year they would work as hard to reach the quarter 
million mark as they now do to “ get the earth.” 

The second portion of the objection that Dr. McDonald 
urges against the proposal to enforce a living wage at the 
expense of interest and dividends has reference to the 
ordinary business man and to all savers and owners of 
capital who are not business men. He expresses the fear 
that such a regulation might lead men to discontinue or 
lessen saving, or to hoard instead of investing their money, 
and thus deprive industry of the amount of capital that is 
socially necessary. The answer to this phase of the di ficulty 
can, I think, be given with more definiteness and confidence, 
because the elements of the problem are susceptible of more 
precise analysis. In the first place, there are very good 
reasons for thinking that in almost every civilised country 
of the world to-day too much of the current product is 
saved and too little consumed.' Among the effects of this 
condition are overproduction, unemployment, a relative 
business stagnation that is more or less continuous, and the 
periodic recurrence of industrial crises. If, therefore, the 
general enforcement of a living wage should lead some 
men to consume more and save less, the result would be 
within certain limits beneficial. Again, a large proportion of 
the directors of every kind of industrial enterprise, extractive, 
manufacturing, and distributive, could, from the public 
view point, be profitably dispensed with, since the remaining 
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entrepreneurs could supply the wants of society as fully as 
they are now supplied, and more cheaply because of the 
larger amount of business done by each man. Much of 
the community’s income goes at present to middlemen and 
other business men who are as unnecessary as superfluous 
servants in a household. Moreover, experience has shown 
that the “elimination of unfit” directors of industry, and 
the pressure upon employers and the stimulus to workers 
coming from higher wages, effect a considerable increase in 
the productive efficiency of both men and machinery. 
Hence it is probable that if the prevalence of a living wage 
should happily drive a considerable proportion of employers 
out of business, those who remained would obtain almost 
if not quite as large rates of profits and interest as they do 
at present. Even if dividends, interest, and profits should 
diminish to such an extent that the alternatives would be 
the disappearance of some necessary business men or a rise 
in prices to the consumer, the workingman would still be 
a gainer. For the consumers who were compelled to pay 
higher prices would not all consist of labourers whose pay 
had been increased to the living wage level. Indeed it 
is all but certain that the greater part of the social cost of 
the higher wage would fall upon other consumers than the 
recipients of the wage. 

It is quite improbable that the rate of interest on loans 
and investments needs to be as high as it actually is in 
order to evoke the amount that is at present saved. One 
of the chief causes of the current rate is the fact that the 
owners of money and capital can get that rate. During 
the last thirty years the rate of interest in all progressive 
countries has steadily and quite perceptibly fallen, without 
causing any diminution in the amount of money saved and 
converted into capital. And there is no sufficient reason 
for assuming that a further reduction would be followed 
by a different result. The assumption that men would 
diminish their savings, loans, or investments if they were 
compelled to accept a lower return than they now obtain is 
on all fours with the assumption that the exceptionally 
able captain of industry would forthwith turn idler if his 
special reward were reduced from its present level. They 
get so much; therefore, they would not be satisfied with 
less. The assumption that we are now considering has 
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likewise been urged against every effort made by labourers 
to better their condition. For a long time it did valiant 
service against the theory and the policies of trade 
unionism. “If the labourers compelled the employers to 
agree to give them better terms for the future, this very rise 
of wages, causing a corresponding fall in profits, would 
‘ cause such a diminution of saving as would pre- 
sently counteract the rise.” ' Such was the argument of 
political economists against the principle of labour organisa- 
tion as late as the middle of the nineteenth century. To-day 
it is probable that the general opinion of economists agrees 
with that of Professor Marshall: “We may conclude in 
opposition to [the older economists] that any change in the 
distribution of wealth which gives more to the wage- 
receivers and less to the capitalists is likely, other things 
being equal, to hasten the increase of material production, 
and that it will not perceptibly retard the storing up of 
material wealth.” * 

These general considerations would seem to contain a 
sufficient answer to the difficulty that we are considering. 
However, as Dr. McDonald seems to attribute special 
importance to the hypothesis that a universal living wage 
would injuriously affect the habit of saving, it may be worth 
while to subject this contention to a brief analysis. 

There are economic writers of ability who seriously ques- 
tion whether any interest at all is necessary to induce the 
amount of saving essential to a country’s needs. After a 
thorough, though concise, examination of the different 
phases of the problem, Mr. Hobson writes: “The con- 
sMerations above stated entitle us to question the generally 
acceptel view that the [necessary amount of] saving always 
requires the stimulus of objective interest.” * The persons 
who save a part of their income instead of spending it may 
be divided, according to their pecuniary status and the 
motives, that govern them, in three general classes. First 
come those who are in receipt of such large incomes that 
they cannot possibly devote the whole of them to the 
satisfaction of current wants, but are compelled automati- 
cally to save and convert a considerable portion into capital. 

‘Webb, Industrial Democracy, 1st Ed., p. 629. 


* Principles of Economics, 3rd Ed., p. 311. 
* Economics of Distribution, p. 264. 
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It is clear that the amount of capital coming from this 
source would not be perceptibly reduced, except in so far 
as incomes would be reduced, if the rate of interest should 
fall or even utterly disappear. A second class saves in order 
to provide for future wants, such as the rearing of a family, 
sickness, accident, and old age. In the case of these a 
lower rate of interest would increase rather than diminish 
saving. In so far as future wants were to be met out of the 
principal, the saving would have to become more intense ; in 
so far as they depended upon the income to be derived from 
the saved principal, the saving must needs increase both in 
intensity and in amount. This is the class that Dr. 
McDonald fears might hoard rather than invest or lend for 
investment. But if they saved money they would surely 
prefer a low rate of interest to none at all. Only in the 
utterly improbable hypothesis of interest on investments 
falling to zero would the enforcement of a living wage 
diminish investment and increase hoarding. The third 
class of savers comprises business men whose chief purpose 
in saving is to extend their industrial operations or improve 
their financial position. The savings made by members of 
this class would be smaller, inasmuch as their incomes 
would be smaller, and, inasmuch as the lower rate of interest 
to be obtained from additional investments would seem to 
some business men an insufficient stimulus to further saving 
for this purpose. Others of the class would undoubtedly 
retrench personal expenditures in order to save as much 
as before. The net result of the variations in social saving 
that would follow, whatever reduction of interest was caused 
by the universal application of the living wage principle, 
would probably be this: the reduction effected by the first 
and third classes above described would be more than offset 
by the increased saving of the second class. A large portion 
of this increased saving would be done by men who previously 
had been unable to save anything, but who would now be 
enabled to do so because of their increased remuneration. 
I cannot better close this paragraph than by submitting the 
testimony of two recognised authorities. Writing more 
than two centuries ago, Sir Joshua Child declared that the 
extremely low rate of interest then prevailing in the 
Netherlands, ‘‘ was the causa causans of all the other causes 
of the riches of the Dutch people ;” and that in countries 
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where the rate of interest was high, “ merchants, when they 
have gotten great wealth, leave trading, and lend out their 
money at interest, the gain thereof being so easy, certain, 
and great; whereas, in other countries, where interest is 
at a lower rate, they continue merchants from generation 
to generation, and enrich themselves and the State.’’?! 
“ Besides all the bad effects to the country in general 
from a high rate of profit,” writes Adam Smith, 

“ there is one more fatal perhaps than all these put together, 
but which, if we may judge from experience, is inseparably 
connected with it. The high rate of profit seems every- 
where to destroy that parsimony which in other circum- 
stances is natural] to the character of the merchant. . 
Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands of all those 
who are naturally the most disposed to accumulate.” ® 

The examination of the third of Dr. McDonald’s objections 
has been extended far beyond the limits that I had set 
myself when I began to discuss it; but the diverse and 
complicated problems involved could not have been con- 
sidered, even in outline, within a smaller space. What has 
been said is, I hope, sufficient to indicate that the dangers 
to saving, capital, and enterprise, which he apprehends, 
are not so definite and formidable as to convict the living 
wage principle of impracticability. 


Joun A. Ryan, 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


"See Industrial Democracy, p. 622. 
* Wealth of Nations, Book IV., Chap. vii. 





Che Ethical Aspect of Bovcotting. 


I. 


I HAVE read with great interest the articles on this subject which have 
appeared in the previous numbers of THE THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY. It 
seems to me that if any valuable results are to be hoped for from such a 
discussion we must start with as precise a notion as possible as to what boy- 
cotting is. If we make it too vague and indefinite, we shall be discussing 
the ethical quality of actions which are really different from each other, and 
our conclusions must necessarily be also vague and indefinite. On the other 
hand we must not unduly restrict the notion of the action whose moral quality 
we wish to determine, otherwise we shall be in danger of condemning whole- 
sale what may sometimes be right, or of approving what may sometimes be 
wrong. 

I think it would be advisable then to take our definition of boycotting from 
some recognised authority. Such an authority is the Century Dictionary, 
which defines a boycott as—“ an organised attempt to coerce a person or 
party into compliance with some demand, by combining to abstain, and 
compel others to abstain, from having any business or social relations with 
him or it.” 

We must carefully distinguish the end or purpose for which the boycott is 
organised from the boycott itself. Of course that end, “‘ compliance with 
some demand,” may be good or bad. If it is bad, then of course it vitiates 
the action which is performed for that end. An organised attempt to force 
a Catholic by boycott to give up his faith is an immoral action. If the end 
is good, it does not follow that the means, boycotting, is good; boycotting 
may still be good, bad, or indifferent. ‘The essence of boycotting consists 
in an organised combination or conspiracy to abstain from all business and 
social relations with the person boycotted, and to compel others to abstain 
from such relations with him. The person boycotted, is not indeed to suifer 
violence or insult ; he is only to be left severely alone, not by one or two 
individuals, but by the whole countryside, by everybody, if the boycott is 
to be real and effective. It matters little to a person to be left severely alone 
by one for whom he cares nothing, and on whom he does not depend. A 
Tory gentleman can get on very well even if he be left severely alone by all 
the Liberals of the county. A Catholic farmer in Ireland, I suppose, can 
get on very well even if he is left severely alone by all the Protestant farmers 
and shopkeepers in the neighbourhood. To be left severely alone by one or 
two, or even by a whole class of persons, as long as there remain plenty of 
others with whom one can hold business and social relations, is often no great 
hardship. An attempt then of one or two or of a whole class to bring pressure 
to bear upon another who has plenty of other people to whom he can have 
recourse in his business relations and social wants may be a good or a bad 
action according to circumstances, but it is not boycotting. If the boycott 
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is real and effective, it must be capable of attaining its purpose, and its purpose 
is to compel compliance by shutting the boycotted party off from business 
intercourse and social life. A number conspire together of their own accord 
to abstain from having any business or social relations with the person boy- 
cotted, and that they may attain their object of coercing their victim, they 
compel others to abstain in like manner from having any business or social 
relations with him. Their action tends directly to deprive their victim of 
the benefits of living in society. In proportion as the boycott is eifective he 
is shut off from all business and social relations with his fellowmen. He 
is deprived of one of the chief advantages of living in society ; for the time he 
is ostracised, isolated, unable to conduct his business if he have one, unable 
to obtain the decencies, and even the necessaries, of life, if the boycott is 
pushed to extremes. He is deprived too of social intercourse with his neigh- 
bours, and is treated by them as an outcast and a public enemy.' All admit 
that everyone has a natural right to live in society and not be thus treated 
as an outcast, as long as he does not forfeit that right by his bad conduct. 
It is also granted that.in ordinary circumstances a man can only be punished 
by deprivation of the benefits of society by public authority, for a sufficiently 
serious crime, and after he has been convicted by judicial process. 

The object then of the combined action which we call boycotting is to 
deprive the boycotted person of one of his natural rights, and this is done by a 
combination of private individuals, not by public authority; it is done 
without a judicial process in which he could be heard in his own defence ; 
and the reason why he is thus punished is because he wishes to do something — 
for example to rent a farm—which he has a perfect right to do, unless the fact 
that it is against the interests of the boycotters makes it unlawful and wrong. 
Such an object is normally immoral; but an action takes its moral quality 
from its object ; therefore boycotting is normally and ordinarily immoral. 


IL. 


I have been striving to get at the ethical aspect of boycotting in general. 
I have had before my mind a typical and normal case, and endeavoured to 
determine the moral quality of the action viewed in its normal surroundings. 
This I take it is the proper method of attacking the problem. If we want 
to know the moral quality of homicide, we do not begin by inquiring whether 
it is ever lawful under any circumstances to killa man. If we did begin thus 
the impression left on the mind of one who read or heard our discussion would 
probably be that homicide is quite lawful. He would learn that we may kil 
a man in defence of our own life, limb, or property ; we may do as much in 
defence of the innocent ; we may kill in a just war; we may have a man put 
to death by public authority when guilty of crime ; we may kill him indirectly 
for a great variety of reasons. The reader would conclude that obviously 
homicide is not wrong. And yet homicide in itself and normally is wrong. 
The prohibition rings out clear and definite—Thou shalt not kill. And so, 
while discussing the ethical aspect of boycotting, it seems to me that our 
object should be not so much to find out whether under certain circumstances, 


'For some recent instances of boycotting in this sense, see Zhe Times, 18th 
Feb., 1907. 
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and with proper precautions, it may ever be morally right, but to find out what 
the morality of the action is in itself, in ordinary and normal conditions. 
When we have done this, and found that in itself it is unlawful, it should not 
be very difficult to discover wh t!er under any circumstances it may become 
lawful. But here again we see the importance of a definition of terms. 

Fr. Marshall defined boycotting as “ a combination to compel a person, by 
means in themselves lawful, not to enter into contracts that are just, or 
to forego them when entered into.” It seems to me that this definition 
is faulty on two grounds. It seems to put the essence of boycotting in 
something which is not boycotting but the purpose for which a boycott 
is organised. A boycott is an organised attempt to coerce a person into 
compliance with some demand by combining to abstain and compel others 
to abstain from all business or social re'ations with him. In this 
definition the essence of boyco ting is put in the combined abstention 
from intercourse with a view to compulsion; Fr. Marshall’s seems to put it 
in combined compulsion not to enter into contracts. Besides, his definition 
unduly narrows the notion of boycotting, and restricts it to something which 
is always and necessarily wrong. For a combination to compel a person even 
by means that are in themselves lawful not to enter into contracts that are 
just, and which he has a perfect right to enter into, is an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with that person’s liberty of action. Still more is it contrary to 
justice to compel a person to forego just contracts when he has once entered 
into them. No wonder then that Fr. Marshall concludes that boycotting is 
always and essentially wrong. But, as it seems to me, it is easy to imagine 
cases where boycotting would be perfectly justifiable. Let us suppose that 
a rabid Protestant came into an entirely Catholic neighbourhood, and by 
distributing tracts, by lecturing, giving free clothes and food to the poor, and 
similar means, did all in his power to entice Catholics away from their faith— 
would it not be lawful for all the Catholics in the neighbourhood to combine 
and abstain from all business and social relations with the intruder so as to 
compel him to go elsewhere? I cannot see anything reprehensible in such 
conduct ; it is defending themselves and their neighbours from insidious 
attacks. Boycotting then may sometimes be lawful. To show how far 
some of the old theologians were prepared to go in allowing combinations I 
will quote a passage from Tamburini: “ Illud non damno; posse ejusmodi 
monopolium monopolio trudi, hoc est, ut donec vendentes vendunt pretio 
plus quam rigoroso, emptores emant ex compacto minus quam infimo ; donec, 
inquam ; nam cessantibus illis sive partim, sive ex toto, cessare et hi simili 
modo debent.” ! 

In other words he allows buyers to form a combination and agree not to buy 
except at a price below what is just, as long as a combination of sellers exists 
which does not sell except at a price above what is just. 


Il. 


On the other hand I have great difficulty in following the method and 
argument of Dr. McDonald and Fr. Kelleher. Dr. McDonald puts the 
essence of boycotting in pressure applied in connection with social and 


* Ezplicatio Decal, lb. viii., tr. 3, c. 7, § 12, n. 7 
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economic disputes of all kinds. That pressure is applied by the refusal of 
certain services or social relations. The element of combination is always 
present in practice, but this element only affects the problem inasmuch as it 
vastly increases the pressure ; we may study the ethical aspect of boycotting 
by considering whether it is lawful for individuals to use pressure in order to 
compel others to do or to abstain from doing things which they have a perfect 
right not to do or not to abstain from doing. Accordingly, Dr. McDonald 
shows that it is quite common for individuals, corporations, and even whole 
nations to apply such pressure, and nobody dreams of accusing them of doing 
anything immoral. Why may not trade unions and land leagues do the 
same ? 

Thus the seller of a horse which another very much desires to buy may 
bring great pressure to bear upon the buyer by refusing to conclude a bargain 
except on favourable but equitable terms. Similarly a buyer may apply 
great pressure to one who is anxious to sell. Still more pressure will be 
applied if a buyer threatens to transfer all his custom elsewhere unless his 
conditions are accepted. In the same way a butler may threaten to leave 
his master’s service unless the cook, whom he finds intolerable, is dismissed. 
Physicians and lawyers refuse to meet those of the prof ssion who do not 
observe its etiquette. It does not indeed follow that what is lawful for one 
is lawful for many in combination, unless the just right which they vindicate 
is considerable and is in proportion to the pressure employed. Still nobody 
blames a nation which by retaliation strives to obtain a favourable tariff in 
international trade. Is anyone prepared to say that the objectionable cook 
would be wronged if all the servants joined the butler and threatened to leave 
unless the cook was dismissed? If these actions are lawful, what is wrong 
in the action of trade unions who strike for higher wages, or of land leaguers 
who refuse to rent farms except on equitable conditions ? Or finally, what 
is wrong in the action of those who use considerable though not extreme 
pressure for just cause to deter persons from making bargains which are just 
and with which the parties themselves are satisfied ? 


I hope this brief summary does no substantial injustice to Dr. McDonald’s 
very ingenious argument. I must however confess that the argument does 
not seem to me to be valid. The process consists in simplifying the problem 
to be discussed by reducing it to its primary and essential elements. In such 
& process there is always danger of throwing away the baby with the water 
of the bath. Unless I am mistaken this is what has happened in the case 
before us. The morality of all the cases adduced by Dr. McDonald, if under- 
stood with his limitations and suppositions, is unimpeachable. Those actions 
in the circumstances supposed are lawful, but it does not follow, I think, that 
boycotting is lawful. They want the essential element of boycotting, the 
baby has gone with the water. 

To show this briefly it is sufficient to recall to mind that the essential malice 
of boycotting consists in depriving another of one of his natural rights. None 
of Dr. McDonald’s examples is an instance of such a deprivation, therefore 
they are not boycotting, nor does their lawfulness enable us to conclude to 
the lawfulness of boycotting. The pressure brought to bear by the refusal 
of an individual to buy or sell violates no right of the other party; even if 
the would-be buyer transfers his whole custom elsewhere he uses his own 
right and violates none belonging to another. The butler in the same way 
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may freely leave his place if he gives a month’s notice. All the other servants 
have equal liberty. The only right of their master is that they should keep 
the terms of their contract as long as it lasts; he has no right to their per- 
petual service, and no strict right of his is violated even if in combination 
they left in a body. 

Physicians and lawyers infringe no right of another by refus'ng to meet 
one who will not observe the etiquette of the profession. Still less does a 
nation violate justice by refusing to trade with another nation except on 
equitable terms. Trade unions are per se perfectly justified in refusing to 
work unless the conditions of labour are favourable; land leaguers may 
refuse to rent farms except on equitable conditions. It does not follow, how- 
ever, from this that all the people of the neighbourhood may combine together 
and refuse to have any business or social relations with another, and prevent 
others from having them, in order to compel him to do what he has a right to 
refuse todo. This is the object, in the theological sense, of boycotting ; this 
object is normally and in ordinary circumstances morally evil ; boycotting, 
therefore, the action which tends to that object, is morally wrong. 


IV. 


Still it does not follow that boycotting is never permissible, and thus I 
think I am in substantial agreement with Dr. McDonald and with Fr. Kelleher. 
It will be convenient to illustrate what seems to me to be the correct view by 
the moral doctrine on homicide which I have already used for the purpose, 
Killing deprives another of the natural right to life which all men have, yet 
it is lawful to kill in self defence, by public authority in punishment of crime, 
and in defence of the innocent. Boycotting also deprives a man of a right 
which all men have from nature, yet it is lawful to boycott another in defence 
of a spiritual or material good of great importance, or in defence of the 
innocent, or by public authority in punishment for crime, or in the case of 
economic war mentioned in the extract quoted above from Tamburini. But 
in case of boycotting being used in self-defence, or in defence of the innocent, 
or in economic war, the conditions which are required to justify homicide 
must with due proportion be applied to boycotting. Great evils result from 
it, it is accompanied with great dangers, it is very liable to abuse, and so 
recourse may only be had to it when other means of defending rights of great 
importance fail. 

My conclusion, therefore, is not widely different from that of Fr. Kelleher, 
which seems also to be that of Dr. McDonald. “ Boycotting is not necessarily 
a violation of either strict or legal justice. It may however be against either 
or both.” Only I should prefer to put it another way—“ Boycotting is 
ordinarily and normally wrong as being against strict justice. But it may 
become lawful in certain cases cum moderamine incul pate tutele. 


Vi 


If the method which I have followed in the treatment of this question be 
correct, the element that we have chiefly to study in order to determine the 
moral quality of the action is its object in the theological sense. Actions 
are specified by their object. The question as to whether many may 
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lawfully combine to do what is allowed to the individual is secondary and of 
minor importance. As a general rule what is lawful for one is lawful for many 
in combination provided that the object and circumstances be the same, and 
combination or conspiracy is not forbidden by positive law. I mention 
positive law, not because it is of much practical importance in this connection 
nowadays, but because it seems to have been the ground of some of the 
decisions of the older theologians in this question. Thus Laymann writes :— 
“ Licet pretio summo vendere per se injustum non sit, conventionem tamen 
inter mercatores ut nonnisi summo pretio vendatur injustam ac perniciosam 
esse.” In the same context he calls it—“ illicita et legibus interdicta con- 
ventio.” ’ 

In the question before us it is obvious that the object is not the same when 
one person refuses to deal with another and when the whole neighbourhood 
in conspiracy refuses to deal with him. In the latter case he is shut out 
from society, he is deprived of a natural right ; in the former he is deprived 
of no right. We may apply the legal maxim—Sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
ledas. And so if it is lawful for one to walk down the street, it is per se lawful 
for many to walk down in procession. But it does not follow that a crowd 
may collect and block the way so as to hinder traffic—Sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non ledas. 


T. Suater, S.J. 





REPETITION OF EXTREME UNCTION. 


In the January number of Tue Irish THEOLOGICAL QuaARTERLY Dr. 
McDonald suggests what appears to be a novel theory for justifying the 
repetition of E. Unction in cases of lingering illness, such as phthisis, cancer, 
and the like. The suggestion is that the iteration of the sacrament after a 
time is justifed in such cases, not because a new periculum mortis may be 
considered to have arisen (which is the reason usually given by theologians), 
but because the fact that death has not supervened in the interval is a proof 
that the danger was not sufficiently proximate at the time of the first adminis- 
tration, and that the sacrament was therefore invalid. The suggestion is 
merely tentative—a question rather than an assertion—and is intended 
presumably to invite a discussion on the subject. It is a subject, in my 
opinion, well worthy of being discussed, and on a somewhat broader basis 
than that taken up in Dr. McDonald’s note. 

Behind the question of repetition lies the general question as to what kind 
or degree of illness is required to qualify the subject for the valid reception 
of this sacrament. Must the sickness be such that there is imminent, or at 
least proximate, danger of death ? Or will any grave illness suffice, anv such 
illness as is held by doctors or by popular opinion to be serious? There is 


' De Contractibus, c. 17, n. 43. 
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always, I take it, some danger of death in these cases, some ground for fearing 
a possible fatal termination ; but the danger need not be proximate ; the pro- 
bability may be normally in favour of the patient’s recovery ; the case, in a 
word, need not be what is commonly described as critical. Now it is in 
reference to this general question, or rather to one particular line along which 
an answer to the question may be sought, that I would offer a few remarks. 

Theologians generally content themselves with quoting the Council of 
Florence and referring to the Council of Trent. The words of Florence 
“hoc sacramentum nisi infirmo, de cujus morte timetur, dari non debet,” 
cannot be taken as determining preciselv the degree of danger that is requisite, 
and ought to be interpreted by comparison with the words of Trent : “ hanc 
unctionem infirmis adhibendam, eis vero presertim qui tam periculose de- 
cumbunt, ut in exitu vite constituti videantur ” (S. XIV.. c. 3). Here in the 
general statement it is simply the sick, as in St. James, that are mentioned 
as subjects of the sacrament, especially, it is added, but not exclusively, those 
who are in extreme or critical danger. But prior to the Council of Florence 
there is the teaching and practice of the first twelve centuries to be considered. 
Ignorance or neglect of this source of information on the part of the Scholastics 
led in some cases to an exaggerated insistence on the proximity of the 
periculum mortis required. 

As an example of this I may point to the teaching of St. Bonaventure and 
Duns Scotus. On the ground that the chief effect of the sacrament is the 
final remission of sin (for the obtaining of which the subject must be free 
from all affection even to venial sin) we have the conclusion expressly formu- 
lated that the Unction should be given only te those who are no longer capable 
of sinning : “et tulibus, qui amplius peccare possunt,” says Scotus, “ dari 
non debet.” Hence it is not to be given to the dropsied, or to consumptives, 
and the like, “ quia, licet tales sint infirmi, non tamen statim ab eis aufertur 
potestas peccandi venialiter.”' We may assume that this teaching had 
many adherents in the schools, and owing to its influence and to other causes 
(among which may be mentioned certain popular superstitions and certain 
extortionate practices on the part of the clergy)* the prevailing practice in 
the Western Church from the 12th century onwards underwent a change 
in the direction of restricting the sacrament to those already in eztremis. 
The Scotist theory regarding the effectus principalis of the sacrament was not 
of course universally accepted, nor is it necessarv to suppose that the restric- 
tive practice to which the theory leads was rigidly followed by every adherent 
of the view. Yet the fact is undeniable that about the period mentioned a 
notable and pretty wide-spread change took place, and it remains to be decided 
whether this change is to be justified as a development or condemned as an 
abuse. 

That it is condemned by the schismatical Greeks would not of itself count 
for much. At least two of the principal branches of the present day schisma- 


' Scotus, Rep. Parisien. In Sent. iv. 23, 23. Cf St. Bonaventrre, Jn Sent. iv. 23, 1, 1. 

2?This whole question is trea‘ed pretty fully by Fr. Kern, 8.J., in an article in the 
October (1906) number of the Zeitschrift fur Ka:hol. Theologie (Innsbruck), with specia 
reference to the controversy between the East and the Wost regarding th» subject of 
FE. Unction. Fr. Kern as-erts that the reproach of the Greeks aga nst th» Latins for 
departing about the 12th century irom the ancient practice is well founded (ruht auf 
Wabrheit). Most of the facts and testimonies to which attention is called here are 
set forth more fully in Fr. Kern’s article. 
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tical church give their sanction to a contrary practice which is clearly a 
profanation of the sacrament, and has no support in tradition. The Hellenic 
and Constantinopolitan Churches give the sacramental Unction even to those 
who are in good health, as a remedy for spiritual sickness and a preparation 
for Holy Communion. But the Russian Church condemns this practice, and 
requires serious bodily illness in the subject. When it condemns also what it 
conceives to be the too rigid attitude of the Westerns in restricting this sacra- 
ment to the dying, the condemnation is justified so far as it a‘tects the extreme 
Scotist teaching and the practice fostered by that teaching and particular 
abuses arising from other causes. But for none of these is the Western 
Church as a whole or the Councils of Florence and Trent responsible. But 
is there anything, it may be asked, in the current teaching of our theologians 
or in the prevailing practice to give colour to the accusation of the Greeks ? 
I am not prepared to say that there is ; but there certainly would be, if con- 
temporary teaching may be understood in a sense favourable to Dr. 
McDonald’s suggestion. At any rate it is easy to prove that before the 12th 
century, in the West as well as in the East, a much milder view prevailed 
than that suggested by Dr. McDonald regarding the sickness required to 
qualify for sacramental unction. 

There are plenty of patristic testimonies regarding the unction of the sick, 
but it is nowhere hinted that the subject must be sick beyond hope of recovery. 
On the contrary we find several Fathers launching sharp reproaches against 
the faithful for having recourse in sickness to superstitious remedies instead 
of to the holy Unction—reproaches which would be pointless if the people 
could have replied that the Unction was only for the dying. In this con- 
nection the following references may be consulted :—Czsarius of Arles (Migne 
P. L. 67, 1075), Cyril of Alexandria (P. G. 68, 470 sq.), John Mandakain 
(Schmid, p. 220), Isaac of Antioch (Bickell, p. 187 sq.), Procopus of Gaza 
(P. G. 87, 764). 

Innocent I. in his letter to Decentius (about 416)' says that St. James v., 
14 sq., is to be understood of the faithful who are sick. The Pope says merely 
the sick, not the hopelessly sick or dying. He directs that the Unction, being 
a sacrament (quia genus sacramenti est), is not to be given to penitents who 
were excluded (till the annual Easter reconciliation) from participation in 
“the other sacraments ” (the Offices and HolyCommunion). But the other 
sacraments, though forbidden in cases of ordinary illness, were not forbidden 
on the approach of death, as Innocent expressly states: “‘ quando usque ad 
desperandum venerit, ante tempus Pasche relavandum, ne de sxculo absque 
communione discedat.” It is, therefore, clearly implied that in cases of 
ordinary serious sickness the faithful who were not hindered by a canonical 
impediment could receive the sacred Unction ; and that this practice, which 
prevailed in the time of Pope Innocent, continued down to the 12th century 
is proved by a number of facts. 

In the first place, the Unction was regularly administered to the sick 
immediately after Penance and before the Viaticum, and that too at an early 
stage of the il ness, while there was no question as yet of the Viaticum. Thus 
the Council of Aachen (836) directs the priest to give Penance and Unction 
to the sick person at once; but when the latter sees that his end is near, he 


1 Migne, P. L., 56, 515 (inter opp., Leonis, M.). 
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is to commend his soul to God “ more Sacerdotali cum acceptione sacre 
communionis.” 

Again, sacramental unction was often administered in the Church. Thus 
Theodore, Bishop of Orleans (+ 821), in his second Capitulum (P. L. 105, 220), 
directs the sick to be bathed and clothed in white garments and brought to 
the Church, if their condition allows it ; and there, half kneeling, half reclining 
on sackcloth and ashes, they are to receive the sacred Unction. This is 
incompatible with the idea that only the critically ill were considered qualified 
to receive the sacrament. 

Finally, the Ordines ad Ungendum Infirmum generally impose on the recipient 
laborious observances which it would be impossible for the dying or the 
critically ill to perform. The Irish Ordines, for example, the most ancient we 
possess, prescribe long prayers to be sung or chanted by the recipient, and a 
crowd of others, dating from the 8th to the 12th century and representing 
various parts of the Church, contain various prescriptions which show that 
death was not supposed to be necessarily imminent or proximate when the 
sacrament was administered. 

It seems to follow from all this that, however the practice of repeating 
E. Unction may be justified—and I have nothing to suggest on that point— 
the theory suggested by Dr. McDonald would involve a breach with the 
tradition of the first twelve centuries; and that in my opinion is a very 
strong, if it be not a fatal, objection. Nor with the exception of the Scotist 
view, which held its place for a time in the schools, and of the traces of that 
view which may perhaps linger here and there in the teaching or preaching 
of the present day, does there seem to be any support in scholastic or post- 
tridentine theology for a theory that would insist on the proximate danger 
of death as a necessary condition for E. Unction. The name Eztreme Unction 
itseli—which is more popular than official—is perhaps a little unfortunate 
in its suggestiveness ; but no one, I suppose, would want to base an argument 
on the name. If I misunderstand the teaching of modern theologians or 
interpret it too mildly, I am willing, of course, to be corrected. But if modern 
teachings were found to be in favour of a more rigid view of the subjects’ 
qualification for E. Unction than that which prevailed during the first twelve 
centuries, an interesting problem would then arise regarding the Church’s 
power, not merely over the matter and form, but over the subject of the 
Sacraments—a problem which will have to be faced by those who would 
assert the existence of such a divergence and defend it as a legitimate develop- 
ment. 


P. J. Toner. 





Rew Books. 


I. Das Alte Testament in der Mischna. Von Dr. Georg Aicher. Biblische 
Studien. Bd. XI. Heft. 4. 
11. Ezechias und Senacherib. Von M. Theresia Breme. Biblische Studien. 
Bd. XI. Heft. 5. Frieburg, Herder. 1906. 


I. Dr. Aicher has undertaken in the work which lies before us, to sketch 
the hermeneutical system of the Mishnah, and to put within reach of the 
Biblical student a clear and definite statement of the general attitude of the 
Mishnah to the Old Testament. He has divided his work into two parts. 
In the first part the following questions are raised and answered :— 

(1) What is the attitude of the Mishnah to the Canon of the Old 
Testament ? 

(2) Does the Mishnah assert or imply a difference of worth among the 
books of the Old Testament ? 

(3) What qualities does the Mishnah predicate of the Sacred Scriptures ? 

In answering (1) the author discusses the question of Canon-formation in 
general. He finds that all the books of the Sacred Scriptures are freely used 
in the Mishnah in support of points of doctrine and practice. Questions 
were raised by individual Rabbis as to individual books. But the questions 
always concerned the retention, not the acceptance, of a book on the 
authoritative list. 

In answering (2) Dr. Aicher energetically refutes the view that in the 
Mishnah the Torah is set over Prophets and Writings as of higher worth. 
It is true, more attention is given to the Torah, but chiefly because the main 
interests of the School of Jamnia, where the Mishnah was cod'fied, were legal. 
The Tannaitic literature contains far more Halakah than Haggadah. But 
when Prophets and Writings are quoted in the Mishnah they are quoted in 
the same way as the Torah. Sometimes all the books are put together under 
the one heading—“ Scripture,” or “ Writings,” or Kabbalah ( =tradition). 

The answer to (3) shows that the Mishnah regarded all the Sacred Books 
as inspired, and therefore as free from all contradiction and error. 

In the second part of his work the author discusses generally the application 
which the Mishnah made of the Sacred Books. He traces briefly the separate 
development of the halakic or legal and the haggadic or devotional sides of 
the Mishnah. In the early period of Rabbinical literature the Halakah had 
stood over against the Biblical Text. In the New Testament the Scripture 
and the “ tradition” are opposed to each other. But through the develop- 
ment in the synagogal worship of the Haggadah or devotional commentary 
on the Sacred Text, the custom was gradually introduced of supporting the 
Halakah by texts taken from Scripture. A further development of this use 
of Scripture was the Midrash or exposition of the Bible text with a view to 
deducing new laws and theories from it. We have then to distinguish in the 
Mishnah (1) the application of Scripture in support of views already inde- 
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pendently established : (2) the deducing of new views from the Sacred text. 
These two processes Dr. Aicher illustrates by an exhaustive set of examples. 
He finds that the former process is characterised by arbitrariness and 
subjectiveness, while slavish literalness and a tendency to quibbling prevail 
in the latter. 

In the concluding portion of his work the author discusses and contrasts 
the hermeneutics of the Rabbis Hillel and Jishmael. He examines briefly 
the rules of haggadic interpretation laid down by Rabbi Elieser. Halakah and 
Haggadah he finds to agree essentially in method. Discussing the time 
relations of Mishnah and Midrash the author assigns the priority to the 
Mishnah. 

Dr. Aicher’s work is everywhere painstaking and solid. For the 
student of Scripture some familiarity with Rabbinical literature is absolutely 
necessary, and to the portion of that literature which took shape in the 
“ Vineyard” of Jamnia the student will find no better introduction than this 
work of Dr. Aicher. 


II. The writer of this work, an Ursuline Nun, investigates the campaign 
of Senacherib against Juda as it is described in the Bible, in the Cuneiform 
records of Senacherib’s reign, and in certain other sources. The Biblical 
sources are II. K. 18, 13-19, 37; Isaias, chs. 36 and 37; II. Chron. 32. The 
Cuneiform narratives referred to are those of the Rassam and Taylor Cylinders 
and a few fragments. The other sources are a saga of Herodotus, and some 
notices in Eusebius and Josephus from Berosus and Abydenus. 

The writer gives a careful summary of the narrative as contained in these 
sources. She finds the Biblical narrative simple, natural, and psychologically 
true. The cuneiform narrative, though aiming at the glorification of 
Senacherib, still gives a reliable account of the facts. Its concluding portion 
suggests possibilities which fit in perfectly with the Biblical narrative of the 
Assyrian king’s disaster. The saga in Herodotus is but the echo of an old- 
time legend of the Nile Valley which told how the gods had in wondrous wise 
destroyed the army of Assur when it was marching against Egypt. 

There is a general agreement between the Biblical and Cuneiform narratives. 
Both record an invasion of Juda by Senacherib. Both tell of the submission 
of Ezechias. In both narratives there is the same statement of the amount 
of tribute to be paid in gold; agreement as to the silver-tribute is probably 
also present. The narratives are agreed that Jerusalem was not taken by 
storm during the campaign. 

But the differences, on the other hand, are not unimportant. First, there 
is the difficulty of chronology. We may take two dates of Assyrian chronology 
as fixed—the fall of Samaria in 722 and the Judean campaign of Senacherib 
in 701. Now, according to II. K. 18, 10, Samaria fell in the sixth year of the 
reign of Ezechias. He must then have begun his reign in 727. But according 
to II. K. 18, 13, the campaign of Senacherib took place in the fourteenth year 
of King Ezechias ; that would give 714 as the first year of his reign. Again, 
the prophet promises Ezechias fifteen more years of life after recovery from 
his illness. As Ezechias reigned twenty-nine years his illness would then 
fall in his fourteenth year. And the illness of Ezechias was, according to the 
Biblical text, followed directly by the embassy from Merodach Baladan. 

It appears from the Babylonian Chronicle that Merodach Baladan held the 
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sovereignity of Babylon for two periods. The first period was one of nine 
years (721-709): the second lasted only nine months (703-702). He could 
scarcely have sent his embassy during the shorter period of his power. In 
any case he must have sent it before the campaign of Senacherib. We may 
put the visit of the Babylonian ambassadors with great probability in 714-713. 
This explains why Ezechias was able to display to them a well-filled treasure- 
house. There must be then some disorder in the Biblical text. Some editorial 
hand has transposed the narrative of the illness of Ezechias and the campaign 
of Senacherib. The ground of the transposition must have been the text of 
Isaias. There the present order fits in well with the pragmatic arrangement 
of the prophet. This transposition has had a strange result. The heading 
“in the fourteenth year” which had stood at the beginning of the narrative 
of Ezechias’ illness now stands also at the beginning of the narrative of 
Senacherib’s campaign. It was not, therefore, in the fourteenth year of 
Ezechias that Judah was invaded by Senacherib. Ezechias came to the 
throne in 727. Judah was invaded by Senacherib in 701. 

A difficulty has been made by Professor Winckler regarding the auxiliaries 
of Ezechias. The Bible speaks of forces from Egypt and Kush. Senacherib 
speaks of the kings of Musri and Meluhha. There would be no difficulty if 
Musri = Egypt, and Meluhha=Ethiopia. But Winckler denies this identifica- 
tion. For Winckler Mu-ur or Musri is an Arabian kingdom, and Melubha is 
the Sinai peninsula and the district of Midian. The writer gives a full criticism 
of this now world-famed hypothesis of Winckler. With practically all 
Egyptologists and nearly all Semitists of importance outside Winckler’s school, 
the writer finds the Musri hypothesis not proven and unnecessary. The 
Kings of Musri are the Delta princes and their Pharaoh is the King of Melubha, 
t.e., @ Pharaoh of Ethiopian origin. 

The writer examines and rejects the hypothesis of a two-fold invasion of 
Juda by Assur—under Sargon and again under Senacherib. She also 
rejects Winckler’s hypothesis of a double invasion by Senacherib. 

The writer finds no real discrepancy between the Biblical narrative of 
Senacherib’s death and that given by the Babylonian Chronicle. It is all 
the same whether Senacherib was killed by two of his sons or by one son during 
a revolution got up by two of his sons. 

The work is characterised throughout by full and accurate scholarship. 
The sources are fully and scientifically utilised. The writer is familiar with 
all the important literature on her subject, and shows everywhere a perfect 
self-possession in face of “criticism.” Her example shows to what satis- 
factory results the unprejudiced study of sources is certain to lead. 


P. Boyan. 


Prelectiones Theologice quas in Collegio Ditton-Hall habebat Christianus 
Pesch, 8.J.. Tom. II. De Deo Uno secundum Naturam. De Deo Trino 
secundum Personas. Ed. 3a. Friburgi Brisgovie: Herder. Imp. 
8vo. Pp. 386. Price, Mm. 5.60. 


The interest of this book is diminished by the fact that it does not profess to 
deal with the arcu »cnts from reason for the Existence of God, but leaves that 
question to the schools of philosophy. In this connection, however, I find 
the following interesting passage :—“ Sine ulla previa notitia Dei homines 
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non possunt concipere ideam abso!ute obligationis moralis. Sed illa cognitio 
Dei ex ordine physico hausta perficitur ex cognito ordine morali” (n. 14). 

Passing on rapidly to supernatural knowledge of God, by faith and 
intuition, Fr. Pesch treats (nn. 76-79) of the nature of the light of glory, 
undertaking to prove that it is a habit or permanent quality. The proof is 
not easy to construct, if you admit, as all good Molinists do, that the faculties 
of the soul may be supernaturalised—made capable of eliciting supernatural 
actions—by actual graces merely, without any, even fluent or momentary, 
quality. For, permanent habits, such as supernatural infused virtues and 
the light of glory, however active, cannot operate actually without a further 
gift of actual grace. And as this grace of itself is supposed to be capable of 
supernaturalising the faculty, the question arises: of what use, then, is the 
permanent habit? Fr. Pesch replies (n. 77) :—‘ Sicut admittimus Deum 
posse mentem elevare per solum auxilium externum [the actual grace], tamen, 
quia constat intellectum elevari per /umen, dicendus est elevari per internam 
qualitatem.” He then quotes Ssarez to prove that something more than 
mere actual grace is required, in accordance with the teaching of the Church, 
for the intuitive vision of God. This did not need proof; what is needed is 
an explanation of the curious fact that two things—the permanent habit 
and the actual grace—should be found in the tradition ; whereas, according 
to Molinists, the actual grace alone would be sufficient. 

Fr. Pesch goes on (n. 79) to teach that the light of glory must be deemed 
“something more than a material cause capable of receiving the beatific 
vision.” This, he admits, has been denied, on the ground, perhaps, that it 
may be God who produces the act of vision and infuses it into the super- 
naturalised faculty. Fr. Pesch does not see how an act could be vital if 
produced in this way; but he does not say whether there is any portion of 
the act of vision which comes from the intellect alone and is not immediately 
produced by God. If there is not, why does he reject the (possible) supposi- 
tion of those Catholic Doctors? And if there is any part that is so vital as 
not to be immediately produced by God, in what sense 1s every tittle of reality 
produced immediately by Him, and sustained while it lasts by His immediate 
and direct conservation? Fr. Pesch himself holds, as we shall see, that 
“ipse actus secundus, in quantum a Deo ut a causa prima procedit, est con- 
cursus terminative sumptus, cui respondet actio divina producens hunc 
actum hominis ut concursus active sumptus.” Since the concursus is the 
gift of God, if the second act, or the action, is the concursus, it also must be 
divinely given—the whole of it, just as the whole of the concursus. And the 
question arises: How can an act be vital which is given or produced by God 
in this way ? 

One could desire fuller treatment of Agnosticism than is to be found from 
n. 93 to n. 104. “* Negamus de Deo quidquid objective continet imperfec- 
tionem ; sic dicimus: Deus est immaterialis . . . Deinde negamus de 
Deo perfectiones simplices, quatenus he perfectiones nostro modo con- 
cipiendi limitantur. Ita de Deo negamus sapientiam” (n. 97). The 
difficulty, however, is not about the negations so much as the affirmations. 
We affirm that God has wisdom in a way in which He has not an eye, although 
we sometimes speak of Him as having eyes, assigning Him these organs 
metaphorically, wisdom analogously. That question of analogy demands 
explanation, especially in the light of the doctrine which is so common, that 
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such simple perfections as wisdom reside formally in God. If they reside 
formally, why are they predicated only analogously ? And in what precisely 
does analogy differ from metaphorical predication? The difficulty of 
Agnosticism will remain until these questions have been squarely faced and 
answered. 

Pantheism and the infinite perfection of God are disposed of very briefly, 
the former in one paragraph, the latter in three. More, indeed, is not needed, 
if the arguments from reason are left to the philosophy course. Without 
them the treatment seems very bare; for, after all, is not natural reason 
one of the loci theologici? “* Primum enim stringat fidei sermonem necesse 
est, quicunque Christiane schole magister esse volet ; sed, nisi mox doctrine 
rationem adhibeat, fidelis quidem esse poterit, sed fidelium doctor esse non 

oterit.” 
. The most elaborate portion of Fr. Pesch’s treatise is Pars. III. Sect. III., 
“ De Attributis Dei Operativis”’ ; that is, “‘ De Scientia et Voluntate Dei,” 
including Predestination ; 150 pages being devoted to this part of the work, 
as against 95 to the remainder of the treatise De Deo Uno. The author, as 
is well known, advocates throughout what may be called extreme Molinism. 
On Predestination his formal thesis is :—“‘ Gloria ccelestis eadem ratione ab 
eterno predestinatur, qua in tempore datur; adeoque predestinatio gloriz 
precise sumpte est voluntatis consequentis previsionem bonorum operum ” 
(n. 372). 

There are many remarks one would like to make in this connection: I 
must confine myself to the following :— 

1. God is said not merely to know (scientia intelligentie) that events, 
necessary or free, will occur, but to see them actually before Him (scientia 
visionis). I can understand how a decree to grant concursus in a certain 
measure, with or without knowledge of thines conditional (conditionatorum), 
could serve as a means of knowledge (intelligentie); but how can God be 
conceived to have vision by means of any such decree? He may know that 
the fact must and will occur, but will he see it occurring? One of Fr. Pesch’s 
formal theses is :—‘* Supposita scientia media, libera absolute futura cognos- 
cuntur in decreto quo Deus statuit verificare condicionem.” This decree is 
antecedent to the fact—we, at least, must so conceive it ; how, then, can it 
serve as a means of vision and not merely of knowledge ? 

2. In n. 258 attention is called to Can. 6, Sess. 6, of the Council of Trent, 
in which the doctrine that “ mala opera ita ut bona Deus operatur, non per- 
missive solum, sed etiam proprie et per se” is condemned ; and Fr. Pesch 
adds this remark :—‘‘ Ex mente Concilii Deus permissive tantum se habet 
non solum ad malitiam peccatorum sed ad ipsa opera mala.” Can it, then, 
be that God does not positively—directly and immediately—co-operate in 
the production of what is physical in these evil works, apart from their malice ? 
Fr. Pesch himself holds (n. 239) that “ actum secundum [etiam malum ?] 
elicere nequit homo nisi ope concursus divini, vel potius ipse actus secundus 
{etiam malus ?], in quantum a Deo ut a causa prima procedit, est concursus 
terminative sumptus.” This latter teaching 1 adopt: but how, on that 
hypothesis, is divine concursus the same as divine permission ? 

3. Finally, as regards Predestination, I see no reference to Fr. Billot’s 
view, that supposing knowledge of th'nes conditiona! (scientia media) and the 
doctrine that grace is given unmerited, the decree to grant a certain measure 
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of grace implies Predestination before the merits are seen. This doctrine 
has been explained so clearly and advocated so strenuously by Fr. Billot, 
that one is surprised to find no reference to it in this third edition of Fr. 
Pesch’s treatise. 
The length to which this notice has already run precludes any remarks I 
might be disposed to make on the second part of the volume—De Deo Trino. 
Watrer McDonacp. 


The Truth of Christianity. By Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O. Sixth Ed. 
London: Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 570. Price 
*s. fd. net. 

This work on Apologetics runs on what may be called traditional lines. It 
is divided into three Parts ; of which the first deals with Natural, the second 
with the Jewish, and the third with the Christian Religion. The object is to 
establish a presumption of the likelihood or reasonableness, as one might say, 
of the miraculous events on which the formal and finally conclusive proof of 
the Christian religion is based ultimately. 

In Part I., the existence of God is first shown to be “ extremely probable,” 
by the usual physical arguments—from the dissipation of energy and the 
production of life and conscious sensation, also by the argument from design. 
I am not sure that in connection with this last sufficient allowance is made 
for the possibility of an evolutionary process independent of any designer. 
Then comes the consideration of man’s freedom and responsibility, the likeli- 
hood that God takes an interest in his welfare, and the possibility of revela- 
tion; all leading to the conclusion that the fact of revelation is not only 
possible but credible, that is, not unexpected or surprising. 

Part II., dealing with the Jewish religion, introduces the evidence for 
revelation as a fact ; the wonderful account of creation in the opening chapters 
of Genesis ; the very remarkable purity of the religious ideas of the Hebrews, 
surrounded as they were by Pagan nations; the miracles, prophecies, and 
supernatural Providence whereby this purity of religion was conserved. I 
do not know whether Col. Turton is justified in believing that on grounds of 
mere history there is sufficient evidence for the miracles recorded in the 
Pentateuch, Josue, and other early historical books. 

Part III., dealing with the Christian religion, proceeds in the usual way : 
the Gospels are authentic historical records ; accordingly, there is evidence 
for the Resurrection and other miracles of Christ sufficient to convince a 
prudent, religious-minded man; this is con°rmed by other New Testament 
miracles wrought by the Apostles; also by the Jewish prophecies, which 
find in Christ and the Church such a complete and yet unexpected fulfilment. 
It is still further confirmed by the history of the Church in its constant war 
with and triumph over the powers of evil. 

Throughout the book there is evidence not only of wide reading but also 
of a well-balanced mind that is not troubled by mere possibilities. Col. 
Turton relies altogether on the cumulative force of his arguments, and makes 
use of the natural craving of the heart for something better than materialism, 
as also of the wonderful evolution of religion among the Jews and the equally 
wonderful history of the Christian Church, to give a natural setting to the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, which, as has been said, are the 
formal and final proof of Christianity. 
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I have noticed but a few small things which Catholics would not admit ; 
for instance, that brutes differ from men probably only in degree, and that 
they are endowed with free-will, though unconscious of this endowment 
(p. 63) ; that free beings are of necessity more perfect than those which are not 
free (p. 89) ; that God could not well have made a world in which there would 
be no physical or moral evil (pp. 86-93) ; that there were pre-Adamite races 
of men (p. 151). The book deserves the success it has had in reaching the 
sixth edition. 


WaLteR McDOona_p. 


L’Orivine du quatriéme éranjile. Par M. Lepin. Paris: Letauvy et 
Ané. 1/07. 3 fr. 50. 


When, in 1904, M. Lepin published his excellent work, Jesus Messie et 
Fils de Dieu, he promised that it would be speedily followed by another 
dealing with the origin and historical value of the Fourth Gospel. That 
promise is now partly fulfilled. The present volume discusses the origin of 
the Fourth Gospel, and another which is soon to follow will treat of its historica ] 
value. 

The present work is an exhaustive and admirable discussion. From the 
surviving literature of the second century the author proves that the Fourth 
Gospel must date from at least the early years of that century. Starting with 
the admittedly general belief regarding the Apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel in the last quarter of the second century—a belief which implies that 
the work must have been already in existence for a considerable time—he 
proceeds to show that it must have been written before the Montanist move- 
ment began, before St. Justin wrote, before the full development or even the 
first appearance of the Gnostic heresies ; that St. Polycarp must have been 
acquainted with it, that it was known to the Elders of Papias and probably 
also to St. Ignatius of Antioch. This throws back the date of its composition 
to the first ten or fifteen years of the second century, and is quite consistent 
with a date in the end of the first century. 

Time was, and not long ago, when such a conclusion would have been scoffed 
at by the higher critics, but now it iscommonly accepted among them. Zahn' 
holds that the Fourth Gospel was anterior to the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
(95 A.D.) ;, Harnack,’ that it cannot be later than 110 A.D. Loisy, maintaining 
its literary dependence on the synoptics, says that it can scarcely be earlier 
than the end of the first century ; on the other hand, since it is more ancient 
than the Gnostic systems of Basilides, Valentinus and Marcion it can hardly 
be later than the year 125, while the Epistles of St. Ignatius seem even to 
demand a date much nearer to the year 100.* Thus, after weary years of 
critical doubts and negation, the conclusion arrived at is a complete confir- 
mation of the traditional date. 

Our author next shows that the Fourth Gospel originated in Asia Minor, 
a point, it may be said, on which all critics are now agreed. There is less 
unanimity in regard to St. John’s connection with Asia Minor, and conse- 


! Einleit in das Neue Testament, t. I., I. p. 448. 
2 Chronol. t. I., p. 659. 
3 Le quatr. Evarg., p. 130 
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quently this question is examined at considerable length and the Apostle’s 
connection with Ephesus is conclusively established. “Si certaine,” con- 
cludes M. Lepin, “‘ nous est apparue la thése du séjour éphésien de saint Jean 
qu'il semble impossible qu’elle ne soit, un jour ou l'autre, définitivement 
admise par les critiques veritablement indépendants.”" 

The ground is now cleared for the main question, whether the Fourth 
Gospel is the work of the son of Zebedee. Its early date, and its Ephesian 
origin taken in conjunction with St. John’s residence at Ephesus, dispose us 
to accept at least the possibility of his authorship. But M. Lepin does not 
rest here ; he examines minutely the various external and internal arguments 
against and in favour of the Johannine authorship, and has no difficulty in 
showing that there is an overwhelming weight of evidence in its favour. 
It would be impossible and out of place here to attempt to outline the various 
arguments ; it is enough to say that they are carefully and impartially pre- 
sented, and that the evidence is nowhere strained. The work is scholarly 
throughout, and the author shows himself thoroughly familiar with the most 
recent results of criticism in France, Germany and England. It is to be hoped 
that the promised volume on the historical value of the Gospel will soon 
follow, and if it be as thorough as the present work it will put an end to M. 
Loisy’s view that the Gospel has practically no historical value and must be 
regarded not as history but as sublime allegory. 

J. MacRory. 


Biblical Christianity. By Hermann Liidemann, D.D., Professor of Theology 


in the University of Bern. Translated by Maurice A. Canney, M.A. 
(Oxon.). London: A. Owen & Co. 12mo. 2s. 


Like Professor Harnack’s notorious work on the same subject, this is an 
attempt to whittle down Christianity to such an extent that the various 
Protestant sects may be able to agree about it. To this end Christian dogma 
is discarded as absurd and antiquated, and the whole essence of Christianity 
is held to consist in realising and believing God’s love for man and in an effort 
on man’s part to correspond to that love by improving himself. Christ, 
though the greatest of religious teachers, was only man and subject to all the 
errors and illusions of His time. Yet He knew and loved and confided in 
God in a unique way, and therein lay His power and “ unheard of boldness,” 
a boldness that made Him able to say, “ Come to God, all you that labour 
and are burdened, and God will receive and refresh you.” To be a true 
Christian or follower of Christ, it is enough to believe in God’s love and try to 
act accordingly. 

It must be admitted that such a view of Christianity has, at any rate, the 
merit of simplicity, and it certainly furnishes a platform on which the most 
unbelieving Protestant may take his stand with the most orthodox; but 
it is pitiable to think that Protestant theology has come to such a pass. The 
Bible, to which exclusive appeal was made by Protestants when they rejected 
the authority of the Catholic Church, is now being discarded in its turn, and 
the whims and absurdities of individual professors are seriously set forth as 
the Gospel of Christianity. I can understand the man who rejects Christ and 


1T. p. 177 
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Christianity altogether and refuses to have anything to do with them, but 
the man who, while professing to be a Christian, rejects the bulk of Christ’s 
teaching, accepting only some tittle of it that suits his fancy, is an absurdity, 
the anomalous product of modern Rationalism. As if Christ did not teach a 
thousand other things just as clearly as He taught the doctrine of God’s 
love for man! Did He not, for instance, teach in the text of St. Matthew 
(xi., 28) travestied above, that He Himself was the source of man’s spiritual 
refreshment, when He said: “Come to Me, all you that labour and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you’? ? Did He not teach the necessity of faith 
in His whole Gospel, when He said: “ Going into the whole world preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be condemned?” Or can it be main- 
tained for one moment, in face of the New Testament, that to Christ’s mind 
His Gospel meant merely the announcement of the Father’s love? And if 
not, why, in the name of reason itself, will Professor Harnack or Professor 
Liidemann insist on having us believe that God’s Fatherhood or His love is 
the whole Gospel of Christianity ? Let them say plainly what is the fact, 
that it is the Gospel of Rationalism, but let them not seek to cloak under the 
Christian name views that are essentially opposed to Christianity, as preached 
by its Founder and witnessed to in every page of the New Testament. 
J. MacRory. 





The Casuist. New York: Wagner. Pp. 339. Price 8s. net. 


Tue Casutst! Is it come to this that an author is not ashamed of 
such a title for his book? How times are changed! Unfortunately, non- 
Catholics were not the only offenders; some, who ought to have known 
better, joined in the cry against the poor casuist. The ethical casuist, how- 
ever, did not stand alone; in most professions there is casuistry, for every- 
one who applies general principles to particular cases is so far a casuist. 
A man may fill his head with learned lumber, but he is not a practical 
doctor, lawyer, or engineer, if he is not a casuist. There are casuists and 
casuists ; while some reflect little credit on their profession, others show 
great practical ability ; but you have the same in other arts and sciences. 
As for the work under review, I can say fairly that it displays solid knowledge 
and sound commonsense. Seventy-three cases are discussed ; al] are interest- 
ing, and some are exceptionally so. 

Every theologian, who solves a large number of cases, is sure to find the 
accuracy of his solutions at times questioned; doctors differ, and lawyers 
do not always live in legal peace with o:.» another. Hence our author need 
not be surprised if some people do not sce eye to eye with him in all his con- 
clusions. 

We find a version of the recent papal decree on Mass stipends (p. 220) 
which is a little surprising: “ No priest is allowed to accept a larger number 
of stipends than he himself can probably satisfy within one year from the 
time of accepting them, unless with the explicit consent of the person offering 
the stipend.” The conclusion is drawn from this version of the law, that a 
priest, to whom a “ Mr. M. on his death-bed left $500 to say Masses for the 
repose of his soul,” should not have accepted the five hundred Masses “ without 
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Mr. M.’s explicit consent that he might take several years to say the Masses.” 
Turning to the decree itself we shall see that the explicit consent of Mr. M. 
was not needed, that if Mr. M. spontaneously offered more Masses than the 
priest could say within a year it was lawful to accept them. “ Nemini licere 
tot missas assumere quibus intra annum a die susceptz obligationis satisfacere 
probabiliter ipse nequeat ; salva tamen semper contraria oiferentium voluntate 
qui aut brevius tempus pro missarum celebratione sive explicite sive implicite 
ob urgentem aliquam causam deposcant, aut longius tempus concedant, aut 
majorem missarum numerum sponte sua tribuant.”” Hence, the priest in ques- 
tion could have accepted the Masses and taken more than a year to celebrate 
them. 

On pages 146-147 we find the statement : “ Is the marriage of non-Catholics 
in this country, though performed by a minister and in a Protestant Church, 
generally looked upon as a religious rite, or is it considered merely as a civil 
contract ? The mere fact that a marriage is performed by a minister of the 
Gospel, or in a Protestant Church, does not make it a religious rite. It is 
made a religious rite by the beliefs and intentions of the contracting parties 
and the minister, as well as of the religious denomination to which they belong, 
and the view that the public takes of it. If these perform it as a religious 
rite, and view it as such, then indeed it becomes a religious rite, and conse- 
quently a false worship. If, however, they do not consider it or perform it 
as a religious rite, then the mere fact that it is performed by a preacher, or 
in a non-Catholic Church, does not constitute it a religious rite.” Not a 
religious rite! Even though the marriage service of the Protestant Ritual is 
read by a Protestant minister in a Protestant Church, there is not of necessity 
a religious rite! Surely, this is going very far. 

An interesting case is discussed on p. 94 and following pages. The wife 
of a Freemason is grievously ill, and the priest, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
has failed to gain admission. He gets into communication with the sick lady 
by means of the telephone, obtains a confession of sins from her, and condi- 
tionally absolves her. He is condemned as having acted imprudently, since 
there is not even a slight probability that the absolution is valid. I am con- 
vinced that there is no solid probability in favour of the validitv ot the 
absolution ; but there seems to be aslight probability that a valid absolution 
can be given. This follows, not merely from the fact that, as the writer states, 
there are some theologians who maintain the validity, but also and, indeed, 
principally from the attitude of the Holy See towards the question. Asked 
for a solution the S. Penitentiary replied :—‘‘ Nihil esse respondendum.” 
Did the Holy See think that the absolution is clearly invalid, it would never 
have given this formal reply. Hence, if there is a case of urgent necessity— 
if, for instance, the above-mentioned lady were in serious danger of death— 
conditional absolution may be given by means of the telephone. Having 
quoted the reply of the S. Penitentiary, Lehmkuhl adds :—“ Quare antequam 
ecclesiastica auctoritas rem definierit, eum qui in casu summe necessitatis ita 
absolverit non accuso, si modo ne agat, ac si certam dederit absolutionem ” 
(Casus Conscientia, II., n. 301). 

Though disagreeing with our author on some points, I can recommend 
The Casuist as a useful addition to a missionary priest’s library. 


J. M. Harry. 
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The Church and Kindness to Animals. London: Burns & Oates. 2s. 6d. net. 


This little work of less than 200 pages is, as we learn from a note at the 
end of the book, “if not an exact translation, at least an adaptation of the 
French work :—L’ Eglise et la Pitié envers les Animaux. It does not purport 
to be a formal treatise setting forth, according to the teaching of the Church, 
man’s duties towards the lower animals, though in many passages these duties 
are incidentally touched upon, and their nature, the source from which they 
spring, and the consequences of their neglect and fulfilment alluded to. It is 
rather a reprint or compilation of certain documents illustrating partly the 
amiable relations existing between animals and certain saints of the Church, 
and partly the feelings of repugnance and horror aroused in the minds of 
some leading churchmen on witnessing or hearing of certain cruelties practised 
on irrational animals. 

The work consists of three sections. The first and shortest which occupies 
only 17 pages deals with the Spanish and French bull-fights. It is made up 
of two documents—a condemnation of the baiting of bulls and other beasts 
issued by Pope Pius V. in the year 1567, and a very vigorous and eloquent 
Pastoral letter of Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Nismes, denouncing a bull-fight 
that took place at Nismes in 1883. The second and longest section, filling 
more than 100 pages, is made up of a series of extracts from the lives of a large 
number of saints. These extracts consist of stories or legends illustrating 
the great kindness and gentleness of the saints towards animals. The stories 
do not claim to be historically accurate. They are given merely as legends, 
but even as legends they cannot fail to convey the truth that true piety 
and gentleness even to animals go hand in hand. The details of the stories, 
the colouring of the picture may have had, and often actuallv had, no higher 
origin than the imagination of admiring disciples. Something substantial, 
however, in the character of the saint must have fired the imagination of the 
disciple. 

The last section, of some 50 pages, is devoted to a vigorous denunciation of 
vivisection,, made up chiefly of extracts from speeches and letters of Cardinal 
Manning, Archbishop Bagshawe, and others. 

There is no preface to the book to tell us the object for which it was com- 
piled. There is no inference drawn from the materials submitted. The reader 
is left to make his own deductions. I think, however, I shall be well within 
the truth in saying that the aim and object of the book, as well as its effect 
upon the reader, may be expressed in this passage from a speech of Cardinal 
Manning :—“ An impression has been made that those whom I represent 
look, if not with approbation, at least with great indulgence at the practice 
of vivisection. I grieve to say that abroad there are a great many (whom, 
I beg to say, I do not represent) who do favour this practice ; but this I do 
protest, that there is not a religious instinct in nature, nor a religion of nature, 
nor is there a word in revelation, either in the Old Testament or in the New 
Testament, nor is there to be found in the great theology which I do represent, 
no, nor in any act of the Church of which I am a member, no, nor in the lives 
and utterances of any one of the great servants of that Church who stand 
as examples, nor is there an authoritative utterance anywhere to be found in 
favour of vivisection ” (p. 144). 

The book may be regarded as a commentary on and a proof of the truth 
of this protest. 
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The part of the book that interested me most was that dealing with this 
question of vivisection. There is one danger of this practice emphasised by 
both Cardinal Manning and Archbishop Bagshawe that cannot fail to impress 
all thoughtful men. This danger can be best expressed in a few quotations 
from Archbishop Bagshawe. “The worst evil of vivisection, is that it 
encourages that cruelty which is certainly one of the characteristics of fallen 
man, a passion which he likes to gratify as much as he likes to gratify other 
passions, and which easily grows to a monstrous extent if it is at all 
encouraged ” (p. 151). “* The developed taste for blood and cruelty must, 
in the end, find its full satisfaction in the vivisection of human beings when 
they have the misfortune to come under the power of our future doctors ”’ 
(p. 153). The Archbishop was not without fear that the danger here referred 
to had not already become a reality. Hence he says: “‘ From what I have 
heard, I have no doubt that in some foreign hospitals, and, I fancy, a good 
deal quietly among ourselves, experiments are made of one kind or another 
on our poor patients, simply as experiments without reference to their good ” 
(p. 150). “* There is too much of it (vivisection), I fear, going on already in 
our hospitals and in practice among the poor” (p. 153). And he quotes 
Professor Slocum as saying: ‘“‘ The aim of science is the advancement of 
human knowledge. . . . We do not know of any higher use that we can 
puta manto. Human life is nothing compared to a fact.” The best comment 
on all this is that of Cardinal Manning: “I think that if we are by these 
practices to reduce our medical men and surgeons, and those into whose 
hands we fall in moments of suffering, to a state of moral insensibility like 
this, then happy will be those who slip out of the world without passing 
through their hands ” (p. 144). 

Both Cardinal Manning and Archbishop Bagshawe take, as it seems to me, 
the correct attitude on the question of the rights of animals. They hold— 
“We have duties, though they have no rights.” I think if Father Lescher 
compares his statement, “ if animals have no rights, it follows that there is 
no such thing as cruelty to animals, or that cruelty to animals is not wrong,” 
with the doctrine of Cardinal Manning and Archbishop Bagshawe he cannot 
fail to see that his premises do not warrant the conclusion. Both Cardinal 
and Archbishop show clearly that the wrong and sin in cruelty to animals 
are independent of the question of the rights of animals. 

The book is well brought out, and has six excellent illustrations, repro- 
ductions of famous pictures. P. McKenna. 


Gerbet. Par Henri Bremond. Paris: Bloud et Cit. 1907. 


To say that example is stronger than precept does but express what seems 
trite and hackneyed. Yet it is one of those generalisations that enunciates 
a great truth. There is, indeed, something of mystery in the influence of 
human personality. No one can escape entirely from it. We are affected, 
whether we like it or not, often indeed unconsciously, by those with whom 
we are brought into contact. God said in the beginning: “It is not good 
for man to be alone ”—and so by the very impulse of his nature man is driven 
to form companionships and friendships which influence for good or ill the 
whole course of his life. The influence of many is limited to a small circle 
of immediate relatives and neighbours. There are others—the comparatively 
few—who become centres of attraction or repulsion for multitudes. They 
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divide the people of their own age and country into opposing armies to battle 
for or against the ideals they place before the world. Often their influence 
is not confined to their own country nor to their own age. They continue 
to awaken admiration and love, or to excite angry passions in human hearts 
long after their own hearts have ceased to throb with life and when their 
bodies are indistinguishable from the dust of their mother earth. 

To this latter category belong the Abbé Lamennais and his disciples. In 
the ranks of those who exercised a large sway over the minds and hearts of 
Frenchmen during the first half of the 19th century a prominent place must 
be given to them. The personality of the unfortunate Lamennais was 
magnetic in its attractiveness. He was the most revered and the most 
influential man among the French clergy of his day. By his Essai sur I tn- 
difference, published 1817, he created a great commotion in the ranks of the 
clergy. It is not then surprising to learn that no sooner had he taken up 
his abode at la Chenai than the solitude of his retreat was disturbed by the 
arrival of large contingents from the elite of the Parisien clergy and laity 
seeking admission to the Congregation of Saint Pierre. Foremost amongst 
these disciples in ability and devotion to the cause of his Master stands the 
Abbé Gerbet, the story of whose life and labours is outlined for us in the 
book under review. In M. Henri Bremond, Gerbet has been fortunate in 
finding not merely a sympathetic critic, but an enthusiastic admirer. The 
conditions, however, of the plan of the work prevented the author from 
giving anything more than incidental expression to his personal views. For 
the work is not a biography in the ordinary sense of the term. It is written 
in conformity with the plan of the series—La Pensce Chrétienne—in process 
of publication by the firm of Bloud et Cie, Paris. The principal feature of 
this series is to give in the French language copious extracts from the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, of the great Schoolmen, and of the Masters 
of modern Christian thought, and thus by rendering recourse to the original 
texts easy of access to’all, to promote the positive study of speculative 
Christianity. The extracts translated and annotated are connected together 
by short analyses, and preceded, when thought desirable, by biographical 
and bibliographical introductions. 

This method of presenting theological literature to students seems but 
giving concrete expression to certain views on the reform of theological 
studies formulated by Gerbet in his work—Coup d’oeil sur la controverse 
Chrétienne—published 1831 ; and even thus it would appear that the influence 
of Lamennais and his school is at present of more than historical interest. 
In conformity with the general plan of this series, the work under review is 
divided into two almost equal parts. The first gives a brief account of the 
public life and labours of Gerbet in so far as it is necessary to enable the 
reader to form a just estimate of his genius. The second is devoted to 
copious extracts from his works intended chiefly to illustrate his method. 

His public life, in so far as it is dealt with here, may be grouped in three 
decades, separated from one another by short transition periods. The 
first decade (1825-1834) embraces the life at La Chenaie, the foundation and 
running of the famous £’ Avenir, the events connected with the various eon- 
demnations of the doctrines of Lamennais down to the fall of the master 
from the faith, and the cordial submission of Gerbet and all the other disciples 
to the Papal Encyclicals. During this period Gerbet was the devoted disciple 
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and intimate friend of Lamennais. After the master himself, Gerbet, the 
“ figure pale a large front, cheveux noirs, beaux yeux, portant une expression 
de tristesse et de souffrance habituelle et yar'ant peu,” was the most 
prominent of the select group that formed the congregation of Saint-Pierre. 
He was the founder of L’ Avenir. He drew up and published its prospectus, 
searched for shareholders, and secured the assistance of Lacordaire and 
Lamennais himself as editors. As is well known the object of the journal 
was to effect a reconciliation, after the revolution of 1830, between Liberalism 
and Catholicism. The liberalism that Gerbet, in his prospectus, proposed 
to advocate was not the old liberalism that breathed only intolerance and 
oppression, and more especially hatred of the Catholic faith, but a new 
liberalism that in religious affairs would confine itself to demand “ la separa- 
tion de |’Eglise et de "Etat, separation nécessaire pour la liberté de |’ Eglise 
et que tous les Catholiques éclairés désirent également.” 

It was during this period also that Gerbet published the works devoted 
to the exposition and defence of the philosophy of Lamennais, works which 
he disavowed and withdrew from circulation after the publication of the 
Encyclical—Singulari vos (13th July, 1834)—condemning the philosophy of 
Lamennais. These works were chiefly three :—Des doctrines philosophiques 
sur la certitude dans leurs rapports avec les fondements de la theologie (1826) ; 
Coup doeil sur la controverse chrétienne denuis les premiers siécles jusqu’ a 
nos jours (1831) ; Sommaire @un systéme des connaissances humaines (1829). 

The second decade (1838-1849) was passed at Rome. The transition 
period, 1834~-’38, was spent chiefly at Juilly, or more correctly at Thieux, 
a little village two kilometres distant from Juilly, where the directors of the 
College of Juilly established “ une maison des hautes Ktudes,” and made 
Gerbet its first director. It was at the request of Lamennais, just before 
breaking finally with Rome, that Gerbet was appointed to a position in the 
College of Juilly. The letter in which Lamennais makes the request of the 
director of the College is a very interesting document, and does great credit 
to his heart and head. However much one may bewail his errors, one cannot 
but admire the high concept of friendship and the great courage of the man 
who in the hour of his greatest trial had a thought for his friends, and would 
take means of not involving them in his own ruin. 

Though Gerbet submitted with absolute adhesion to the Papal Encyclicals, 
and rejected entirely the philosoph’cal errors of Lamennais, he did not 
abandon the object Lamennais aspired to attain. As soon as the effects of 
the first shocks of the catastrophe that had ruined Lamennais and discredited 
his philosophy had somewhat passed away he continued with renewed courage 
the double apostolate of La Chenaie. He still strove to create a Jeunesse 
Catholique. He worked also for a great Catholic restoration by the creation 
of a Catholic press. His conferences at Thieux were chiefly directed to the 
first object. The second was forwarded by the establishment of the Journal 
“ L’Université Catholique,” of which Gerbet was the soul until his departure 
for Rome in 1838. 

There is history even in the name of the journal. Lamennais’s old disciples, 
Gerbet, Salinis, Scorbiac, Montalembert, despairing of obtaining from Louis 
Philippe authorisation to found une université Catholique de professeurs, 
determined to found une université Catholique d’Ecrivains. Their journal, 
consequently, was of a new order. It consisted of two parts. In the first’ 
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under the name of the Cours, distinguished scholars and writers undertook 
to explain the different branches of science from a Catholic standpoint. The 
second part was an ordinary review devoted to unconnected work, reviews 
of books, &c. 

Some of Gerbet’s best work was contributed to che Université Catholique. 
The discours pr:liminaire to a study of Christian truths contributed by him 
to the first number and giving a classification of the Sciences, is very remark- 
able for the extent of knowledge, the clearness of exposition, the wealth of 
imagery, the poetry of diction it displays. Scarcely less remarkable are his 
Réflerions sur la chute de M. de Lamennais : his Ra»vorts du rationalism aveo 
le communism, or his Vues sur la Pénitence, all contributed to the Université 
Catholique. 

The thoughts awakened in him by his ten years’ sojourn in Rome find 
expression in L’Esquisse de Rome Chretienne. This work gave him a favour- 
able opportunity of developing his theory of Christian symbolism. Few 
who know Rome will quarrel with the leading idea of the work, that the 
chief interest of Rome’s monuments lies in the associations, historical and 
religious, attaching to them, and, consequently, in their power of awakening 
thoughts too deep for words—a power that makes Rome, as Byron called it— 
“ the city of the soul.” 

Gerbet returned to Paris in 1849, and after a few years spent at Amiens 
as vicar-general to his old friend and fellow-disciple of La Chenaie, Mgr. de 
Salinis, he was appointed bishop of Perpignan in 1854, where he continued 
to live and labour until his death in 1864. 

The second part of the book is devoted to an exposition of the doctrine, 
and more especially of the method of Gerbet, by means of copious extracts 
from his works. The author thinks that what is most original and most 
durable in the work of Gerbet is his method. In so far as this judgment 
embraces the philosophical system to which Gerbet remained attached until 
the fall of Lamennais, I cannot agree with it. This system is pure 
traditionalism, and though, perhaps, it may still find favour among some 
Frenchmen on account of the great influence and personal charm of the men 
whose names are associated with it, it has not anything durable about it. 
The fundamental principle of the doctrine, though excogitated for the over- 
throw of rationalism and to exhibit the harmony necessarily existing between 
Faith and Science, renders supernatural faith impossible. 

It is not easy to make out the attitude of mind that M. Bremond adopts 
towards the fundamental principle of this philosophy. He seems to think 
that it was something obscure in the wording of their formulas, something 
premature in their generalisations, rather than anything fundamentally 
wrong in their doctrine that led to their condemnation. Having stated that 
both master and pupil, led astray by the superstition of an unhappy formula, 
neglected to establish in a rigorous and definitive fashion the relations between 
the supernatural order and their grand ordre de fot, he adds :—“ C’est assez 
pour leur gloire d’avoir eu l’intuition magnifique du grand probléme oi: tous 
les autres se raménent, de la solution qui, pleinement comprise et développée, 
serait et sera le dernier mot de la philosophie Catholique et de toute philo- 
sophie ” (p. 197). 

The great problem Lamennais and Gerbet set themselves to solve was the 
problem of the origin of ideas, and they solved it in language so clear and 
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simple as to leave no doubt as to their meaning. They held, and defended 
by arguments drawn from various sources, that man cannot become actively 
intelligent, cannot acquire an idea at all, without the aid of a primitive re- 
velation, as an absolutely necessary external condition for the human intellect 
to pass from a quiescent, potential state to active intelligence. The first 
human beings, by the very necessity of the circumstances, reached active 
intelligence by the aid of revelation. Their descendants reach the same goal 
by means of human speech and human society, and without these external 
aids it would be as impossible for men to become actively intelligent as it is 
for one born deaf to reach the active use of speech, though having all the organs 
of speech quite perfect. This is the fundamental principle of this philosophy, 
and this principle is fundamentally unsound. Gerbet, with a Amanat ob 
and whole-heartedness that are truly admirable, gave up this principle when 
the philosophy of Lamennais was condemned by the Church, and I can see 
no trace of it in the extracts from writings subsequent to this condemnation. 

The only premature generalisations I notice in the writings of Gerbet in 
connection with this philosophy are the conclusions he draws from the writings 
of the Fathers and Schoolmen. His mind was eminently synthetic. He had 
no love for details. He was ever looking for principles, for great generalisations 
in all departments of knowledge, to give unity to the sometimes complicated 
and seemingly endless mass of facts and details. He seemed to grasp the 
principles underlying heresies and controversies rather by way of intuition 
than of close analysis and patient study. 

This very strength of his mind was not without danger. One who revels 
in generalisations is often in a hurry to reach them, and may easily be led 
to make those he desires, rather than those actually resulting from certain 
data. This is what he has done in his deductions from the writings of the 
Fathers. Approaching these documents with a preconceived notion that 
revelation is a necessary condition for the origin of all thought, he reads into 
their defence of the principle of authority in regard to supernatural faith, 
an adumbration, and exposition in so far as the circumstances of the times 
permitted it, of his own philosophic system. His merit, however, does not 
test on these early attempts at philosophising. One gladly turns from these 
aberrations of youth to contemplate and admire his great faith, his fervent 
piety, his burning eloquence, the largeness of his mind and the kindness of his 
heart, the richness and fertility of his fancy that enabled him to clothe with 
a profusion and wealth of imagery even the most prosaic doctrines, his great 
efforts for the instruction and forming of Catholic youth, and his undaunted 
courage, in face of difficultics and disappointments that would have un- 
nerved even courageous souls in labouring to educe from the chaos and ruins 
around him order and beauty through restoring Catholic principles to all 
ranks of society. One would like to dwell upon and illustrate these noble 
traits of his character. But space is limited, and I fear I have already gone 
beyond bounds, and am treading on forbidden preserves. I must conclude 
by congratulating M. Bremond on having given us an estimable and lovable 
Gerbet. My acquaintance with the French literature and history of the 
period is not sufficiently extensive and accurate to enable me to judge whether 
the Gerbet of this book falls short of or goes beyond the real Gerbet, but one 
thing I can say, that the Gerbet of M. Bremond cannot fail to win the ad- 
miration and love of every reader. 


P. McKenna. 





Rotes. 


Newman literature grows apace. The Apologia has just appeared in 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.’s “ Pocket Library” Series, beautifully 
printed, on thin paper, so that the little volume of 445 pages may be easily 
slipped into any ordinary pocket. The price is 2s. 6d. net ; a copy in leather 
binding costs 3s. 6d. 

The same firm have sent us An Indexed Synopsis of the ‘“‘ Grammar of 
Assent” (Cr. 8vo., pp. 220, price 3s. 6d.). It is intended to serve as an 
analytical index to the Grammar, as a dictionary of Newman’s philosophy, 
as a catalogue of his doctrines, and as a summary of his arguments. It is not 
a bare outline or skeleton of Newman’s thought, such as is commonly found 
in @ synopsis or index, but goes much further. As far as is consistent with 
the scope of the book, Newman is allowed to speak in his own words, without 
abridgment. Few admirers of the great Cardinal can be so familiar with the 
Grammar of Assent as not to wish occasionally for something like this, that 
will enable them at once to recall or look up a passage that may be haunting 
the memory. The volume places us all under a debt of gratitude to the 
compiler, the Rev. John J. Toohey, S.J. 


oo + 


In the present issue of The New York Review Dr. Gigot has an interesting 
study on St. Mark’s account of our Lord’s teaching on divorce (Mk. x. 2-12). 
He rightly points out that the Catholic Church’s teaching on the subject is 
certain, even irrespective of the fact that it is embodied in the New Testament. 
‘* Before a single line of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Law had been 
written, the Church existed and was in possession of the oral teaching of her 
Divine Founder on this important point.” Christ’s words were the law 
regarding the question of divorce among the Christians of St. Paul’s time, 
and it is to this fact that the Apostle of the Gentiles bore distinct testimony 
when he wrote to the faithful of Corinth: “ As to the married I command, 
vet not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart not from her husband 
and that the husband dismiss not his wife ” (1 Cor. vii. 10). 


++ + | 

Dr. Gigot holds that divorce was always unlawful and wrong even during 
the time between Moses and Christ. Referring to Christ’s teaching in St. 
Mark (x. 6-9), he writes: “If this line of thought of Jesus means anything, 
it means that a man’s action in dismissing his wife, even by writing for her a 
bill of divorce, is decidedly wrong. It remains wrong in the eyes of conscience 
and religion, which rightly view it as opposed to the divine will, although it 
be treated as valid by a law which tolerates and regularises it as a necessary 
evil” (p. 488). We find it hard to assent to the view here put forward. We 
admit of course that Christ’s words prove that divorce was opposed to the 
primitive institution of marriage, but there is nothing in them to show that 
Moses (Deut. xxiv. 1) had not by divine authority sanctioned and legalised 
divorce in certain cases, and thus granted a dispensation in the primitive 
law. Christ now abolishes the dispensation and recalls marriage to its 
primitive indissolubility. That this is the true view seems to follow not only 
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from the words of the Pharisees in St. Mark (x. 4): “ Moses permitted to 
write a bill of divorce, and to put away,” but from Christ’s own words in St. 
Matt. (xix. 8): “ Moses on account of the hardness of your hearts permitted 
you to put away your wives, but from the beginning it hath not been so.” 
The contrast here between the Mosaic ordinance and the primitive institution 
shows that Moses introduced some great change, and does not seem to be 
explained by saying that he regularised divorce, while leaving it, as it had 
been till then, unlawful and sinful. Nor does it seem probable that Moses 
would carefully prescribe the procedure, as he does in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 
1-4), fcr a dissolution of marriage which he regarded as unlawful. Is it 
likely that Moses would have omitted to make clear the sinful character of 
such a dissolution, and could the Jews before Christ’s time be blamed for 
regarding the text of Deuteronomy as an approval of divorce in certain cases # 


oo + > 

Folia Fugitiva is the title of a very interesting volume (of 420 pages, Cr. 
8vo. ; price, 5s. net) which we have received from Messrs. Washbourne. It con- 
sists of eighteen papers read before St. Erconwald’s Cl>rica! Conference in the 
diocese of Westminster. Originally the subject of the paper was some point 
of pastoral theology selected by the Dean, but eventually it was thought 
advisable to allow more latitude in the selection, and the appointed writer 
was left free, within certain limits, to choose his own subject. The publica- 
tion of the papers is due, principally, to the oft-expressed desire of the late 
Bishop of Milavis, whose advice to these priests always was: “ Publish your 
papers.” 

I am sure there are many conferences in Ireland whose meetings would be 
much more interesting and useful if, after the model of St. Erconwald’s, 
papers were prepared and read. There is plenty of ability, if only it were set 
to work in the right direction. These Folia Fugitiva show how much may 
be done if only we go about it ; as also how work of this kind means pleasure 
and profit, as well as some little trouble, for those who put their hand to it. 
On looking over these papers one cannot help congratulating the happy 
conference before which they were read. 


++ + 


Messrs. Washbourne have recently published four volumes of Ascetic 
Theology, which we beg to bring under the notice of our readers. 

Short Sermons, by Rev. E. P. Hickey, 0.8.B. (po. 263 ; price 5:. net), is in- 
tended as a help to over-worked or delicate priests, who, if they had not 
some aid of this kind, might be obliged to leave their people without any 
instruction. There is a sermon for every Sunday in the year, as also for the 
principal festivals; really short—such as would take about five or six 
minutes to preach. A good judge, Dr. Headley, Bishop of Newport, con- 
siders these instructions ‘‘ thoughtful, sound, and useful.” 

Stimulus Divini Amoris (pp. 309 ; price, 3s. 6d.) is a reprint of an old book 
of spiritual reading, first translated into English and published at Douai in 
1642. The Rev. W. A. Philipson, who his prepared this new edition, tells 
us that the volume, though held in high esteem by saints and devout persons, 
had become exceedingly rare. The present edition agrees almost entirely 
with that of Douai, the spelling has been modernised and a few unimportant, 
mostly verbal, changes have been made. 
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Contemplative Prayer (pp. 480; Cr. 8vo; price, 5s.) is a revised and 
modernised edition of Sancta Sophia, the work of the Ven. Father Augustine 
Ba! er, an English Benedictine of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Fr. Ba' er’s work has always been held in the highest esteem by the English 
Benedictines, and has been a source of great spiritual profit to many devout 
souls who have come under their direction. Of late it has been found that 
the antiquated style interferes with the usefulness of the book ; so this new, 
modernised and abridged, edition has been prepared by Dom B. Weld- Blundell. 

Notes on Daily Communion, by F. M. de Zulueta, 8.J., is a little volume 
of 68 pp. (price ls.). It contains all the recent Decrees, Rules, and Responses 
of the S. Congregation, with notes and comments wherever needed. Directors 
of religious and other pious persons will find it a handy and useful 


compilation. i eal 
2 2 
e e 


A very neatly printed and tastily bound volume, somewhat akin to the pre- 
ceding, comes to us from the Dolphin Press, Philadelphia: The Golden 
Sayings of Blessed Brother Giles of Assist (pp. lvx. + 141; price, 4s. 2d.). 
Blessed Giles was one of the Companions of St. Francis, and is regarded as a 
typical Franciscan. He survived St. Francis more than thirty-five years, 
living well into the time of St. Bonaventure, and thus became a link between 
the second and the first generation of Franciscans. After the death of St. 
Francis men came from all sides to interrogate his disciple. The answers 
they received lived in the memory and were committed to writing ; and thus, 
in course of time, was formed the collection of spiritual maxims which have 
been called the “‘ Dicta” or “ Verba Aurea Beati Aegidii”’ by the old ¢ m- 
pilers. The new edition will be very welcome to all students of Franciscan 
literature and traditions. There is an introduction of 88 pages, dealing with 
the Life of the Blessed Giles, and with the Origin, Characteristics, Early 
MS. Collections, Editions and Translations of the Gollen Sajiags. There is 
also a very complete Bibliography. 

A translation, by the Hon. A. Wilmot, M.L.C., of another famous ascetical 
work, L’ Esprit du Chistianisme, by Fr. Nepve1, 8.J., has been published by 
Burns & Oates (pp. 280; price, 2s. 6d. net). The title of the translation is 
“IT amthe Way.” There is a preface by the Archbishop of Westminster, who 
commends Fr. Nepv-u’s work as a “ good and most useful example of the 
help” we all need to enable us to realise the lessons of the Gospels on the 
Life and Character of our Divine Lord. 


& + + 


In the current number of the Tiibingen Theologische Quartalschrift the 
distinguished Catholic scholar Prof. Scholz of Wiirzburg suggests a new view 
as to the meaning of the first chapters of Genesis. The circumstance that 
the Penta‘euch is reckoned among the “ Prophetae Priores” in the Hebrew 
Canon suggests the possibility that we have in the introductory chapters of 
Genesis not history but prophecy. The ancient Hebrews knew as little as 
any other ancient nation of the beginnings of the world’s history. We ought 
not, then, to look for simple historical narration in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. The Bible nowhere shows any special interest in merely material 
or humanistic developments. It emphasises everywhere the supernatural 
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aspects of things. It aims at tracing the history of the kingdom of God 
rather than the history of the kingdoms of men. The Bible cannot contain 
what is false ; but it is not true that the world was made into anything like 
its present shape in six days of twenty-four hours each. We must not, then, 
interpret the text in this sense. The creation which is described in the first 
chapters of Genesis is in fact the creation of the supernatural world—of the 
angels and men who make up the Kingdom of God. Using a principle of 
theological methodology the sacred writer, who is also a prophet, describes 
the first creation in terms of the second. The second creation is the re- 
establishing of the primitive order of things. For the prophet the first stage 
and last stage fall together. The Beginning is pictured after the manner of 
the End. Eschatology and Origins fall together. This is, of course, theology 
not history, and up to the eleventh chapter of Genesis we have nothing more 
than a theological construction. 

All this the writer works out in detail in reference to each verse. The 
exegesis is at times very ingenious. It is based in great measure on the 
language of the later didactic and prophetic books of the Old Testament. 
It uses the Midrash freely also. We can only refer to a very few instances of the 
writer's method. The very first words of Genesis “In the beginning ” are 
superfluous unless contrast with the End is implied. ‘ Heaven” and 
“* Earth ” are the angels and men. The Spirit brooding over the deep is the 
same Spirit who works in the re-establishment of things in the second creation. 
For the prophets the troubles of the last days are often pictured as the in- 
roads of irresistible submerging floods. The same idea is conveyed by the 
troubled, formless abyss. Evil is then implied in the abyss ; and evil is sin 
and its results. But as light presupposes sun, so sin presupposes sinners. 
This is enough to show that the six days are not successive. Day-after-day 
is no successive order. The days are not distinct ; they are merely different 
aspects of one event. The waters which come together to one place are the 
nations which gradually return to God. The “one place” is the “dry land” 
which rises triumphantly from the midst of the waters, the place where trees 
and plants appear, Paradise. 

Adam is the one who is like to God (’adam, from damah, to be like with 
aleph prostheticum) ; but as man cannot be fully like to God we have here a 
reference to the second Adam, and from this forward the two Adams are 
almost indistinguishable. The “ Elohim” bears a reference to the Trinity, 
and hence the whole content refers to the supernaturai order since all the 
Trinity works in that order. But we must refer the reader to the article 
itself for further instances. We gather from the concluding portion of the 
article that Prof. Scholz believes that his hypothesis makes it possible to 
interpret Genesis on purely biblical data. He has little confidence in the 
exegesis which endeavours to find echoes of Babylonian theology in the 


Creation story. 
+ + ¢ 


The Nouvelle Revue Theologique has passed from Redemptorist hands to the 
editorial supervision of J. Bession, Professor in the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse, and P. Castillion, Doctor of Canon Law. We wish the new series 
a successful career. H. & L. Castermann of Tournai are still the publishers. 





Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. Jan., 1907. J, MacCaffrey, D.Ph., 
‘The Catholic Church in 1906.’ T. Slater, $.J., ‘The Roots of Liberal 
Theology.’ [They are to be found in the science of Religion, the prominent 
exponents of which make serious mistakes about simple Catholic teaching. } 
D, Coghlan, D.D,,‘ Evolution: Kant and the Loisy Theory of the Evolution 
of Christianity, [1..—Feb.—R. Fullerton, ‘ Evolution of Culture.’ D, Dinneen, 
D.D., ‘The First Friday and the First Sunday.’ M, J, O'Donnell, $.T.L., ‘ The 
Veto.’—March.—P, M‘Kenna, ‘ Theological Aspect of a Total Abstinence 
Pledge.’ R. Fullerton, ‘ Evolution and Culture, II.’ P, Boyle, G:M., ‘A Plea 
for the Irish College in Paris.’ General Notes. Notes and Queries : Theology, 
Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. 


Tae New York Review. Vol.II. No.3. Nov.-Dec., 1906. [The 
number did not reach us in time for notice in our last issue.] Vincent M‘Nabb> 
0.P., ‘Liberal Catholicism.’ Francis E. Gigot, D.D., ‘The Higher Criticism 


of the Bible’ (IV.). [A short article maintaining that Higher Criticism aims 
at doing constructive work, and that in fact it has contributed much to the 
advance of true scriptural science.] Rt. Rev. Pierre Batiffol, D.D.,‘ Was Apostolic 
Christianity a Church?’ , [Shows that Apostolic Christianity possessed the 
essential characteristics of a Church.] Gabriel Oussani, D.D.,‘ The Bible and 
the Ancient East.’ Francis E. Gigot, D.D., ‘Studies on the Synoptics’ (V.)- 
[A literary analysis of Mk. i. 16-20; Mt. iv. 18-22; Lk. v. 1-11.] Anonymous, 
‘The Real Presence in the Fathers.’ Hon. Frank M‘Cloin, ‘The Philosophy of 
Evil.’ ‘Notes and Reviews.’ Vol. II. No. 4. Jan.-Feb., 1907. John A. 
Ryan, D.D., ‘The Method of Teleology in Ethics.’ [Argues that Teleology 
cannot provide us with a complete criterion of right and wrong; this to be 
found in man’s rational nature.} Thomas J, Gerrard, ‘Newman and Con- 
ceptualism.’ [Denies that Newman was a Conceptualist, and shows sympathy 
with the subjective school of Catholic apologists.] Francis E. Gigot, D.D., 
‘ The Higher Criticism of the Bible.’ [Urges that Higher Criticism is entitled . 
to examine, and, if necessary, to reject traditional views on questions that 
do not belong to the sacred deposit of revelation, such as questions of author- 
ship, date, method of composition of books of the Bible.] Ernesto Buonaiuti, 
D.D. ‘St. Francis of Assisi in Modern Critical Thought.’ ‘ Studies ’"—Francis 
E. Cigot, D.D., ‘Divorce in the New Testament.’ Anonymous, ‘The Real 
Presence in the Fathers.’ ‘ Notes and Reviews.’ 
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Tae Catnotic Worip. Jan., 1907. €. M. Searle, €.8,?,, ‘The Recent 
Results of Psychical Research.’ J, J. Keane, D.D,, ‘ The Catholic Hierarchy.’ 
L. E, Lapham, ‘ Fogazzaro and his Trilogy.’ R,H. Benson, ‘The State of 
Religion in England.’ W., d, Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Reinforcement of the Bond of 
Faith.’ J, J. Fox, 0.D., ‘The Relations of Church and State.’—Feb.—W. J, 
Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Reinforcement of the Bond of Faith, II.’ M, D, Petre, ‘The 
Fallacy of Undenominationalism.’ W, C, Robinson, ‘ Religious Controversy.’ 
K. iynan, ‘ Catholics and the New Testament.’ A, Lloyd, M.A,, ‘A School of 
the Prophets for Japan.’ [Japan does not believe Christianity, because of 
faulty presentation.}—March—C, M. Searle, C.8.P., ‘The Recent Results of 
Psychical Research.’ F. Aveling, D.D., “Mr. Campbell’s New Theology.’ 
d. J. Fox, D.D.,‘ The Relations of Church and State, II.’ P.C. Smyth, ‘ Song 
of St. Fechin.’ V. M‘Nabb, 0,P.,‘ “ What think ye of Christ?”’ M. M. 
Maxwell Scott, ‘ The Nuns of the Visitation at Rouen.’ 


Tae Hrssert Journat. Vol. V. No. 2. Jan., 1907. Pref. Campbell 
Fraser, ‘ Our Final Venture.’ [Argues that the faith of modern science, that 
is, faith in a physical cosmos, justifies man’s final venture of ethico-religious 
faith in the divine]. Prof. A. 0. Lovejoy, ‘The Entangling Alliance of Religion 
and History.’ [Urges that Christian faith ought to be independent of all 
historical details ; in reality goes far to prove that the Christian Church and 
faith demand an infallible teaching authority.] Paul Sabatier, ‘La Crise 
Religieuse en France et en Italie.” [Regards the advanced religious move- 
ment in France and Italy as making for new life and real development in the 
Catholic Church.}] G. C. Coulton, M.A., ‘ The Failure of the Friars.’ Prof, R. S. 
Conway, D.Litt., ‘ The Messianic Idea in Vergil.’ Rev, R. J. Gampbe'l, M.A., ‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Atonement as influenced by Semitic Religious Ideas.’ Rev, 
H. Rashdall, D. Litt., ‘A Grave Peril to the Liberty of Churchmen.’ [Objects 
strongly to the recommendation of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
which suggests that in cases of doubt the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
establishment should be authorised to interpret for the Court of Final Appeal 
the teaching and practice of the Church of England.] Rev. Carl. $. Patton, 
*The New Theism.’ Rev. F. F. Grensted, M.A., ‘The “Eternal Now” in Anglican 
Theology.” Hugh MacCall, ‘Chance or Purpose.’ [A suggestive criticism of 
some Atheistic arguments.] Basil de Selincourt, ‘ The Parallelism of Religion 
and Art.’ W. R. Boyce Gibson, ‘A Peace Policy for Idealists.’ Discussions. 
Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


PaLesTINE ExpPLoRaTION Funp. Quarterly Statement.—Jan., 1907 | 
Philip J. Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East.’ W. E. Jennings Bramley, 
“The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula’ (continued). James Simpson,‘ The 
Date of the Crucifixion.’ Stanley A. Cook, M.A., ‘ Ancient Palestine.’ €, W. C. 
Masterman, M.A., ‘ The Trees and Shrubs of the Holy Land.’ Rev. W. F. Birch, 
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* Golgotha on Mount Zion.’ [Argues that the true site of Calvary is on Mount 
Zion.} ‘ Notices of New Books and Foreign Publications.’ 


Tue Exposirory Times. Vol. XVIII. No. 4. Jan., 1907. “ Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ Rev. J. M‘Connachie, M.A., ‘The Liberal Movement in 
Germany.’ Prof, Fritz Hommel, Ph.D., ‘ Recent Biblical Archeology ’"— ‘ The 
Ark of Jahweh.’ ‘ Literature.’ Rev. Vincent M‘Nabb, 0.P., ‘The Christ of 
the Fourth Gospel.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ ‘Contributions and 
Comments.’ [Among others a contribution from Sir W. M. Ramsay on the 
date of St. Polycarp’s martyrdom.}] Vol. XVIII. No. 5. Feb., 1907.— 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof, Adolph Deissmann, ‘The New Testa- 
ment in the light of Recent Discoveries.’ ‘Literature.’ Rev. John 
M‘Connachie, M.A., ‘The Liberal Movement in Germany.’ ‘ Recent 
Foreign Theology.’ Prof, A H. Sayce, D.D., ‘The Archzological Analysis of 
the Book of Genesis.’ [Deals with the genealogy of Abraham.] ‘ Contribu- 
tions and Comments.’ Vol. XVIII. No. 6. March, 1907.—‘ Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ [Among others, an interesting note on an article which 
appeared in the last number of the Church Quarterly Review. The article in 
question shows that the vocabulary of the Pastoral Epistles is not post- 
Pauline.] Prof. W. Sanday, ‘ Prof. Burkitt on the Gospel History.’ [The 
reviewer takes the author seriously to task for rejecting the Johannine author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel.] ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. John 
M‘Connachie, M.A.. ‘The Liberal Movement in Germany.’ ‘ Literature.’ 
‘Contributions and Comments.’ 


Tue Princeton THEeotocicaL Review. Jan., 1907. W. P. Armstrong, 
*The Resurrection and the Origin of the Church in Jerusalem.’ J. B. Kelso, 
“Medieval Mariolatry.’ J. P. Hoskins, ‘German influence on Religious Life 
and Thought in America during the Colonial Period.’ GC. R. Erdman, ‘ Modern 
Practical Theology.’ A. Brummelkamp, ‘ Revision of Article Thirty-six of the 
Confessio Belgica.’ J. de Witt, ‘Relations of Church History to Preaching.’ 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY (Protestant). Vol. XI. No. 1. 
January, 1907. H. €. Mabie, ‘Paul Carus.’ F.A. Christie, ‘Has Christi- 
anity the Moral Right to Supplant the Ethnic Faiths?’ (Three articles 
containing a plea for and defence of Christian Missions to the heathen, with 
indications of causes of failure in the past, and of suggestions of proper 
methods for the future.] F. Ciesebrecht, ‘The Moral Level of the Old 
Testament Scriptures.’ [Deals with the difficulties against the inspiration 
of the Old Testament derived from its apparently low moral code.) A. Allen 
Forrest, ‘ The Cry “ Back to Christ.” Its Implication.’ [The cry is incon- 
sistent with the principle of development, is unscientific and pre-evolutionary- 
Modern science is the God of the authoress, modern work of thought her idol.] 
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F. C. Porter, ‘The Sufficiency of the Religion of Jesus.’ B. B. Warfield, 
* Afriac and the Beginnings of Christian Latin Literature.’ W.,Rauschenbasch 
* The Influence of Historical Studies on Theology.’ GC. R. Cregory, ‘ Critica] 
Note.’ I. John v. 7-8. 


Revue Brsiiqve INTERNATIONALE. Jan., 1907. ‘Communications de 
la Commission Pontificale pour les études bibliques.’ M. van Hoonacker, 
‘Notes d’exégése sur quelques passages difficiles d’Osée.’ M. Coppieters, 
* Le décret des Apétres’ (Act xv. 28-29). [An elaborate defence of what is 
known as the Eastern text of Acts xv. 28-29, containing four prohibitions 
and wanting the regula aurea.] R.P. Dhorme, ‘Le séjour des morts chez les 
Babyloniens et les Hébreux.’ ‘Melanges.’ Mgr. Mercati, ‘ Notes d’ancienne 
littérature chrétienne.’ R. P, Lagrange, ‘ Le livre de la Sagesse, sa doctrine 
des fins derniéres.’ R. P. M. Abel, ‘ Notes d’archéologie chrétienne sur le Sinai.’ 
* Recensions.’ ‘ Bulletin.’ 


Revue D’Historre Eccriéstastique. Adhemar d’Ales, ‘ L’auteur de la 
Passio Perpetux.’ Paul Furnier, ‘Etude sur les Fausses Décretales.’ V., 
“Les Fausses Décrétales, Le Saint Siége (suite et fin).’ A. Fierens, ‘La 
question franciscaine.’ Le M.S. II. 2326 de la Bibliothéque royale de 
Belgique. L. Willaert, ‘ Negociations politico religieuses entre | Angleterre 
et les Pays Bas catholiques (1598-1625).’ Intervention des Archiducs en 
faveur du Catholicisme en Angleterre. Comptes Rendus. Chronique. 
Bibliographie. 


Le Muston. Vol. VII, n. 4. £E, Blochet, ‘Etudes sur l’esotcrisme 
mussulman.’ Leon Maes ‘ Lettres inédites d’André Schott.’ 


Revue Benepictine. D. D. de Bruyne, ‘ Prologues bibliques d’origine 
Marcionite.’ D. H. Schuster, ‘ L’Abbaye de Farfa et sa restauration au XI. 
siécle.” D. G. Morin, ‘ Un critique en liturgie au XII." siécle. Le traité inédit 
d’Hervé de Bourgdieu De Correctione quarundam Lectionum.’ D. U. Berliere; 
‘Les évéques auxiliaires de Thérouanne: Melanges et Documents.’ D. H. 
Quentin, ‘1. Un témoinage sur le Codex Corvinianus des Epitres de 8. Ignace. 
u. ‘ Jean de Jerusalem et le commentaire sur les Evangiles attribué & Théo- 
phile d’Antioche.’ D.€. Morin, I., ‘A propos des fragments grecs de 8. 
Jérome sur les Psaumes, publiés dans les Anecdota Maredsolana.’ II., ‘ Notes 
@hagiographie toscane.’ P. Guidi, ‘La liste inédite des diptyques de la 
liturgie de Lucques & l’époque lombarde.’ D. U. Berlitre, I., ‘ Une lettre de 
Frédéric de Laroche, évéque d’Acre et archevéque de Tyr (1153-1161).’ IE., 
* Statuts du chapitre général bénédictin de la province de Sens (Mai, 1229).’ 
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Comptes Rendus. Notes. Bibliographiques. [In connexion with the 
Revue Benedictine it may be well to mention that an excellent index of the 
review from its inception (1884) till the year 1904 has just been published- 
The index is divided into three parts—one giving a list of the authors who 
contributed, one with an analysis of the subjects dealt with, and one dealing 
with the books reviewed during the period. Such an index will be found 
invaluable for the student of any branch of ecclesiastical science. ] 


Rivista Storico-CriITICA DELLE Scienze TEoLocice. December, 1906. 
V. Ermoni, ‘La teologia di san Paolo.’ £. Buonajuti, ‘Il millenarismo dj 
Ireneo.’ U. Mannucci, ‘Su le recenti teorie circa l’evoluzione storica dei 
Sacramenti.’ NN. Turchi, Bollettino di Storia delle Religioni.’—January.— 
C. Cutope, ‘La fede nella divinitd del Cristo durante l’etd apostolica- 
L. Caetani di Teano, “ Cause della decadenza dell’impero Sassanida alla vigilia 
dell’invasione araba.’ . Michelini, ‘Il ““Comandamento nuovo.”’ E. 
Buonajuti, * Bollettino di Storia Ecclesiastica—Evo antico..—¥ebruary.— 
C. Cutope, ‘ La fede nella divinita del Cristo durante l’eta apostolica.’ L. Chiesa, 
“Il parallelismo psicofisico e le sue interpretazioni nelle diverse scuole filoso’ 
fiche.” A. Palmieri, ‘I Padri spirituali nei Monasteri d’Oriente e la storia 
della confessione sacramentale.’ U. Mannucci, ‘ La didascalia nella Chiesa 
primitiva.’ F. Mari, “jBollettino Biblico—Nuovo Testamento.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE Revur. 6 Jahrgang: 8 Jan., 1907. Kultur u. Katholiz- 
ismus: Endres, ‘Martin Deutinger’; Dyroff, ‘Antonio Rosmini’ ; Popp, 
* Eduard v. Steinle’; Seidenberger, ‘ Otto Willmann und seine Bildungslehre’ 
(Mausbach). Barry, ‘The Tradition of Scripture’ (Bludau). Kessler, 
“Vergleichende Religionswissenschaft und Inspiration’ (Nikel). Hoberg, 
‘Moses und der Pentateuch’ (Nikel). Rauschen, ‘ Florilegium patristicum : 
Fasc. VI. Tertulliani Apologeticus ’ (Feder). Schiktanz, ‘ Die Hilarius-Frag- 
mente’ (H. Koch). Hahn, ‘Thomas Bradwardinus und seine Lehre von der 
menschlichen Willensfreiheit’ (Willmann). Ostler, ‘Die Psychologie des 
Hugo v. St. Victor’ (Willmann). Marx, ‘ Nikolaus v. Cues und seine Stif- 
tungen’ (Falk). Hermelink, ‘Die theologische Fakultat in Tubingen vor 
der Reformation’ (Paulus). Ceier, ‘Die Durchfiihrung der kirchlichen 
Reformen Josephs II. im vorderésterreichischen Breisgau’ (Lauchert). 
Sattel, ‘Martin Deutingers Gotteslehre’ (Géttler). Schell, ‘ Apologie des 
Christentums: 2 Bd. Jahve und Christus’ (v. Tessen-Wesierski). Abad» 
‘ El Culto de la Immaculada Concepcion en la ciudad de Burgos’ (Dentler). 
Berninger ‘Die Ablasse, ihr Wesen und Gebrauch’ (A. Koch).—26 Jan.— 
Ein neues System der christlichen Lehre: Wendt, ‘System der christlichen 
Lehre’ (Atzberger). Zapletal, ‘Das Buch Kohelet kritisch und metrisch 
Untersucht, iibersetzt und erklirt’ (Feldmann). Disteldorf, ‘Die Aufer- 
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stehung Jesu Christi’ (Rademacher). Linsenmayer, ‘Die Bekimpfung des 
Christentums durch den rémischen Staat’ (Rauschen). Lindemann, ‘ Des 
h. Hilarius v. Poitiers “ Liber Mysteriorum ”’ (Mercati). Minges, ‘ Ist Duns 
Skotus Indeterminist ?’ (Baur). Schonfelder, ‘Die Agende der Didzese Schwerin 
von 1521’ (Franz). Einig, ‘ Glauben u. Wissen in wechselseitiger Férderung ° 
(Jos. Schulte). Thieme, ‘ Die christliche Demut. I. Hilfte: Wortgeschichte 
und die Demut bei Jesus’ (Cathrein). Mausbach, ‘ Altchristliche und moderne 
Gedanken uber Frauenberuf’ (A. Koch). Mocchegiani, ‘ Jurisprudentia 
ecclesiastica, Tom. I-III.’ (Knecht). Nestoriana (Mercati).—14 Febr.— 
Sloet, ‘Het Boek der Rechters’. Jansen, ‘Het eerste en tweede Boek der 
Koningen’; Schets, ‘ Het derde u. vierde Boek der Koningen ’ (Riessler). 
Smith, ‘Der vorchristliche Christus * (Hackspill). Fillion, ‘S. Pierre’ 
(Steinmann). Durell, ‘The Historic Church’ (Funk). Beissell, ‘ Geschichte 
der Evangelienbiicher in der ersten Hialfte des Mittelalters’ (Kolberg). 
Steinberger, ‘Die Jesuiten u. die Friedensfrage’ (J. Schmidt). Hollweck, 
‘ Dr. Philipp Herhgneréthers Lehrbuch des Katholichen Kirchrechts. 2 Aufl.’ 
(Eichmann). Pesch, ‘ Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie I. Bd.’ (Thielemann).— 
2 Marz.—Jansen, ‘ Het Beek Ecclesiasticus’ (Peters). Celbhaus, ‘ Propheten 
u. Psalmisten’ (Happel). Bonaccorsi, ‘ Letture scelte dal N. Test.’ (Dausch). 
Lietzmann, ‘ Der Brief an die Rémer erklart’ (Tillmann). Gaul, ‘ Die Abfas- 
sungsverhiltnisse der pseudojustinischen Cohortatio ad Graecos’ (Emmerich), 
Widmann, ‘ Die Echtheit der Mahnrede Justins d. M. an die Heiden’ (Emmerich), 
Lietzmann, ‘ Apollinaris v. Laodicea u. seine Schule’ (H. Koch). Hurter, 
* Nomenclator literarius theol. cathol.’ Ed. III. Tom. IT. (Diekamp). Konig, 
*Kard. Giordano Orsini’ (Wurm). Detmer u. Krumbholtz, ‘ Zwei Schriften 
des Miinsterschen Weidertaufers Bern. Rothmann’ (Linneborn). Steinhuber, 
* Gescichte des Kollegium Germanicum in Rom.’ 2 Aufl. Bd. 1 u. 2 (Paulus). 
dungnitz ‘Die Breslauer Germaniker’ (Paulus). H. de Montefortino, ‘ Ven 
J. D. Scoti Summa theologica.’ Tom. 1-6. Frassen, ‘Scotus academicus.’ 
Tom. 1-12 (Margreth). Koch, ‘Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie’ (Mausbach). 
‘Uber die Ostertafel des h. Cyrill v. Alexandrien’ (Mercati). Kleinere 
Mitteilungen. Biicher u. Zeitschriftenschau. 


THEOLOGISCHE QuarRTascHRiFT. Belser, ‘ Beitrige zur Erklaérung des 
Johannesevangeliums.’ Vetter, ‘Die Armenische Paulus-Apokalypse.’ 
Minges, ‘Der Wert der guten Werke nach Duns Scotus.’ Sagmiiller, ‘ Zur 
entstehung und Bedeutung der Formel “ Salva Sedis auctoritate” in den 
pipstlichen Privilegien.’ Rezensionen. Analekten. 


ZeITscHRIFT FiR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Untersuchungen und Essays 
I., Schlossman, ‘Tertullian un lichte der jurisprudenz.’ II., Dietterle, 
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‘Die Summe Confessorum Analekten.’ 1., Ficker, ‘Eine Sammlung von 
Abschwérungs formeln.’! 1., Funk, ‘Ein Reliquienverzeichnis des Osna 
briicker Domes aus dem jahr 1343.’ _rv., Wernle, ‘ Zum Briefswechsel Calvins.’ 
v., Leipoldt, ‘ Der neue armenische Irenaus.’ Register. Bibliographie. 


Revue Des Sciences ParILosopHiqueEs ET THEOLOGIQUES. Vol.1. No.1. 
Janvier, 1907. P.M. de Muvvyuck, 0.P., ‘ Les bases pychologiques du mécani- 
cisme.’ [Purports to show that the real foundations of Mechanical 
Atomism as a theory explanatory of the Phenomean of nature, are psycho- 
logical and subjective rather than cosmological and objective.] _B. Allo, 0.P. 
‘Germe et ferment.’ [Deals with vatious theories of development of 
dogma and Christianity.] L. Goy, ‘ L’idée de Dieu dans les Apocryphes de 
YAncien Testament.’ A. Humbert, ‘Le probléme des sources théologiques 
au XVI siécle.’ A. Blanche, ‘ Bulletin de philosophie. Metaphysique.’ 
A. Lemonveyer, 0.P., ‘ Bulletin de théologie biblique.’ 

Tae Catuouic University Butietin. Vol. XII. No. 4. Oct., 1906. [This 
number was not forwarded to us in time to be noticed in our January issue.} 
Lester B. Donohue, ‘The Ethics of Gambling.” James A. Burns, ‘A 
History of Catholic Parochial Schools in the United States.’ P. J. M‘Cormick, 
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Modern Cheories on the Historical 
Formation of Catholicism. 


Tue formation of Catholicism is an historical problem 
which criticism has raised only in our day. The Catholic 
controversialists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
concentrated their efforts on the notes of the Church, 
especially her apostolicity—the Church’s perpetual possession, 
the testimony that she bears to herself, are the titles upon 
which M6hler still relied (1832). If we believe Ritschl, 
Neander (1842) was the first to introduce the historical method 
into the investigation of the origin of the “ creation ’’—so 
he regarded it—of “Catholic Christianity”; then after 
Neander came Baur (1853) in the palmy days of the school 
of Tiibingen. Next, and by way of reaction against the 
Tiibingen views, comes Ritschl himself with the second 
edition of his Entstehwng der Altkatholischen Kirche (1857). 
From that time the ecclesiological problem has risen to 
the highest rank of importance, an importance recognised 
by Harnack in his Dogmengeschichte (1885), and still more 
by Sohm in his Kirchenrecht (1892). 

Meantime, Weizsicker, in his Apostolische Zeitalter (1886), 
traced back to the first century the essential premises of 
the Church, and opposed the too mechanical theorising 
of Ritschl and of Harnack. Sohm, preoccupied with 
determining the genesis of ecclesiastical law, offered a 
similar opposition. If truth is reached only by successive 
approximations, it may be said that criticism has tended 
to approach more and more to a comprehensive view. 
But is there not still too much of the systematic spirit 
in its assertions? Let us examine them, and so try to 
answer the question. 

The best exposé of the views now received among Protestant 
historians has been given in French by A. Sabatier,’ upon 
whom we shall depend for the following presentation. 

A. Sabatier, Les religions @autorit et la religion de 0 Esprit (Paris, 1904) 
p- 47, foll. To this may be added M. Harnack’s summary, Kirche und Staat 
bis zur Griindung der Staatskirche, in the volume entitled Die christliche 
ace (Berlin, 1906), pp. 129-160, Hinneberg’s Coll, Die Cultur der 

wart. 
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1. The first position amounts to an assertion that the 
idea of a Church is foreign to the Gospel of Jesus." 

2. The Christian communities of the first age—for 
from the first age Christianity formed itself into com- 
munities—are distinguished by a common faith in 
the speedy and triumphant return of the Christ, and 
this absorbing faith takes away from them all 
anxiety for the future and all thought of a permanent 
establishment. ” 

3. The Christian communities of the first age, because 
they lived in this feverish expectation of the sapovcia, 
had no need of ‘any discipline: the individual gifts 
(charisms) bestowed by the Spirit upon different members 
of the community responded to all their needs. It was 
the Spirit acting in the faithful who thus determined the 
vocations and assigned to the different members, accord- 
ing to the faculties or the zeal of each, the various 
ministries and offices, which were regarded merely as 
provisional, Thus, in the beginning, all the members 
of the community are equal, next they are distinguished 
solely by the variety of the gifts of the Spirit, finally the 
charism becomes a permanent ecclesiastical function. 
Subordinate to or coequal with the Apostles, prophets 
and teachers, “‘ who held directly their call from God alone, 
and who were essentially itinerant, each community gives 
itself priests, or ancients, bishops and deacons: thus arose 
parallel to the itinerant apostolate the permanent local 
authority by which it was gradually replaced and absorbed.” ® 

In this evolution, everywhere the same, of all the primi- 
tive Christian communities, there is neither previous 
divine institution nor miracle, “but simply the play of 
— general laws that control social phenomena of this 
order.” 


* Sabatier, p. 58. C/. Harnack, Kirche wnd Staat, p. 131. 

*Sabat er, p. 59. It is to be noted that the critics are inclining to suppress 
this “ eschatological stage” and to conceive Christianity as a “ Church” as 
soon as Jesus disappeared. See Weizsiicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter 
(Tiibingen, 1902), pp. 35-42. P. Wernle, Die Anjange unserer Religion 
(Tiibingen, 1901), pp. 77-82. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte. T. I. (Freiburg, 
1894), pp. 75-76. 


* Sabatier, pp. 60-61. C/. R. Schm, Kirchenrecht. T. I. (Leipzig, 1892), 
pp. 22-28. 
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4, Meanwhile “the evolution of every organism is 
governed by a guiding idea, which is, as it were, its ideal 
latent soul. This idea is not wanting here any more than 
elsewhere.” 

M. Sabatier does not say that this guiding idea is recognis- 
able in the Judaeo-Christian communities. He notes it 
only in the communities founded by St. Paul, which, he 
says, had from the beginning a very lively consciousness 
of their spiritual unity, so that above the particular and 
local churches there appears the idea of the Church of God 
or of the Christ, one and universal. This unity is nothing 
external or visible, it is a communion of souls; it is the 
-mystical body of which the invisible Christ is the head. 
It must not be thought that it is founded upon unity of 
government, upon certain rites or dogmas even; it is 
entirely moral. The Church is the pure and holy bride of 
Christ, she looks for her spouse who is to come from heaven. 
“This Pauline notion of the Church of Christ, like all the 
Apostle’s theology, is essentially ideal and transcendant.” 
Nevertheless, we must “recognise here the great idea 
which is to govern the evolution of the Christian com- 
munities and make it issue in the constitution of the 
Catholic Church.” For “every religious and moral idea 
tends to manifest itself outwardly and realise itself in 
facts.” ! 

5. If the Pauline conception of the Church, as the mystical 
body of Christ, has had this influence in the genesis of 
Catholicism, the reason is to be found in the great success 
of the Pauline missions throughout the Roman Empire 
and in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
nation in 70 A.D. Starting from that moment “the 
centre of gravity of nascent Christianity is shifted for 
ever.” The Judaeo-Christian element, which, according 
to M. Sabatier represents “ primitive orthodoxy,” having 
failed to hinder the Christian missions to the Gentiles, 
declines and disappears. The great bulk of Gentile 
Christians took up a middle position between the Pauline 
theology which they were incapable of comprehending and 
the Judaizing claims to which they were essentially opposed, 


‘ paws pp. 61-63. Cf. Sohm, pp. 16-22. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte. 
- L, p. 85. ; 
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“Thus was formed a sort of elementary and neutral 
doctrine, composed partly of the wisdom of Greece, partly 
of the tradition of Israel”: such was the theology of the 
Apostolic Fathers, first foundation of the Catholic faith. ' 

6. This Graeco-Roman Christianity had need of a centre 
around which it might rally. Rome lay to hand. “The 
capital of the Empire was destined from the first to become 
the capital of Christianity.” This is a fact of the social 
order which was inevitable. And “in the formation of the 
Catholic Church the action of Roman genius will be 
decisive,” for this genius, in no way speculative or mystical, 
is the genius of law and government.’ 

7. M. Sabatier has discovered in the Pauline conception 
of the Church as mystical body of Christ the idea which, 
realising itself in facts, will produce Catholicism. This 
realisation, he says, is already noticeable in the Pastoral 
Epistles, which, according to him, effect the transition, 
in the first years of the second century, from the Apostolic 
communities, dominated by the charismatic inspiration, 
to the Catholic Church which was about to appear. About 
the same period—that is, in the beginning of the second 
century—was written for the first time the name Catholic 
Church, destined for so great a future. St. Ignatius is 
the first to mention it, in the Epistle to the Smyrnzans. 
As yet it is only a “general expression,” designating the 
great Church, the common body of the faithful, in opposi- 
tion to sects, and heresies, and schools, that abound on all 
sides. This undefined mass is to become an organised 
and conscious society only after there shall have been 
introduced into this scattered and confused Christianity 
two elements: a statutory rule of faith accepted by all 
the churches as the expression of the Apostolic tradition, and 
an episcopal government strong enough to reduce the whole to 
unity. “* The two crises of Gnosticism and Montanism, arising 
exactly between 130 and 150 A.D., and destined to continue 
for nearly a century, will supply both elements.” * 

Sabatier, p. 68. Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte.”> T. I.," pp. 207-210. 

*Sabatier, p. 69. Cf. Harnack, Kirche wnd Staat, p. 136; Renan, Con- 
férences @ Angleterre (Paris, 1880). 

*Sabatier, p. 70. Cf. Harnack, Kirche und Staat, p. 138, and for the 
development of this theme Dogmengesch, T. I., pp. 319-454. See also 


F. Loofs, Dogmengesch (Halle, 1906), pp. 129-139. Itis the leading thesis of 
Ritschl, Entstehung, pp. 217 foll. 
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These decisive crises are ascribed to the period 150-180, 
under Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. ‘“ Within the 
vat where all the vintage lies gathered, a fermentation is 
going on, an intense activity, the rapid decomposition of 
the old elements and the slow formation of a new system, 
both constituting the crisis from which the Catholic theory 
of the Church has arisen.” ' Rome saw the danger that 
threatened “the yet unformed Christianity of the second 
century,” on the left from Gnosticism, inasmuch as it was 
an invasion of Christianity by the Greek spirit of specula- 
tion and an attempt to absorb Christianity into the general 
philosophy of the time; on the right from Montanism, 
which was a return to “the prophetic spirit,’ with its 
charisms, its moral rigorism and its preaching of the near 
approach of the wapovaia, 

8. Rome met the former danger by sanctioning a rule of 
faith, which she set up “by adding some definite, clear- 
cut propositions to the formula of baptism”: thus, at 
Rome, between the years 150 and 160, arose the Apostles’ 
Creed, “first and venerable monument of Catholic 
orthodoxy,” which passed rapidly from the Church of 
Rome to the other churches.’ 

9. As to the danger from Montanism, more time was 
needed to combat it, but finally the bishops everywhere 
succeeded in triumphing over the prophets and the individual 
inspiration of the faithful. The consequence of this victory 
was that from that time the Holy Spirit should have 
for its authentic organ the hierarchy alone. Rome com- 
pleted the victory by inventing the theory of Apostolic 


succession, which has become the basis of episcopal 
authority.° 


From this exposé of M. Sabatier’s we shall take up the 
articles one by one, passing rapidly over those that come 
first. 

1. That the idea of a church is foreign to the Gospel of 
Jesus, and even, we are assured, irreconcilable with that 
Gospel, is held by Protestants as certain and practically 
unquestionable. We shall not delay upon the point here, 


* Sabatier, p. 76. 
* Ibid., p. 79. 
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having stated elsewhere ' the reasons we have for finding, 
in what is reported of the Galilean preaching of Jesus, 
the idea and first lineaments of the Church. 

2. It is taken for granted that the first Christian com- 
munities had no desire for a permanent organisation, for 
a Rechtsbildung, because their horizon was circumscribed 
by the expectation of the approaching zapoveia. 

We encounter here in its nakedness the essential inconsis- 
tency of the theory which would seek to confine the teaching 
of Jesus to a message narrowly apocalyptic. Had the 
message of Jesus been merely such, it could never have 
survived ; for this reason, in the first place, that it could 
scarcely have taken root except in the Jewish soil that was 
penetrated with the teaching of prophets and apocalypses, 
and in the second place, particularly, because it would have 
been hopelessly discredited by the indefinite postponement 
of Christ’s coming. Renan has said with much historic 
sense: ‘‘ Founded upon a belief in the end of the world, 
which the years, as they rolled by, were bound to prove 
erroneous, the Galilean congregation seemed destined only 
to dissolve in anarchy.”’ If, therefore, this handful of 
Galileans were not swamped in their eschatology, the reason, 
no doubt, is because the eschatology was not everything 
for them, nor even the essence of their faith, M. Harnack 
had corrected in anticipation the error of Sabatier when he 
laid down the principle that the Gospel was more than an 
apocalyptic message derived from the Old Testament, 
being “something new”’—namely, “the creation of a 
universal religion founded upon that of the Old Testament ” * 
and founded, let us add, on the person of Christ. 

If such was the horizon of the Gospel, shall we say that 
the first Christian communities took no thought of any 
permanent organisation ? We know that the communities 
existed in numbers. How did the first of them swarm, 
so to speak? In order that it should swarm as it did, 
must it not have realised the duty of an unlimited 
propaganda? And have we not here a first indication 


* 1 Bulletin de litt. eccl., 1904, pp. 27-61.; L’ Enseignement de Jésus (Paris, 
1905), pp. 174-188. 
* Marc- Aurel, p. 407. 


* Dogmengesch. T.1., p. 41. 
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of the action of an apostolate, of that apostolate of which 
M. Sabatier hardly mentions the name ? 

3. We are asked to believe that the Christian communities 
of the first age, hypnotised by the expectation of the 
mapovola, were subject to no other influence than that of 
the Spirit. The charisms laid hold of the first disciples, 
and the diversity of the charisms created the first 
elements of organisation. M. Sabatier here has recourse 
to the hypothesis of M. Sohm, in whose view the first 
organisation of the Church was purely charismatic. The 
ecclesiastical would thus be an evolution of the charismatic 
organisation. 

Here, again, Renan has taken a more just view, when he 
writes: “‘The free prophecy, the charisms, the gift of 
tongues, the individual inspiration, were more than enough 
to reduce everything to the proportions of an ephemeral 
sect, as one sees so frequently in America and in England. 
Individual inspiration creates, but destroys forthwith 
what it has created. After liberty there is need of a rule.” 
Renan continues: ‘‘The work of Jesus might be con- 
sidered as secured on the day when it was admitted that 
the Church has a direct power, a power representing that 
of Jesus. From that time the Church dominates the 
individual, expels him, if necessary, from her bosom. 
Soon the Church, an unstable and changing body, is re- 
presented by the elders; the powers of the Church become 
the powers of a clergy that dispenses all graces, inter- 
vening between God and the faithful. Inspiration 
from the individual to the community. The Church is 
become everything in Christianity; one step more, and 
the bishop becomes everything in the church.” * 

In these few lines, Renan has well pointed out the power- 
lessness of individual inspiration to beget anything else 
than anarchy. Starting from this psychological fact, we 
ask M. Sabatier and M. Sohm: Why was this anarchy 
not produced ? And we ask Renan, in turn: Was it only 
when the work of Jesus was compromised by the out- 
pouring and infection of charisms that it was rescued by 
a discipline ? 

To charisms productive of disorder and confusion Renan 


? Marec-Aurel, p. 408. 
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opposes in each community the ancients, or priests :) but if 
the priests did not owe their office to some superior charism, 
whence came the power they exercised over the charisms 
themselves? In no way could order have issued from 
charismatic anarchy, unless prior to the effusion of these 
charisms an authority had existed, and this authority can 
be no other than that of the apostolate. 

We are forced, then, whether there be question of the 
preaching and propaganda of the first days or of establish- 
ing order amid the confusion of charisms, to presuppose 
the apostolate as the moving and controlling element, 
without which there is only chaos and inertia. M. Sohm 
himself is led to recognise in the Apostles this power— 
this plenitude of power—and from the very first within 
the primitive community of Jerusalem: he recognises 
that the Apostles sum up in themselves all the gifts of the 
Spirit, the ministry of the word as well as of the Eucharist 
and of alms.’ He pretends to explain everything by 
charisms, but is he sure that the apostolate is a charism ? 
The apostolate sets itself above charisms and regulates 
them. Why ? if not because it is an authority established 
by Christ Himself, and therefore can be effectively opposed 
to the powers called forth by the Spirit. M. Weizsacker 
had discerned much better what he calls the legislative 
power of the Apostles over the churches of the Apostolic 
age, and had noted carefully that this power had nothing 
in common with a charism: the churches found their law 
in the words of the Lord, but those words did not meet 
every case, and the decisions of the Apostles became their 
necessary complement: “thus the word of the Apostle 
founded a true common law,” ? the choice of the Apostles— 
of the twelve—having been due to Jesus in person. This 
is enough. In like manner, M. Harnack, who is a little 
too much inclined to mix up Apostles with prophets and 
teachers, in order the better to explain the powers of the 
former by the gifts of the latter, admits that the Apostles 
enjoyed, in the churches of the first generation, an authority 
as to that which was recognised in the precepts 
of the Saviour.’ Here, then, we have in the hands of the 


* Kirchenrecht, p. 43. * Apostol. Zeitalt., p. 597. 
* Dogmengesch. T.I., p. 94. 
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Apostles a power that is direct, a power representing that 
of Jesus, a power productive of all discipline, of all 
Rechtsbildung, a power permanent, and regulating all the 
individual and fluctuating charisms. 

That the members of the primitive community were equal, 
and that the charisms set up distinctions among them, we 
readily admit, on condition that the primordial power 
of the apostolate be granted. But to say that every per- 
manent ecclesiastical function is a charism, which is in 
some way fixed and prescribed, is, it would seem, to 
advance a conjecture as improbable as it is gratuitous, 
for the first permanent ecclesiastical function that appears 
is that of priests or ancients—to which no charism corre- 
sponds—and the same can be said in regard to bishops 
and deacons. How much more plausible is the traditional 
theory, which derives the episcopate not from a transforma- 
tion of .we know not what charisms, but from the very 
powers of the apostolate? And how much more easily 
can we explain in this hypothesis the fact that in all the 
communities the episcopate was established on the same 
basis? Is it not resting satisfied with mere words, to 
explain this uniformity of development by the “play of 
the general laws that control social phenomena of this 
order ?”? 

We conclude that charisms have not had the part that 
M. Sabatier, following M. Sohm, attributes to them in 
the genesis of church organisation. What influence are 
we to allow to the idea of the invisible Church ? 

4. M. Sabatier has had no trouble in discovering in 
St. Paul the Church as mystical body of Christ: he sees 


*To be precise:] to the hypothesis of the charismatic origin of the 
hierarchy, we oppose the assertion of its apostolic origin, an assertion which, 
apart from every dogmatic consideration, we regard as the only one founded 
on probability and on fact. Meantime, we do not intend to deny the influence 
which must have been exercised upon the formation of the organisation of 
the churches (1) by the institutions which governed the synagogues, and which 
a religion sprung from the Jews could not ignore, and (2) by the very conditions 
of life and thought which were imposed upon the faithful by a religion so 
essentially social as Christianity. M. Duchesne, Origines du Culte (Paris, 
1898), pp. 7-10, has allowed their due share of influence to these two his- 
torical elements. On the contrary, M. Harnack, Kirche und Staat, p. 132, 
exaggerates it. We would say the same in regard to the supposed influence 
of municipal institutions: they were never an object of imitation in the 
churches. Duchesne, p. 12. 
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there the guiding idea, which has directed the evolution 
of the Christian communities and brought it to Catholicism. 
The eclecticism of M. Sabatier has permitted him to take 
this fragment of a theory from M. Sohm, in whose judg- 
ment the term éx«ncia was employed from the beginning 
to designate Christianity in general, the new people of God 
formed by the Christians scattered throughout the world ; 
he may have taken it also from M. Harnack, who sees 
in the spiritual unity of Christians separated from the 
Jewish people and constituting henceforth the true Israel, 
an affirmation of a faith of which they were conscious from 
the first, and which was at once operative.' 

In this view, the idea of the Church of God would not 
be exclusively Pauline; it would pertain to Christianity 
by the mere fact that the latter, in separating from Judaism, 
was denationalised. 

We realise, in connection with this point, the embarrass- 
ment of the critics who, attached to the idea of a Church 
invisible, attempt to account for its formation. For M. 
Sabatier, it is a Pauline creation. For M. Harnack it is 
an irresistible induction of the Christian conscience in 
search of an ideal unity that should take the place of the 
racial unity of the people of God. The hypothesis of 
M. Harnack seems very weak, because one cannot see why 
the converted Gentiles should have felt any necessity 
to substitute for the racial unity of the people of God, 
which they had never experienced, an ideal unity which 
nothing in themselves demanded. We should prefer to 
say, with M. Sabatier, that the communities founded by 
St. Paul, “children of the same father,’ had “family 
bonds that were very close.” But were those bonds really 
due to the fact that the churches had been founded by St. 
Paul? Had St. Paul been in every case the only missionary 
they had known? Was the Roman community, which 
he had never visited when, he wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, a stranger to him? No, a link bound the Pauline 
communities together, but that link did not bind them 
to St. Paul, who was not an Apostle to lend himself to 
such sentiments. “Is the Christ divided? Was Paul 
crucified for you? Was it in the name of Paul you were 


* Kirchenrecht, pp. 16-22; Dogmengesch. T.I1., pp. 43, 76. 
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baptised ?”"' The faithful did not take the name of 
pabnrai, which is borne in the Gospels by the immediate 
disciples of Christ; they took the name déeAgo/, and this 
name admirably expresses, as Weizsicker has clearly seen, 
the consciousness they had of a spiritual bond that united 
them all together in Jesus Christ.’ 

The universality of the use of the term 4éed?o/, testifies 
to”a fundamental article of faith, not directlyTof faith in 
a heavenly and invisible Church—to which the more un- 
usual term @yo rather corresponds—but of faith in the 
new birth in Jesus Christ. By this new birth, and forth- 
with, each of the faithful had brethren, and belonged to the 
community of the local church, for, wherever they came 
from, the faithful were equally brethren, and all the com- 
munities bore a name everywhere the same, é¢xxAnoia, 
@ name as concrete as was that of Synagogue to which it 
was opposed ; for we must not forget that éx«Ancla was 
from the first the Christian synonym of cvvaywy}, not the 
synonym of Aadés, But the consciousness of their brother- 
hood, and the social experience of it that they constantly 
‘enjoyed, scattered though they were, clearly manifested 
to them that their communities were bound to one another 
by a link like that which united them among themselves ; 
they grouped the churches of the provinces, they spoke 
of the churches of Judea, of the churches of Achaia, of 
the churches of Galatia; and so they came without effort 
to conceive of a Church of churches, the Church of all the 
brethren dispersed throughout the world. ; 

Here, then, we have “the grand idea,” but this grand 
idea was not promulgated by an idealist, who accredited 
it so well that it became realised in fact and gave birth to 
Catholicism ; the invisible Church, affirmation of the faith, 
being “produced outwardly,” each community having 
conceived that it was an image of the transcendant unity. 
This “ grand idea ” was implied in the life of each “ brother,” 
and of each community of “brethren.” St. Paul, in ex- 
pressing it by the strong images known to us, did not use 
a formula peculiar to himself, but expressed the sentiment 
and the faith of all the converted Gentiles. 


*1 Cor. I. 13. 
* Apost. Zeitalt., pp. 35-38. 
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5. The “ grand idea,” then, is met with outside the Pauline 
missions, it is at the very heart of all the communities 
formed upon the soil of Gentilism. 

The destruction of Jerusalem in 70 did not affect these 
communities, because Jerusalem was of no account in their 
faith ; in fact, wedo not find a trace of the emotion which 
that catastrophe might have awakened in the Christian heart. 

The destruction of Jerusalem could affect only that 
Judaizing element, whose emissaries so often retarded the 
preaching of St. Paul; but from before the year 70, from 
before 64 even, the separation of Christianity from Judaism 
was an accomplished fact: this separation, this clear and 
decisive break, was the end of Jewish Christianity, as far 
as it was a Jewish propaganda among the communities of 
the Gentiles. It survived among the Ebionite or Nazarene 
communities, whose religious language (witness the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews) separated them from the rest 
of the world. It is not true to say, with M. Sabatier, 
that these Ebionites represented “the primitive 
orthodoxy,” since they practised circumcision; they were 
not orthodox, either as Jews or as Christians. The rdle 
which Baur attempted to ascribe to them in the genesis 
of Catholicism appears more and more unreal, and seems 
to have been expressly invented to prop up a speculation 
that went beyond history. 

“The question is to know if this Jewish Christianity, 
as a whole or in certain of its tendencies, was a factor in 
the evolution of Christianity towards Catholicism: this 
question must be answered in the negative, as well in 
regard to the history of dogma, as in regard to the political 
history of the Church. From the point of view of the 
general history of Christianity, these communities appear 
as rudimentary organs, which will excite the curiosity 
of Christianity in the East, but which will be incapable 
of exercising any important influence on this Christianity, 
precisely because they are something national, whilst 
Christianity was free from all idea of race.” ' 


* Harnack, Dogmengesch. T.1., p. 274. M. Harnack gives there, especially 
pp. 276-277, a brilliant refutation of Baur. Ritschl had already dealt with 
the subject, Entstehung, p. 104, foll. All the facts in reference to the 
Ebionites have been stated very objectively by Duchesne, Hist. ancienne. 
T. L, pp. 116-128. 
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The destruction of Jerusalem, then, did not alter the 
centre of gravity of Christianity, because Christianity 
was already external to Judaism, and because, at the time 
of the missions of St. Paul, Jewish Christianity had been 
rejected in all the communities of the Gentiles. But 
may it be said that these Gentile communities were estab- 
lished in a sort of neutral doctrine, neither Jewish nor 
Greek, and incapable of assimilating the theology of 
St. Paul ? 

It seems that M. Sabatier, in expressing himself so, 
harks back to the old antitheses of the Tiibingen school, 
which loved to set Jewish Christianity over against Paulinism, 
and elicit from the conflict a neutral element destined 
to endure. In reality, as we have seen, the Christianity 
of the Gentiles existed from the first outside the influence 
of Jewish Christianity. It was not St. Paul alone who 
freed the Christianity of the Gentiles from all attachment 
to the Jewish people and their law. He laboured to that 
end more, perhaps, than any other man, but others laboured 
for it also at the same time as he; Christian communities 
were established, as free from Judaism as that of Corinth, 
in places like Alexandria and Rome, which had not heard 
the preaching of St. Paul. If, then, by Paulinism is meant 
the denationalisation of Christianity, ‘ Paulinism”’ was far 
more widespread than Paul’s preaching. 

On the other hand, the Christianity of the Gentiles 
required, first for their conversion, and in the next place 
to enable them to live their faith, that this faith should be 
capable of assimilation into their thought and conscience. 
St. Paul was the first to recognise this: we find without 
difficulty in his Epistles the great lines of a logic and ethic 
of Christianity, according to which he should present to 
the Gentiles the faith he preached’: the mystery of Jesus 
held its place there, certainly, but this presentation of the 
faith was, nevertheless, already something popular, neutral, 
Grecian, it matters not how we characterise it; what 
matters is, that this element, far from being alien, ‘belongs 
to the preaching of St. Paul. 

There remains in “ Paulinism” as the most personal 
element, so to speak, or the most special, all that has 


‘ Harnack, Dogmengesch. T. 1., pp. 86, 88. 
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reference to justification. It has been said’ that this 
theology, as a system, was incapable of being assimilated by 
the Gentiles, that it was at most intelligible only to those 
who, like Paul, were accustomed to the teaching of the 
Pharisees; it has been asserted that in fact this theology 
remained a closed book to the Christian intelligence of 
the Gentile world during all the century that followed 
the death of Paul, that Marcion was the only one to 
understand Paul without yet understanding him, and, 
in fine, that it was only intermittently that Paul’s theology 
had some influence on the development of ecclesiastical 
thought. I mention these views, not that I wish to sub- 
scribe to them without criticism and without reserve, 
but in order to infer from them that “ Paulinism,” strictly 
so-called, is something apart from the great current of 
the faith that conquered the Gentile world. 

Thus, we may conclude, a faith was established which 
was neither a reaction against Jewish Christianity nor 
against Paulinism, but which was the direct result of the 
preaching of Christianity among the Gentiles, and which 
is found largely even in the Epistles of St. Paul. This 
faith, like the Gospel itself, was assuredly linked with the 
tradition of Israel, and closely allied to the Old Testament. 
The Greek spirit gave form to this faith by the logic it 
imposed thereon. One cannot see here a golden mean, 
for it was really a popular faith, a sort of Christian «ow? 
di:ddextos, elementary and simplified, like every doctrine 
that needs for its propagation handy formulas. The 
Apostolic Fathers did not create this theology, “ first basis 
of the Catholic doctrine”: it was substantially, and from 
the first, that of the converted Gentiles. 

6. This converted Gentilism, or, as M. Sabatier calls it, 
this Graeco-Roman Christianity, had need of a centre. 
Rome became the capital of Christianity because Rome 
was the capital of the Empire. Then Rome laid the mark 
of her genius for government upon this Graeco-Roman 
Christianity. Instead of the Jewish nationalism that was 
eliminated, Roman imperialism was substituted. This 


* Ser Weizsiicker, pp. 92-102, 634-697, who sketches the subjects of Paul’s 
preaching to the Gentiles, and explains to some extent his Hellenism, that 


Hellenism of which the discourse on the Areopagus is such a remarkable 
expression. 
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was a new factor in Catholicism during the first and second 
centuries; in the third Rome would be no longer able to 
exercise this influence. “ This extraordinary city was at 
the culminating point of its greatness ; nothing allowed 
those events to be foreseen that, in the third century, 
were destined to bring about its decline and make it no 
more than the capital of the West. Greek was still used 
there, at least as much as Latin, and the great separation 
of East and West could not be predicted.” 

This consideration of the part played by Rome in the 
genesis of Catholicism is one to which Renan was the first 
to give the historical importance that belongs to it. M. 
Harnack has taken it up with equal emphasis, to the great 
scandal of German Protestantism.? M. Sohm has insisted 
upon it still more systematically. As to ourselves, who 
believe this co-operation of Rome to have been providential, 
we should with bad grace contest the fact ; we merely make 
reservations in regard to the too exclusively political terms 
in which it is described. 

7. To sum up the preceding observations, we may say 
that already, however it happens, M. Sabatier has trans- 
ferred some of the factors in the formation of Catholicism 
to the heart of the Apostolic age. This is a consequence of 
the sliding that has gone on since Baur and Ritschl in the 
study of some questions connected with that of the forma- 
tion of Catholicism ; such especially is the question of the 
origin of the episcopate, such too the question of the 
authenticity of the Ignatian Epistles.* Were the authen- 


* Renan, Marec-Aurel, p. 69. 

2In his celebrated dissertion “Katholisch und Rémisch,” Dogmengesch. 
T. L., pp. 439-454. Similarly Sohm, p. 157 foll., with certain exaggerations 
which Harnack very justly criticises. It must not be forgotten that the 
anxiety of these Protestant critics of to-day to extol the preponderating 
influence of ‘Rome is a new form of parti pris. For a more just view, see 
Duchesne, Histoire ancienne, T. I., pp. 536-538. 

One cannot help noting with some irony the long resistance offered by 
Protestant critics to the authenticity of the seven Ignatian Epistles. Baur, 
in 1835, held that they had been forged at Rome in the middle of the second 
century in favour of the episcopate. In 1850, and again in 1857, Ritschl 
referred them to the fourth century, and admitted as authentic only the 
three Epistles to Polycarp, to the Ephesians and to the Romans, as found in 
the abbreviated and colourless version edited by Cureton in 1845. Even 
in 1877, Renan admitted as authentic only the Epistle to the Romans. 
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ticity of the Pastoral Epistles, still so sharply contested, 
settled like that of the Ignatian Epistles, the errors of these 
views in regard to the formation of Catholicism would be 
still more appreciable, and the importance of what is called 
the crisis of the second century would be proportionately 
limited. 

This crisis, which is said to date from 150-180, has, 
in fact, the importance that has been ascribed to it since 
the time of Ritschl, only on account of two results attributed 
to it: the formation of one statutory faith everywhere 
the same, and the formation of an episcopal government 
everywhere supreme. But is it really to the reaction 
against Gnosticism and Montanism that these two forma- 
tions are due ? 

M. Harnack, who upon this point has the merit of intro- 
ducing into the history of doctrine in the first two centuries 
a sociological consideration that is of assistance towards 
an historical understanding of the formation of Christianity 
into a Church, has seen clearly that in the period 30-130, 
each Christian community had its unity assured by the 
existence of a common worship, a common purse, and 
offices charged with the care of worship, discipline and 
charity: to tell the truth, I am afraid that M. Harnack 
recognises in those primitive communities only the traits 
which they have in common with the Evangelical com- 
munities of the actual kingdom of Prussia. However 
this may be, after having thus recognised the characteristic 
unity of each community, M. Harnack notes what he calls 
“the beginnings of relations between the churches,” which 
united the communities widely scattered, by means of 
collections, letters, and the hospitality offered to brethren 
who came from a distance, and which “secured the 
solidarity of the evolution in all important questions” 
(eine Gemeinsamkeit der Entwicklung in allen wichtigeren 


Finally M. Harnack, who now accepts the authenticity of the seven Epistles, 
began, in 1878, by dating them from the time of Antoninus, and ended by 
referring them to their true date in the time of Trajan. See Renan, Les 
Evangiles (Paris, 1877), pp. xili-xviii. Renan regards the ecclesiology of 
the Ignatian Epistles as too advanced for the beginning of the second century : 
* All that,” he says, “is certainly from the end of the 2nd century, but not 
from the first years of that century.” O/. J. Reville, Les origines de l'episcopta 
(Paris, 1894), p. 478 foll. 
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Fragen verbiirgen sollen). And he adds: “A centre of 
unity, such as Judaism had as long as the temple stood, 
the most ancient Christianity did not possess, but it 
possessed several centres, among which from an early date 
Rome was the most important.” * 

Thus, long before 150, long before the crisis of Gnosticism 
or Montanism arose, there existed rallying centres, centres 
of influence, and between the various churches there was a 
certain inter-relation that “secured the solidarity of the 
evolution in all important questions.” M. Harnack goes 
farther, and shows us the “ most ancient missionaries” 
of Christianity operating province by province, and not 
merely city by city: Corinth was the centre of the mission 
in Achaia; Ephesus, in Asia; Antioch, in Syria and 
Cilicia: and thus was the way prepared, long before, for 
the régime of provincial synods that appears at the end 
of the second century, first in Asia and Phrygia. We say, 
then, that this primitive solidarity of the churches and those 
provincial groupings preceded the historical phenomenon 
assigned by M. Harnack to the end of the second century— 
I mean the “great anti-Gnostic confederation” of the 
churches, based upon the adoption of the ‘“ Apostolic” 
rule of faith, upon the adoption of the “ Apostolic” canon 
of the New Testament, and on the recognition of the 
“ Apostolic” episcopate itself. M. Harnack assures us 
that in 220 there was not merely an ideal and spiritual, 
that is to say, invisible Church, but from the Euphrates 
to Spain, a visible Church actually constituted and forming 
a real political organism. This is very true; but if in 
220 this historical fact is undeniable, how can it be said 
that it was new? Is there not continuity between the 
state of things which meets us everywhere in 220, and even 
in 180, and that revealed in the Ignatian Epistles and the 
Prima Clementis? Assuredly the salient features have 
become more emphasised ; but if in the course of the second 
century Gnosticism is driven out of the churches, if, where- 
ever it appears, it succeeds in organising only dissenting 
conventicles or schools, if it is everywhere regarded as 
heretical, is not this a proof that the churches were already 
constituted on the basis of a very firm faith, under the 


1 Kirche und Staat, p. 136. 
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guidance of an episcopate as vigilant as its name implies, 
and that they were bound to one another in a solidarity 
that was already a confederation ? Bisa 

To return to M. Sabatier, the attentive student of history 
finds in the Christianity that preceded the Gnostic crisis 
something quite different from an amorphous religion: 
the energies which he supposes to have been non-existent 
till after 150 are at work in the first three Christian genera- 
tions, and far from being the product of an anti-Gnostic 
reaction, they antedate Gnosticism so far that it can find 
no foothold in the churches. 

8. There remains the assertion which ascribes to Rome 
the drawing up of “the Apostles’ Creed.” It is certain 
that this creed is the baptismal creed of the Roman church. 
We can conclude from its literary history that it was in 
Rome in the times of St. Irenaeus and St. Justin. It is 
not correct to say that this Roman text was, in some manner, 
imposed by Rome on all the churches towards the end of 
the second century: Christian Africa had this creed in 
common with Rome in the time of Tertullian; but one 
cannot say the same of the churches of Greek Christianity, 
where the influence of the Apostles’ Creed is not recognis- 
able before the Council of Nice. It is open to doubt whether 
before Nice these Eastern churches possessed any common 
liturgical formula of their faith. In these few propositions 
is summed up the ancient history of the Roman Creed,’ 
from which it may be inferred that this creed did not 
exercise the dominating influence that M. Sabatier attributes 
to it. 

Taking it as a monument of Catholic orthodoxy, should 
we in any case look upon it as the first manifestation and 
the first monument of that orthodoxy, and as a sort of 
arbitrary and expedient eclecticism? Only the formula 
of baptism would have existed previously; at the time 
of the anti-Gnostic crisis there would have been added 
to that formula some definite and clear-cut articles, and 
this little Syllabus of the second century would thus define 
the faith threatened with destruction. 


*I may be permitted to refer to my article (Apétres, Le Symbole des) in the 
Dictionnaire de Theologie of Vacant—Mangenot (1901), and to the study of 
M. Vacandard, Etude de Critique et @ histoire religieuse (Paris, 1905), pp. 3-68. 
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To this hypothesis one can oppose the very text of the 
Apostles’ Creed: there is no text, in fact, that has less 
resemblance to an anathema, less appearance of being 
apologetic or polemical: it affords no evidence of any 
anti-Gnostic tendency. Elementary as it is in its terms, 
how insufficient would it have been to guard the mass 
of the faithful against the errors of Gnosticism? But, 
in fact, it expressed the simple catechetical faith for 
simple people, to whom Gnosticism, a learned heresy, would 
have been altogether unintelligible. 

Besides, did the faith of the churches still need to be 
formulated in definite and clear-cut articles at the late 
period (150-160) to which M. Sabatier ascribes the formation 
of the Apostles’ Creed? The articles of the creed contain 
nothing peculiarly Roman, and point to no date. We find 
them equivalently in apologists such as Justin and Aristides, 
and also in St. Ignatius. We find them here and there 
throughout all the Christian literature of the Apostolic 
age.' 

Finally, we need only remember that the object of the 
faith was determined, traditional, imperative, and not 
undefined and pliable ; we need only call to mind that in all 
the primitive Christian literature the faith is presented, 
not as a system which each one builds up for himself, but 
as a Sday7, as a Tapddocus, as a xavov wictews, and the 
like. The independence of the believer in relation to the 
faith is the one idea that was most foreign to the 
Christianity of the first ages. The saying of Tertullian, 
fides in regula posita est, expresses the very essence of the 
faith. 

9. Perhaps, after all that has been said, it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the part played by Montanism in the Genesis 
of Catholicism. Montanism was a late movement: “it 
was only in 177 that Montanism arrested attention in the 
Christian world of the West.” *? At that date the authority 
of bishops was nowhere called in question. If the Montanists 
stirred up in Africa the little schism in which Tertullian 


*See A. Hahn, Bibliotek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche 
(Breslau, 1897), pp. 1-5, and the Appendix by Harnack, ibid., pp. 369-390. 
* Duchesne, Hist. anc. T.1., p. 284. 
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went astray, if in Phrygia they established a permanent 
centre of devotion, where the spiritual or pneumatici had 
precedence over priests and bishops, these were only local 
accidents. The ascetical and prophetical movement of 
which Montanus and his two prophetesses, Priscilla and 
Maximilla, were the founders, was known in all the churches, 
but does not seem to have threatened any danger to the 
established order: the subordination of the charisms had 
been already settled for more than a hundred years. As 
to the attitude of Rome in its opposition to Montanism, 
it is very remarkable that opposition, far from being more 
vigorous there than anywhere else, was more moderate 
and more hesitating ; so much so that, as we learn from 
Tertullian, Rome seemed all but favourable to the 
Phrygian prophets. To say that Rome saved the hierarchy 
is an assertion at variance with all fact and probability. 
To say that she completed the victory by inventing the 
theory of Apostolic succession is to forget that this theory 
had been set forth more than a hundred years before in 
the Prima Clementis. 


The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding observa- 
tions is that the standard theory of Protestant critics 
regarding the origin of Catholicism is a scheme of systema- 
tisation which, in its dogmatic rigidity, does not correspond 
with the realities of history. According as we study the 
facts more attentively, we discover that they do not thus 
fall into line, like yews by a garden walk. Looking at 
the articles of the common faith and the first elements 
of thought, worship and organisation in the primitive 
Christianity of the Gentile world, we perceive that “ the 
factors that determined the development of Catholicism 
were anterior to the middle of the second century and to 
the violent struggle against Gnosticism.” And this is 
true, as well of the elements of the common teaching as 
of the idea of tradition itself and of the philosophic habit 
of mind that is the beginning of theology. “‘ We may, then, 
legitimately conclude that the struggle against Gnosticism 
hastened the development, but gave it no new direction.” 


' Adv. Prazean. I. 
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The line Ignatius—Polycarp—Melito—-Irenaeus “has vigorous 
roots in the Apostolic age.” ' What Harnack says of dogma 
may be said also of the organisation of the hierarchy, and 
M. Sohm has said it substantially. Between the form of 
Church government in the time of St. Irenaeus and that of 
the Apostolic age there is organic continuity. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 


'Harnack, Dogmengesch. T.I., pp. 207-210. C}. Loofs, p. 13. 











Che Bankruptcy Laws and Conscience. 


Tue late Professor Crolly’s treatise, De Injuria et Restitutione, 
published in 1877, has been deservedly classed apart from 
all the works on the same subject that appeared in the 
previous portion of the nineteenth century. He brought 
to his task, together with acuteness and learning, a robust 
common sense that brushed aside a good many frivolous 
arguments and opinions, handed down, with more valuable 
matter, through a series of routinist compendium-makers. 
Over most of the previous writers on the same subject, he 
had the advantage of (to use a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s) 
““a knowledge of the world fresh from life, not merely 
strained through books ”—the result of having been, for a 
number of years, very generally consulted about difficult 
questions connected with justice. Hence a conspicuous 
merit of his treatise was that it took into account the 
growth of modern usages, the altered state of public 
opinion, and the acceptance of more accurate views on 
monetary and commercial matters, which circumstances, 
though incapable of affecting a general principle of justice, 
could not but influence the admission or rejection of the 
minor premiss by which that principle should be applied 
to the solution of a practical question. The volume that 
has been referred to is nearly free from the blemish, 
acknowledged by himself to be such, of the two preceding 
volumes—viz., the disproportionate space devoted to de- 
tailed information on many English laws having no bearing 
on moral duties. On the present occasion a distinct re- 
cognition of his merits is, in fairness, required, as the object 
of this article is to criticise adversely his treatment of the 
Bankruptcy question, one of the very few weak points in 
this excellent treatise. He attributes to the law an effect 
extending to the conscience of the duly discharged debtor. 
It is a view calculated to surprise the average member 
of a modern legislature,’ who has never claimed to bind or 
loose any man’s conscience, but to trust to external agencies, 


1 See Lehmkuhl, 8.J. Theol. aa, vol. i., n. 211, on the intention of 
modern legislators. 
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the courts and the police, for the execution of the statutes 
enacted by his vote. 

This moral question did not much occupy the attention 
of Continental theologians either in recent times or in the 
seventeenth century, when the principal authorities on the 
subject of justice composed their folios. The question “ Does 
cessio bonorum free the debtor in conscience” was merely 
put pro forma, and summarily disposed of by a negative 
answer and a reference to the law. The nature of the law 
on this subject, in the countries in which these authors 
wrote, must now be briefly stated. When we have it dis- 
tinctly before our minds, we shall without difficulty perceive 
the weakness of Professor Crolly’s arguments for the 
necessity of a legislation conferring on debtors the privilege 
which he professes to have found in the English law. The 
bankruptcy regulations of most European countries are 
those of the Roman law' which had the credit of proclaiming 
the maxim that the criminal, and not the unfortunate, 
debtor should forfeit liberty, but which never went the 
length of granting to the surrendering debtor complete and 
absolute immunity from an action at law in respect of past 
debts. The European States, that inherited or adopted 
the Roman legislation, amended it by the addition of some 
concessions that it did not explicitly grant to the debtor ; 
they allowed something for his support out of the surrendered 


1 The texts of the Roman Law are as follows :—In the Code Tit. 71, Lib. 
VII—“ Qui bonis cesserint, nisi solidum creditor receperit non sunt liberati ; 
in eo enim tantummodo hoc beneficium prodest ne judicati detrahanter in 
carcerem.” Cod. eodem titulo—“ Apertissimi juris est, siquid ei pinguius 
accesserit, hoc iterum usque ad modum debiti posse a creditoribus legitimo 
modo avelli.” This enactment was qualified in the Digest :—“ Qui bonis 
cessit, iterum bona ejus non veneunt, nec est enim fraudandus alimentis 
quotidianis.” This was interpreted to mean that subsequently acquired 
“bona” could not be all seized, but enough for a frugal support should be 
allowed to the debtor. The Code Napoleon, Art. 1270, almost literally trans- 
lates the two texts of the Roman Code :—“ It [judicial cession] does not 
liberate the debtor beyond the value of the property abandoned; and in a 
case where that should prove insufficient, and other property should come 
into his hands, he is compelled to abandon it until complete payment.” The 
Italian, Belgian, German, and Austrian Laws on this subject are just the 
same. As to the United States, Kent (Commentaries on American Law, 
Vol. II., Part V.) says :—‘ It was stated by the Chief Justice, in giving the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, in Sturgers v. Crownin- 
shield, 4 Wheaton 122, that the insolvent laws of most of the States only 
discharge the person of the debtor, and leave his obligation to pay out of his 
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goods and protected from seizure’ the instruments used in 
his trade or calling. Lest the privileges of the debtor 
should encourage laxity, they attach to the cessio bonorum 
ignominious ceremonies, such as wearing a green cap, as in 
France, sitting in the courthouse with a basket on the head, 
as in Germany, or wearing a hideous costume, as in Scotland. 
They all agreed in maintaining the limitation of the Roman 
law as to withholding unconditional liberation from an 
action in foro externo. 

English law went beyond this traditional limitation : 
it grants, or rather empowers a judge to grant, in certain 
circumstances, a complete release to the bankrupt, so that 
no matter what his future acquisitions may be, he is exempt 
from liability to an action at law to compel him to pay the 
residue of his debts. This is an obvious and admitted 
distinction between the bankruptcy laws of England and 
those of other European States. Professor Crolly maintains 
that there is another highly important point of difference. 
British law liberates the unconditionally discharged debtor 
not only from legal, but also from moral, obligation with 
respect to his past debts; it frees him in foro externo and 
in foro interno. The legislature of a country has the power 
of thus cancelling debts, and it was the intention of Parlia- 
ment to make use of that power in the Bankruptcy laws. 

He starts with the assumption that the inherent power 
of the State to make a law containing the provision above 
described is beyond the region of controversy ;* that his 


future acquisitions in full force.” He also in a footnote gives the name of 
nine States “ whose statutes for the relief of insolvent debtors go only to 
exempt the person of the debtor from imprisonment . . . this is under- 
stood to be the limitation of insolvent laws in the greater number of the 
States.” Even those States that provide for an “ unconditional discharge ” 
do not profess to liberate to debtor in conscience, as will be shown in a sub- 
sequent page. 

* The author of Prout’s Reliques has the following curious and characteristic 
passage :—“ In the old jurisprudence of the Gallic Code we are told by Lawyer 
De Marchangy that all the goods of a debtor could be seized, with the positive 
exception of any lyre, bagpipe or flute which happened to be in the house; 
the law-givers wisely and humanely providing a source of consolation for 
the poor devil when all was gone.” 

*« Sicut enim potest Resp., transferre dominium rerum externarum ab uno 
in alium per praescriptionem ; ita facere potest per compositionem legalem, 
aut per cessionem bonorum, si ita velit.” (Crolly, Disputationes De Justitia 
et Jure, vol. iii., p. 824.) 
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readers are prepared to admit this proposition on being 
merely reminded that a similar power is exercised in the 
law of prescription. But this comparison suggests at once 
a strong presumption against the case that he attempts to 
make. A law of prescription is to be found in every country, 
and a bankruptcy law, as interpreted by him, in no country, 
with the debatable exception of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The law of prescription is a typical instance of a just 
exercise of the dominium alium or “ eminent domain,” 
which entitles the State to dispose of the goods or acquired 
rights of citizens, so far as may be necessary for promoting 
the public good. The foundation and limitation of this 
altum dominium are clearly stated by Professor Crolly, in 
accordance with the general teaching of moralists, in the 
first and second volumes of his treatise. The right to inter- 
fere with private property by transferring either money or 
goods from one person to another, or employing them for 
the public service, is “founded not on ownership, but on 
necessity’ ’’—this word is, of course, not to be understood 
too strictly, but its selection by authors generally shows 
that they intend to exclude cases of ordinary utility from 
justifying State interference with private property.’ Dis- 
cussing the rescinding of contracts he says*:—‘‘ The law 
can annul a contract even in foro conscientie for the public 
good, but, as the State has not the right of property over the 
goods of its citizens, this power is to be confined within 
strict limits.” And he goes on in the same page to say :* 
“Unless the law clearly takes away not only the civil but 
the natural obligation in conscience, it must by all means 
be held to affect the civil obligation only. Our law by no 
means clearly extends to the obligation in conscience.” 
Such are the principles by which should be decided the 


*Crolly. Vol. i., p. 113. 

* Since the middle of the nineteenth century, the well-founded distinction 
(previously not adverted to) between the dominium of land and the dominium 
of money and other commodities has become generally recognised, and 
every civilised Government frequently takes possession of land (after 
compensating the owner) for purposes of ordinary utility. 

*Crolly. Vol. ii. De Contractibus, p. 181. 

*« Et ideo nisi Lex clare aufert obligationem non tantum civilem sed etiam 
conscientize, omnino tenendum est ejus prescripta obligationem solum civilem 
attingere. Lex autem nostra nullatenus clare obligationem conscientie 
attingit, &c.” 
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questions, whether and in what circumstances the State 
can partially or completely rescind the natural and legal 
contracts made between debtor and creditors, and by what 
indications can such an intention of rescinding be inferred. 
Some memorable instances of the exercise of this power in 
ancient times by the legislatures of Athens and Rome’ are 
justified by modern historians as being imperatively called 
for in the disorganised condition of society produced by 
the prevalence of debt contracted to maintain existence. 
We have nothing to do with historical or hypothetical cases 
of the kind, and shall proceed to inquire whether the justi- 
fication of necessity can be pleaded for the existing bank- 
ruptcy laws enacted for this country, interpreted as extin- 
guishing the debtor’s obligation in conscience, in certain 
circumstances. 

The necessity of a bankruptcy law giving complete relief 
to debtors cannot be discussed with accuracy without 
separately considering the two very different classes—_ 
traders and non-traders—to whom that law applies since 
1861 or (in Ireland) 1872. 

Let us take first the case of one of the latter class, a 
“gentleman of independent means,” who, having complied 
with all the conditions, obtains his discharge. His privileged 
creditors and other creditors have received a portion of their 
claims, but a considerable sum is still due to them. On 
the week after his discharge he succeeds to the very large 
fortune of an intestate next-of-kin or obtains a public 
position with a salary equal to his former income. How 
is the public interest served by exempting this bankrupt 
from paying the residue of the wages still due to his gardener 
and labourers or the additional half-year’s rent due to the 
landlord of his villa residence, which, perhaps, that in- 
dustrious man has built as an investment for the savings of 
a lifetime ? Would a notable injury be inflicted on the 
country, if those creditors were empowered (by an amending 
Act) in such a contingency to go to law and exact the pay- 
ment of another dividend? It seems clear that the legis- 
lature would act ultra vires if it professed to liberate this 
discharged debtor, in conscience, from the duty of paying 
in full, or even from liability to an action at law for the 


‘Grote, Hist. of Greece; vol. iii., chap. xi.; Liddell’s Rome; chap. xiv. 
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remaining debts. If the State can do this, then no limits 
can be assigned to its right over private property. 

When a defence is attempted of Crolly’s opinion the fore- 
going class of bankrupts is prudently kept out of sight, 
and stress is laid on the beneficial influence which the 
liberation of “traders” from the incumbrance of debt 
must exercise on the commercial progress of the country. 
The insolvent debtor, permitted to commence a new financial 
career, is stimulated to restore his shattered fortunes, 
and, in the effort to do so, may contribute to increase the 
wealth of the country. On the other hand, if left with a 
load of debt on his shoulders and with the prospect before 
him of having to distribute his subsequent acquisitions, or 
a large proportion of them, among his creditors, it may be 
expected that he would be deterred from exertion. Thus 
many capable and experienced business men would, instead 
of adding to the wealth of the country, languish in despair, 
and, perhaps, become with their families a burden on the 
public. 

The argument is a plausible one. But before we can 
admit that it justifies the exceptional concessions made to 
debtors in the bankruptcy law of these countries, we should 
require to have the guiding light of statistics to give us 
some desirable information. We should wish to know what 
proportion of discharged bankrupts resume their business 
and conduct it with success, what proportion resume 
business only to fail again and again, what proportion become 
employees of others, or leave the country. Evenif we could 
ascertain the numbers of the first class just mentioned, it 
would be unwarrantable to infer that all of them were 
influenced by the unconditional discharge ; many of them, 
men of a hopeful and enterprising disposition, whose load 
of debt was not excessively great, would, like a similar 
class in other countries, even without such a privilege, 
labour to retrieve their lost position. The lust of gain 
is one of the most obvious phenomena of modern life, 
and may be trusted to overcome considerable obstacles. 
It is, says a distinguished writer on economics, “‘ the main- 
spring and guiding principle in the life of individuals and 
in the policy of nations.” It cannot be necessary (in any 
fair acceptation of the term) to encourage this universal 
passion by such exceptional, such unparalleled, legislation 
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as the Bankruptcy Act interpreted according to the theory 
of Professor Crolly. To encourage commercial integrity is 
of far greater importance. 

Even if we arrive at the conclusion that the Bankruptcy 
Act must be credited with having greatly influenced a very 
large number of debtors to achieve a fair measure of success 
in business, we must not shut our eyes to the injurious 
effect that the prospect of obtaining a complete discharge 
appears to have had on a multitude of others. More than 
half a century ago, a gentleman who made a special study 
of the operation of the bankruptcy laws, and is quoted by Mill 
as an authority on this subject, wrote :—‘‘ By far the greater 
part of insolvencies arise from notorious misconduct, and 
the statistics of the Insolvent Court will prove it.” Wild 
speculation in commodities with which the merchants are 
insufficiently acquainted, neglect of book-keeping and stock- 
taking, and neglect of supervision, were, he asserts, among 
the least culpable causes of bankruptcies. He adds—*I am 
prepared to say of the smaller class of traders, from carefully 
prepared tables, that where nine failures happen through 
extravagance or dishonesty, one at most may be referred to 
misfortune alone.” Relief from the courts would seem, 
however, to have been by no means confined to those whose 
failure was due to misfortune alone, but extended to all 
or to many who were not guilty of deliberate dishonesty. 
Mill, having quoted the above testimony, observes—“ Is 
it rational to expect among the trading classes any high 
sense of justice, honour, or integrity, if the law enables men 
who act in this manner to shuffle off the consequences of 
their misconduct upon those who have been so unfortunate 
as to trust them; and practically proclaims that it looks 
upon insolvency thus produced as a misfortune not as a 
fault.” No decided improvement has taken place in the 
operation of the bankruptcy laws since Mill wrote the above 
paragraph in his sixth edition’ published while Professor 
Crolly was preparing his first volume for the Press. Writing 
in 1901 Mr. Devas says*:—‘‘ We are so familiar with indivi- 
dual insolvency that we are likely to have our senses blunted 
to the misery such failures cause in so many homes, and still 


* Credit the Life of Commerce. By J. H. Elliott, apud Mill. Bk. v., chap. ix. 
* Political Econ. 2nd ed. Pp. 399-400. 
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more likely to forget that the failures numbered by thousands 
in England and Wales are mostly not a necessity but a 
scandal.” He then quotes from Judge Parry’s article in 
the Fortnightly Review, May, 1898, where the cases are given 
in detail of three rich men who by riotous living had incurred 
liabilities of some £350,000 with only £2,400 wherewith to 
pay, and who were allowed to go scot-free. He also quotes 
Judge Emden’s declaration in court in the same year—that 
bankruptcy was a luxury, that the process of going through 
the courts and being cleared of debts was possible for the 
richer classes only. In view of this state of things, Mr. 
Devas considers that ‘“‘ Government should make the laws 
of insolvency reasonable, in order to make failures in the 
country as few as possible.” Now, many of the reckless 
traders referred to could entertain an expectation of obtain- 
ing a discharge from the courts. Judges cannot have such 
a knowledge of mercantile business as to be able to decide 
what speculations were reasonable and what were imprudent, 
and they will give the debtor the benefit of the doubt. 
But if those traders could look forward to the Bankruptcy 
Court as, at most, affording only a temporary respite, and 
never an unconditional liberation from paying out of future 
acquisitions, the unprincipled tendency to speculate or 
rather gamble with other people’s money would in all 
probability be greatly restrained. There would be fewer 
failures, and with the diminution of bad debts would come a 
lowering of prices. Thus the assumption of a right to 
empower Judges to cancel debts completely in certain 
circumstances, has not been shown by experience to have been 
necessary for the public good or an unalloyed advantage. 
However, instead of discussing this point by more or less 
probable conjectures, let us appeal to the experience of the 
leading Continental nations which refuse a complete release 
to the bankrupt even in foro externo. The plea of necessity 
in justification of the English bankruptcy law cannot 
possibly be maintained in face of the fact, already briefly 
alluded to, that those countries have never experienced the 
necessity of totally extinguishing the bankrupt’s liabilities. 
Has the want of such a law inflicted a great public injury, 
retarded progress, and kept them in a state of stagnation ? 
These are the countries whose governments, for the last 
fifty years, have shown such extraordinary forethought 
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and energy in promoting the development of their com- 
merce and manufactures, and achieved such a success that 
English economists have begun to write articles and treatises 
on “the Economic Decay of Great Britain.”' If the trade 
interests of those countries suffered notably for want of a 
bankruptcy law of the English type, it is safe to say that 
the result would not have escaped observation, and the 
want would be supplied without delay. It can scarcely 
be held that British and Irish debtors require to be stimu- 
lated to enterprise by a privilege not found necessary in 
France, Belgium, and Germany. Even if it were conclu- 
sively shown that the interests of commerce, and therefore 
the public good, require that the after-acquisitions of traders, 
derived from their own occupation, should be protected 
from distribution among their creditors, that reasoning 
would not apply to what they may have acquired from 
some unexpected source, as has been already said with 
reference to non-traders. 

The question which we have been considering in the 
foregoing pages has not been discussed by recent theologians. 
It was not forced on their attention by the legislation 
adopted in their own countries. Lehmkuhl, though not 
questioning Crolly’s interpretation of English law, declines 
to regard his view as “ practically probable.” Such a 
conclusion logically implies that he questions the right of 
the State to pass a bankruptcy law liberating a debtor in 
conscience. 

j Having assumed that the legislature of a country has the 
power of enacting a law extinguishing even in conscience 
a debtor’s liability, our author proceeds to establish the 
intention of the English Parliament to exercise that power. 
He does not claim that the meaning is clearly expressed in 
so many words or in equivalent terms in any of the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, or that it can be elicited from any sentence or 
paragraph by a grammatical interpretation with the assis- 
tance of the context. The legislature which conceded this 
great and unique privilege allowed it to remain latent in the 
regulations that impose duties on the insolvent debtor ; 
there it was discovered and brought into the light of day by 


_ Bee an elaborate and convincing article bearing this title in the Contem- 
porary Review, May, 1901. 
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Professor Crolly’s reasoning. His first and _ principal 
argument is derived from the nature of the duties imposed 
on the debtor who seeks the protection of the court, or is 
brought before it by his creditors. He dwells repeatedly 
and with emphasis on the stringent character of those 
regulations. But, unfortunately for him, his view of the 
severity of the regulations is at variance with the judgment 
passed on those same regulations by two eminent political 
economists of two entirely opposite schools. John Stuart 
Mill? describes the bankruptcy laws of his time as owing 
their origin rather to humanity than to justice. ‘‘ The 
humanity of the present time has gone into a violent re- 
action against the ancient severity. The demoralising 
effects of this laxity became so evident as to determine by 
more recent legislation a salutary though very insufficient 
movement in the reverse direction.” Devas expresses a 
similar view :* ‘‘ The laws of insolvency prevailing in England 
and Wales from 1869 to 1883, amended but far from perfected 
since, had the character of combining, with perverse ingenuity, 
the utmost facility for fraudulent and careless debtors to 
escape their obligations, and the utmost loss to honest 
creditors.” Curious to say, the regulations that are denounced 
as lax by those political economists are declared by the 
moralist to be severe. Public opinion and the legislature 
that it influenced confirmed the view of the former, and a 


‘Ratio est quia si praescripta juris que gravia onera imponunt debitor 
obligent non tantum in foro externo, sed etiam in conscientia, similiter in 
conscientia vim habere debet praescriptum quod ei aliquam compensationem 
pro his gravissimis oner bus concedit. Jamvero patet legislatorem velle ut 
priora praescripta obligent in conscientia, quia cogit debitorem jurare se 
indicem verum et integrum omnium suorum bonorum et possessionum confe- 
cisse et apud tribunal depossuisse. Praeterea, gravissime punit debitorem 
si probetur ipsum aliquod falsum circa suas possessionse aut bona sponte 
protulisse, aut haec omnia aperte non declarasse. Deinde [ei] qui foro cedit 
aut fiduciariis bona sua tradit, ut in commodum omnium suorum creditorum 
inter eos distribuantur, non permittitur quidquam, paucis rebus necessariis 
quos supra exposuimus exceptis, aut in proprium aut in sue familie usum 
reservare. Nimis autem durum esset ex una parte dicere haec praescripta 
obligare in conscientia, et debitorem cogere jurejurando confirmare se haec 
omnia observasse; et ex altera affirmare unicum fere commodum quod ex 
ejusdem legis praescriptis ei conceditur, nonnisi in foro externo, non autem 
in conscient.a vim habere. (Crolly, De Justitia et Jure. Vol. iii., p. 802.) 

* Political Economy. Bk. v., chap. ix. 

*Devas. Polit. Econ. 2nd ed. Pp. 399-400. 
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change in the direction of greater stringency was made by 
the Act of 1883, and even that Act is considered by two of 
the authorities just quoted not to be stringent enough. On 
a perusal of the bankruptcy regulations it is difficult to find 
one that deserves to be regarded as severe. One of the 
most important is the preparation of the statement of 
affairs, and on the accuracy and candour with which that 
is prepared, to a large extent, depends the passing of the 
final examination. To aid the debtor in this task, the 
Court is actually entitled to make him an allowance out of 
the estate—i.e., out of the property of the creditors—for 
employing a skilled accountant. Not much evidence of 
harshness in this! No doubt, he will or may have to undergo 
cross-examination, but his creditors in proving their claims 
may be subjected to the same ordeal. The French 
bankruptcy regulations, as given in the Code Commerciale, 
are far and away more rigorous. 

It is plain that Crolly exaggerated the severity of the 
British bankrupt law. But if the duties it imposes on the 
debtor were clearly shown to be severe, would the con- 
scientious fulfilment of those duties found a claim to com- 
pensation which the legislature could not in equity refuse ?' 
Assuredly not. It is the recognised duty of the State to en- 
force the fulfilment of legal contracts. And if inability to 
repay a loan, or pay the price of goods received on credit, be 
pleaded by one of the contracting parties, the plea is not, 
surely, to be admitted without a searching inquiry. Mill 
says: ““ To have been trusted with money or money’s worth, 
and to have lost or spent it, is prima facie evidence of some- 
thing wrong, and it is not for the creditor to prove—what he 
cannot do in one case out of ten—that there has been 
criminality, but for the debtor to rebut the presumption by 
proving that there has been no misconduct.’ De Lugo had 
long ago used the same language: “‘ In every cessio bonorum 
there is the presumed fault of having contracted debts beyond 
one’s ability to pay.” The burden of proof that he has not 
_ traded recklessly with other people’s money is incumbent 


Those who frequently serve on juries in criminal cases, with considerable 
loss to their private business, will hardly endorse the assumption that “ when- 
ever the law imposes troublesome duties it is in the habit of giving com- 
pensation.” 

De Jure et Justitia. Disp. xxi., s. 3. 
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on the debtor, and was virtually included in his contract. 
It is preposterous to connect the idea of compensation with 
the performance of this duty. And when the State exempts 
him from future actions at law, it does not do so by way of 
compensating for the ordeal of having his veracity and 
honesty investigated, but for the other reasons usually 
assigned as a justification of the bankruptcy laws. 

But if we were to adopt the theory of compensation being 
equitably due in the cases contemplated, we should still 
desiderate some convincing argument for the assertion, 
which is sustained by no argument at all—viz., that “ the 
only fitting compensation would be to liberate the debtor 
not only from future actions at law, but also in conscience, 
from the obligation of paying his past debts.”” No such 
claim is recognised by any State on the Continent of Europe ; 
indeed, the debtor is not unconditionally protected by any 
of them from an action at law. Against such a state of the 
law no theological writers on moral subjects have pro- 
tested. They do not acknowledge that any wrong is done 
to the debtor, or that he is treated inequitably or harshly, 
by leaving him always liable to pay in full, if his subsequent 
acquisitions would enable him to do so after his own support 
is provided for. Crolly’s argument, from the severe nature 
of the bankruptcy process, does not substantially differ from 
that of those few theologians of the seventeenth century who 
inferred that those legislatures which added to the Roman 
law of cessio bonorum an ignominious ceremony to be 
endured by the bankrupt, must have intended to extinguish 
his debt in foro interno. Against him, therefore, may 
be cited the unanimous opinion of all our great writers 
on justice, who held that such an inference was un- 
warrantable. 

From the argument that we have been examining, the 
author next proceeds to another derived from the utility 
that would accrue to the general public (and to the creditors 
themselves) from giving to the bona fide bankrupt the 
completest possible liberation. This is a kind of proof 
that one is surprised to find employed to settle the 
question—what was the intention of the legislature? An 
appeal to this alleged utility would have some bearing on 
the question whether the State be competent to pass a 
bankruptcy law annulling a natural and legal contract, 

x 
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and in that connection we have already considered it. 
But it has no bearing at all on the question—what was the 
intention of the legislature that enacted that law ? 

The fact is that Crolly’s method of procedure is quite 
inadmissible in investigating the meaning of a law or the 
intention of a legislator civil or ecclesiastical. He satisfies 
himself that a certain provision would be equitable to the 
debtor ; he satisfies himself also that it would be useful 
to the public. And he forthwith proceeds to read this 
provision into the Act, giving it a meaning beyond what 
the words, in their proper and ordinary usage, convey. 
If applied to an ecclesiastical law such an exposition would 
be what is technically called by canonists an “ interpretatio 
extensiva,” which, proposed by one who had not been 
endowed with special authority to interpret, is rightly 
described as valueless. In ancient Rome, especially under 
the Emperors,’ “‘ the province of legislation was silently 
invaded by the expounders of the statutes.” The Roman 
Pretor was sustained by established custom in the exercise 
of the “ nobile officium ” of supplementing a law by a pro- 
vision that seemed to him useful or equitable. Judges of 
Superior Courts in modern times are invested with a some- 
what similar power. But an attempt of a private inter- 

reter to expound law on the same lines and with the same 

atitude would be a mere waste of time and ingenuity, 
and could not supply an inquirer with a “ practically 
probable” course of action. The American bankruptcy 
law illustrates the precariousness of Crolly’s reasoning. 
The laws of those American States that give the bankrupt 
complete immunity from an action at law are couched in 
the very same phraseology as the British Acts. Crolly’s 
arguments are just as applicable to the former as to the 
latter. Yet the author of a recent standard work on 
American bankruptcy law asserts, as an opinion questioned 
by no one, that the law leaves the moral obligation un- 
touched :—“‘ The discharge is personal to the bankrupt 
and it does not destroy the debt but merely re- 

leases from liability—that is, removes the legal obligation 
to pay the debt, leaving the moral obligation unaffected.” 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xliv. 
E. C. Brandenburg. The Law of Bankruptcy. 3rd ed. 1903. 
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From the foregoing examination of Crolly’s' chapter on 
bankruptcy it seems not unreasonable to conclude that 
he has failed to prove that the British legislature could 
rescind or intended to rescind the moral obligation of paying 
lawful debts out of means acquired after the debtor’s uncon- 
ditional discharge. Not even a probable case has been 
made out for his opinion. He assumes that these arguments 
have had, at least, the effect of rendering doubtful the 
creditor’s claim to full payment, and that, in such circum- 
stances, the debtor’s obligation could not be urged as a 
certain duty. He had laid down a sounder principle about 
the permanence of a natural contract when he said in his 
treatise De Contractibus, p. 181 :—“* Unless the law clearly 
takes away not only the civil but the natural obligation in 
conscience, it must by all means be held to affect the civil 
obligation only.” 

The release in conscience which the law cannot give, the 
creditors themselves are competent to grant to their debtors. 
They have a power over their own pecuniary rights—the 
power of ownership—which the law has not; their act of 


‘Half a century before the publication of Professor Crolly’s treatise De 
Justitia, a view similar to his was held by one of his predecessors in the Chair 
of Moral Theology, at Maynooth, Dr. Francis Anglade, Fellow of the Sorbonne, 
one of the French refugee professors. What Dr. Anglade taught on the 
subject had been quite forgotten, and was made known only by the publication 
in 1861 of a letter in Fitzpatrick’s Life of Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare (J. K. L.). 
The Bishop’s able and interesting letter is here given almost in extenso. He 
had written to Dr. O’Donovan, Professor of Rhetoric at Maynooth—“ Pray 
let me know what opinion your professors of Moral Theology teach with 
regard to the obligation of bankrupts and those who compound, in case they 
afterwards acquire property ? I fear they differ from me on these important 
points.” On receiving the reply he wrote—“I find, as I suspected, that 
Mr. Anglade’s opinion is opposed to mine on the subject of bankruptcy. I 
long since considered all the reasons stated by you in support of his opinion, 
with some others, but they could never induce me to come to the conclusion 
he teaches. I believe he has mistaken the spirit of our laws from the general 
tenor of them, particularly with regard to ‘ prescription’ and ‘ limitation.’ 
I infer there is no Code in Europe which is so tender of disturbing natural 
rights, so that when it interferes with those rights it does so just as far as is 
necessary for the promotion of industry, but no farther; as the natural 
obligation of giving to every man his own, even to an equality, is the principle 
which our bankrupt laws limit—the necessity of acquitting the conscience of 
the bankrupt, as well as of securing him from an action, must be clearly 
ascertained before we can be entitled to infringe on the natural principle. 
The right of the creditor is fixed and certain, resting on a law of nature, and 
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remission need not be justified by general utility or necessity. 
There could be an express agreement among all who give 
credit to others, to forego a right to a future dividend from 
the absolutely discharged debtor. An implicit agreement 
or general understanding would, of course, have the same 
effect. The test of the existence of such an understanding 
in a district or country would be—if representative men in 
different branches of commerce declared, on being ques- 
tioned, that they did not regard as dishonest the discharged 
debtor who paid no more than the Court required, though 
well able to do so from subsequent gains, and that they 
themselves are prepared to act in like manner in a similar 
contingency. That there was no such general understanding 
among merchants in Ireland in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century is quite certain. Not to mention other 
sources of information, it may be inferred from Dr. Doyle’s 
letter given in a footnote; while denying that the law 
cancels debts, he knows nothing of any agreement that 
supplements the law. The innumerable letters which 
Professor Crolly says he himself received about the duties 
of the bankrupt, show that there was doubt or ignorance of 
such an agreement among Catholic mercantile men and the 


it rests with the advocate of the debtor to prove that the surrender of this 
right to the extent mentioned is necessary ; this must be clearly and unequivo- 
cally proved before the certain right can be disturbed. We might apply to 
the case of the creditor when we discuss the necessity of freeing the con- 
science of the debtor—‘ Melior est conditio possidentis.’ Now it may be 
that industry is sufficiently protected, even in this mercantile country, by 
refusing an action to the creditor against the bankrupt, for thus the latter 
may support his family in their ordinary way, keep in his hands what capital 
he wants, may speculate as far as is prudent, and, as the law supposes every 
man to be honest, if he be so, he will exert additional energy in his endeavours 
to indemnify those who suffered by his misfortunes. That this is the spirit 
of the bankrupt laws we may infer by analogy from the Statute of Limitations, 
which refuses an action after a certain term of years, if a debt has not been 
demanded within them. And here no person ever thought the debtor was 
acquitted in foro interno. Judge Baily has declared somewhere—and 
though I have searched some of my law books I could not find it—‘ that 
though the laws in question secure the debtor from a prison, no honest man 
will think himself discharged from the obligation of paying his debts when 
he comes to have it in his power. . I thought of copying for you our 
doctrine as taught at Coimbra, but as Mr. Anglade admits the world to be 
against him I think it useless to quote authorities. Give my best compli- 
ments to Dr. Crotty and to each of the professors.—¥ J. Doytx.” 
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clergy whom they consulted, even after the middle of that 
century. 

At the present time can this understanding be said to 
exist in Ireland? There is no reason to doubt that it does 
exist among those who are engaged in mercantile business, 
or in manufactures, on a considerable scale. It originated 
among them froma sense of mutualadvantage. No man doing 
a large business can feel perfectly sure that in seven years 
time he will not be a bankrupt. Such a man’s act of remis- 
sion to his debtor can hardly be interpreted as it used to 
be by theologians of a former generation as a donatio or 
condonatio ; it is more like a carrying out of an under- 
standing from which he himself may afterwards benefit. 
But there is another class that cannot be held to participate 
in this implicit agreement—a class that has no community 
of interest with the foregoing. Wage earners, village shop- 
keepers doing a small but safe business, clerks receiving 
small salaries, workers who have lent their savings to a 
trader or non-trader, all these and many others hardly ever 
derive or expect to derive any direct advantage from the 
Bankruptcy Act ; even those of them who are preferential 
creditors of the insolvent debtor sometimes sustain a heavy 
loss by a small dividend. The operation of the bankruptcy 
laws is altogether one-sided. This is clearly brought out 
by Judge Parry in an informing article on “‘ The Insolvent 
Poor” in the Fortnightly Review, May, 1898. He says :— 
“The insolvent rich, if we may use such a phrase, do not 
nowadays fear imprisonment for debt. At the expense of 
a few pounds, borrowed from a friend, they file their petition 
in bankruptcy and shake themselves free of debt as if by 
magic; for not being traders their ‘ discharge’ is of little 
importance to them, and they go absolutely unpunished.” 
In support of this statement he quotes a number of cases’ 
from the Report of the Board of Trade, and bursts out into 
the exclamation: ‘‘ Behold the glorious achievements of 
the insolvent rich.” Turning next to the condition of the 
poorer class of debtors :—‘“‘ The law is not the same for the 
rich speculator who lives extravagantly beyond his income, 


? But why did they give so much credit or allow so much wages to remain 
due? Mill has some severe remarks about this defence of legalised spoliation. 
The cases have been given on p. 307. 
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to the injury of his creditors, and the workingman on 25s. 
a week who fails to live within his means. The latter is 
only in a very limited sense the creature of bankruptcy. 
The luxury of legal insolvency is almost denied him. He is 
ordered to pay his creditor and the costs he has incurred in 
obtaining judgment and the fees of the County Court at so 
many shillings a month, and if he fails to pay his instalment, 
his creditor proceeds, at further cost to the debtor, to collect 
them by means of a judgment’summons. Then upon proof 
that he had, or has had, the means to pay the instalments, 
he is committed to prison for default.” He adds that 
according to the return of the previous year 8,000 poor men 
had been committed to prison for petty debts. 

Though the poorer class of creditors in our country have 
not had this evidence before them, they know perfectly 
well the one-sided character of this legislation. They 
cannot be supposed to participate in the understanding or 
implicit agreement to limit the demands of the creditors to 
the decision of the court. In Goldsmith’s well-known fable, 
the result of the agreement between the giant and the 
dwarf was that at the end of their adventures the giant 
was found to have received all the advantages and the dwarf 
all the blows. It is not true that this class of creditors 
condone the residue of their debts. On the contrary, the 
present writer’s experience has been that they are filled with 
bitterness, and use strong language, when they behold their 
quondam debtors displaying every sign of regained pros- 
perity, while loftily ignoring their right to restitution. It 
is to be regretted that those fortunate insolvents have been, 
sometimes, fortified against any misgivings as to their right 
to withhold such restitution, by advice based on a mistaken 
theory about the scope of a British law, and put forward 
under the name of moral theology. 

J. O’Manony. 











Professor Barnack and St. Cuke’s 
Historical Authority. 


It may be said without exaggeration, I think, that no 
one has contributed more than Professor Harnack to place 
beyond all reasonable doubt the Lucan authorship of the 
Third Gospel and the Acts.’ To many readers it may seem 
that this acceptance of St Luke’s authorship ought to draw 
with it at once an admission of the reliability and historical 
accuracy of the two works in question. If St. Luke was an 
excellent Greek scholar, as the Prologue to his Gospel and his 
entire writings prove, if he was a member of a learned 
profession, a trusted companion and most dear friend of 
St Paul, and a man who must have met and talked with 
many Christians of the first generation, then we possess 
such a guarantee of his fitness for his task as exists in the 
case of no other writer of the New Testament. 

And yet, strange to say, hardly has Professor Harnack 
established St. Luke’s authorship when he proceeds to 
cavil at his historical authority. ‘‘ Luke,” he says, “is 
a writer who reads smoothly, but as soon as one 
looks a little closer, as a narrator he has written more 
carelessly than almost any other New Testament writer. 
To his style and all matters of form, like a true Greek, he 
attended carefully : one must call him an artist in language ; 
but in regard to the substance, where he was not himself 
an eye-witness, he has, in chapter after chapter, dealt 
most carelessly, and has often narrated quite confusedly. 
This holds good as well of the Gospel as of the Acts.” 
After this pronouncement we are not surprised to find that 


' See IntsH THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, April, 1907. ae Wo 

*“ Lukas ist ein Scriftsteller, der sich glatt liest, aber, sobald man nur etwas 
naher zuschaut, als Erzahler so sorglos geschrieben hat, wie kaum ein anderer 
N. T. licher Schriftsteller. Auf seinen Stil und alle Formalien—ein echter 
Grieche !—hat er sorgfaltig geachtet: man muss ihn einen Sprachkiinstler 
nennen ; aber in bezug auf den Inhalt ist er Capitel fiir Capitel, wo er nicht 
selbst Augenzeuge war, recht nachlassig verfahren und hat hiaufig ganz ver- 


worren berichtet. Das gilt sowohl vom Evangelium wie von der Apostel- 
geschichte.”—p. 80. 
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Luke is charged with various blunders. Thus he is accused! 
of recording as two distinct deliverances of St Peter from 
prison by an angel (Acts, V., 19; XII., 7), what are really 
only two different legendary accounts of the same incident, 
and this although there is not a particle of evidence 
advanced to support the charge. Again we are told that 
Luke may have blundered in regard to Theudas (Acts V. 36), 
though here the Professor is good enough to admit that if 
there be a blunder it may be Josephus and not Luke that 
is guilty of it. Once more, the decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem (Acts XV., 28, 29) is said to be assigned to a 
false date ; and so on through many instances. Nor is this all; 
throughout the latter part of the work he indulges in sweeping 
assertions calculated to undermine very largely the whole 
authority of the Third Gospel and of the Acts. “ Luke,” 
he says, “‘ believes indeed that he is an historian: he is 
too, but his abilities are limited, for he deals with his 
sources from a fixed standpoint just as uncritically as he does 
with his own experiences, when these permitted a miraculous 
interpretation.”* Again, the Third Gospel is declared to 
be based partly on legends that reached Luke after 70 A.D., 
probably through Philip, the Evangelist and his prophesying 
daughters, persons bereft of all sobriety and trustworthi- 
ness. And in like manner the Acts is held to be based, 
to some extent, on legends from the same unreliable source.‘ 
Needless to say, no proof is given for these sweeping asser- 
tions, but everywhere we find the same @ priori argument 
relied upon: that if supernatural events, such as miracle 
or prophecy, be recorded, the account that records them 
must necessarily be legendary. This argument really 
underlies and affects all Rationalist interpretation of 
Scripture, and relying on it Harnack usually brushes aside 
all accounts of the supernatural without deigning even to 
discuss them. 

But there is one passage of the Acts, recording miraculous 
events, that he discusses at considerable length, and as 
his treatment of it is characteristic of much Rationalist 
criticism, it will be worth while to dwell upon it for a 
moment. I give first the verses of Acts referred to, 
and then the Professor’s remarks upon them. The verses 


' Lukas der Arzt, Ibid. p. 85. * Ibid., p. 88. *Ibid., p. 88. ‘Ibid., p. 108. 
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are contained in Acts XVI., 23-38, and deal with the 
imprisonment of St Paul and Silas at Philippi. 

23. “‘ And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them 
into prison, charging the jailor to keep them diligently. 24. Who having 
received such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, and made their 
feet fast in the stocks. 25. And at midnight Paul and Silas praying, praised 
God. And they that were in prison heard them. 26. And suddenly there 
was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were skaken. 
And immediately all the doors were opened : and the bands of all were loosed. 
27. And the keeper of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the 
doors of the prison open, drawing his sword, would have killed himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had been fled. 28. But Paul cried with a loud 
voice, saying : Do thyself no harm, for we all are here. 29. Then calling for 
@ light, he went in, and trembling fell down at the feet of Paul and Silas. 
30. And bringing them out, he said: Masters, what must I do, that I may 
be saved? 31. But they said: Believe in the Lord Jesus: and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house. 32. And they preached the word of the Lord to 
him and to all that were in his house. 33. And he taking them the same 
hour of the night, washed their stripes : and himself was baptized and all his 
house immediately. 34. And when he had brought them into his own house, he 
laid the table for them, and rejoiced with all his house, believing God. 
35. And when the day was come, the magistrates sent the serjeants, saying : 
Let those men go. 36. And the keeper of the prison told these words to 
Paul: The magistrates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart and 
go in peace. 37. But Paul said to them: They have beaten us publicly, 
uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us into prison: and now 
do they thrust us out privately ? Not so, but let them come, 38. And let 
us out themselves. And the serjeants told these words to the magistrates. 
And they were afraid hearing that they were Romans.” 


Harnack’s comment on this passage is as follows :— 
‘As regards this narrative one might be inclined at first 
to set aside vv. 24-34 simply as a later interpolation or 
as coming from a different source, for the resolve of the 
magistrates to liberate the Apostle is not at all motived 
by the marvellous earthquake ; it seems rather as if they 
regarded a one day’s imprisonment as enough. But these 
verses betray with such undeniable clearness the style of 
Luke that an interpolation cannot be thought of. Yet 
in particular there are the following inaccuracies (Un- 
stimmigkeitten). In iv. 23 is said: ‘The magistrates 
threw them into prison,’ in v. 24 ‘ The jailor threw them 
into prison.’ According to v. 27 the jailor did not at all 
notice the great earthquake but only its result, the open 
doors! According to v. 28 Paul must have seen or known 
the jailor’s preparation to commit suicide, though it was 
quite impossible for him to see him from his cell. According 
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to the same verse he calls to the jailor that all the 
prisoners are still there, though he could not possibly 
know this. According to v. 32 Paul preaches to the jailor 
and all who were in his house and baptises them, yet only 
in v. 34 is he first introduced into the jailor’s house. 
According to v. 36 it is the jailor who makes known to 
Paul the message sent by the magistrates through the 
serjeants, yet according to v. 37 it is the serjeants them- 
selves Paul addresses. According tothe same verse Paul 
appeals to his Roman citizenship; one asks oneself why 
he did so for the first time only now. These inaccuracies 
and contradictions are exactly such as occur in numerous 
narratives throughout the first half of Acts.’ So far 
the Professor. Now, criticism like the above looks keen 
and clever till one comes to close quarters with it, but I 
think it will be found, when closely examined, to be about 
as shallow and audacious as could well be imagined. 
Why, to begin with, should not St Luke attribute the 
imprisonment both to the magistrates and to the jailor 
who acted by their orders? Is not similar language used 
every day in ordinary speech? What more does it imply 
than that the magistrates ordered the imprisonment and 
the jailor carried out their orders? Buteven if we admitted, 
what is however most unlikely, that the magistrates them- 
selves led Paul and Silas into the prison, there is still no 
contradiction, for the jailor is not said to have put them 
into prison, but into “the inner prison.” As to v. 27, St 
Luke does not say that the jailor did not notice the earth- 
quake, and if he had said so, what right would anyone have 
to say that such a thing was impossible? In regard to v. 28, 
why could Paul not have seen that the jailor was about 
to commit suicide? Is it not expressly stated in v. 26 
that all the doors of the prison were opened and the bands 
of all the prisoners were loosed? Is it psychologically 
probable that in such circumstances each prisoner remained 
in his own cell, or is it not almost certain @ priori that the 
prisoners gathered together, probably round Paul and 
Silas, whom, as St Luke takes care to tell us, they had 
heard praying and singing hymns to God immediately 
before the earthquake ? If we suppose Paul to have come 


' Lukas der Arzt, pp. 80, 81. 
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forth from the inner prison, there is no difficulty in believing 
that he was able to see the jailor ; but even ifghe remained 
in the inner prison, does Professor Harnack or anyone else 
know enough about the prison of Philippi to assert that the 
jailor was invisible from it? And if we suppose Paul to 
have been surrounded by the other prisoners, who would 
be terrorised by the earthquake and attracted by his 
magnetic personality, he could well have assured the jailor 
that no one had escaped. How he knew this we cannot 
say, but such knowledge was surely not impossible. Apart 
altogether from supernatural enlightenment, he could 
have learned the fact from the prisoners themselves, 
perhaps from one of their number whom the jailor specially 
trusted to count them or attend to them. 

As to the charge of contradiction between vv. 32 and 34, 
there is not a shadow of evidence to supportit. It is not said 
in v. 32 that Paul preached and baptised in the jailor’s house, 
but only that he preached to the household and baptised 
them all. Is it not psychologically probable that after 
the great earthquake the members of the household rushed 
forth from the house, and seeing the jailor with Paul and 
Silas, joined them and heard Paul’s preaching, and moved 
by the events that had just occurred and by the Apostle’s 
burning words, were there and then converted and 
baptised ? Thus, even if we suppose that none of the 
incidents are recorded proleptically, Paul may have 
baptised the jailor and his household before entering his 
house. Is there anything impossible in all this, any 
particle of evidence to justify us in doubting the word of 
an historian who was present in Philippi at the time? 
As to vv. 36, 37, may we not take it as most natural that 
when the serjeants arrived at the jailor’s house he com- 
municated their message to St Paul, who then went out 
and addressed the serjeants? It is just what we should 
expect from a man of St Paul’s character, and, in the 
circumstances, there is no reason to suppose that the 
jailor now converted and baptised would have attempted, 
through fear or otherwise, to prevent him. Finally, the 
fact that vv. 37, 38 seem to represent St Paul as making 
known for the first time his Roman citizenship only on the 
morrow of his imprisonment, admits of various explana- 
tions. In the excitement of the previous day he’may have 
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forgotten to mention the fact or he may have mentioned 
it and not been heard in the noise and tumult or he may 
possibly have deliberately abstained from mentioning it, 
in the hope that his illegal imprisonment and the subse- 
quent fear and confusion of the magistrates would smooth 
the way for the spread of the faith in Philippi. 

Thus it appears that there is not a single difficulty raised 
by Harnack against this narrative that does not admit of a 
natural explanation, and the reader can judge whether it 
is St Luke or his critic who comes better out of the inquiry. 
I have dwelt on this passage of the Professor because it is 
typical of much Rationalist criticism, and because he him- 
self lays special stress upon it. Indeed it is almost the only 
passage in his work where he deigns to enter into parti- 
culars regarding the charges of inaccuracy that he levels so 
freely at St Luke. One might have expected that after the 
labours of scholars like Ramsay, the Berlin Professor would 
have been more careful, but, as we shall see, there is a 
reason for his seeking to discredit to some extent St Luke’s 
authority. If that authority is unimpeachable, it affords 
very inconvenient testimony to the existence of miracles 
and prophecies and of the supernatural generally, and so it 
must be discredited at any cost. 

One asks oneself, in face of all this, why the Professor 
hasjbeen at such pains to prove St Luke to be the author 
of these works. After all, what great difference does it 
make who the author is, if he relied on silly sources, was 
careless about his facts, blundered in his narrative and had 
his judgment warped and weakened by superstition ? 
Harnack seems to have felt the force of this himself, for he 
writes: “‘ No name, indeed, can make an incredible history 
credible or probable, but the name of a contemporary and 
eye-witness guarantees the truth of a possible history, if 
otherwise no objections can be raised.”' Thus, while he is 
prepared to brush aside everything like what he calls 
“incredible history,” such as the history of everything 
miraculous, he will maintain St Luke’s authority in regard 
to the bulk of ordinary events. Hence, as we have seen, 


*“ Kein Name vermag freilich eine unglaubliche Geschichte glaubhaft oder 
wahrscheinlich zu machen, aber der Name eines Zeitgenossen und Augen- 
zeugen verbiirgt die Tatsichlichkeit einer méglichen Geschichte, wenn sonst 
keine Einwendungen zu machen sind.”—P. 104. 
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he urges that Luke is “ generally trustworthy, so far as his 
superstition and his quality of spiritual medicine-man do not 
come into play.”' Luke was possessed, too, of theological 
and historical insight,? and the Acts is “‘ a work of art, nay 
a literary performance of the first rank in structure no less 
than in style.” * 

From what has just been said it will be seen that the 
Professor’s positions are carefully chosen so as to establish 
St Luke’s authority wherever he finds it convenient to 
establish it, but at the same time to discredit it in regard to 
miracles and prophecies and the supernatural generally. 
This is exactly what he means when he says that “ the name 
of a contemporary and eye-witness guarantees the truth of 
a possible history, if otherwise no objections can be raised,” 
for objections always will be raised by Rationalists against 
any account implying the existence of the supernatural. 
Starting from the position that miracle and prophecy are 
impossible or, at all events, have never occurred, Harnack 
and Rationalists generally are obliged to do violence to 
every book, every page, of Scripture in order to make it 
square with this position. Hence if an author’s honesty is 
not impeached, his critical capacity or his sources are, and 
we are told that he was misled by the superstitious bent of 
his mind or by the myths and legends that had grown up 
before his time. The latter has been the favourite way 
with many Rationalists of accounting for the miracles of 
the Gospels, but such a view becomes difficult in regard to 
a book like the Acts, at least in those parts where the 
writer claims to have been himself an eye-witness of many 
of the miraculous events he records. Here there is no room 
for the theory of myths or legends or silly sources, and 
hence St Luke himself must be accused of carelessness and 
superstition and of the foibles of a spiritual medicine- 
man ! 

Now, apart altogether from inspiration, how can the 
charge of carelessness be reconciled with the honesty of 
St Luke, who tells Theophilus in the Prologue to the Gospel 


7p. &. *P. 90. 

*“ Durch dieses Kunstwerk—denn das ist die Apostelgeschichte, ja eine 
schriftstellerische Leistung erstes Ranges im Aufbau nicht minder wie im 
Stil—u. s. w.—P. 102. 
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that, before beginning to write, he had traced the course of 
all things accurately from the first ?} If he had thus been 
at pains to inform himself accurately on the events about 
which he wrote, and if, as cannot be called in question, he 
regarded those events as of supreme importance to 
Theophilus and the world,’ is it in accordance with reason or 
commonsense to believe that he was careless about the sub- 
stance of his narrative and distorted the facts that he had 
been at such pains to collect? Such conduct would be 
puzzling in any writer, but it is simply unintelligible and 
incredible in a companion of St Paul while treating of the 
momentous events connected with the life of Jesus Christ 
and the first beginnings of the Christian Church. It cannot 
be denied that St Luke, whether rightly or wrongly, believed 
Christ to be God, and the Christian Church to be the society 
established by Him ;* is it not, then, utterly unreasonable 
to suggest that a writer holding such beliefs was careless as 
to the substance of the works in which he recounts the 
history of Christ and of the early Church? I maintain 
therefore, that, abstracting altogether from inspiration, it 
is in the highest degree uncritical and opposed to all the 
probabilities of the case to charge St Luke with carelessness 
as to the substance of his narrative. No doubt we should 
be bound to set at nought all these probabilities if it could 
be proved that Luke was actually guilty of carelessness ; 
but it has not been proved, and there is not one of the 
arguments advanced by Harnack or anyone else to prove 
it that does not admit of at least a probable explanation, 
and, in the circumstances, a probable explanation is all 
that anyone has a right to expect. 

The same answer may be made to the charge that St 
Luke depended at times on silly and unreliable sources. 
Even if he had not assured us himself that he had “ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first,”’* it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that he depended on unreliable 
sources when writing of events that to him were the greatest 
and most important in the history of the world. If it be 
urged that he had to be satisfied with imperfect sources 
when he could find no better, I reply that there was no 


'L.,i., 3. ?L., ili., 32; xxiv., 47; Acts iv., 12, xii., 39. 
* See e.g., L., i., 32-33, 35; Acts i., 8. "i, bo 
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such necessity. He could have abstained from saying 
anything on matters about which he was imperfectly in- 
formed. Nobody supposes that he attempted to give any- 
thing like a complete history of Christ or of the early Church ; 
in both cases he merely made a selection of events, and 
surely it is reasonable to conclude that on the events selected 
he possessed reliable information. It follows, then, from 
what has been said that Luke must have had excellent 
sources of information on the events he touches, and that 
he must be held to have used those sources with the most 
extreme care and diligence. But if so, the resulting con- 
clusion is that his works are reliable history, and that it is 
unreasonable to question their authority. 

But, it is urged, Luke was superstitious ; and this is 
really the only ground on which a decent pretence can be 
made for doubting any of his statements. Let us, therefore, 
examine this charge of superstition. What evidence is, or 
can be, alleged in support of it? Not a tittle, except the 
fact that he believes in and records what is supernatural. 
He and all the other writers of the New Testament are 
accused of superstition simply and solely because they 
believe and record what Rationalists have made up their 
minds to reject at any cost. This attitude of Rationalists 
has grown so familiar to us that we hardly realise the 
extent of its impudence. In defiance of the cumulative 
evidence derived from so many ages and peoples, they coolly 
set up their judgment that miracle and prophecy have 
never taken place, and then solely on the strength of that 
judgment proceed to accuse of dishonesty or carelessness 
or superstition any writer whose works will not tally with it. 
Not another particle of evidence exists to support the charge 
of superstition made against St Luke; stated plainly, the 
Rationalist argument is: Luke believes in the supernatural, 
therefore he is superstitious. Such an attitude would be 
reasonable only if Rationalists had first conclusively proved 
that the supernatural is impossible or non-existent. Until 
they prove this, it is sheer prejudice and impudence to 
accuse of superstition a writer otherwise shown to be trust- 
worthy, because in his writings he manifests belief in the 
supernatural. 

I am aware, of course, that Rationalists repudiate the 
view that their conviction against miracle is arrived at on 
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@ priori grounds. They maintain that it is the spontaneous 
and necessary result of a wide induction based upon ex- 
perience, an experience which to them seems as good as 
universal. But it is here precisely that we join issue with 
them. Though we readily admit that miracles are not 
events of every-day experience, we deny that this gives any 
right to conclude that the miracles ascribed to Jesus Christ 
and some of His followers, or to God’s special friends in the 
Old Testament, were merely apparent and unreal. The 
very essence of the Christian position is that Jesus Christ 
was unique, that He was the Son of God, and therefore 
that His power over nature, and the power of some of His 
followers, exercised in His name and by His authority, 
must not be measured by the powers of ordinary men. 
And we arrive at this view not by any @ priori method, but 
from a candid reading of the plain Gospel records of Christ’s 
life and works. I say a candid reading, for it is impossible 
to deny that our interpretation of the Gospels is at least the 
obvious one. Suppose a man who never heard of 
Christianity or Rationalism were handed the Gospels to 
read, and told that they were written by four different 
followers of Christ within thirty or forty years of Christ’s 
death, would he not be forced to the conclusion that if these 
records have any value Jesus Christ was more than man ? 
And if, in addition, he were told that hardly had Christ died 
when a Society, composed chiefly of those who had seen and 
heard Him, sprang up, filled with undoubting faith in His 
Almighty power, that for nineteen hundred years this 
Society has gone on growing and waxing strong in the 
same faith, would he not be confirmed in the conviction 
that Jesus Christ cannot be measured by the standard of 
ordinary men? Such is our position. We appeal to the 
plain and obvious sense of the Gospels, and we find a con- 
firmation of their testimony in the living witness and faith 
of the Christian Church. 

No argument from induction, then, can be legitimately 
adduced to exclude miracle from the life of Jesus Christ or 
of chosen followers to whom He may have communicated 
His power. If other men do not ordinarily perform miracles, 
it merely follows that He was unlike other men ; but this is 
exactly our contention, and the conclusion to which all the 
existing evidence points unmistakably. But it may be said 
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that the refusal of Rationalists to accept the miracles of the 
New Testament is based not merely on induction, but upon 
a critical examination of the records of those miracles 
themselves. This I totally deny. No unprejudiced reading 
of the Gospels, however critical, can eliminate miracle from 
the life of Jesus Christ, and no reading of St Luke that is 
not wholly blinded by prejudice can eliminate miracle 
from the “We’”-sections of the Acts. Rationalists may 
flatter themselves that they are unprejudiced, but the 
truth is, as some of them candidly confess, they first decide 
that miracle is impossible, and then filled with that con- 
viction, attempt, in defiance of all probability, to whittle 
away the plain sense of the Gospels and of the whole New 
Testament in fantastic and ever-varying interpretations. 
Professor Harnack’s handling of St Luke is a case in point. 
Luke is charged with carelessness, and with the use of silly 
and unreliable sources, and then when, as in the “ We”- 
sections, where he speaks as an eye-witness and had no 
need to rely upon sources, even these charges will not avail 
to get rid of miracle, Harnack boldly proceeds to accuse 
him of superstition. 

But of all the writers of the New Testament, the charge of 
superstition ought to lie least against St Luke. He was 
an educated Greek, and belonged to the medical profession, 
a profession neither then nor since inclined to excessive 
credulity, and his medical knowledge made him the very 
best witness to the reality of the cures he records. The 
other New Testament writers were Jews, and we may be 
told that they were reared in superstition, but this Greek, 
this scholar, this physician, this eye-witness of many of the 
wonderful things he recounts, what right have Rationalists 
to accuse him of superstition simply because they refuse 
to see eye to eye with him ? 

The fact is that, looked at merely from the natural stand- 
point and apart from inspiration, St Luke furnishes the 
strongest evidence in the New Testament in favour of the 
existence of the supernatural. The ninety-seven verses of the 
“ We ”-passages, where this highly educated Greek physician 
writes as an eye-witness, contain no fewer than nine instances 
of supernatural visions, miracles or prophecies, a fact which 
may, perhaps, explain Professor Harnack’s anxiety to 
question his historical authority. First we have St Paul’s 
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vision in Troas,' next the expulsion of the divining spirit 
from the maid at Philippi,’ then the raising of Eutychus from 
the dead,’ the prophecy of Agabus at Cesarea‘, the appearance 
of an angel to St Paul during the voyage to Rome,’ the 
prediction of Paul that all the passengers should be saved 
but the vessel cast upon an island,*® the miraculous escape of 
Paul from a viper’s bite or from its fatal consequences,’ the 
healing of Publius’ father in Malta through prayer and the 
laying on of hands, and finally a summary account of the 
cure of all who were diseased in the island of Malta.® 

Surely this is a very remarkable list of supernatural 
events of which this educated Greek physician claims to 
have been a witness, and it fully explains why the Berlin 
Professor is anxious to accuse him of superstition. No 
amount of supposed carelessness in the composition of the 
work would avail to explain away all these miraculous 
events ; nor can we be told here that Luke relies on silly 
sources such as Philip and his prophesying daughters, 
for he was present himself, as Harnack admits, using his 
eyes and ears, and in regard to the cures specially qualified 
by his medical knowledge to testify to their reality. Hence 
Rationalists have no other resource than to charge him with 
superstition. But it would be interesting to learn the 
psychological process by which such a man in such circum- 
stances could be supposed to have arrived at the belief in so 
many supernatural events if they were really non-existent. 
Harnack, however, has prudently fought shy of this psycho- 
logical problem, and has confined himself to the vague 
charge of superstition, a charge for which he does not even 
attempt to offer a particle of evidence. The truth is if, 
as Harnack admits, Luke, the educated Greek physician and 
companion of St Paul, wrote the Third Gospel and the 
Acts, including the “‘ We ’’-passages, there is no reasonable 
escape from accepting his testimony even when he bears 
witness to the occurrence of the supernatural, and he 
furnishes the most awkward evidence that Rationalists 
have to deal within the whole New Testament. Hence, as 
I said in my previous article, Professor Harnack’s work is 
valuable not only for the conclusions he draws, but still 


? Acts xvi., 9-10. * xvi., 18. * xx., 9-12. *xxi., 10, 11. . 
xxv., 23. * xxvii., 24-26. "xxviii., 3-5. * xxviii., 8. 
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more perhaps for these other conclusions which he refuses 
to draw but which follow inevitably from the positions he 
has so firmly established. 


J. MacRory. 





NOTE. 
COALESCENCE OF SMALL THEFTS. 

In determining when there is objective coalescence of small thefts, so that 
ultimately what is called gravis materia is stolen, theologians seek some 
connecting link that will bind together the petty pilferings and give them 
unity ; for without such a bond of union they will remain isolated thefts, 
and will, in consequence, have merely an objective malice against justice, 
which corresponds to them as individual unjust acts. The intention with 
which the small thefts are accomplished is pointed out as one means of bringing 
them into moral connection with one another. When a thief intends from 
the beginning to arrive at a considerable amount, but, for convenience sake, 
takes the large sum little by little, then, no matter what length of time 
intervenes between the different acts of robbery, and no matter whether the 
objects already stolen are retained or not, there is objective coalescence, and 
an externally grave sin against justice has been committed. 

It seems to me to be necessary to limit this teaching in some way. Is the 
intention of which theologians speak a subjective intention, an internal 
act of the will? Ifso, the question arises at once: How can an internal 
intention bring about an objective union between different acts? A mere 
subjective element cannot create an objective bond of union, cannot unite a 
number of petty injuries so as to make them one grave injustice. Just as, 
according to the opinion which seems the more common in the schools, an 
internal intention does not directly change the objective justice or injustice 
of an act, so too, it would seem, an internal intention cannot of itself provide 
an objective change in the relations of two or more acts of theft to one 
another; at most it regulates the subjective responsibility of the agent. 

A suggested solution of this difficulty is that the intention of which theo- 
logians speak is not a mere internal intention, but rather an intention which 
is externated by the different acts which follow from it; but I doubt if this 
solution, taken by itself, is sufficient to overcome the difficulty of the case, 
because each individual act of theft externates only an intention which 
corresponds to itself ; nor does the whole series of acts, of necessity, externate 
any internal connecting intention, as can be seen from two examples, in one 
of which @ certain number of acts of theft are performed without any initial 
intention of doing so, and in the other of which the same number of thefts are 
committed at equally long intervals in execution of an initially arranged 
determination. The difference between the two cases is purely internal. 

Perhaps the intention, which serves as an objective link between the various 
small thefts, is an intention which has a separate externation—separate in 
the sense that it must be distinct from that obtained by the mere repeated 
acts of stealing. This will frequently be expressly made, and frequently, 
too, it will be implicitly contained in the modus agendi of the agent. Such an 
externated intention would supply an objective bond which neither an 
internal intention nor an intention externated merely by repeated acts 
can give. J. M. Harry. 














Che Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


THOSE readers whose curiosity may have been whetted by 
Dr. Toner’s brief but interesting article in the last number 
of this Review, will be pleased to learn that Fr. Kern, 8.J., 
on whom Dr. Toner says he relies for most of his facts and 
testimonies, has just published in book-form his views on the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction.' The volume, of more than 
400 pages, gives ample room for the deployment of historical 
arguments ; and as Fr. Kern has studied this aspect of the 
subject with special care, we may feel reasonably sure of being 
now in possession of all the facts and documents. Sub- 
stantially, as I think, they were known since Maténe’s time 
(1739), and even since the publication of Goar’s Euchologion 
(1647). Sainte-Beuve, whose treatise De Sacramento Unct. 
Extremae is published in Migne’s Cursus, would have little to 
learn from Fr. Kern in the way of history ; neither would 
Drouven, or Launoy, or Benedict XIV.’ This does not 
imply that we should not be grateful for the results of the 
latest researches, but only that it may be well to bear in 
mind that our predecessors in the schools, who handed on 
the tradition, were not unacquainted with the most 
important of the facts now in the possession of history. 


I.—EXTREME UNCTION, ORDER, AND THE EUCHARIST. 

From the historical point of view, and as throwing light 
on the development of sacramental theology, these three 
rites seem to me to be closely connected. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it was believed in the Western Church 
that the “giving of instruments,” as it is called, was an 
essential part of priestly ordination. As a result of the 
discovery that no such ceremony took place in the East, 
and that even in the West it was comparatively modern, 
opinion veered round, and it came to be held by many if 


* De Sacr. Ex. Unctionis, tractatus dogmaticus, auctore Jos. Kern, 8.J., 
theol. dogm. in C. R. Universitate Oenipontana professore. Ratisbon. 
F. Pustet. 4s. 

* Drouven’s treatise De Re Sacramentaria was published in 1737; Launoy’s 
De Sacr. Unctionis Infirmorum Liber in 1673. 
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not most of our theologians that priests receive the entire 
power of Order by imposition of hands; and that all other 
ceremonies, whether in the East or the West, serve merely 
to symbolise and express more fully the nature and extent 
of the power that is thus transmitted. 

But there is the question of the Episcopate. How came 
it to be separated from what may be called the lower grade 
or grades of the priestly character? For there can be 
little doubt that in apostolic times all priests had the full 
priestly character, and that this was given by a single 
imposition of hands. If it was within the competence of 
the Church to divide the sacrament of Order, so that one 
imposition of hands would no longer convey the power of 
consecrating the Eucharist and that of ordaining priests, 
perhaps she might be authorised to go further and ordain 
that the one rite should not suffice to transmit power to 
consecrate the Eucharist and to administer Penance or 
Extreme Unction? In this way the later tradition of 
the Western Church, embodied in her liturgy, may be deemed 
capable of holding its own even against the witness of an 
earlier time, before the giving of instruments was intro- 
duced, backed as this witness is by that of the unaltered 
liturgy of the East. 

When it is once admitted that the Church was authorised 
to divide or add to the character of priesthood—and it 
is not easy to see how this can be denied, in view of 
what we know of episcopal consecration—one cannot help 
experiencing some sort of logical dissatisfaction with the 
answers which a later school of theologians, pluming them- 
selves on the results of historical research, supplied readily 
enough to kindred questions of importance. Was it, for 
instance, beyond the power of the Church to divide the 
character of Order when the sacrament of Deaconship was 
instituted—if one may call it institution? And then the 
Subdiaconate and the Minor Orders ? ' 


+The great body of the Schoolmen held that the Minor Orders are true 
sacraments. Billuart, whose Cursus Theologicus was published about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, advocated that opinion as being even then 
“communior et probabilior.” Drouven, writing a little earlier, rejected the 
doctrine, but had to admit that “scholasticis theologis, iis nimirum qui 
auctoritate nihil, solisque rationibus omnia metiuntur, doctrina illa (his own) 
non arridet.”—De Re Sacrameniaria, |. 8, pars 1, q. 2, c. 3,8. 1. 
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But if the Church could break up or add to the sacra- 
ment of Order in this way, is it not reasonable to suspect 
that she may have treated Extreme Unction somewhat 
similarly, and that this perhaps is the explanation of the 
multiplicity of unctions, each composed of matter and 
form sufficient to all appearance to constitute a true sacra- 
mental rite. Perhaps, that is, the separate unctions are 
true sacraments, all combining to form one whole, some- 
what as the diaconate, priesthood, and episcopate, to say 
nothing of subdeaconship and the rest, constitute one 
sacrament of Order. 

Fr. Kern maintains (p. 138) that any one true anointing 
(vera unctio) is all that is required for the essence of the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction ; not, as Bellarmine taught, 
an anointing of the five senses. Denzinger' is quoted for 
the statement that among the Copts the sacrament is or was 
administered by one unction—on the forehead; similarly 
according to the Mosarabic rite there seems to have been 
but one unction—on the head.’ If any one unction is 
sufficient, it should follow that the essence of the sacrament 
is to be found in the first of the seven unctions provided 
for in the Roman Ritual, a conclusion, however, which Fr. 
Kern does not regard as legitimate, for a reason which will 
be explained presently. 

It is, however, the teaching of Scotus and his school ; for 
whom, consequently, the question arises whether the remain- 
ing six unctions are repetitions of the sacrament or merely 
ceremonial rites. They hold that the remaining unctions 
are not mere ceremonial rites but true sacraments, like the 
first, each capable of infusing habitual grace, with special 
effects different in each case and peculiar to the organ 
which receives the unction. 

Fr. Kern’s reason for regarding this as untenable is (p. 
327) that the form is deficient in the unctions of the Roman 
Ritual taken singly, since it refers in each case only to sins 
committed by a special organ and no species of sin can be 
separately remitted (p. 329). As against this it must be 
remembered that it is by habitual grace sins of all kinds are 
remitted ; and as the form of each of the unctions signifies 


* Ritus Orientales, t. 1, p. 186. 
*So Kern (p. 137) from D. Ferotin’s Liber Ordinum. 
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the remission of sin of some kind, each unction must be 
capable of infusing grace, which is the test of true sacramental 
efficacy. Special sins are mentioned because of the special 
actual graces infused, or the remissions of temporal punish- 
ment, relaxation of sinful habits, &c., that are effected. 

_ According to Fr. Kern the sacrament is completed by 
the fifth unction, provided the minister does not intend to 
anoint the feet or the loins; should he intend to anoint 
these parts, it is only when he has finished with them that 
any sacramental effect is produced (p. 330); provided again, 
that is, that it was the minister’s wish that the first five 
unctions should not remit sins committed by the feet and 
by carnal delectation. Should he not have troubled him- 
self with these mental distinctions, but merely intended 
to do as the Church does, Fr. Kern thinks the unction of 
the loins would be at present but a ceremonial rite, and 
doubts whether the same may not hold of the unction of 
the feet. 

These are some of the complications that arise when you 
refuse to allow the Church authority to change the matter 
or the form of the sacrament. You must fall back on the 
intention of the minister, empowering him to alter the 
signification of the words he utters, and thereby make 
certain rites sacramental or merely ceremonial according 
as he intends the form to cover and remit all sins or only 
those of a certain class." Perhaps even I should not object 
to this if it were shown to be necessary ; but if it is once 
admitted that it was by Church action the episcopate was 
separated from the lower grades of the priesthood, there is 
absolutely no necessity for these distortions. What 
happened, therefore, in the case of the episcopate is of the 
utmost importance. I cannot help regarding it as much 
more probable that it was by Church authority the 


The following remark of Fr. Kern’s throws some light on the tradition :— 
“Qui perlustrat antiquos ordines illos, in quibus iam praescribitur unctio 
septuplex, vix sibi persuadebit, eorum auctores prae oculos habuisse scholasticas 
speculationes, ex quibus deducitur, semper per quintam unctionem sacra- 
mentum compleri; iudicabit potius, eis ne in mentem quidem venisse, ut 
distinguerent unctiones vere sacramentales et mere ceremoniales, sed voluisse 
ut omnibus unctionibus cum formis simul prolatis sacramentum perficeretur ” 
(p. 330). Does this mean that they thought they were administering seven 
different sacraments or only one ? 
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character of Order was divided and the episcopate adminis- 
tered by a separate ordination and as a distinct sacrament. 
Judging by analogy the same should hold of the giving 
of instruments and of the imposition of hands whereby 
the Holy Ghost is received with power to remit sins; and 
according to the same analogy each of the seven unctions 
should be regarded as a distinct sacrament, all combining 
to form a generic whole, which once constituted in its full- 
ness cannot any more than the sacrament of Order be 
repeated while it lasts. 

Should you ask me whether Extreme Unction was divided 
in this way from the beginning, or when did the division 
take place, I should confess that I do not know; I regard 
it even as a matter of which we are never likely to gain 
more than conjectural knowledge. The oldest extant 
order for the administration of the sacrament is that of 
Gregory the Great, and even in that there are additions 
dating from a later period, which it is not easy now to 
distinguish with anything like certainty from what is truly 
Gregorian.’ St. James writes of priests, in the plural, 
anointing as well as praying; though this may be only a 
form of speech, as when we say sometimes that the doctors 
were called in. 

Should the opinion of Scotus be true, as I believe it is, I 
see no reason why the sacrament should not have been 
administered in the primitive Church by a number of priests, 
each, possibly, taking a part or division, or even co-operating 
to administer the whole, as I should be more inclined to 
suspect. The Eucharist, we know, was consecrated by a 
number of priests,» as it is to-day in the ordination 
ceremony; Holy Order also was administered by the 
presbytery. The Church at that time does not seem to 
have been troubled by the questions raised afterwards, 


* As given by Martane (Ordo. vi., t. ii., p. 139), it contains a rubric “ Ungues 
cum oleo sancto et dicas,” implying one minister. Launoy (Opera, t. i., p. 465) 
gives the same form for visitation of the sick without any mention of Unction. 
He says that the Ordo as he gives it is in the form which it bore when corrected 
and restored to its original condition by Abbot Grimoldus in the time of the 
Emperor Louis the Pious (i.e., Louis the Mild, 814-840). 

& » Remark also that, according to what seems to be the better opinion, the 
sacrament of the Eucharist was divided from the beginning, the cup, when 
received immediately after the bread, giving an increase of sanctifying grace. 
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as to when the transubstantiation was actually effected 
or the character of Order received, or whether the latter 
part of the rite—the action of the later ministers—was 
barren of any sacramental effect. There may have been 
but one unction, with different forms recited by different 
priests; or the unctions may have been as numerous as 
the forms and the ministers, each succeeding unction being 
an exact repetition of the first, while the forms would vary, 
to express some special sacramental effect peculiar to each. 

All this is mere speculation ; but it is well to view the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction under the light supplied 
by what we know of the way in which many priests co- 
operated in the administration of other sacraments which, 
as all admit, cannot be validly repeated. 


IIl.—EXTREME UNCTION, CONFIRMATION, AND PENANCE. 


The members of this group agree to this extent that the 
power of order whereby they are administered is or may 
be dependent on jurisdiction or delegation of some kind for 
the validity of its action ; not like Baptism and the Eucharist, 
which can be validly administered, in spite of all ecclesias- 
tical authority, by any one who can be deputed to administer 
them at all. It is now the common teaching, based on 
certain well-known decisions of the Holy Office, that for 
the validity of the sacrament of Extreme Unction the oil 
must be blessed ; nor is the blessing of a mere priest deemed 
sufficient, unless he has been delegated by higher authority. 
Fr. Kern holds (p. 128) that in the East, where priests are 
delegated to bless the holy oil in this way, the commission 
is derived from the bishop and not from the Holy See—that 
it is as much a part of the ordinary jurisdiction of a bishop 
to delegate priests to bless oil as it is to give faculties to 
hear confessions. The doctrine is based on a decree of a 
Synod of Mount Lebanon (1736). It would take more 
evidence than is supplied by this synodal decree to make 
it probable to my mind that a power of delegation, which, 
if it exist at all, is very ordinary, should be reserved so 
strictly to the Holy See as it is in the Western Church. 

Moreover, I cannot help regarding it as suspicious that 
though this power of blessing oil can be delegated to a 
priest it cannot be withheld or withdrawn from a bishop. 
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If it is not a part of the power of order, why can it not be 
withdrawn ? And if it is part of that power, how can it 
be said to be delegated ? 

Another interesting question: Is Extreme Unction valid 
in the schismatic Greek Church, where the oil is blessed, 
as a rule, by priests, with delegated authority ? Is not all 
such delegation made invalid by reason of the schism, just 
as, except at the approach of death, jurisdiction to hear 
confessions is withdrawn from members of heretical sects ? 

Fr. Kern (pp. 267 sqq.) is disposed to regard the Extreme 
Unction as valid; his principal reason, as I think, being 
based on certain well-known decisions of the Holy Office 
regarding Confirmation. Though priests cannot validly 
administer this sacrament without having been com- 
missioned to do so, and though the sacrament is administered 
by priests in the Greek Church, yet it is treated as valid, 
practically, by the Holy Office; which goes to prove that 
delegated authority is not necessarily lost by schism. The 
application to Extreme Unction is manifest. 

Here also I am not so sure that the decisions relied on 
prove that, practically, the Holy Office regards as valid 
Confirmation administered by schismatical priests. I can- 
not, however, go into that question ; I note merely that Fr. 
Kern (p. 267) deems it reasonable on the part of the Holy 
See not to withdraw delegation for the administration of 
Extreme Unction from priests, seeing that it was the bishops 
who were mainly responsible for the rupture with the West, 
the priests and laity following naturally and in good faith. 
But Fr. Kern himself holds, as we have seen, that it is by 
the bishops, not by the Holy See, the priests are delegated ; 
and must we not regard all power to delegate as withdrawn 
from the bishops if they were mainly responsible for the 
schism ? 

Apart from this, are we to hold that the priests of a Church 
which for centuries has been in open revolt and heresy, 
notwithstanding all the excommunications fulminated 
against them, retain their jurisdiction, say, to hear con- 
fessions even when there is no danger of death? No 
doubt, Extreme Unction is administered only when there 
is danger—that is, when the Church, in the interest of the 
dying, empowers any priest whatsoever to administer 
Penance. As against this we shall do well to weigh the 
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fact that in the West a priest who may be present at a 
death-bed and who may not have oil consecrated by a bishop, 
is not empowered to bless oil himself, so as to be able to 
administer Extreme Unction to one who was never in 
schism, and who may be incapable of the sacrament of 
Penance. This goes to prove that we cannot argue from 
Penance to Extreme Unction. 

Yet another question of interest: How do the delegation 
and the power of order co-operate in these three sacra- 
mental functions—the ordinary administration of Penance, 
the administration of Confirmation by priests, and the 
blessing by them of oil for Extreme Unction ? 

Fr. Kern touches on this question very lightly, in a single 
paragraph, quoting a passage of St. Thomas' which is not 
very illuminative. Fr. Lehmkuhl, who made a special 
study of Confirmation, gives the substance of his conclu- 
sions in his Theologia Moralis.? He seems to teach that 
whereas in all three sacraments power of Order is requisite, 
the sacramental effect (the effect produced in the oil in the 
case of Extreme Unction) is immediately due to the 
delegated authority. He thinks, at least (n. 370), that in 
the case of Penance jurisdiction is not merely a condition 
of the exercise of the power of Order, but a co-ordinate, if 
not even a superior, power ;’ whilst, in the case of Confirma- 
tion, the power of Order merely gives a certain initial 
dignity, which is completed by the delegation, thereby 
implying, as I understand him, that the sacramental effect 
is due more immediately to the completing part of the 
dignity than to the part which is completed. 

I confess to the gravest suspicion of this view, partly 
because, according to the oldest and best tradition, the 
sacerdotal character is not merely a basis of dignity but 
a true physical power; and in part because, even though 
this should have to be abandoned, there would still remain 
a principle still more firmly rooted in tradition, that it is 
to the power of Order the sacramental effect which I am 


Suppl., q. 29. a 6. 

* “ Potestas ordinis (quae in sola dignitate consistit), completur in sacerdote, 
non vero potestas ordinis cum potestate jurisdictionis conjungitur ac si in 
hac conjunctione evaderet completa potestas confirmandi.” 

*« Jurisdictio sensu omnino proprio vera potestas est, imo sensu magis 
proprio quam ipsa ordinis potestas.” 
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now considering is immediately due. I do not contest 
the doctrine—a matter of terminology for the most part— 
that the delegation which is required for Confirmation and 
Extreme Unction is not jurisdiction such as is required 
for Penance; or that jurisdiction is a power in the strict 
sense. Power or delegation, why may it not serve as a 
condition—or, to speak more scientifically, an occasion— 
for the release of the power of Order, and this whether the 
latter power is physical or moral ? 

I am disposed to question the truth of the following 
statement of Fr. Lehmkuhl’s' :—‘ Dignitas (quam presbyter 
recipit ut possit confirmare) ad eandem speciem refertur 
ac potestas ordinis, attamen potestas ordinis non recte 
vocatur, quia non intrinsecus per ordinationem, sed ex- 
trinsecus per delegationem confertur.” The delegation 
gives to priests what bishops have by virtue of their 
episcopal character, which, no doubt, goes to prove that 
the result of delegation and the episcopal character are 
similar in kind. Yet how can this be, seeing that the 
character, if not a physical power, is at least a physical 
quality ? I should regard the added dignity, whatever 
it is, as more nearly akin to jurisdiction than to Order ; 
and I should rely for proof on the fact that “non mere 
intrinsecus per ordinationem, sed extrinsecus per delega- 
tionem confertur.” 

The whole difficulty arises from the doctrine already 
referred to (p. 335), that priests may be given (by delega- 
tion) and afterwards deprived of power to bless oil, whereas 
bishops cannot be deprived of the power, seeing that it 
arises from the episcopal character. It is curious that a 
mere delegation could be able to supply for the character— 
virtually, as it were. It would be almost enough to decide 
one to adopt the Scotists’ view, that the power of Order 
itself is nothing more than a delegation, did we not know 
that both powers seem to act very differently in the 
administration of Penance. 

All these are but speculations, the seeming contradictions 
of which may tend to confirm the suspicion aroused by the 
separation of the episcopate from the priesthood, together 
with the diversities of rite in the administration of these 


Vol. ii., n. 99, 
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three sacraments—the suspicion that the matter and form of 
the three are to some extent subject to Church authority. 
On any other hypothesis it is not easy to prove what has 
been the official teaching for some time—that oil must be 
blessed by a bishop or his delegate to become valid matter 
for the sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


I1Il.—DURATION AND REPETITION OF EXTREME UNCTION. 

In two or three places Fr. Kern touches incidentally on 
the duration of Extreme Unction, laying down the correct 
doctrine—that the sacramental efficacy lasts as long as the 
illness which qualified for the reception of the sacrament, 
and no longer (pp. 337, 273 sq.). The meaning is that if 
we distinguish between the “mere sacrament” and the 
“effect and sacrament” (the “sacramentum tantum” 
and the “res et sacramentum’”’! of the schools), since 
the former—the external rite of anointing—lasts but a few 
minutes, it is the effect and sacrament that endures. This 
effect and sacrament, though invisible, is a true sacrament, 
in the sense of being a reality to which the ultimate sacra- 
mental effect (the “res tantum’”’), which is sanctifying 
grace, is due. Indeed it is the effect and sacrament, not 
the mere sacrament, that is the immediate cause of this 
grace. 

Fr. Kern does not fail (pp. 350-2) to discuss the bearing 
of this on the question of repetition, as to which he holds 
(p. 338), contrary to what has been commonly believed 
since at least the time of St. Thomas, that if and as long as 
one is ill enough to receive the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction at all, it can be repeated validly even though there 
should be no diminution of the illness. He does not, in- 
deed, regard this as certain, but only as “ gravibus rationibus 
innixum ;” and, of course, if the sacrament can be repeated 
validly once, there is no reason why it may not be repeated, 
validly at least, a hundred times a day, just like Penance. 

I confess I see no reason why Extreme Unction should 
not be repeated as often as Penance if it is admitted that the 
effect and sacrament of both rites lasts equally long. The 
main, indeed the only, reason, as I think, why it has been 


*“ Res” in this connection is the antithesis of “Sacramentum,” and as 
this is a cause, the “ res,” I think, is best translated “ effect.” 
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deemed impossible to repeat certain sacraments, either at 
all or within a given time, is that the mere sacrament can 
produce only the effect and sacrament, for which there can 
be neither room or need whenever it is already there, 
having been produced by and lasting over from a previous 
administration.' The effect and sacrament of Extreme 
Unction lasts over in this way, as we have seen; I do not 
admit that the same is true of Penance. That is why 
Penance, as I think, but not Extreme Unction, can be 
repeated at will. 

I am well aware that many theologians of repute main- 
tain that the effect and sacrament of Penance does last 
over, so that the sacrament may revive. If this does not 
prevent the repetition of Penance, why should duration 
prevent repetition of Extreme Unction? To which there 
is but one reply: that the theologians referred to, not I, 
are responsible for their own consistency. 

I do not leave out of account, either, the contention of 
Fr. Kern, that as the effect and sacrament of both Penance 
and Extreme Unction is a right rather than a physical 
quality, such as the baptismal character, it may be in- 
crease(l and in that sense repeated. I do not admit that 
it is a right; it is rather a basis of right, which, no doubt, 
may be intensified, but also may not be. The character of 
Baptism, Confirmation, or Order, which also is a basis of 
right to sacramental graces, is intrinsically capable of being 
intensified, somewhat like sanctifying grace itself; it is 
not, however, actually intensified by any second valid 
reception of any of these sacraments. 

Apart from the principle that while sacraments last in 
whatever may be their effect and sacrament, this cannot 
be repeated or intensified, nor, what is the same thing, can 
the mere sacrament be validly received—apart from this 
principle I see no reason why marriage should not be 


The Eucharist, according to the Salmanticeness, cannot be repeated while 
the species remain uncorrupted in the stomach—“ quia vel in physicis videmus 
causam supervenientem et habentem de se vim ad producendum aliquem 
effectum, non producere illum si reperiret productum in eo gradu quem ipse 
posset efficere . . . Supponit eundem effectum jam productum, sicut si 
eidem materiz applicarentur plures successive ignes, quilibet eorum haberet 
virtutem igniendi, sed tamen si primus convertisset materiam ad ignem, 
ceteri advenientes non producerent effectum.”—De Euch. Disp., 10, n. 34. 
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repeated, somewhat as vows are renewed in the religious 
life. It is suggestive that in the case of the Eucharist, so 
long as the species remain uncorrupt in the stomach—that 
is, so long as what is effect and sacrament of a previous 
reception lasts—any new reception has no sacramental 
efficacy. Why is this, if not because the effect and sacra- 
ment is already there—produced by the first reception ?' 

The rubric of the Roman Ritual, whereby it is provided 
that Extreme Unction may not be repeated in the same 
illness, “‘ unless this should be of long duration, as when 
the patient, after convalescence, falls again into danger of 
death ’—this rubric Fr. Kern interprets as conveying 
merely a prohibition of a rite which would otherwise be 
lawful as well as valid. No wonder that he finds it hard to 
explain how the Church, which allows us to go to Confession 
every five minutes, if we will, came to forbid us when in 
danger of death to receive more than once within, let us 
say, a month, a sacrament which was expressly provided 
to help us at that momentous period. The dying, he says, 
may get help by going frequently to Communion ; they have 
indulgences and other aids whereby they may obtain re- 
mission of temporal punishment and pass to heaven 
immediately after death ; meanwhile they are likely to have 
greater respect for a sacrament which they know can be 
received but once.’ 


If there is anything in this, why were not the Eucharist 


? According to the common teaching, represented by Fr. Billot, 8.J. (De 
Euch., p. 294), the effect and sacrament in the case of the Eucharist is the 
body of Christ (ipsum Corpus Christi verum). This cannot be, for the effect 
and sacrament of any sacrament whatsoever is something produced in the 
recipient, by reason of which the sacrament is validly received. Now it may 
happen that the Eucharist is not received validly (that is, sacramentally), but 
only materially, even though the body of Christ is truly placed in the stomach— 
if the recipient should be unbaptised or have no intention of receiving the 
sacrament. The effect and sacrament must be something that would not be 
effected in those cases, but would be effected in the ordinary baptised recipient 
who intends to receive, even though he receives unworthily. 

He says, it is true, that “solum factum quod ex causis relatis certitudo 
de valore iterationis evanuit (when the rubric was drawn up) sufficiens funda- 
mentum praebebat iterationis restrictioni” (p. 361). He has not, however, 
been able to collect a scrap of evidence to show that Extreme Unction was 
repeated in Rome as it was in the other churches he mentions, or that until 


comparatively recently it was repeated there at all unless there had been 
convalescence. 
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and Penance also forbidden? Why at least is not either 
forbidden rather than the sacrament which was specially 
provided for those who are in danger of death ?_ In another 
passage (p. 341) he hints that the change of Church discipline 
may be due to certain abuses that prevailed in the twelfth 
century, when many of the faithful either died without 
Extreme Unction, to escape the exactions of the clergy, 
or for superstitious motives delayed receiving it till on the 
point of death. If a critic were to approach the question 
with different prejudices he might be excused for considering 
these reasons for urging rather than forbidding repetition. 

In connection with this question of repetition I would 
have you note that though the Greeks, on the occasion of 
administering the sacrament, had it repeated seven times 
by as many different priests, they did not repeat it again 
during the same illness. So, too, in the West, in those 
churches in which it was administered on seven successive 
days, there was no further repetition on the expiration of 
that term. These facts go to show that if the sacrament 
may be repeated, according to the tradition, it was also 
regarded as being in some way incapable of repetition. 

The Scotists, as we have seen, maintain that when 
administered according to the present Roman rite there 
are seven different partial sacraments, none of which, once 
validly administered, can ever be repeated. This doctrine 
seems to me to fit in admirably, not only with the general 
tradition as to the impossibility of repeating sacraments 
while their effect and sacrament remains, but with the 
special tradition as to Extreme Unction ; since even in the 
East and in those Western churches where it was adminis- 
tered on seven successive days, it was held practically to 
be incapable of further repetition—to be at once capable 
and incapable of being repeated. 


IV.—SUBJECT OF EXTREME UNCTION. 

The question here is whether in cases of illness of long 
duration, such as phthisis and cancer, Extreme Unction 
can be validly administered in what may be called the early 
stages of the disease, when death is not likely to ensue for 
months, though there is little or no hope of recovery. Fr. 
Kern (p. 297) regards the sacrament as valid when adminis- 
tered in circumstances of this kind. 
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I approach the question with a belief in the two following 
principles :—(1) That Extreme Unction once validly 
administered lasts till death or convalescence; (2) that 
while it lasts it cannot be validly repeated. 

One or other of these principles, as it seems to me, must 
be denied by those who maintain that by reason of the 
mere duration of the illness, involving, as it always does, 
some change in the patient’s condition, which, however, 
may not amount to convalescence—by reason of this the 
sacrament may be repeated. They should ask themselves 
whether, if the sacrament is not repeated and the patient 
dies, he will die without Extreme Unction, just as if he 
had been fully restored to health since it was administered. 
If so, the repetition is justified; but is it so? Does 
Extreme Unction, once administered, lapse before con- 
valescence ? If, however, the sacrament lasts still, on 
what principle may it be again administered, unless we 
say with Fr. Kern that even while it lasts it may be repeated 
as often as Penance ? 

For those who believe in both the aforesaid principles, 
as I do, there are but two courses open—either to give up 
repeating the sacrament in those cases of lengthened ill- 
ness, or to maintain that the repetition is not a true 
repetition, as the sacrament was not validly administered 
in the first instance. The only conceivable reason for this 
latter course would be that it is only those who are in 
proximate danger of death that are capable of receiving 
the sacrament. It would remain to determine some 
measure of proximity ; and as to this I should be prepared 
to accept as a working measure the month rule now acted 
on by most priests, understanding it in this sense, that if,it 
is a month since the sacrament was administered, and there 
has been no amelioration, amounting to convalescence, in 
the patient’s condition, that fact is to be regarded as proof 
sufficient that he was not in proximate danger, nor there- 
fore capable of receiving the sacrament, when it was 
previously administered. 

I know that in requiring proximate danger, in the sense 
explained, as a condition of valid reception, as also in 
holding that Extreme Unction cannot be repeated in the 
true sense, during the same illness, I am departing from 
two different streams of tradition, of which one prevails 

Z 
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very widely even now,' while the other prevailed perhaps 
as widely from the ninth to the twelfth century. As I 
readily admit that at present it is the common teaching 
that the danger of death need not be as proximate as I 
suppose, so I do not contest the facts that have been adduced 
by Dr. Toner and Fr. Kern. Others have contended that 
the apparent repetitions which took place in East and West 
either were mere ceremonial additions to the sacramental 
rite, or were so near to one another in point of time as to 
coalesce into one sacrament, somewhat as the seven unctions 
of the present Roman rite are by many supposed to produce 
the sacramental effect only when they are substantially 
completed. I do not believe in either explanation, though 
I am disposed to deem both as well-grounded as Fr. Kern’s 
contention that the Roman Church does not forbid repeti- 
tion on the ground of invalidity, or as another contention 
of his that the giving of instruments was meant by the 
Western Church as a mere ceremonial addition to the 
sacrament of priesthood. 

The truth is that in dealing with the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction we have to choose between irreconcilable 
traditions. In the East and in many of the Western 
Churches the sacrament was repeated during the same 
sickness; in the Schismatical Greek Church this practice 


git seems to me quite plain that the modern practice of anointing in the 
early stages of phthisis, cancer, or other diseases of long duration, is a departure 
from the tradition represented by the Summa of St. Thomas :—“ Illis tantum 
infirmantibus debet exhiberi qui sunt in statu exeuntium” (Suppl., q. 32, 
a. 2,c. ). “ Non debet dari nisi infirmis qui secundum humanam aestima- 
tionem videntur morti appropinquari . . . Quaedam sunt aegritudines 
diuturnae, ut hectica, hydropisis, et hujusmodi, et in talibus non debet fieri 
unctio nisi quando videntur perducere ad periculum mortis; et si homo illum 
articulum evadat, eadem infirmitate durante, et iterum ad similem statum 
per illam aegritudinem reducatur, iterum potest inungi, quia jam quasi est 
alius infirmitatis status, quamvis non sit alia infirmitas simpliciter” (Ibid., 
q. 33, a. 2). Phthisis alone, no matter how pronounced, does not qualify for 
the sacrament, unless during those acute stages which must be relieved if 
the patient is to live. When the relief comes, though the disease continues, 
the effect and sacrament ceases, and may be renewed when another acute 
stage isreached. Compare St. Bonaventure :—“ Nullus in aliqua infirmitate 
inungendus est nisi cum praesumitur ad exitum propinquare; et hoc est in 
infirmitatis aggravatione, quem statum natura diu sustinere non potest, imo 
aut vincit aut vincitur ” (In Sent., d. 23, a. 2, q. 4). 
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continues to the present day.’ On the other hand it seems 
to be one of our most ancient traditions that no sacrament 
can be repeated while it is still present in the soul. It is 
for what may be called theological instinct to choose which 
line of tradition is most likely to be the right one. 


WALTER McDONALD. 


‘It has been discontinued among those who are united with the Holy 
See. Kern, p. 353. 











Absolution from Reserved Sins. 


I. 

Tue possibility of withdrawing certain graver and more 
atrocious crimes from the tribunals of ordinary confessors, 
and reserving their absolution to the judgment of the 
supreme pastors in the Church, is a necessary consequence 
of the judicial character of the sacrament of Penance. 
The nature and notion of a judgment, as the Council of 
Trent’ points out, demand that a sentence be passed only 
on subjects, and hence the Church has always held and 
taught that an absolution imparted by a priest, who is 
devoid of jurisdiction, is absolutely worthless. Now a 
priest is dependent for his jurisdiction on the concession of 
the Church. Sacred ordination to the priesthood confers 
no jurisdiction. It is true, of course, that the power con- 
ferred by the sacerdotal character of Orders is essential for 
the valid administration of Penance, inasmuch as Penance 
is a sacrament, and the sacraments can be validly conferred 
only by ministers acting in Christ’s name and by His 
authority. It is only one, who possesses the sacerdotal 
character impressed on the soul by the sacrament of Orders, 
who is authorised by Christ to place in His name the sacred 
rite instituted by Him to signify and effect the remission of 
sins committed after Baptism. Since, however, the form 
of this rite is a judicial sentence, a priest must be invested 
with judicial powers to enable him to pass a valid sentence. 
At the very most, then, the power conferred at sacred 
ordination enables a priest to administer Penance as a 
sacrament provided he be appointed a judge. 

Now his appointment as judge rests with the Church. 
She may appoint every validly ordained priest a judge for 
the tribunal of Penance, or she may appoint only some. 
Of those she does appoint she may confer on some the 
fullness of jurisdiction she herself possesses, to others she 
may grant only limited powers. The decision rests with 
her, and her decision is final. 


' Sess. XIV., cap. 7. 
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The plenitude of jurisdiction over the whole Church and 
over every member of it is possessed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff and by him alone. It is communicated to him 
directly and immediately by Christ himself. From the Pope, 
as the fountain-head and source, all jurisdiction exercised 
by others anywhere in the Church is ultimately derived. 
The Pope cannot, indeed, retain entirely in his own hands 
and exercise solely by his own immediate action all juris- 
diction over the Church, nor can he govern the Church 
merely through the instrumentality of delegates acting in 
his name. The divine constitution of the Church requires 
the existence of a sacred hierarchy both of Orders and 
jurisdiction. By divine law there must ever be in the Church 
bishops as proprit pastores of the part of the flock of Christ 
entrusted to their care, and, consequently, possessed of 
ordinary jurisdiction over subjects whom, by divine right, 
they are to rule and govern in their own name. It is not, 
then, a mere provision of ecclesiastical law that bishops 
possess ordinary jurisdiction, it is not by virtue of 
ecclesiastical law that the office of bishop exists in the 
Church and has attached to it the care of souls and the 
government of a part of the flock of Christ. These are 
prescriptions and provisions of the divine law. 

The Pope must, then, in accordance with the divine con- 
stitution of the Church, have ever associated with him in 
the government of the Church a body of bishops possessed 
of power, by divine right, to rule and govern a part of the 
flock of Christ in their own name and as their own subjects. 
Those, however, who are appointed to the office of bishop 
receive their appointment and derive their authority to rule 
and govern, and consequently their jurisdiction from the 
supreme Pastor in the Church—the Roman Pontiff. 
Furthermore, in entrusting to others the spiritual care of a 
part of the flock of Christ, the supreme Pastor does not and 
cannot divest himself of his supreme and immediate power 
over that same part, and hence all jurisdiction possessed by 
others is not only derived from him, but is necessarily 
subordinate to and dependent on the supreme jurisdiction 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Nor can it be contended that when he has once appointed 
a pastor over a part of the flock, the supreme Pastor is 
freed from all further concern and anxiety for the welfare 
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of those whose spiritual interests he has entrusted to another. 
The commission of the divine Master, “feed my lambs, 
feed my sheep,” cannot, thus easily, be got rid of. If, then, 
he has serious reason to think that the dangers that 
threaten, the evils that assail the flock or any part thereof 
can best be averted or remedied by his own personal super- 
vision, he is justified in taking those precautionary or 
remedial measures that he deems most suitable to the needs 
of the flock. When, then, he takes into his own hands the 
treatment of certain diseases that are decimating the flock 
he is but acting within the terms of the supreme commission 
given to him by Christ, and as any authority that others 
may have to treat the same disease is derived from him and 
dependent on and subordinate to his supreme authority, 
once he reserves the treatment to himself, no one else has 
any claim or right to interfere, and any attempt on the part 
of others to deal with such cases, except in so far as 
they are legitimately commissioned by him to do so, 
is but a usurpation of power they possess not and an un- 
warrantable assumption of the functions of the supreme 
Pastor. 

It is manifest, then, that the Pope can reserve to his own 
tribunal the trial and decision of certain crimes. It needs 
but a slight development of the same train of thought to 
make it clear that bishops, when they deem it expedient 
to exercise it in the interests of discipline and for the spiritual 
welfare of their flocks, possess a similar power in respect 
of their dioceses. The priests of the diocese derive their 
jurisdiction from the bishop either by virtue of an appoint- 
ment to a permanent ecclesiastical office, to which is attached 
the care of souls, or by express and immediate concession 
as his delegates. Should the jurisdiction be ordinary it is 
subordinate and subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop so 
that he may limit it by reserving certain cases to his own 
tribunal. If it is delegated, it is manifest that the power 
of the delegate does not extend beyond ‘the limits of his 
delegation. It is, indeed, a principle of universal applica- 
tion in this matter that anyone who has ordinary jurisdic- 
tion can, absolutely speaking, reserve cases to himself in 
delegating his power to others. It is plainly competent for 
him to give to his delegate either all the power he himself 
possesses or only part of that power. 
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With regard, however, to a large class of those who have 
ordinary jurisdiction—viz., with regard to parish priests— 
their power of delegating and consequently of reserving 
cases is rendered practically useless by the prescriptions of 
the Council of Trent in respect of approbation.’ The effect 
of the decree of Trent is to make all priests acting from 
delegated powers incapable of hearing the confessions of 
seculars unless they have received the approbation of the 
bishop of the place where the confession is heard. Now, 
bishops in giving approbation usually grant jurisdiction 
at the same time, and, of course, no one inferior to the 
bishop has any power of limiting the jurisdiction granted 
by him. Hence, for all practical purposes, in so far as 
regards the confessions of seculars, the power of reservation 
is confined to the Pope and to bishops. 

While, then, the possibility of reservation is readily con- 
ceivable from the judicial character of the sacrament of 
Penance, the actual existence of reservation, its extent, 
the conditions under which it is contracted, and the manner 
of obtaining absolution from it when incurred—these are 
matters of positive ecclesiastical law. Furthermore, since 
the primary intrinsic end of reservation is disciplinary, and 
since the Church ever moderates her discipline so as to suit 
the various conditions of times, and places, and persons, it 
will not be regarded as strange that the laws governing 
reservation should from time to time undergo considerable 
changes. From the very nature of the case, one is prepared 
to expect such changes. Now, in regard to the principal 
reservations—those, namely, established by the Pope for 
the whole Church—very considerable and far-reaching 
modifications, both in regard to their number and to the 
methods of obtaining absolution from them, have been 
introduced within recent years. As is well known, Pius IX. 
by the Constitution—A postolicae Sedis (12th October, 1869)— 
dealt drastically with the common penal legislation of the 
Church, with the result that the papal reservations affecting 
the whole Church were reduced to comparatively narrow 
limits. The decree of the Holy Office (23rd June, 1886), 
and the numerous replies of the Roman congregations 
dealing with, and explanatory of this decree, have 


' Sess. 23, de ref., cap. 15. 
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changed entirely the laws regulating absolution from Papal 
reservations. 

The new law governing absolution from Papal reservations 
as it now stands is simple enough in its main outlines, yet 
it will be readily admitted that doubts and perplexities 
frequently arise as to its true import and application. 
These difficulties may, I think, be traced to two sources. 
In the first place it would be scarcely reasonable to expect 
that the law in its first form, considering especially the 
manner in which it was promulgated, should make clear 
provision for all the cases of difficulty that would occur in 
its actual working. It would be making too great a demand 
on human foresight to require that all such cases should, 
from the first, be anticipated and provided for. Hence 
authoritative interpretations or extensions of the law 
became necessary to meet difficulties as they occurred. 
As the publications in which these replies are to be found 
are not always accessible to many confessors, most of the 
replies have remained unknown to, or at least were soon 
forgotten by those whose text-books of Canon Law or of 
Moral Theology are not of recent date.’ 

The second source of confusion is the difficulty of keeping 
distinctly in mind and of accurately distinguishing the 
principles that govern absolution from Papal reservations 
and those that regulate absolution from episcopal reserved 
cases. For it is to be carefully observed that the changes, 
introduced by the legislation of the Holy Office (23rd June, 
1886) have reference only to Papal reserves. No general 
change has been made in regard to episcopal reservations. 
Bishops, of course, are free to bring the law regulating 
absolution from their reserved cases into harmony with that 
governing Papal reserves, and for the sake of simplicity and 
uniformity of discipline it would be desirable that they 
should do so, but until they actually do so the provisions 
of the law as it stood prior to 1886 still apply to their reserved 
cases. 

Hence, to avoid confusion of thought, it is absolutely 
necessary to treat the question of absolution from Papal 


The difficulty of becoming familiar with these documents no longer holds 
for Irish priests. All the documente bearing on the new law will be found in 
the Appendix to the Decrees of the Maynooth Synod (1900), pp. 113-124. 
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reserves as entirely distinct from the question of absolution 
from episcopal reservations. The principles on which the 
answers to the two questions must be based are different, 
and therefore should be treated under separate heads. In 
the present paper I purpose to set forth as clearly as possible 
the provisions of the law as it now stands in reference to 
absolution from Papal reservations. There is this advantage 
to be gained by treating this question first, that what will 
be said in reference to absolution from Papal reserves 
applies, with obvious adaptations, to absolution from 
episcopal reservations in those dioceses in which the bishop 
has declared that the principles of the decree of the Holy 
Office (23rd June, 1886) are applicable to the reserved sins 
of his diocese. 


II. 

Since the direct effect of reservation is to limit, by with- 
drawing certain cases from their cognizance, the power of 
all confessors whose jurisdiction is subordinate to or depen- 
dent on that of the superior who establishes the reservation, 
an obvious result must be that a penitent, who has the 
misfortune to incur a reservation, cannot be released by 
every confessor. To obtain absolution he must go to the 
superior who imposed the reservation, or to some one to 
whom the superior has given jurisdiction over this case. 
An absolution given by a priest who has not ordinary or 
delegated jurisdiction over the sins of the penitent is,"as the 
Council of Trent declares, of no value. Hence, when a 
superior reserves the absolution to himself, it is only he or 
his successor in the same office, or his superior, or one 
specially delegated by some one of these, who can give a 
valid absolution from such a reserved sin. The connatural 
effect of reservation, then, is that he who incurs it must 
have recourse to the superior who imposed it for absolution. 
And since absolution is to be given in the sacrament of 
Penance, this recourse must be made in _person.'& The 
sacrament of Penance cannot be administered unless; the 
penitent is personally present before the judge. There is 
and there can be no other way open to the sinner to rid 
himself of this particular sin unless the law, for exceptional 
circumstances, makes provision by virtue of which reserva- 
tion ceases either entirely or in part. In other words, since 
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no one can absolve from the reserved sin without juris- 
diction, the penitent must have recourse in person to the 
superior for absolution, except in circumstances in which 
others besides the superior who reserved the sin have 
jurisdiction over it either by express delegation of the 
superior or by virtue of the provisions of the common law. 

The practical question, then, at once arises, does the law 
make provision for exceptional circumstances so that a 
penitent, who has incurred a reservation, may sometimes 
obtain absolution without being compelled to go in person 
to the superior, and if so what are these circumstances ? 
In respect of Papal reservations, this question may be 
raised in reference to the exceptional powers of bishops as 
well as in regard to those of priests, and the provisions of 
the common law governing absolution from Papal reserves 
can be most readily explained in seeking to determine 
on the one hand the circumstances in which bishops, 
and on the other those in which priests, can absolve 
from them. 


III. 

In the first place, then, one may ask what powers of 
jurisdiction have bishops over censures and sins reserved to 
the Pope. Per se, as we have seen, a bishop would have 
no power over a case once it is reserved to the Holy See. 
However, that the law of reservation may not press with 
undue severity on the faithful, pretty large powers of 
dealing with papal reserves are given to bishops. These 
powers come from two sources. The Council of Trent 
(capite, “‘ Liceat”’) granted to bishops and to those specially 
delegated by them power to absolve from all occult papal 
cases. The constitution—Apostolicae Sedis, of Pius 1X.— 
however, exempted from this power cases specially reserved 
to the Holy See.' 

The faculties given to bishops by the Council of Trent 
are granted to them by virtue of their office. They are not 
given to individuals because of their special learning or 
personal fitness, but are annexed to the See, or to the 


* As is well known, the censures of the Apostolicae Sedis are divided into four 
classes—{a) those not reserved; (6) those reserved to bishops; (c) those 
reserved modo ordinario to the Holy See ; (d) those reserved modo speciali to 
the Holy See. 
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episcopal office, and hence they are regarded by canonists 
and theologians as quasi-ordinary, and as such may be 
delegated. The Council says the bishop can exercise them 
by himself or by a vicar specially delegated for the purpose. 
The common interpretation of this latter clause is that a 
bishop may delegate these faculties to all the priests of his 
diocese, provided in granting jurisdiction he makes special 
mention of these Tridentine powers. 

In addition to the power over occult papal cases not 
specially reserved, bishops in countries at a distance from 
Rome usually receive triennial or quinquennial faculties by 
virtue of which they can absolve from almost all cases 
reserved to the Pope, even though they should be public 
or specially reserved. The principle on which these powers 
are given seems to be that as the distance from Rome 
increases, the more liberal and extensive become the 
faculties granted. This is but in accordance with the general 
principle, always acted on in the Church, of modifying 
discipline to suit the varying needs of the faithful. For it 
is manifest that the greater the distance separating one 
from a superior, the greater the difficulty of presenting 
oneself in person before him. One must, however, in all 
cases examine carefully the Papal indult granting these 
special faculties to know with accuracy their extent as well 
as the power of delegating them in a permanent way. 

Here in Ireland these special faculties are contained in 
what is technically called the Formula Sexta. From a 
perusal of the document’ it will be clear to everyone that 
our bishops have power to deal with all Papal reservations 
with one or two exceptions. They are also empowered in 
the formula itself to subdelegate these faculties in a per- 
manent way to two priests in every city 2nd town of import- 
ance’ in their diocese. 

In addition to this power of subdelegation granted in the 
formula itself, the Irish bishops obtained from the Holy See, 
at the request of his Eminence Cardinal Logue, power to 
subdelegate pro foro interno all the faculties conceded to 
them to any and every priest exercising the sacred ministry 


‘See Appendix to Maynooth Synod, 1900, p. 145. 

* The words are “ communicandi praedictas facultates duobis sacerdotibus 
tantum in qualibet civitate et oppido insigni . . . theologis tamen aut 
in aliquo collegio bene instructis, &c.” 
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in their dioceses, even though he should not be their subject, 
especially on the occasion of missions or retreats.’ 

It may be useful to note here that in virtue of recent 
legislation’ all these faculties are possessed not only by 
bishops, but by their vicars-general as well. In other words, 
all special habitual faculties granted to bishops are to be 
interpreted as granted to ordinaries, and under the term 
ordinary are included not only bishops, but their vicars- 
general also, and sede vacante, the vicar-capitular. Vicars- 
general, then, possess all special habitual faculties by virtue 
of their office, and apart from special delegation of the 
bishop, so that the bishop cannot withhold or restrict these 
faculties from his vicars-general since the vicars have them 
by direct delegation from the Holy See.° 

From what has been said in reference to the powers of 
bishops and their vicars-general over Papal reservations it 
will be seen that it is only in very rare cases that it would 
be necessary, even if the common law made no further 
provision for exceptional circumstances, either for a penitent 
burdened with a Papal reserved sin or censure to go in person 
to the Holy See for absolution, or for a confessor to apply 
to the Holy See for faculties to absolve in a particular case. 
Practically all such cases can be dealt with by bishops and 
their vicars-general. 

The common law has, however, made further provision 
for facilitating the obtaining of absolution from Papal 
reservations, but even in regard to these facilities, it is of 
practical importance, as we shall see, for confessors to 
remember that bishops and their vicars-general are possessed 
of special faculties to deal with Papal reservations. 


IV. 

The further facilities offered by law for obtaining absolu- 
tion from Papal reservations can be best explained in 
considering the power of priests over papal cases, though it 
will be manifest that the powers with which we are now 
about to deal are not confined to priests. They differ, 
however, from the powers already described in this, that they 


See J. BE. Record, May, 1901, p. 471. 


Decrees of Holy Office, 20th April, 1898; 23rd June, 1898; 5th 
September, 1900. 
*See J. EB. Record, February, 1907, p. 195. 
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extend to all priests or to all confessors as the case may be, 
and are not limited to bishops or to those who may be 
described as ordinaries. 

Passing, then, to a consideration of the powers of priests 
over Papal reservations, it is not uninteresting to note that 
in case of imminent or very serious danger of death every 
validly ordained priest, whether otherwise approved for 
hearing confessions or not, can give a direct, and, with one 
exception, an absolution not involving any subsequent 
obligation of having recourse to the superior, from all sins 
and censures, even though they should be specially or very 
specially reserved to the Holy See. For the circumstances 
of the moment, or of serious danger of death, the Church 
appoints every validly ordained priest a judge for the 
tribunal of Penance, and invests him with the fullness of 
jurisdiction she herself possesses, so that the humblest, or 
even the most unworthy priest of the Church can do as 
much, in so far as help depends on the possession of power 
in foro interno, for a dying Christian as if the Pope himself 
were present in the death chamber. She does this to secure 
that, so far as she can, nothing will be wanting to assure 
the eternal salvation of souls. Hence the Council of Trent! 
has declared that there is no reservation at the moment of 
death, and consequently that all priests can absolve all 
penitents whatsoever from sins and censures of every kind. 

It is true, indeed, that writers are not in complete agree- 
ment as to the true meaning of this decree of Trent. There 
are two theoretically probable views. One holds that a 
priest not approved for hearing confessions cannot validly 
absolve if an approved priest, to whom the penitent can 
safely make a confession, is present and willing to hear the 
confession. The other gives a more generous interpretation 
to the decree end holds that, in so far as the valid absolution 
depends on the jurisdiction, a priest, not otherwise approved, 
can validly absolve even though an approved priest, or one 
possessed of special faculties to absolve from reserved cases, 
be present and willing to hear the penitent’s confession. 
This second view seems more in harmony with the univer- 
sality of the language used by the Council of Trent. There 
is no exception expressly made by the Fathers of the Council. 


' Sess. 14, c. 7. 
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They say without limitation “all priests.” Though the words 
“ne hac ipsa occasione aliquis pereat ’’ might seem to imply 
a definition of the circumstances in which priests not other- 
wise approved can validly absolve, limiting these to cases in 
which an approved priest is not present, or at least unwilling 
to hear the confession, yet they do not do so with certainty. 
These words, consequently, do not deprive the more generous 
interpretation of its antecedent probability. Further, these 
apparently restricting words may more justly be regarded 
as a definition of the motives inducing the Church to grant 
full jurisdiction to all priests at the moment of death rather 
than a determination of the cases in which priests not other- 
wise approved can validly absolve. The more liberal 
interpretation receives strong confirmation from the 
following decree of the Holy Office (29th July, 1891) :— 
“* Non sunt inquietandi qui tenent validam esse absolutionem 
in articulo mortis concessam a sacerdote non approbato 
etiam quando facile advocari seu adesse potuisset sacerdos 
approbatus, &c.” 

Whatever, then, may be said on the theoretical aspect of 
the question, the validity of the absolution given by any priest 
to a penitent in imminent or very serious danger of death 
cannot be called in question. Even when an approved priest is 
present and can hear the confession without fear of endanger- 
ing the dying person’s eternal salvation, it is antecedently 
probable that even in these circumstances a priest who is 
not approved has jurisdiction. Now, when jurisdiction is 
antecedently probable, the Church certainly supplies in the 
hypothesis that jurisdiction is not already possessed. 

The absolution given at the moment of death from reserved 
sins and censures is direct. There is, then, no obligation of 
confessing the same sins again in case of recovery of health. 
If there is question only of sins reserved without censure or 
of censures not specially reserved to the Holy See, the 
absolution is complete and final, so that no obligation is to 
be imposed on the penitent, in case of restoration to health, 
of having recourse to the superior. As is plain from a 
reply of the Holy Office’ this obligation of having recourse 
to the superior is to be imposed only in regard to censures 
specially reserved to the Holy See. Hence the view adopted 


>17th June, 1891. 
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by Lehmkuhl' in the earlier editions of his work on Moral 
Theology, and by others, that this obligation is to be imposed 
in respect of all reserved censures when absolution is given 


by one not having special faculties to deal with reserved 
cases is no longer tenable. 


¥. 

The serious or imminent danger of death is the only case 
in which priests not otherwise approved have power over 
Papal reservations, or indeed jurisdiction at all for the 
tribunal of Penance. Very different, however, is the posi- 
tion of approved priests. By the decree’ of the Holy Office 
very large powers are given in cases of urgency to ordinary 
confessors—.e., to priests approved for hearing confessions— 
over sins and censures reserved to the Holy See. Taking 
the decree with the various replies subsequently given by 
the Roman congregations in explanation of it, the power of 
ordinary confessors over Papal reservations may be expressed 
in these terms. 

When the circumstances are such that absolution cannot 
be deferred without grave inconvenience to the penitent, 
every confessor can directly absolve from all Papal reserva- 
tions, provided the penitent is prepared to subsequently 
carry out the conditions to be imposed when absolution is 
given in such cases. Outside circumstances of this kind, in 
which delay of absolution involves grave inconvenience to 
the penitent, confessors, who have not special faculties to 
deal with Papal reservations, cannot absolve a penitent from 
Papal reserved cases on the ground that it is impossible 
for the penitent to go in person to the Holy See, but they 
must write for faculties to deal with the case. 

The truth of this statement will become manifest from a 
brief examination of the decree* of the Holy Office and of 
the authoritative replies* subsequently given in explanation 
of it. 


' Vol. ii., p. 630. Editio Quinta. 

7 23rd June, 1886. 

* 23rd June, 1886. 

*These replies may be found in the Appendix to the Decrees of the Maynooth 
Synod (1900), pp. 113-124. 

* As it will be necessary to refer often to this decree, it is desirable to have 
the exact words before us. They are as follows :— 

“ Quaesitum est ab hac 8. Cong. Romanae et Universalis Inquisitionis :— 
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In the first place it is to be observed that by the decree 
of 1886 the law previously applicable to absolution from 
Papal reservations was entirely changed. This is sufficiently 
plain from the reply to the first of the two questions 
addressed to the Holy Office. The question is simply a 
statement of the law as it existed and was commonly 
interpreted previous to 1886. The common teaching of 
canonists and theologians, based on provisions of the law 
contained in the Corpus Juris, was that when it was impos- 
sible for a penitent burdened with reserved Sin or censure 
to go in person to the Holy See, his case could be dealt with 
by a bishop or an ordinary confessor, the manner of dealing 
with the reservation varying with the degree of impossibility 
of going in person to the superior. The first question, then, 
simply asks is this view still tenable, and the answer is in 
the negative. For some years subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the decree of 1886 doubts were raised as to the 
binding force of this answer, but the controversy was ended 
by a reply’ of the Holy Office to the effect that the decree of 
1886 was obligatory, and that the contrary practice was. 
not to be tolerated. Hence, to obtain absolution from Papal 
reservations, it is no longer necessary to go in person to the 
Holy See. The only obligation now existing is to write for 
faculties, and since 1886 absolution cannot be given by 
any confessor who has not special faculties, unless the 


I. Utrum tuto adhuc teneri possit sententia docens ad Episcopum aut ad 
quemlibet Sacerdotem approbatum devolvi absolutionem casuum et censura- 
rum, etiam speciali modo Papae reservatorum, quando poenitens versatur in 
impossibilitate personaliter adeundi Sanctam Sedem ? 

“II. Quatenus negative, utrum recurrendum sit, saltem per litteras, ad 
Eminentissimum Cardinalem Majorem Pornitentiarium pro omnibus casibus 
Papae reservatis, nisi Episcopus habeat speciale indultum, praeterquam in 
articulo mortis, ad obtinendum absolvendi facultatem ? 

“Feria IV. die 23 Junii, 1886. 

“* Emi ac Rimi Cardinales, in rebus fidei Generales Inquisitores, suprascriptis 
dubiis mature perpensis, respondendum esse censuerunt :— 

“ Ad I. Attenta praxi 8S. Poenitentiariae, praesertim ab edita Constitutione 
Apostolica sac. mem. Pii PP. IX. quae incipfit ‘ Apostolicae Sedis,’ Negative. 

“ Ad II. Affirmative ; at in casibus vere urgentioribus, in quibus absolutio 
differri nequeat absque periculo gravis scandali vel infamiae, super quo con- 
fessariorum conscientia oneratur, dari posse absolutionem, injunctis de jure 
injungendis, a censuris etiam speciali modo Summo Pontifici reservatis, sub 
pena tamen reincidentiae in easdem censuras, nisi, saltem infra mensem, pet 
epistolam et per medium confessarii absolutus recurrat ad Sanctam Sedem.” 

30th March, 1892. 
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circumstances are such that there is not time to write and 
await a reply. The only impediment now acknowledged as 
justifying an ordinary confessor in giving absolution from 
Papal reserves is the impossibility of writing. 

In connection, then, with this change in the law, a very 
practical consideration at once arises. When is a con- 
fessor entitled, according to the provisions of the new law, 
to consider the circumstances so urgent as to justify him 
in absolving without previously writing to Rome for facul- 
ties ? In the decree itself the cases in which he may at 
once absolve are defined to be those “in which absolution 
cannot be deferred without danger of grave scandal or 
defamation.” Subsequently a question was put to the 
Holy Office as to whether an ordinary confessor can absolve 
from Papal reserves in»circumstances in which there is 
neither defamation nor scandal in the delay of absolution, 
but it is a hardship on the penitent to remain in mortal sin 
until faculties can be obtained. To this question the Holy 
Office gave an affirmative reply.' When, then, the con- 
fessor conscientiously comes to the conclusion that there 
is danger of grave scandal or of grave defamation of the 
penitent in the delay of absolution, or that it is hard on the 
penitent to be compelled to remain in a state of mortal sin 
during the time that must necessarily elapse before a reply 
granting faculties can be obtained, he is justified in absolving. 
A further practical question now crops up. What length 
of time in mortal sin can be considered a hardship? To 
this theologians, in accordance with the teaching of St. 
Alphonsus, commonly reply that it is not merely a hardship, 
but a very grave hardship, on anyone to be compelled to 
remain for one or two days in mortal sin. 

Now, as this teaching of St. Alphonsus was expressly put 
before the Holy Office in the statement of the question 
addressed to them, it is but reasonable to hold that their 
reply should be interpreted in accordance with it. In 
practice, therefore, it would seem to follow that in all cases 
in which the penitent considers it a hardship to remain any 
longer without absolution, even though a reply granting 
faculties could be obtained in a day or two, the confessor 
would be entitled, in accordance with the tenor of this reply, 


‘16th June, 1897. 


2a 
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to consider the case one of urgency in the sense of the decree 
of 1886, and therefore a case in which he is empowered by 
the provisions of that decree to give absolution from Papal 
reserves. 

When the confessor conscientiously judges the case one 
of urgency in the sense explained, he has faculties from the 
decree of 1886 to give a direct absolution from all Papal 
reserved sins and censures. Owing to the fact that in the 
reply to the second question put to the Holy Office in 1886 
there is express mention only of reserved censures, it was 
contended by some authors that an ordinary confessor has 
no power, by virtue of this decree, to absolve from sins 
reserved to the Holy See without censure. This contention, 
however, was rejected in a reply of the Sacred Penitentiary’ 
to the effect that the decree of 1886 includes cases reserved 
without censure. Doubts raised regarding the nature of 
the absolution given by confessors in virtue of the faculties 
granted in the decree of 1886 were set at rest by the Holy 
Office declaring’ that the absolution is direct. 

Since the absolution is direct two important practical 
conclusions follow :—(a) When a penitent confesses in a case 
of urgency to an ordinary confessor he is bound to an integral 
confession even of all reserved sins, as there is now no cause 
of excuse from the divine precept of interral confession. 
(b) For the same reason the ecclesiastical precept requiring 
sacramental confession previous to receiving the Holy 
Eucharist from all those who are conscious that they are 
burdened with the guilt of mortal sin must be observed by 
one who is under some necessity of receiving the Holy 
Eucharist, but who is conscious only of the guilt of sins 
reserved to the Holy See. Since every confessor can give a 
direct absolution from these papal reserves, there is no 
legitimate cause of excuse from the fulfilment of the 
ecclesiastical law. 

From what has been so far stated it is clear that in cases 
of urgency an ordinary confessor can give a direct absolution 
from all Papal reservations. To secure, however, that the 
ends the Church has in view in reserving certain sins may 
not be frustrated, the confessor who absolves in cases of 
urgency must impose, and the penitent who is absolved 


'7th November, 1888. 219th August, 1891. 
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must accept and faithfully discharge, certain obligations. 
Two obligations of this kind are mentioned in the decree 
of 1886. The first “injunctis de jure injungendis”’ does 
not present any difficulty. By these words the confessor 
is simply reminded of his duty of enjoining on the penitent 
the faithful discharge of any obligations that may be incum- 
bent on him by divine or ecclesiastical law, such as obliga- 
tions of restitution, or reconciliation with a neighbour, of 
giving up free proximate occasion of sin, &c. The second 
obligation is of more importance. It is said in the decree 
of 1886 that in cases of urgency absolution can be given 
only under the following condition :—‘‘ Sub poena reinci- 
dentiz in easdem censuras, nisi saltem infra mensem per 
epistolam et per medium confessarii absolutus recurrat ad 
S. Sedem.” This clause demands a somewhat lengthened 
exposition. 
} In the first place, then, an obligation remains on the 
penitent, or must be imposed on him by the confessor of 
having recourse to the superior. It may be asked what is 
the purpose of this recourse. Since an ordinary confessor 
in cases of urgency gives a direct absolution from all Papal 
reservations, it is manifest that the object of the recourse 
is not to cbtain a new absolution. Once sins have been 
confessed and directly absolved, there is no obligation of 
confessing them again, nor of obtaining a second absolution. 
The object of the recourse, then, is to give the superior an 
opportunity of imposing any penance, or prescribing any 
remedies, or giving any instructions that he may consider 
the necessities of the case demand. If one were to hold 
with a large body of theologians that the object of all 
reservation is not penal, but medicinal—viz., to give the 
superior an opportunity of rooting out, by the application 
of suitable remedies, the more pernicious forms of vice— 
one would readily understand how this primary end is fully 
assured of attainment by the provisions contained in this 
clause. On the same hypothesis one can easily understand 
how, by the greater facilities of obtaining absolution from 
Papal reserved sins offered by the Church in our day, the 
interests of discipline and the spiritual welfare of the faithful 
are fully safeguarded. 

From this statement of the object of this recourse to the 
superior, a solution is also had of a point which seems to 
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occasion considerable difficulty to many. The question is 
frequently asked, what is to be stated in the letter to the 
superior by which this recourse is to be made? In reply it 
is sufficient to say that all that need be stated are the plain 
facts of the case.’ 

The obligation of having recourse to the superior is to be 
imposed in reference to all Papal reservations when absolu- 
tion is given by an ordinary confessor in cases of urgency. 
If the sin is reserved without censure, culpable neglect in 
fulfilling the obligation is, undoubtedly, gravely sinful, but 
this new grave sin is not reserved. Should the sin be 
reserved with censure, the obligation is to be imposed 
whether the censure is reserved modo ordinario, or modo 
speciali to the Holy See,’ and thus a notable distinction 
exists between absolution given in the circumstances we are 
now contemplating and the absolution given by any priest 
from reserved sins in the imminent or very grave danger of 
death. Furthermore, when the sin is reserved with censure, 
culpable neglect in discharging the obligation within a month 
from the time absolution is received constitutes a new 
grave sin, to which a censure reserved in the same way as 
that from which the penitent was already absolved is 
attached. A penitent, then, on whom this obligation of 
having recourse to the superior was imposed, must return to 
the confessor, at the time appointed, to receive the com- 
mands of the superior. As this return is an essential part 
of the recourse, culpable failure to return is punished with 
the reserved censure. Should the penitent, however, duly 
return and accept the injunctions of the superior, deliberate 
neglect in subsequently carrying out these instructions, 
while, of course, gravely sinful, does not involve the 
censure. 

The manner in which the recourse to the superior is to be 


The facts necessary to be stated are the following :—(a) Titius (a fictitious 
name should always be employed in speaking of the penitent to avoid all 
danger of violation of the seal of confession) incurred a certain reserved sia or 
censure (the particular censure should be stated, unless there is danger of, viola- 
tion of the seal). (5) In a case of urgency he received absolution from an 
ordinary confessor. (c) In obedience to the decrees of the Church he has 
recourse by the present letter and through me, the undersigned confessor, to 
his superior, prepared to receive and faithfully carry out whatever penance 
or instructions the superior may desire to give. 

Decree of Holy Office, 17th June, 1891. 
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made is carefully described in the words of the decree of 
1886. It is to be made by letter and through the agency of 
a confessor. Per se, both conditions are to be observed. 
The intrinsic reason for employing a confessor in the dis- 
charge of the obligation would seem to be that the reply of 
the superior containing the penance to be imposed, or 
instructions to be imparted, is sent in what is called forma 
commissoria, to be executed by a priest in the tribunal of 
Penance. It is to be observed that, though usually the 
letter will be sent through the agency of the confessor who 
gave the absolution, it is not necessary that this confessor 
should be employed. As is plain from the tenor of several 
replies of the Holy Office, the condition is fulfilled by sending 
a letter through any confessor. 

Difficulties often arise in regard to the fulfilment of these 
two conditions. In regard to sending a letter through a 
confessor it may happen on the one hand—as for instance, in 
times of mission or retreat—that the confessor who gives 
the absolution will never have an opportunity of meeting 
the penitent again, and therefore it would be perfectly 
useless to make an appointment with the penitent to return 
after a certain interval to receive the commands and in- 
structions of the superior, while, on the other hand, it may 
be a great hardship on the penitent to seek out another 
confessor through whom to make the recourse to the 
superior. This latter way of solving the difficulty, apart 
from other inconveniences, always involves the necessity 
of confessing the same very grave sins a second time, and 
theologians unanimously teach that it is too great a tax on 
human weakness to force a man to confess the same sins 
twice. To meet difficulties of this kind several replies of 
the Roman congregations are available. The Sacred 
Penitentiary’ makes provision for one aspect of the difficulty 
in a reply to the effect that when the confessor will not have 
an opportunity of meeting the penitent again, the requisite 
conditions will be satisfied by exacting a promise from the 
penitent to write by himself to the Sacred Penitentiary. 
The difficulty, however, was only partially met by this reply. 
Cases would occur in which, on the one hand, the penitent 
would not be sufficiently instructed or skilled in these 


* 7th November, 1888. 
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matters to undertake the task of writing to the superior, 
and, on the other, it would be impossible for him to meet 
again the same confessor, and a great hardship to go to a 
second confessor. In reference to cases of this kind, the 
Holy Office’ laid down the following rule :—--“‘ When neither 
the confessor nor penitent can send a letter to the Sacred 
Penitentiary, and it is hard on the penitent to go to another 
confessor, in this case it is lawful for the confessor to absolve 
the penitent, even from cases reserved to the Holy See, 
without the onus of sending a letter.” In the following 
year the Holy Office declared’ that this rule is not applicable 
when the penitent is a priest. 

Apart, then, from these cases of peculiar difficulty, for 
which special provision is made in these replies of the Roman 
congregations, a grave obligation rests on a penitent who, 
in circumstances of urgency, receives absolution from Papal 
reservations at the hands of an ordinary confessor, of having 
recourse by letter and through the agency of a confessor 
to the superior. To whom is this recourse to be made ? 
According to the wording of the decree of 1886 the recourse 
should be made to the Holy See. As, however, the Pope 
cannot personally take charge of matters of this kind, the 
Holy See signifies in this context the Sacred Penitentiary, 
and hence the letter is to be directed to the Cardinal 
Penitentiary Major. It will, however, be rarely necessary 
to write to Rome. When the bishop of the diocese has 
power by virtue of triennial or quinquennial faculties to 
absolve from Papal reservations, it will be sufficient, to satisfy 
the provisions of the decree of 1886, to have recourse by 
letter to the bishop or to his vicar-general.* The bishop, 
then, or his vicar-general is empowered not only to give 
faculties to absolve from Papal reservations, but also to 
give the necessary commands and instructions in cases in 
which absolution has been already given by an ordinary 
confessor. 

There is a third way in which the penitent may discharge 
his obligation without having recourse to the superior. He 
may, if so inclined, go to a privileged confessor, repeat his 

*9 November, 1898. 

27th June, 1899. 

* Decree of Holy Office, 19th December, 1900. 
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confession to him and receive a new absolution.' A privi- 
leged confessor can, however, deal with Papal reservations 
only in the tribunal of Penance. He is not empowered, 
like a bishop or vicar-general, to give the necessary instruc- 
tions in cases where absolution has been already given by 
an ordinary confessor, and hence the conditions of the 
decree of 1886 would not be fulfilled by sending a letter 
to him. 

What has been so far stated exhausts all that it seems 
necessary to say to make clear the present state of the law 
in reference to absolution from Papal reservations. In a 
subsequent article I hope to deal with the principles of 
law governing absolution from episcopal reservations and 
with some interesting questions connected therewith. 


P. McKenna. 


' Decree of Holy Office, 19th August, 1891. 











Che Maynooth Synod. 


In extending a welcome to the Statutes of the National 
Synod of Maynooth,’ the thought naturally springs to the 
mind that the Irish Church in recent times has displayed 
marked signs of new life. Downtrodden for centuries, her 
priests the victims of relentless persecution, her people 
forbidden the free exercise of their religion more dear to 
them than life, her churches dismantled or stolen by her 
*“‘ pious” oppressors, Ireland was a veritable ‘“ Niobe of 
nations.” Through stress and strain she battled for life 
with a courage and a perseverance that won a crown more 
glorious than riches or power can bestow. When at last 
reluctant victory came, she began to lift her head 
again, to show forth the splendour of her spiritual destiny, 
to rear aloft new shrines wherein her children might offer 
to God hymns of praise and thanksgiving. But a generation 
or two cannot destroy the ravages of ages. The Irish 
Church has had a difficult task in rebuilding her fallen 
fortunes, and the persevering faith and generous charity of 
the Irish Catholic, both at home and abroad, have helped 
to lighten the burden. The best proof of her success is the 
zealous attention of the superficial philosopher, the sorry 
poet, the pagan romancer, and their kind. 

The Maynooth Synod adds a new chapter to the story 
of Ireland’s revival. Though two National Synods were 
already held, it was felt that the work of religious resurrec- 
tion was only begun; the system, weakened by centuries 
of oppression, needed purification and constant nourishment 
to bring it into the full vigour of glowing health. The 
Church is a great and world-wide organism, and all its parts 
ought to harmonise with one another; by bringing the 
Irish Church into closer union with the Church Universal, 
the recent Synod has given strength and consistency to the 
ecclesiastical life of Catholic Ireland. In three ways in 
particular the legislation of the country has been brought 
to a great extent into line with the general laws of the 


* Synodi Plenariea Maynutiane, A.D. MDCCCC, Acta et Decreta. Appendix. 
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Church. The Synod has organised a system of conferring 
parishes after concursus, has made more definite the mode 
of procedure in canonical trials, and has renewed old and 
devised new means of safeguarding church property. Did 
the Synod do no more it would have justified its 
existence. 

In the past, parishes were conferred in Ireland without 
concursus ; the bishop promoted to the vacant parish the 
priest whom he thought most suitable for the position. 
The system worked fairly well amongst us, but it was not 
ideal ; it was continued only under stress of circumstances. 
Now, however, a step in advance has been made; in future, 
parishes will not be conferred, as a rule, without a previous 
concursus. Priests already in possession of parishes can 
be promoted without a concursus; and the bishop, 
having consulted the synodal or prosynodal examiners, 
can exempt from concursus those priests whose office gives 
ample proof of knowledge; in all other cases a concursus is 
necessary as a condition of promotion to the position of 
parish priest. Every five years, or at shorter intervals if it 
seems good to the bishop, a concursus shall be held in which 
all priests who have done ten years’ work in the ministry 
can, with the bishop’s permission, compete; and besides 
those who voluntarily present themselves for examination the 
bishop can call on others to attend. Examinations, oral 
and written, shall be held in Dogma, Moral, Sacred Scripture, 
Ecclesiastical History, Sacred Liturgy, Canon Law if not 
excluded by the bishop, and Sacred Eloquence. There shall 
be at least three synodal or prosynodal examiners, who shall 
hold the examination in the presence of the bishop or vicar- 
general. The examiners shall pass judgment cumulatively 
on the knowledge and on the other qualifications necessary 
for the exercise of parochial duties. When any parish be- 
comes vacant the bishop shall appoint, from amongst those 
whom the examiners in the last examination judged fit for 
the office, the priest whom he in conscience considers the 
most suitable. 

Though this is not the full canonical concursus, it gives an 
opportunity of developing in the country a love of ecclesias- 
tical literature. Whether it works well or ill depends to a 
great extent on the will of the bishop; it has in it the 
germs of progress, and, with fostering care, it can be made 
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the means of showing that the Irish priest is equalled in 
professional knowledge by the clergy of few countries in the 
Christian world. There lies concealed in many lonely 
presbyteries of Ireland a mine of information on ecclesias- 
tical subjects which native shyness has hidden, and which, 
let us hope, will be gradually opened up for the benefit of 
ecclesiastical science. 

According to the legislation of the National Synod of 
1875, the substance of a trial, which implied the right of 
self-defence, was all that was necessary for the infliction 
of suitable punishment on offending clerics ; the formalities 
required for a full canonical trial were not commanded. 
The Synod of 1900 has made some formalities necessary in 
the future. At ecclesiastical trials the presence of three 
officials is ordered, viz., a notary to supply a written report 
of the proceedings, a fiscal procurator to see that the law is 
observed, and an advocate to plead the cause of the defen- 
dant. 

So far as it goes this legislation is in the right direction, 
but many will regret that the Synod did not go further 
and introduce a complete canonical trial. The Fathers of 
the Synod, however, knowing the circumstances of the 
country, thought that festina lente is a good motto in matters 
of this kind. Then the legal doubt which surrounds the 
administration of an oath by ecclesiastical authorities in 
this country had probably something to do with the limited 
legislation of the Synod; though it is difficult to see why 
that doubt does not equally prevent the administration of 
an oath in other important ecclesiastical affairs. No 
difficulty, for instance, is raised about the administration 
of an oath in connection with the installation of canons or 
the conferring of degrees. Probably the doubt is only 
imaginary, arising from want of due appreciation of the 
legal status of the Church and its organisation in this country. 
If the Church and its organisation are legal, surely the 
administration of an oath in accordance with the require- 
ments of that organisation is also legal. However that 
may be, the administration of an oath has not been made a 
necessary part of an ecclesiastical trial, and investigation of 
cases is thereby rendered more difficult. Though not 
dissatisfied with the administration of justice in the past, 
the clergy will welcome as new safeguards the formalities 
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which the Synod of Maynooth has introduced into the mode 
of holding canonical trials. 

Ecclesiastical property needs careful guardianship. It 
happened at times that property was diverted from its 
rightful ecclesiastical purpose to other objects through 
carelessness in procuring proper title deeds, in having valid 
wills made by priests, and in having due supervision of 
church goods. The recent Synod has gone far towards 
preventing for the future a recurrence of mistakes of the 
past. Immediately on the promulgation of the Synodal 
Decrees, parish priests and administrators of parishes, and 
also guardians of all pious places under episcopal control, 
shall make an inventory of all movable and immovable 
goods belonging to the parishes, churches, or aforesaid 
pious places ; one copy of the inventory being retained by 
the parish priest, administrator, or guardian, another copy 
being sent to the bishop for the diocesan archives. The 
legal instruments of all ecclesiastical property shall be 
drawn in accordance with the provisions of the civil law 
and in the names of three or four trustees, of whom one must 
be the bishop, another the parish priest or administrator, 
and a third some man of experience and trustworthy 
character. A diocesan list of churches, schools, parochial 
houses, and all ecclesiastical property shall be drawn up; 
and also a list of trustees. Priests in charge of ecclesiastical 
goods shall make valid wills, which must be deposited in 
reliable and approved custody ; bishops are also commanded 
to make their wills and place copies in three diocesan archives. 
No extraordinary collections may be made by parish priests 
without the consent of the bishop; an account of any such 
collections made with his permission must be rendered to 
him; and the funds so collected must be lodged in bank 
within a month from the date of their receipt and in the 
names of the bishop, the parish priest, and a man of religious 
and prudent standing. All ecclesiastical buildings shall be 
insured, so that in case of accident no loss will be sustained 
by the faithful. The Fathers of the Synod express a 
desire that a committee be established in each diocese, 
whose province shall be to inspect the plans and regulate 
the expenses of all parochial buildings. Finally, divisible 
parochial revenues shall be entered in a book retained by 
the parish priest, and an account of their distribution in 
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accordance with diocesan regulations shall be noted over the 
signature of the parish priest and curates ; this book shall 
be open to episcopal inspection. 

These synodal rules give a guarantee that ecclesiastical 
property will be carefully administered in the 
future. It is the custom of parish priests to render an 
account to the faithful of moneys received for the build- 
ing of churches and other parochial structures, and some 
will regret that the Synod did not make a law compelling 
the clergy to render a similar though not necessarily so 
detailed an account of ordinary parochial revenues. 
It does not seem, however, to be in any way neces- 
sary or desirable that such a rule should be put into 
force. The faithful are perfectly satisfied with the present 
state of affairs, and so long as the guarantee of episcopal 
supervision is had there can be no appreciable danger 
that the reasonable desires of the people will be in any way 
frustrated. The establishment of building committees in 
each diocese is of very special utility. In a country, which 
is emerging from a state of architectural atrophy, it is well 
to prevent, as far as possible, useless or perverse expenditure ; 
and the existence of the recommended committees is sure 
to promote this desirable object. 

There are many other aspects of the Synodal Decrees of 
Maynooth on which much might be said, but I shall rest 
content with drawing attention to some of the social legis- 
lation of the Synod. It is not the duty of an ecclesiastical 
body as such to interfere in the non-religious affairs of the 
nation, but there are many things which, though in them- 
selves political, economic, or social, bear important religious 
aspects, and the recent Synod has dealt in a very laudable way 
with some of these matters. The drink evil is still amongst 
us, though the influence of many forces has begun to diminish 
it in a very satisfactory manner. The Synod adds its 
authority to these forces by its unfaltering opposition to 
intemperance. 

Another evil, scarcely less detrimental to the nation, 
is the betting propensity, which has gained strength in 
recent years. The Government strongly enforces its 
censorship in some ways, as recent events show, but it 
has done nothing towards prohibiting a serious offence of 
which newspapers are guilty. By publishing the odds on 
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races, they open a road to ruin for many young men, 
and the Government would do untold good to the country 
if it could put a limit to the abuse by judicious legislation. 
The Maynooth Synod warns people against the vice of 
betting, and exhorts priests to set their faces against it, both 
by word and by example. Perhaps in this attitude of the 
Synod an explanation will be found of the different treat- 
ment meted out to racing and to hunting. While the 
clergy are forbidden under pain of suspension, which is 
late sententic and reserved to the ordinary, to attend races 
or to view them from any neighbouring place, they are 
forbidden to ride to hounds, but not under pain of 
suspension, and only conditionally, viz., unless for special 
reasons the bishop grants permission.’ 

The legislation’ forbidding priests in any way to promote 
dances, public or private, has given rise to doubts about the 
lawfulness of the action of those priests who promote dances 
in connection with Gaelic League celebrations. These 
doubts, as it seems to me, are founded on a misinterpretation 
of the Synodal Statute. Dances are at times unlawful, 
either in themselves or in their circumstances, but frequently 
there is nothing improper or wrong in them. To my 
mind only the former class of dances comes under the decree 
of the National Synod. The general law of the Church 
certainly refers only to unlawful dances, and the law of a 
particular nation must be considered in no way different 
from the general law, unless a divergence is clearly 
indicated. Now, there is no such indication in the 
present case, but, on the contrary, there is a very clear 
intimation that the Maynooth Statute refers only to unlaw- 
ful dances. The granting of permission to hold dances in a 
hall which is under a person’s control is a most effective 
means of promoting them, yet priests are commanded to 
withhold this permission only when there is question of 


There is a great difference between a dispensation and a permission or 
license, since the former is a relaxation of the law while the latter is in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. A practical difference 
between the two is that we cannot presume on a dispensation, though 
we * at times presume on permission. C/. Saurez, De Legibus, l, 6, 
e. 13, n. 20. 

*“Choreas et saltationes tam publicas quam privatas clerici omnino 
fugiant, nec eas instituant, nec ullo modo promoveant.” P. 83, n. 179. 
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dangerous dances.‘ Hence I conclude that priests are not 
forbidden to promote dances that are perfectly lawful, both 
in themselves and in their circumstances. 

In fine, a word of thanks is due to all who were engaged 
on the laborious task of editing the Decrees and the 
Appendix which contains a vast collection of official 
documents. Special gratitude is due to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, whose unremitting toil has resulted 
in the publication of two volumes which are worthy of the 
Irish Church. 

J. M. Harry. 


'P, 109, n. 321. 











Che Biblical Commission and the 
Fourth Gospel. 


De AUCTORE ET VERITATE QUARTI EVANGELL. 


PRoOpPOSITIS sequentibus dubiis Commissio Pontificia “de Re 
Biblica ”’ sequenti modo respondit : 

Dusium I.—Utrum ex constanti, universali ac solemni 
Ecclesiae traditione iam a saeculo m decurrente, prout 
maxime eruitur: (a) ex SS. Patrum, scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
corum, imo etiam haereticorum, testimoniis et allusionibus, 
quae, cum ab Apostolorum discipulis vel primis successoribus 
derivasse oportuerit, necessario nexu cum ipsa libri origine 
cohaerent ; (b) ex recepto semper et ubique nomine auctoris 
quarti Evangelii in canone et catalogis sacrorum Librorum ; 
(c) ex eorumdem Librorum vetustissimis manuscriptis 
codicibus et in varia idiomata versionibus; (d) ex publico 
usu liturgico inde ab Ecclesiae primordiis toto orbe 
obtinente ; praescindendo ab argumento theologico, tam 
solido argumento historico demonstretur Ioannem Apos- 
tolum et non alium quarti Evangelii auctorem esse agnos- 
cendum, ut rationes a criticis in oppositum adductae hanc 
traditionem nullatenus infirment ? 

Resp.—Affirmative. 

Dusium I].—Utrum etiam rationes internae quae 
eruuntur ex textu quarti Evangelii seiunctim considerato, 
ex scribentis testimonio et Evangelii ipsius cum I. Epistola 
Ioannis Apostoli manifesta cognatione, censendae sint con- 
firmare traditionem quae eidem Apostolo quartum Evange- 
lium indubitanter attribuit ?—Et utrum difficultates quae 
ex collatione ipsius Evangelii cum aliis tribus desumuntur, 
habita prae oculis diversitate temporis, scopi et auditorum 
pro quibus vel contra quos auctor scripsit solvi rationabiliter 
possint, prout SS. Patres et exegetae catholici passim 
praestiterunt ? 

Resp.—Affirmative ad utramque partem. 
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Dvusium III.—Utrum, non obstante praxi quae a primis 
temporibus in universa Ecclesia constantissime viguit, 
arguendi ex quarto Evangelio tamquam ex documento 
proprie historico, considerata nihilominus indole peculiari 
eiusdem Evangelii, et intentione auctoris manifesta illus- 
trandi et vindicandi Christi divinitatem ex ipsis factis et 
sermonibus Domini, dici possit facta narrata in quarto 
Evangelio esse totaliter vel ex parte conficta ad hoc ut sint 
allegoriae vel symbola doctrinalia, sermones vero Domini 
non proprie et vere esse ipsius Domini sermones, sed com- 
positiones theologicas scriptoris, licet in ore Domini positas ? 

Resp.—Negative. 

Die autem 29 Maii ann. 1907, in Audientia ambobus 
Rmis. Consultoribus ab Actis benigne concessa, Sanc- 
tissimus praedicta Responsa rata habuit ac publici iuris 
fieri mandavit, 

FuLcranvus Vicourovx, P.S.S. 
LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O.S.B. 
Consultores ab Actis. 











Rew Books. 


The Human Element in The Gospels. A Commentary on the Synoptic 
Narrative by George Salmon, D.D., F.R.S., Late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Edited by Newport J. D. White, D.D., Canon of St. 
Patrick’s, and Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
London: John Murray. 8vo. Pp. xxiii + 550. 15s. net. 


Dr. Salmon tells us in his Introduction that his object in undertaking the 
present work was to ascertain what conclusions as to the genesis of the 
(synoptic) Gospels can be drawn from a study of the documents themselves, 
without the assumption of the truth or falsity of any traditional accounts.’ 
To this end he goes systematically through the portion of the Gospel history, 
which has been preserved by more Evangelists than one, endeavouring in 
each case to discover the source whence the narrative is most probably derived. 
The work is not, and does not profess to be, a commentary, and hence the 
sub-title is misleading. Indeed, it may be doubted whether either the title 
or sub-title is happily chosen. 

The conclusions arrived at in the main inquiry may be summed up as 
follows: Behind our Synoptic Gospels, and common basis of all three, lies 
the Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew, referred to by Papias and so many other 
early authorities. This “ original” Matthew corresponded, of course, sub- 
stantially to the oral Gospel first preached throughout Palestine in Aramaic. 
Soon the substance of this Aramaic Matthew began to be preached in Greek, 
and it is of a public exposition in Greek given in the liturgical assemblies 
that our author understands the famous words of Papias preserved by 
Eusebius :? “Hppivevoe 8’ atta as fv S vvatds Exacrtos. 

The Gospel history is held to have passed into a definite Greek form before 
any of our existing Greek Gospels was written, and the most probable ex- 
planation of the fact that we have now three histories of our Lord’s life so 
like one another, yet in many points so independent, is that they preserve 
for us the oral Gospel as delivered at three different centres: Jerusalem, 
Rome and Antioch. It will be seen from this that Dr. Salmon combines the 
“Oral Tradition” theory with the “ Document” theory in order to solve 
the Synoptic Problem. Our present Synoptics are held to be derived 
immediately from the oral Greek Gospel, but this in its various forms was 
based upon the original Aramaic Matthew. Of our present Greek Gospels 
Mark came first, based ultimately on the Aramaic Matthew, of which it is 
an abridgment, but enriched by many graphic touches which are probably 
personal reminiscences of Peter, whose disciple Mark was. Next followed 
Luke, and then our present Greek Matthew, both based ultimately on the 
original Aramaic Gospel, but being greatly dependent upon Mark in the 
matter of language, although in St. Luke’s case he is held not to have known 


IP 21, 2H. E. iii. 39. 
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Mark as a document but only as an oral Gospel. Our present Matthew is 
held to preserve for us the Gospel story as it was told in the Palestinian 
Churches at a later period than that when St. Mark’s Gospel was written, 
and so it naturally includes some things not found in the original Aramaic 
of the First Gospel. In this way the absence in Mark and Luke or the magni- 
ficent promise made to St. Peter, Matt xvi., 17-19: “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock,” &c., is accounted for, an absence which it is certainly hard to 
explain if we suppose these Evangelists—and especially St. Mark, who was 
St. Peter’s disciple—to have had this promise in the sources upon which 
they relied. 

Such, in brief, are the leading conclusions arrived at in regard to the genesis 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and in the main they may be regarded as very prob- 
able. That St. Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel lies at the back of our present 
three Synoptics I have no doubt, nor do I see any insuperable difficulty in 
holding our present Greek Matthew to be later than Mark and Luke. 
Patristic opinion, which held the Gospel of St. Matthew to be the first written, 
always referred, it must be remembered, not to our present Matthew but to 
a work written in Aramaic. If, then, the inspiration of our present Gospels 
be maintained, it matters little in what order we are to place them chrono- 
logically. The question is one for criticism to determine, and there is no 
doubt that the great majority of critics at the present time regard the text 
of St. Mark as earlier than our Greek text of St. Matthew. 

In Dr. Salmon’s patient examination and comparison of the Gospel texts 
there is much keen and able criticism, and one feels that he was a man of rare 
depth of thought and independence of judgment. Nothing could be better 
than his brief defence of the words viod Geot in the opening verse of St. 
Mark. Tischendorf cancels the words and Hort consigns them to the margin, 
but our author proves in a few pages that the words ought not to be questioned 
by any sound criticism. Equally effective is his refutation of the view started 
a century ago by Schleiermacher and often advanced still, that Papias, in 
ascribing to Matthew the authorship of ra Ady, merely meant that Matthew 
had committed to writing a collection of our Lord’s sayings. Had such been 
the nature of the earliest Gospel, Dr. Salmon points out that we might expect 
to find traces of the order of that book in the arrangement of Christ’s sayings 
by subsequent writers, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is in regard to the order 
and arrangement of these sayings that the Evangelists differ most. The 
work is not directed against Rationalists, indeed, as we shall see in a moment, 
it often approaches too closely to their views, but here and there a pregnant 
remark is aimed straight at them, as, for instance, when it is said in reference 
to Peter’s faith in his Master: “ All attempts to explain away our Lord’s 
miracles have got to take account of the fact that one who was for a consider- 
able time his daily companion came to be impressed with an undoubting 
belief that there was nothing which His power could not accomplish.” 

The deutero-canonical verses of St. Luke,’ recording the appearance of the 
comforting angel and the bloody sweat, are accepted as an addition made 
by the Evangelist himself in a second edition of the Gospel, and the deutero- 
canonical conclusion of Mark is held to be an addition made, most probably 
in the Roman Church, to complete the manifest want of a true conclusion. 


Ixxii, 43, 44. 
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“If St. Mark ever put a different conclusion to his Gospel it was lost so early 
as to be now irrecoverable.” 

With some of the purely critical conclusions I cannot agree. Thus the 
difficult reading Sevreporpdétw in Luke vi. 1 is rejected on the ground that 
it is wanting in the parallel passage of Mark,’ and that Luke in the passage 
is dependent solely on Mark. As a matter of fact, however, Luke in the 
passage cannot be dependent solely on Mark, for he adds a graphic touch, 
quite in Mark’s manner but wanting in him, in the words y~wyovres rais 
xepoiv. If, therefore, devreporpérw be not genuine—and it would be very 
desirable if we could prove it not to be—some other argument than this must 
be found to establish the fact. 

On the Fourth Gospel I regret to say Dr. Salmon’s views are far from 
satisfactory. In more than one passage he questions the reliability of the 
narrative, and he distinctly rejects the Johannine authorship. Referring to 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, he says: “The best theory I can make 
about him is that he was the Apostle John’s ‘ hermeneutes’ and assistant, 
with whom that Apostle could not dispense, even if he knew Greek, as he 

robably did.” * Many years ago, in his Introduction to the New Testament, 

r. Salmon strenuously defended the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and perhaps we may charitably conclude, as the Editor of the present 
volume suggests, that the truest presentation of his views is to be found in 
the conclusions which he arrived at when he was a younger man. Among 
Catholic scholars generally the Johannine authorship has been always main- 
tained, and their view has just been sanctioned and confirmed by the response 
of the Biblical Commission which we publish in our present issue. 

There are many other things in this volume to which exception must be 
taken. Throughout there is a loose view of inspiration, too loose, I think, 
to be defensible. Not only is St. Luke suspected’ of a failure of memory in 
transposing the second and third temptations of our Lord, and of imagining 
a mission of seventy disciples which had never taken place,‘ but St. John is held 
to contradict directly the Synoptists* and SS. Matthew and Mark to have 
believed that the loaves and fishes were twice multiplied, though most prob- 
ably this miracle occurred but once.* I pass over the view’ that Joseph had 
children by another wife before he married the Blessed Virgin, and that St. 
Paul when he wrote 1 Thessalonians clearly believed that the Coming of our 
Lord would not be delayed beyond his own lifetime,* and come to the author’s 
views about demoniacs. On pp. 204-205 he admits, indeed, that we have 
no right to pronounce the hypothesis of demoniacal possession to be foolish 
or absurd, but later on he speaks his mind and shows that he regards the 
demoniacs of the Gospels as simply lunatics. “‘The Jews believed that the 
cause of the disturbance (in a lunatic) was that some invisible being or beings 
had entered into possession of the man’s body, and performed actions with it 
which he himself would not, or could not, have done. Naturally, I cannot 
myself adopt a view so inconsistent with my training; but I must say that 
it is easier to reject such a theory than to refute it.”* I confess I am amazed 
at seeing one who was at one time Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin, and whom I believe to have been a sincere and 


\ii, 23-28, 2P, 436. *P.67. ‘Pp. 200-202 ‘P.317. ‘Pp, 340-343. 
"P. 289. *P. 363. *P, 275. 
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reverent student of the New Testament, take up such a position, all the more 
so as he makes no attempt to reconcile it with our Lord’s repeated words 
and acts, implying in the clearest manner the fact of demoniacal possession. 

In regard to St. Peter’s position in the College of Apostles, our author is not 
consistent with himself. On page 350 he writes: “ All through this latter part 
of our Saviour’s life, Peter was the leading spirit ; and so he remained when 
the removal of their Lord imposed a new enterprise on the orphaned Church. 
According to St. Matthew’s account (Matt. xvi.), this dignity was at this time 
conferred on Peter in reward for his noble confession, which was declared to 
be the result of a Divine revelation.” What precisely the dignity was is 
left here sufficiently vague, and it may be noted, too, in passing that the 
dignity was not conferred on this occasion, but promised ; but, abstracting 
from these points, the quotation shows at any rate that Peter is here held to 
have been first among the Apostles. We turn over to page 364, and we 
read that at the time of the execution of James, the brothar of John: “ Peter 
would seem to have then held the second place, for after the death of James 
he was next aimed at.” But again, on page 389, we find: “ Peter certainly 
appears to have held the foremost place among the Apostles.” Probably if 
the aged scholar had been spared to edit his work he would have removed 
such glaring inconsistency. 

Equally inconsistent is his treatment of the question of the indissolubility 
of marriage. He believes that our Lord prohibited divorce absolutely, men- 
tioning no exception even in the case of adultery, but that St. Matthew, in 
the two famous texts Matt v. 32, xix. 9, rightly interpreted this general 

rohibition by inserting the exception, “ without which the precept would 
Some been rejected as absurd.” He does not attempt to explain how it is that 
8S. Mark, Luke, and Paul were led to omit such an important exception, and 
to represent Christ as forbidding divorce absolutely. He satisfies himself 
with saying that “ we are not so much concerned with the words of our Lord 
as with the meaning which He desired to convey. And to that meaning we 
could not have a better guide than the earliest commentator, St. Matthew, 
who has sufficiently indicated how he understood it, and who has been re- 
cognised by the Church for centuries as an authorised interpreter of our Lord’s 
meaning.” But, on his own critical principles, so important an exception 
as this can hardly have been found in the original Aramaic Matthew, else 
Mark and Luke could not both have omitted it, and if not, then St. Paul 
(Rom. vii. 1; 1 Cor. vii- 10, 11) is an earlier guide to our Lord’s true meaning 
than the Greek Matthew. But we have still earlier guides, the Apostles 
themselves on the occasion referred to in Matt. xix. Their conclusion, in 
verse 10, shows that they understood divorce to have been prohibited 
absolutely; and behold in the last passage of his work, in which he refers to this 

uestion, Dr. Salmon candidly confesses : “ It seems now to me plain that the 

isciples understood our Lord to say that it was not lawful to put away 
one’s wife, even in the case of adultery. Surely it would be unreasonable for 
them to say that it was not good for a man to marry, unless he had the power 
of unlimited divorce.” * 

Thus he holds that our Lord made no mention of adultery as justifying 
divorce, that the disciples understood divorce to be forbidden in every case, 


'P, 394. 
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yet that St. Matthew rightly limited the prohibition lest, otherwise, it should 
be rejected as absurd. It does not seem to have occurred to him that the 
Western Church never rejected the prohibition as absurd, though understand- 
ing it as absolute and unlimited. 

On page 392 he revives the error of the early Reformers when he writes : 
“Tt is clear from the Old Testament quotation (Matt. xix. 5) that the breach 
of the marriage does not so much consist in the marrying again as in the 
separation by man of those whom God had joined together ; consequently, 
the sin is as much committed when man ordains a separation from bed and 
board as when a new marriage is sanctioned.” In reply, it is enough to say 
that St. Paul, in 1 Cor. vii. 11, distinctly contemplates the possibility of 
separation, while denying the right of remarriage: “‘ But if she (the wife) 
depart, let her remain unmarried or else be reconciled to her husband.” 

I have no doubt that some of the points to which I have called attention 
might have been set right by the learned author if he had lived to see his 
work through the press. But even as it is, and with all its shortcomings, the 
work is one that will repay the closest study, and that affords new proof of 
the critical acumen and real ability of the late Provost of Trinity College. 


J. MacRory. 


The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent German Criticism. By Henry Latimer 
Jackson, B.D. Cambridge Univ. Press. 1906. Sm. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The author of this work has studied his subject closely, and tries through- 
out to treat it judicially and impartially. If at times he seems to lay too 
much stress on German speculations, it must be said that in the main he does 
not allow himseli to be carried away by them, but checks them by independent 
inquiry. 

He begins by maintaining the unity of the Gospel, with the exception of 
the last two verses. These verses he holds to be certainly from another 
hand, but all the rest of the Gospel bears the unmistakable stamp of unity 
and must be the work of one author. He then proceeds to inquire who 
this author is. External and internal evidence is examined, and the con- 
clusion arrived at is that “the disciple whom Jesus loved” is probably the 
author, but whether he is to be identified with John, the Apostle, son of 
Zebedee, is very doubtful. Next follows a careful comparison of the Fourth 
Gospel with the Synoptics, containing much interesting matter; then a 
chapter on John the Apostle and him whom, pace Eusebius, I cannot help 
regarding as an imaginary person, John of Ephesus. A final chapter sums 
up somewhat diffusely, not only the conclusions but the doubts and hesita- 
tions of the whole work. 

For English readers who wish to get some idea of the ever-shifting con- 
clusions of German criticism on the Fourth Gospel, the work has considerable 
value, but Mr. Jackson might, with advantage, have shaken himself more 
free from German influence. To my mind, the weakest portion of the work 
is that which deals with the external evidence for the Johannine authorship. 
Not that the evidence is not fairly stated, but rather that it is not adequately 
appreciated ; difficulties are magnified, doubts are emphasised, and the 
unanimous testimony of early tradition fails to receive its just measure of 
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importance. What reason is there, for instance, for doubting that the early 
writers who attributed the Fourth Gospel to “ John who reclined on Christ’s 
bosom” meant John the Apostle? Not the slightest. Our author insists 
again and again that the decisive word Apostle is wanting, but in reality 
“ John who reclined on Christ’s bosom ” is equally decisive. Whom but the’ 
Apostle John could the early writers have meant by such a description, when 
they must have known that all three synoptists represent Christ as celebrating 
the Last Supper with the twelve (Matt 26”, Mark 14”, L. 22"), while 
the Fourth Gospel states (13”) that during the same Supper “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved” reclined on Christ’s bosom. Does it not clearly follow, 
and must it not have been clear to the early writers, that “ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” was an Apostle ? 

The testimony of Irenaeus, of Clement of Alexandria, of Polycrates and 
Origen, of the Muratorian Fragment and the Monarchian Prologue, ought 
not to be called in question on account of some obscure words of Papias. If 
Eusebius inferred from Papias the possibility of two Johns at Ephesus, he 
was probably led to do so in order that he might father the Apocalypse upon 
John the Presbyter, and thus deny its apostolic origin; but even Eusebius, 
while admitting that possibility of a second John at Epbesus, had no shadow 
of doubt that the author of the Fourth Gospel was John the Apostle. 

Our author seems to hold somewhat loose views about inspiration, and 
this leads him to exaggerate the importance of the question of authorship. 
Thus, he tells us on p. 31 that if the writer of the Fourth Gospel had not first- 
hand knowledge “his narrative would cease to be the absolutely reliable 
narrative ; for there would be always the probability that, in respect to this 
or that event, he had been misinformed.” This seems rather hard on St. 
Mark and St. Luke, though in other passages the author appears to place the 
fullest reliance on the Gospel of St. Mark. What English Protestants of 
the present day may think of a view which makes the reliability of an in- 
spired book to some extent dependent on its authorship, I do not undertake 
to say, but for Catholics such a view is out of the question. It will be seen 
that there are some points in this work to which I take grave exception, but 
on the whole I regard it as an honest and careful inquiry that will well 
repay perusal. 

I had written the above before the appearance of the Response of the 
Biblical Commission in reference to the Fourth Gospel. It seems unnecessary, 
however, to add anything to what I have said. 

J. MacRory. 


The Holy Eucharist. By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, Bishop of 
Newport. -Longmans, Green & Co. Sm. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The promoters of The Westminster Library have been fortunate in securing, 
as the second work of the series, the present volume on the Holy Eucharist 
from the pen of the saintly and scholarly Bishop of Newport. The subject 
is one of supreme and enduring interest, and there is no other man in England 
better fitted to deal with it than Dr. Hedley. 

The author modestly states in his Preface that this work is intended “ as 
a useful manual, and not as an exhaustive treatise,” but if it is not exhaustive 
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it is, at any rate, an exceedingly full and solid discussion of all the chief 
questions connected with the Blessed Eucharist, whether as sacrament or 
sacrifice. He begins with the Scriptural references to the subject as contained 
in the anticipatory promise of St. John’s sixth chapter, and in the four accounts 
of the actual institution. “ There is still,” he writes, “ sufficient Christianity 
in the country to make it worth-our best pains to ascertain exactly what our 
Blessed Lord said and intended in regard to this as to other matters. It 
happens—or rather, it is a dispensation of Divine Providence—that the history 
of the institution of the Holy Eucharist is so full and so explicit that no man 
who believes in Christ can possibly reject the Eucharistic institution 
altogether. Men may try to reduce its meaning to very little, or to explain 
it away, but they cannot deny it is there. And what is more, our Lord’s 
words are so plain, so literal and so reiterated, that any views founded upon 
them, except our own Catholic view, can only be supported by uphill labour 
and unconvincing argument.” 

Next follows a chapter on the Real Presence, and then two on Transub- 
stantiation. The history of this latter doctrine is traced, and its precise 
sense explained and defended. Here the author shows a fine grasp of what 
he calls the Catholic philosophy of material substance, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the various philosophical difficulties, especially those based 
upon modern theories of knowledge, against the Catholic doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. He finds no room in the Catholic philosophy of the Holy 
Eucharist for a rejection of the term “ accidents,” nor any escape from using 
it. “To give to the word ‘species’ used by the Council of Trent a meaning 
entirely different from the scholastic “ accidents ” would be so unwarrantable 
and so opposed to Catholic usage that it could only arise from erroneous views 
about the Blessed Sacrament.” Such is his reply to those Catholics who, 
moved by what they regard as established by modern science, are inclined 
to doubt the reality of “ accidents ” without a subject. 

There is a chapter on the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament; then two on its 
use and its effects; and one on the subject of frequent communion, where 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council of December 24th, 
1905, is considered and discussed at length. Four chapters follow, dealing 
respectively with the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Mass as a Liturgy, the Mass 
at the present day, and the Fruits and Effects of the Mass; and the work 
concludes with a discussion on the cultus of the Blessed Sacrament, in which a 
most interesting historical explanation is given of the various forms of the 
cultus now existing in the Church. 

It will be seen from this bare enumeration of the subjects discussed that 
the work is a most interesting one, but the reader must go to the volume 
itself to realise its solidity and charm. Even in the stiff chapters that deal 
with Transubstantiation, Dr. Hedley’s clear and beautiful style carries one 
along pleasantly through some of the most difficult questions of philosophy. 
I heartily wish the work a wide circulation in Ireland and elsewhere, and I 
have no doubt that it will contribute much to promote intelligent devotion 
to our Blessed Lord in the crowning mystery of His love. 


J. MacRory. 
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Consecranda. By Rev. A. J. Schulte, Professor of Liturgy at Overbrook 
Seminary. Price, 9s. 

Benedicenda. By same Author. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1907. 
Price, 9s. 

Those are companion octavo volumes of some 300 pages each, which may be 
best described as manuals of practical liturgy. Consecranda contains the 
rites and ceremonies to be observed at the consecration of churches, altars, 
altar stones, chalices, and patens. Benedicenda deals with the laying of the 
corner stone of a church; the blessing of a cemetery; the reconciliation 
of a consecrated but polluted church and its contiguous cemetery; the 
reconciliation of a polluted cemetery; the blessing of a bell; the blessing of a 
church ; episcopal visitation of parishes; the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
What, the reader may ask, is the author’s object in thus adding to the 
many excellent publications on these subjects which are already available. 
Well, his object is very definite. It is to meet a want which I have heard 
many pastors say they feel, the want, namely, of a book where the bishop, or 
parish priest, or master of ceremonies will find al together what he needs 
to know and to do in connection with any one function. 

Each chapter in those manuals contains, first, an exposition of the Rubrics 
and Canon Law bearing on the function, describes in the next place the 
preparations required for the function, and contains in the third place the 
prayers and ceremonial of the function itself, intermingled with succinct 
and appropriate directions, so that they are, as far as they go, at once a 
Pontifical, a Ritual, and a pravis Liturgica. 

They are got up in the very best style. The text of the official books of 
the Church is printed in heavy leaded type, and the syllables are so accented 
that false quantities may be avoided in the reading even by those who have 
the minimum acquaintance with Latin prosody. The Rubrical Exposition 
is authenticated by references to standard authors. 

It would seem from the Preface to Consecranda that the learned author 
proposes to issue a whole series of liturgical manuals on this plan. The 
pastor who has had occasion to use either of those two splendid volumes will, 
in my opinion, hope that the Rev. A. J. Schulte will realise his idea. 

T. P. GitMartin. 


The Historic Church. An Essay on the Conception of the Christian Church 
and its Ministry in the Sub-apostolic Age. By J. C. V. Durell, B.D., 
Rector of Patrington, late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge University Press. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 328. 5s. net. 


The author of this essay does for the sub-apostolic age what Dr. Hart did 
for the writings of the New Testament, with practically the same results. 
The conclusions arrived at by both represent a via media between the great 
Roman highway on the one hand, and the paths of the various dissenting 
bodies in England with whom the ecclesiological doctrines of the advanced 
German and French Protestant schools find ready acceptance. Mr. Durell 
is not more careful to exclude any claim to supremacy made by St. Clement, 
or to deny that which was made by St. Victor, than he is to insist that the early 
successors of the Apostles did not regard a religious body as belonging to 
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Christ if it were founded in a city or place wherein a Christian Church had 
been already established. 

The main principles of Church doctrine, as known to Catholic theology, 
bear on (1) The Church as a Visible Society ; (2) The Nature of the Bond of 
Unity ; (3) The Central Principle of Unity—The Function of the Rock ; and, 
possibly (4) The Doctrine of Development. Let us hear what our author 
has to say of these. 

(1) The Church as a Visible Society.— According to Mr. Durell, throughout the 
sub-apostolic age not only were local churches recognised as visible societies, 
with organised forms of government, but it was also recognised that these 
various local organisations were parts of a whole—the holy Catholic Church. 
The institutional (what Catholics would call “ visible”) Church was regarded 
as a body with definite boundaries, sharply distinguished from the world ; 
there was an external rite of admission. One church filled the whole field of 
God’s work for man’s salvation; it was one because it was the Body of 
Christ ; it was represented in each place by the local church in that place. 
There could be only one church in one place. The idea that various churches 
can be set up in the same place, forming as it were rival communions 
drawn from the same locality, runs counter to all the thought of the sub- 
apostolic age (pp. 302-3). 

(2) The Bond of Unity.—In the local church this was a disciplinary and 
doctrinal authority, which might exclude an erring brother from fellowship 
by excommunication (p. 305). As a matter of fact heretics were so excluded, 
though not schismatics (p. 304). But were there not various kinds of schism, 
some amounting merely tolocal feuds? If any of the brethren had set up a 
rival communion in any place, the Church, according to what we have heard, 
would not recognise the newly-established organ as part of the Body of Christ. 

This authority resided in the Church Universal as well as in each local 
church (p. 305). And yet it is stated (p. 302) that it was a bond of acommon 
fellowship that was recognised as drawing the local churches together. Mr. 
Durell finds in the writings of the period abundant evidence of a feeling of 
brotherhood, such as exists to-day between the various congregational bodies 
in England and the United States, but not much show of true authority 
such as Catholics conceive to reside in general councils and in the un- 
congregated ‘episcopacy. Even at the time of the Paschal controversy, 
except, possibly, in the mind of St. Victor, Mr. Durell does not seem to find 
evidence of any claim to a share in universal authority made by the bishops 
of the various churches. But apart from such universal binding authority, 
would any mere feeling of brotherhood have sufficed to weld into one true 
society—the mystical body of Christ, fitly framed and knit together—a vast 
number of independent local organisations? In this connection Mr. Durell 
does not, I fancy, lay sufficient weight on the doctrine and the penalty of 
heresy and schism. Without true binding authority how could rebellious 
sects be excluded from membership in the Body of Christ? Deny the 
unity of faith, in the Catholic sense, and you cannot refuse to admit that 
heretics, and even unbelievers, however you excommunicate them, may be 
members of Christ’s Body; it is a logical sequence of the Evangelical protest 
against dogma. The fact that, throughout the sub-apostolic as in the 
apostolic age, heretics were regarded as not belonging to Christ’s mystical 
body, however they might profess to revere Him and His doctrines, is 
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fundamental, as proving that the various local churches recognised a common 
bond, not only of sympathy, but of true authority, which all were strictly 
bound to obey. It is quite plain that in the local churches themselves the 
bond of union was truly authoritative; and the same must hold of the 
Church Universal if that also was to be truly one. 

Apart from what we know of the treatment of heretics, this authority does 
not seem to have been brought very much into play, for the simple reason 
that the spiritual energies of the period were engaged in propagandism and 
local consolidation. But when necessity arose for safeguarding unity, 
as against the Gnostics and the Montanists for instance, the principle of 
unity, which was always there, was made manifest as a true binding authority 
and not any mere doctrinal sympathy such as may exist between the members 
of a school of philosophy. 

As to the seat of authority, whether in the local churches or in the Church 
Universal, Mr. Durell holds that throughout the second century, until, possibly, 
verging towards its close, authority resided in the church as a whole, acting 
through but not emanating from a separate ministry or heirarchy. The 
ministry had indeed an authority committed to it, but it was an authority 
delegated by the Church. The evidence relied on for this is found in the facts 
that the laity had a voice in the selection of bishops, that they were present 
at councils at which doctrinal decisions were given, and that in giving 
these decisions the hierarchy represented the Church. But surely, even 
according to the modern Catholic concept, the Roman Pontiff does not 
speak in his private but in his representative capacity when he teaches 
ex cathedra ; and the Anglican Church allows the sovereign something more than 
a voice in the selection of bishops, without recognising thereby that she is 
committed to the view that episcopal authority is delegated by the king. 
As illustrating Mr. Durell’s Jack of insight into matters of this kind I may 
refer to pp. 250-1, where he rebukes Irenwus for teaching that the seven, 
though selected by the people, received their authoritative commission from 
the Apostles (Acts vi.); maintains that it was the brethren, not the eleven, 
who “ put forward” the two for the vacant Apostleships—implying that it 
is from the faithful St. Matthias received his commission; and again corrects 
Irenzeus for speaking of the letter accompanying the decrees of the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) as letter of the Apostles, “ whereas the narrative of 
the Acts represents it as the letter of the Apostles and elder brethren, backed 
by the whole Church of Jerusalem.” The implication here manifestly is 
that it was from the whole Church the Apostles and presbyters drew the 
authority which was enshrined in this letter; whereas the greeting with which 
it opens is from the Apostles and presbyters alone, and it is they only 
who are said in v. 6 to have been gathered together to consider the matter 
in question. The whole Church co-operated in the selection of those who 
were to be sent to Antioch with the decrees, just as they selected the two and 
the seven; and it is this personal selection that Mr. Durell has raised to 
the dignity of an authoritative commission. 

(3) and (4)—I have not space to comment as fully as I should wish on 
his reading of the second century documents in their bearing on the question 
as to the position of the Church of Rome and the doctrine of development. 
Needless to say, he not only does not find any evidence of the exertion of 
primatial authority, down to St. Victor’s action against the Quartodecimans, 
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but regards the protest of Polycrates as representative of the mind of the 
Universal Church of the period. He is doubtful as to when monarchial 
episcopate was established in Rome, and thinks that though St. Clement 
held some position of presidency or primacy, he was not a monarchial bishop 
in the sense of St. Ignatius (p. 124). The table of succession given by Irenzus 
is, of course, like so much of that writer’s teaching—merely the reflex of 
the ecclesiology of his time (p. 243). 

Mr. Durell is keen to see that in the organisation of the Christian ministry 
the sub-apostolic age witnessed a process of development, the changing 
expression of unchanging principles being due to the pressure of external 
circumstances ; but I do not find sufficient appreciation of this as helping to 
explain what may be called the lack of self-assertion on the part of the Roman 
See down to the time of St. Victor. The question of unity did not arise in any 
pressing manner, and, as a consequence, the principle, which was always 
there, was kept in abeyance, to be brought forward in time of need—when 
external circumstances should demand it; so human is this divine institu- 
tion which we call the Church. Mr. Durell might consider more carefully 
whether the circumstances which, on his own theory, did not produce the 
Roman claims up to a certain point of time and then produced them, might 
not equally, on the Catholic theory, have kept them in abeyance up to the 
time when they were needed and then called on to exercise their pressure. 
Both views fit in with the theory of development ; but which of the two fits 
best with Christ’s admitted purpose of founding a church which should be 
at once catholic and one, as well as with the position which St. Peter holds 
in the New Testament writings and in the early history of the Roman See ? 

There are many other points in this very interesting volume to which I 
should wish to call attention, if space permitted. I must confine myself to 
two, both connected with liturgy. One is that according to the Canons of 
Hippolytus baptism was administered by immersing three successive 
times the person to be baptised, each immersion being accompanied by the 
full form: “I baptise thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” The second point is that, according to the same document, 
“when one has been found worthy to stand at the tribunal for the faith and 
to receive punishment for Christ, but afterwards is pardoned and set free, 
such a one deserves the rank of presbyter in the sight of God, not in the way 
of episcopal ordination. On the contrary, Confession stands for ordination. 
But if, indeed, he becomes a bishop, then let him be ordained.” 

The triple immersion, with triple repetition of the form, was plainly regarded 
as one sacramental act; I know not whether it would now be so regarded. 
In almost all the old forms collected by Marténe the minister is directed 
to repeat the forms but once; the Spanish churches, in which it was 
repeated three times, were for that reason, he tells us, hotly denounced by 
Alcuin. Certainly we should not be prepared at present to dispense with 
ordination to the priesthood in the case of confessors for the faith; which 
shows how much more certain our grip on principle has become, owing to the 
process of development that went on since the time when the Canons of 
Hippolytus were regarded as the last word that had been said on matters of 
this kind. 

Watter McDona.p. 
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La Théologie Sacramentaire, etude de théologie positive, par P. Pourrat, Pro- 
fesseur au Grand Séminaire de Lyon. Paris. 12mo. Pp. 272. 
Price, Ff. 3.50. 1907. 


This study of development in sacramental theology leads to three con- 
clusions : (1) that whilst history disproves some teachings of what may be 
deemed theological science or tradition, as to the nature or the efficacy of 
the sacraments, it confirms the defined doctrines of the Church; (2) that 
these dogmas, though not formally contained in Scripture or known to the 
early Fathers, are not mere human inventions, such as Evangelical Protes- 
tants deem them, but developments of principles that were to be found 
from the beginning in the life of the Church, and in that sense divine; (3) 
that it is from the Church alone—from her divinely guided practice and 
teaching—one may hope to gather just ideas of what Christ did for the 
salvation of souls. These conclusions are based on a mass of historical data, 
which, though it contains nothing new, is presented by M. Pourrat with an 
order and lucidity which makes his book delightful reading. 

There are seven chapters :—i. La définition du sacrement (pp. 1-46); 
ii. La composition du rite sacramentel (47-83) ; iii. L’efficacité des sacrements 
(84-184) ; iv. Le caractére sacramentel (185-231); v. Le nombre des sacre- 
ments (232-267); vi. L’institution divine des sacrements (268-314); vii. 
L’intention du ministre et celle du sujet des sacrements (315-361). 

The method adopted is to divide each chapter into sections dealing with 
the teaching of the Fathers or ecclesiastical writers and the practice and life 
of the Church at different periods, generally as follows :—from the apostles 
to St. Augustine; St. Augustine’s time; the Middle Ages (the school of 
Abelard, Hugh of St. Victor, the Summa Sententiarum, the Liber Senten- 
tiarum, down to Alexander of Hales); St. Thomas; Duns Scotus and the 
later Schoolmen. Additional dissertations are introduced where necessary : 
such as first speculations as to the efficacy of the sacraments (Tertullian and 
Origen) ; the baptismal controversy (St. Cyprian and the Donatists); re- 
ordination in the tenth and eleventh centuries, as bearing on the doctrine of 
sacramental character; and many others. 

Apart from defined dogma, M. Pouratt’s conclusions are generally in agree- 
ment with what may now be said to be the received opinions ; as, for instance, 
that the sacraments operate morally not physically, and that the character 
is a physical quality, but not a physical power with appropriate physical 
action. He rejects the theory of mediate divine institution of any of the 
sacraments ; but holds, as regards some, that the Church is empowered to 
alter the matter and form, within certain limits. He regards internal in- 
tention, on the minister’s part, as necessary for valid administration; but 
(p. 356) seems to admit that, down to the Council of Trent, the best tradition— 
in so far as the teaching of the theologians may be said to constitute tradition— 
was against that view. His own main argument in its favour is based on 
what to me seems doubtful—that a principal is not bound by his agent’s 
acts when the latter does not intend to act as agent; as, for instance, if a 
duly appointed plenipotentiary were to sign a treaty without any internal 
intention of binding the monarch or government by whom he was com- 
missioned. 

With many of M. Pourrat’s opinions on questions of minor importance I 
do not agree—as was to be expected. Two others, of first importance in 
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sacramental theology, demand special attention: the question of divine 
institution, and that of the mode of operation of the sacraments. 

As to the first, M. Pourrat, as has been said, rejects the theory of mediate 
institution by Christ, yet does not admit that of immediate institution, as 
this is usually explained. His objections to mediate institution do not strike 
me as having much force. On that hypothesis, he argues, sacraments could 
not be differentiated from purely ecclesiastical institutions (p. 271), by which, 
I suppose, he means sacramentals; but would they not be differentiated by 
their efficacy? Then the Church never dreamed that she had such power ; 
quite the contrary ; and may Catholics believe her to be possessed of powers 
of which she was so long unconscious (p. 272)? This from an advocate of 
doctrinal development on Newman’s lines. Then, since marriage has not 
been instituted by the Church, how could she have made it a sacrament ? 
Did the primitive Christians not receive this sacrament when they married 
(ibid)? Arguments of this kind carry conviction to none but those who are 
convinced already. 

M. Pourrat would “ apply Newman’s theory of development to the institu- 
tion of the sacraments. May not our Lord have instituted some of them 
implicitly (& l'état implicite)? May He not have been content to lay down 
their essential principles, whence, after a more or less lengthened process of 
development, they might emerge, fully constituted as they now are ”’ (p. 273). 

What, however, would be an essential principle? Take Matrimony. 
“ The character of holiness which it has received from Christ is the principle 
of the sacrament ; it is by reflection on the holiness of marriage so reformed 
that Christian thought became conscious, progressively, of the sacramenta 
character of the contract, and comprehended the full import of its signification. 
For the institution of the sacrament of Matrimony consisted, and could 
consist only, in the sanctification of the matrimonial union ” (p. 287). 

So, too, “ Penance was implicitly instituted by the Saviour when He gave 
His Church unlimited power to remit sin. To her He left the duty of 
arranging for the exercise of this power; and, as a matter of fact, it was 
exercised under different forms as the centuries went by” (p. 281). In this 
connection M. Pourrat refers to L. 24%; Mt. 28%; Mt. 16", 18". J. 20” 
is treated, apparently, as having no more explicit reference to the sacrament 
of Penance than the other texts referred to. 

The same holds of Extreme Unction. The principle of the sacrament 
instituted by Christ is to be found in the unctions of which the apostles made 
use during the lifetime of their divine Master (Mt. 10°*; M. 6%; L. 11°) 
which bear to our sacrament a resemblance sufficient to justify us in finding 
in them the principle from which the sacrament was evolved (p. 282). 

Does not all this imply a very far-fetched notion of principle and develop- 
ment? Might not Matrimony have been sanctified, somewhat as the religious 
state has been, or the washing of feet, without being endowed with any even 
germinal form of sacramental efficacy? And if Christ had given the apostles 
merely such power over sin as is contained in Mt. 16 and 18 or in L. 24", what 
is there in these texts to imply the institution of the three different sacra- 
ments—Baptism, Penance, and Extreme Unction—whereby sins are remitted 
directly? Evolution, in Newman’s or any other sense, supposes a germ with 
potency of the more perfect form, as in nature. And though I do not see 
why power given to the Church to remit sin might not imply authority to 
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institute different rites for that purpose, so that the sacraments might, 
possibly, have been evolved as the advocates of mediate divine institution 
supposed ; I find it hard to see how there would have been any real immediate 
divine institution, if what Christ did was merely to foreshadow the sacra- 
ments in some such way as is supposed by M. Pourrat. 

As to the mode in which the sacraments operate, he does not seem to have 
been very much struck by the remarkable difference between the two powers 
of the priesthood—Order and jurisdiction ; of which the latter can be exer- 
cised at a distance, whereas the power of Order does not travel very far. 
This difference is intelligible on the supposition that the character of Order 
is a physical power with appropriate physical action; but if absolution is 
altogether a moral action, why not absolve from sins as we do from censures, 
by letter or by telegram ? 

No doubt, as M. Pourrat observes (p. 225), Baptism can be administered 
by a mere layman; but, when administered by a priest, is it not an effect of 
the power of Order? Could you baptise validly at any distance, as long as 
you can wash or dip—drench, say, with a hose worked by electricity? If 
not, why not? Lay baptism proves, at most—it does not of necessity 
prove so much—that when the sacrament is not effected by the power of 
Order it operates morally ; somewhat as in the case of Matrimony, wherein 
the power of Order is not brought into operation. This implies two modes 
of sacramental causality ; which, however, may not seem so strange if one 
bears in mind the fact that some sacraments, but not all, produce their 
effects by means of the power of Order. It is this power that was tradi- 
tionally represented as physical, with appropriate physical action. 

M. Pourrat (ibid.) cannot understand how in the Eucharist transubstantia- 
tion may be effected by the physical action of any mere creature, such as is 
the sacerdotal character. I fear he has not paid sufficient attention to the 
theory that would make the immediate effect of the sacerdotal action consist 
in a disposition of the matter; which, in the case of the Eucharist, would be 
a modification or change in the structure of the consecrated elements. To 
this modification the formal transubstantiation would then be annexed by 
divine institution. The physical action of the priestly character would 
terminate in the disposition, which would be an occasion or formal cause of 
special divine interference to effect the transubstantiation. This, considered 
as distinct from the disposition or change of structure, would be produced 
physically by God Himself. 

I may remark in this connection that M. Pourrat’s definition of physical 
cause, as “that which exercises a direct and immediate influence on the 
production of its effect,” applies only to immediate, instrumental causes ; 
the principal, and even the remote instrumental, cause, does not reach to its 
effect immediately. 

There are many other points which one would like to raise, if space per- 
mitted. I will close my critique with the remark that M. Pourrat’s book 
is a very candid statement of the doctrine of development as applied to 
sacramental theology—the most candid I have yet come across; and that 
he knows the history of the question, but has yet to harmonise the positions 
to which the evolutionary process has now reached. His book makes 
excellent reading. 

Wa ter McDona.p. 
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Life of St. Alphonsus de Iiguori. Translated by Rev. Harold Castle, M.A. 
2 Vols. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. 1905. Price 15s. 


Few of the latter day canonised saints of the Catholic Church have wielded 
such an influence on the course of ecclesiastical affairs as St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori. Like St. Ignatius and St. Vincent, his appearance at the critical 
period when the Church, and especially the Roman Pontiff, were so bitterly 
assailed, and when the existence of the society founded by St. Ignatius was 
seriously threatened, seemed to have been providential. By his exertions 
as head of the great Redemptorist Congregation which he founded, as well as 
by his reforms in the training of candidates for the priesthood, not to speak 
of his influence on theological teaching, St. Alphonsus has merited a 
distinguished place in the history of the Church. 

The book under review is a translation from the French Life written by 
Father Austin Berthe. The latter work has had a greut circulation on the 
continent, especially in France and Italy, and we are confident that the trans- 
lation by Father Castle will meet with an equally enthusiastic reception in 
the Engiish-speaking countries. ‘“ The work,” we are told in the preface, 
has been carefully revised, and every statement has been tested by a reference 
to the original authorities. The letters of the Saint and most documents 
have been retranslated direct from the Latin or Italian, and the episode of 
the Regolamento has been in great part rewritten, and the epilogue has been 
enlarged and brought down to the present day.” 

The early life of St. Alphonsus as a lawyer at the bar, and afterwards as a 
zealous priest, the foundation of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
the various trials and vicissitudes of the newly-founded society, are admirably 
sketched. But perhaps the portion of the work dealing with the writings of 
the Saint, and more especially with his Moral Theology and the discussions 
aroused by his teaching on Probabilism, will have most interest for many of 
his readers. 

The chapters on the “ Regolamento” and the history of the Saint’s trials 
throughout that prolonged controversy contain much that was hitherto un- 
known. 

The volumes are published in Dublin by Messrs. Duffy & Co., and seldom 
have we seen a book turned out in better style. 


J. McCarFrey. 


Les Réordinations, Etude sur le Sacrement de L’Ordre. Par L’ Abbé Louis 
Saltet. Paris: Libraire Victor Lecoffre. 1907. 


The question about the validity of the sacraments conferred by one outside 
the Church, or against the Canons of the Church, had been settled, at least 
with regard to Baptism, in the earlier ages of the Church. But the con- 
sequences of the principle then affirmed were not accepted by all. Disputes 
continued to rage about the validity of the sacrament of Orders conferred 
in such circumstances, and one of the most puzzling problems which confront 
a student of ecclesiastical history, or of historical theology, is how he may 
best reconcile the apparently conflicting practices which he meets with n 
regard to this subject in different countries and at different periods, from 
the fourth till the fifteenth century. ° 

St. Augustine exercised a great influence on the theological teaching on this 
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subject, and, following the doctrine of the Roman Church, he pronounced 
strongly in favour of the validity of the sacrament administered by a 
schismatic or heretic, or against the Canons of the Church. This principle 
was maintained and strongly affirmed by Pope Anastasius. But in the East 
the same unanimity did not exist. About the middle of the fifth century 
the Arian priests were re-ordained on their reception into the Catholic Church ; 
so also were the clerical converts from the ranks of the Macedonians, Apollin- 
arists and Novatians. But, strange to say, the same rule was not followed 
in case of the Nestorians and the Menophysites. Still, in a general way, we 
may take it that the necessity for re-ordination in such circumstances was 
accepted later on by the whole Greek Church. 

In the Western Church the secular power exercised a great influence from 
the seventh till the eleventh century; and political considerations often- 
times played no small part in ecclesiastical decisions. Hence we find the 
Orders conferred by Pope Constantine declared invalid by a Roman Council 
(769) as well as these conferred by Ebbo of Rheims, Ausbert of Milan, and 
of Leo VIII. Later on, in the eleventh century, a strong movement made 
itself felt in the Church against simony. Guido of Arezzo, one of the pro- 
minent leaders of this movement, denied the validity of the simoniacal Orders, 
and Cardinal Humbert strongly supported this view, as did also Pope Leo TX. 
Peter Damien, it should be noted, although a violent reformer, resisted this 
novel teaching. 

During the confusion caused by the disputes between the Papacy and the 
Empire the question of the validity of the Orders conferred by those who 
were under ecclesiastical censure was very often discussed. Urban II. was 
called upon to pronounce an opinion. Two points of his teaching are worthy 
of note. First, he seems to have maintained that the unction formed the 
essential element in the rite of ordination, and second, that in case of persons 
ordained by heretics or schismatics the rite of ordination should be repeated 
with the unction omitted. Deaconship and the lower orders conferred for 
money he considered as null. These decrees of Urban were inserted in 
Gratian’s collection, and this opinion was taught for a long time by the School 
of Bologna. Still it was combated by many distinguished ecclesiastics, and 
though renewed for a while during the Great Western Schism it received a 
final blow from the leaders of the Schoolmen. 

How are these conflicting doctrines and facts to be reconciled. Many 
ingenious theories have been proposed, but we agree with M. Saltet in thinking 
that the only satisfactory explanation is that mistakes were made; but that 
these mistakes in no way affect the teaching about the infallibility of the 
Church or of the Pope. None of the Papal decisions fulfil the conditions 
required by the Vatican Council for a definite and infallible utterance. 

M. Sultet is Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Catholic Institute 
of Toulouse. He has made a careful study of his subject, and has in every 
case quoted the documents and authorities upon which he relies, so that his 
readers are able to judge ior themselves whether his conclusions are supported 
by the weight of evidence. The volume is published as one of a series of 
works in history and dogma undertaken by French Catholic Scholars and 
carried out in a way that reflects credit upon the French Institutes and 
Seminaries. We have no hesitation in recommending the work to anyone 
who isinterested in the study of historical theology. 

aun J. McCarrrey. 
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The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By Edward Westermarck, 
Ph.D. London: Macmillan & Co. Price, 14s. nett. 


This work, the author tells us in his introductory remarks, owes its origin 
to a discussion its author once had with some friends on the point—how far 
a bad man ought to be treated with kindness, “ Opinions were divided, 
and in spite of much deliberation unanimity could not be attained. It 
seemed strange that the disagreement should be so radical, and the question 
arose, Whence this diversity of opinion? Is it due to defective knowledge, 
or has it a merely sentimental origin? And the problem gradually expanded. 
Why do the moral ideas in general differ so greatly ? And on the other hand, 
why is there in many cases such a wide agreement? Nay, why are there 
any moral ideas at all?” The work is the result of fifteen years of research 
and of thought devoted by the author to trying to find an answer to these 
questions. While freely admitting that the book affords proof of extensive 
reading and wide research and learning of a kind, I may say at once that the 
conclusions of the author, the answers he gives to the questions he under- 
takes to discuss, the whole trend of his teaching, his view point, are radically 
and entirely at variance with all I hold and believe to be true in respect of 
the questions discussed, and, therefore, I cannot but regret that so much 
time should have been wasted, so much energy misdirected through starting 
from groundless assumptions. The result, to say the least, is not adequate 
recompense for fifteen years of research and thought, nor is it likely to add 
much to the sum of human knowledge. 

It is not easy, within the compass of a short review, to give a clear idea of 
the salient features of this work. The following short account will, I think, 
be found fairly accurate as far as it goes. Starting with the assumption that 
the theory of evolution is a fully established and accepted conclusion of 
science, and consequently that the human race owes its origin, not to the 
creative act of God but to “ natural selection ”’ in the “ struggle for existence,” 
and that man is but a naturally developed animal, the author seeks to deter- 
mine the origin, to explain the nature, and to narrate the history of the 
gradual development of what he is pleased to call “ moral ideas” in this 
animal. As to the nature of “ moral ideas,” the author contends they are 
nothing more than “ generalisations of tendencies in certain phenomena to 
call forth moral emotions.” 

That is morally good and morally right which calls forth or tends to call 
forth an emotion of approval in the human heart. That is morally bad and 
morally wrong which elicits and tends to elicit an emotion o1 disapproval 
or resentment. ‘“‘ The predicate of a moral judgment attributes to the 
subject a tendency to arouse an emotion.” Hence morality is purely sub- 
jective, there is and there can be no objective standard of right and wrong, 
of good and bad. It varies like taste, though not to the same extent, in 
different individuals, in different peoples, and at different stages in the process 
of evolution. Since there is no objective standard of morality, the object of 
scientific ethics cannot be to fix rules for human conduct, it can only be to 
study the mora! consciousness as a fact. Furthermore, moral emotions, as 
one should naturally expect in a being that is only a developed animal, mean 
acts of the passions, those acts of our lower nature, of the appetitus sensitivus, 
as the Schoolmen call it, which arise spontaneously on the infliction of pain, 
or the production of pleasure. “ Moral disapproval, like anger and revenge, 
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forms a sub-species of resentment and approval, like gratitude, forms a sub- 
species of retributive kindly emotion.” While, then, moral disapproval has 
all the characteristics of anger and revenge, and most generally of resent- 
ment, and consequently is a hostile attitude of mind towards a cause of pain, 
and moral approval shares the character of gratitude, and is a retributive 
kindly attitude towards a cause of pleasure, disapproval and approval are 
constituted moral, provided they are disinterested or at least pretend to be 
disinterested, impartial, at least in appearance, and have a flavour of generality. 
When, then, a certain act arouses in me an emotion of indignation, this 
indignation will not be moral at all, unless I feel it or pretend to [eel it 
quite independently of any reference to my own interests, and unless I think 
I should feel in the same way whether the person injured by the act is my 
friend or my enemy, and unless I judge that others would feel in the same 
way that I feel. If, on the other hand, the emotion produced is selfish, partial, 
and particular, it is non-moral. 

As to the origin of moral emotions and consequently of moral ideas “ the 
evolutionist can hardly entertain a doubt. Resentment, like protective 
reflex action out of which it has gradually developed, is a means of protection 
for the animal . . . It may, consequently, be regarded as an element in 
the animal’s mental constitution which has been acquired by means of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence.” The development of moral ideas 
is due to the advance in civilisation, or what in the mind of the author is the 
same thing, to the gradual process of mental evolution by means of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence. 

The evidence for all this nonsense is based on an appeal to the habits and 
practices of the lower animals, and especially of the savage tribes in various 
parts of the world, o: perhaps it would be more true to say, on the author's 
interpretation of the significance of these habits and practices, and hence the 
book is largely composed of narratives of the lives and ways of savages, so 
that if any man retaining a glimmer of common sense ever succeeds in getting 
to the end of these volumes he should be well versed in the ways of savage 
life. It would be pure waste of time to enter on a serious criticism of the 
work. I shall content myself with saying to the readers of the QUARTERLY 
that if they consider 14s. nett of any use to them in the struggle for existence 
they would be well advised not to spend them on this work. 


P. McKenna. 


Repertorium Oratoris Sacri. By the Rev. Herman Hueser, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. New York and Cincinnatti: Pustet & Co. 1907. 

Practical Sermons, First and Second Series. By Rev. John Perry. Man- 
chester: James Robinson. Price 5s. nett. 


Catechismus Romanus. Ratisbonae. Typis Fr. Pustet. 


The works that are to form the subject of this notice do not need any intro- 
duction from me to establish an acquaintance between them and the readers 
for whose wants they purport to cater. The fact that Dr. Hueser’s Reper- 
torium Oratoris Sacri has already reached a fourth edition is sufficient proof 
that he has succeeded to the satisfaction of his clients in attaining the object 
he proposed to himself in compiling his work—viz., “to furnish materials 
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of pulpit oratory . . . for the benefit of the hard-working priest who 
has but little time to devote to the study of sermons.” And since Mr. 
Robinson of Manchester feels justified in publishing Fr. Perry’s Practical 
Sermons on his own responsibility, without approbation of any kind, he must 
be convinced that the sermons are sufficiently appreciated to assure him a 
ready market. 

Opinions are divided as to the value of books of sermons to the priest. 
There are two tests that one may apply in estimating their worth. Sermons 
may be considered from the view point of literature as models of pulpit 
eloquence and literary style. Considered under this aspect we possess, un- 
doubtedly, some masterpieces which, like all things of beauty, are a joy for 
ever whose loveliness never fadeth. The reading of such masterpieces of 
pulpit oratory tends to enkindle in the heart a fire of religious emotion, lacking 
the intensity indeed, yet partaking the quality of that aroused in the breasts 
of the hearers who were privileged to listen to the eloquent words and phrases 
as they fell from the lips of the preacher. Such sermons will, without doubt, 
be sometimes found useful by the preacher in preparing his discourse. They 
will enable him to catch and put into his work somewhat of the enthusiasm 
and of the religious fervour of the master-workers in the same field of labour. 
This would seem to be the sum of their usefulnesstohim. Any further slavish 
imitation of these masterpieces usually defeats its end. The language, the 
style, the thoughts of a great preacher, as of all great thinkers and writers, 
are too personal to be capable of perfect assimilation by other minds, and 
unless even “ the hard-working priest who has not time to devote to the study 
of sermons ” makes his own of what he intends to say, and feels and realises 
it in his own way and according to his capacity, his words will be barren 
enough in results. 

Now, neither of the first two works under review has any pretensions to 
rank as a masterpiece of pulpit eloquence. The Practical Sermons of Perry 
are commonplace in the extreme. There is scarcely a trace in them of 
eloquence, of fervour, of enthusiasm or of any quality that would fire the 
imagination or make the heart glow with warmer sentiments of piety and 
devotion. The little discourses of which the book is composed are made up of 
dry expositions of religious truth that cannot add much to the knowledge of 
any priest. The Repertorium Oratoris Sacri of Dr. Hueser cannot in fairness 
be judged at all by this first test. It is made up not of sermons, but of 
materials for sermons, and therefore we may pass on to consider it under this 
aspect. 

The second test, then, of usefulness to a priest that one might apply to a 
book of sermons, is its capability of serving as a storehouse out of which, 
at short notice, he can draw materials to be worked up by his own independent 
thought and energy into a sermon suitable to the wants of his congregation. 
Considered under this aspect the usefulness of a publication of this kind 
should be measured by the richness and variety of the materials it contains, 
and by the soundness of the exposition it gives of Catholic doctrine. Judged 
by this standard the Reyertorium Oratoris Sacri seems to be a useful publica- 
tion. As the preacher has at hand in the work materials for eight different 
sermons in connection with the Gospels for all the Sundays and Holidays of 
the year, as well as materials for sermons for all those special occasions, such 
as the Consecration of a Church, the Dedication of a Cemetery, Funerals of 
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various classes of persons, &c., on which priests may be called upon, perhaps 
at short notice, to deliver an address, it must be admitted that there is 
abundant variety as well as profuse richness of material in these four volumes. 
Since the outlines of sermons in these volumes are based upon the works of 
distinguished preachers, there need be no fear as to the soundness of the 
exposition of Catholic doctrine here presented. Judging by a few specimens 
selected at random here and there through the volumes I venture to think 
that not only is the exposition of Catholic theology sound, but that Dr. 
Hueser displays great prudence and discrimination in the selections he has 
made from the authors at his disposal. 

When it is added that these rich and varied materials are largely interwoven 
with copious and apt quotations from Sacred Scripture it will be manifest 
that a priest, no matter how hard-working he may be, should have little 
difficulty in procuring from these volumes suitable matter for any subject on 
which he may wish to instruct his congregation. The very copious index, 
arranged according to subject-matter, at the end of the fourth volume, reduces 
the labour of collecting material for a sermon on any subject almost to 
vanishing point. To those, then, who prefer to look up material for their 
discourses in works of this kind, rather than in the standard works of theology, 
I have no hesitation in saying that they will find these volumes of Dr. Hueser 
satisfactory. 

Many, however, will always prefer, when looking up the information they 
may need in the preparation of their sermons, to go direct to the classical 
works that undertake to give, ex professo, an explanation of the doctrines 
and practices of the Church. Now among such classic works the first place 
belongs pre-eminently to the Catechismus Romanus, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Catechism of the Council of Trent. 

This golden book, as Leo XIII. designated it in a letter (a. 1899) to the 
French bishop, owes its origin to a decree of the Council of Trent, and was 
composed and published by order of Pope Pius V. under the superintendence 
of the most learned theologians of that age. It has since then won high 
encomiums from several popes, and received a warm commendation from the 
Vatican Council as well as from several provincial councils. It is, in a sense, 
indispensable to all who wish to carry out in an efficient manner the instruc- 
tions of our present illustrious Pontiff in respect of catechetical teaching. 

We feel a special pleasure, then, in directing the attention of the clergy to 
the splendid new Latin edition of the Catechismus recently brought out by 
the firm of Pustet, the fourth edition of which has been forwarded to us for 
review. For the purposes of this edition use has been made of all the best 
ancient and modern editions, so that the text has been brought as near per- 
fection as it is pos ible for human effort to attain. 

P. McKenna. 





Die Moderne Biologie und die Entwicklungstheorie. von Erich Wasmann, 
S.J. Dritte, stark vermehrte Auflage. Freiburg im Breisgau. Herder. 
1906. 

This important work of the well-known Jesuit scientist—admittedly the 
best authority on ant-life—was received in its earlier edition with extra- 
ordinary interest. This was owing partly to the intrinsic merits of the book ; 
partly to the fact that it is the most important attempt hitherto made to 
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reconcile evolutionism with the Christian world-view; partly also to the 
circumstance that Professor Heckel, in his public lectures at the “ Phil- 
harmonie” in Berlin, made Wasmann’s book the object of a characteristic 
attack. The present—third—edition is considerably enlarged, and contains 
also “a word to the author’s critics,’ and “an open letter to Professor 
Heckel,” with the latter’s reply. 

The first half of the book deals with the main problems of biology. A 
very lucid and full exposition is given of the structure of the cell, the process 
of cell-division and fertilisation. 

With admirable clearness, and with a full command of the immense litera- 
ture of the subject, the author discusses the difficult questions of heredity 
and individual development. Although he goes into considerable detail 
and neglects scarcely any phase of current scientific opinion, he keeps in view 
especially the theoretical, philosophical problems involved. His tendency 
throughout is conciliatory, reconciling one-sided views. Throughout his 
complex argument he brings out especially these two points :—(1) That 
the cell, despite its complex structure, is a unity, and the lowest unit of 
organic life; (2) that vital processes are ruled by inner, teleological laws of 
development. 

The recent developments of biology move in the direction of these positions. 
The best biologists admit now the four-fold axiom: omne vivum ex vivo; 
omnis cellula ex cellula; omnis nucleus ex nucleo; omne chromosoma ex 
chromosomate ; and spontaneous generation has ceased to be a postulate of 
science. In the process. which lead up to and condition fertilisation, there 
is clear evidence of a teleological factor working. The reduction processes— 
e.g., in the naturation divisions of the germ-cells—get their meaning from their 
prospective reference to the purposes of heredity. The author allows at the 
same time full scope to physico-chemical explanation. He constantly insists 
on the fact that both points of view—the morphological and the physiological 
or dynamical—must supplement and assist each other. While sympathising 
most with the vitalistic views of Driesch and Reinke he admits an important 
element of truth in the mechanical interpretation of Loeb and others. He 
refrains, it is true, from marking out precisely the boundaries and relations 
of these two modes of explanation. With equal tact he steers between the 
theories of preformation and epigenesis. His treatment of the problem of 
fertilisation, where the theories are so delicately balanced against each other, 
is particularly clear and skilful. It is interesting to note here that the view 
expressed by Aristotle, that the egg-cell contains the whole material for the 
new individual, is confirmed by some of the modern theories. 

As to evolution, the author distinguishes various meanings of “ Darwinism.” 
He rejects Darwin’s particular theory of selection, also Darwinism as a world- 
view and as a theory of the “descent of man.” He accepts, however, 
evolutionism as opposed to fixity of species as an interpretation of the facts 
of plant and animal life. The “systematic species ” in botany and zoology, 
such as we find in the Linnzan classification, were not all created so in the 
beginning, but have been developed from a smaller number of “ natural 
species ” which were originally created. There is no question of the develop- 
ment of all the variety of organisms from a single cell, nor of animal from 
plant life. A theory of evolution need not be “ monophyletic,” it may be 
“ polyphyletic.” We must start with several “natural species”; each of 
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these has in the course of stem development differentiated itself into a greater 
or lesser number of “systematic species.” How many systematic species 
or genera belong to a natural species cannot in most cases be at present 
assigned. Still less can we say how many natural species—i.e., how many 
severally independent stem series—are to be assumed. The apparent plausi- 
bility of the theory of fixity rests on the fact that at present we are living in 
a period of fixity, many species having already completed their develop- 
ment and the others developing very slowly. It is, therefore, difficult to 
get direct arguments in favour of evolution. In the case of plants, De Vries 
has given some such arguments, and based on them his “ Mutation” theory. 
Wasmann has succeeded in finding at least one interesting case in his own 
special department of insect life. This is the case of the species of the genus 
Dinarda, a kind of beetles which live with ants as “indifferently tolerated 
guests,” and have adapted themselves in size and colour to their hosts. In 
the case of some of them the development is completed, while in others the 
development has been retarded. Here, then, we have a case where the 
evolution can be shown to be still going on. I cannot attempt to give any 
summary of the other arguments drawn from insect life, or of the interesting 
“history of slavery among the people of ants.” This is the most original 
part of the work, and is an important contribution to the theory of evolution. 

The author examines the various attempts made to apply the theory of 
evolution to man, and finds that the grounds for this are quite insufficient. 

The work as a whole is a masterly production, and of the very first 
importance. It is to be hoped that it may be translated into English soon ; 
it would be sure of a favourable reception. 

Joun SHINE. 











To those scholars who have all along been contending for the Johannine 
authorship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, the Response of 
the Biblical Commission, which we ha in our present issue, comes as & 
welcome confirmation of their views. The Response, as will be seen, declares 
that the strength of the traditional evidence for the Johannine authorship 
is unaffected by the objections of critics, that the internal evidence confirms 
the external, and that the historical character of the Fourth Gospel is not to 
be called in question. It is to be hoped, then, that any Catholics who may 
have been influenced by the doubts, hypothesis and special pleadings of 
German Rationalists backed up by one or two Catholic scholars, will now 
loyally accept this deliberate pronouncement of the Biblical Commission, 
echoing as it does the unanimous voice of every Christian century. 


The well-known publishing firm of Herder, of Freiburg, in Breisgau, have 
issued in two parts a Third Edition of Brandscheid’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece et Latine. The first part comprises the four Gospels; the second, the 
remainder of the New Testament. The work is already widely and favour- 
ably known, and the present edition is likely to increase its popularity. All 
Catholic students of the New Testament have reason to be grateful to the 
eminent publishers for this excellent edition of the Greek and Latin New 
Testament. 


. . r 
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Since our last issue many notices of Professor Harnack’s work, Lukas der 
Arzt, have appeared, both in Continental and English magazines. In the 
Revued’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses for March-April, the Abbé Loisy 
discusses it, and declares himself still unconvinced by Harnack’s arguments 
for the Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts. “ Et voild que 
le plaidoyer trés ingenieur trés érudit, trés minutieux, du savant historien ne 
m’a pas convaincu.” It is sometimes hard to convince people, but it is signifi- 
cant that the Abbé hardly attempts to deal with the Professor’s arguments. 
For ourselves, we believe some of those arguments are unanswerable, and we 
fully subscribe to the conclusion of Rev. Dr. Plummer, the author of the 
commentary on the Third Gospel in the International Critical Commentary, 
when he writes in The Guardian of June 5th, 1907: “ We may now place 
among the sure results of criticism that the traditional ascription of the Third 
Gospel and Acts to St. Luke is correct.” 


In the New York Review, Jan.-Feb., Dr. Ryan has a very readable article 
on “ The Method of Teleology in Ethics.” Consideration neither of ultimate 
nor of proximate ends or consequences supplies a complete criterion of 
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morality. The formal cause of the goodness of an act is its relation of con- 
formity to an extrinsic standard—rational nature. Actions lead to the 
ultimate end and are thereby useful ; they are in harmony with right reason 
and are thereby morally good. Their relation to proximate ends or conse- 
quences is frequently a guide to the moral nature of actions, but, judged 
solely on this ground, many admittedly evil acts, especially in re castitatis, 
should be looked on as good; only consideration of their relation to the 
dignity of our rational nature can appraise them correctly. 


2 a + 
~~ ye 


In the preface to the first edition of his Casus Fr. Lehmkuhl mentions that 
while it was in process of preparation a rather fierce attack was made on the 
traditional method of treating moral theology as being unscientific and too 
casuistic, and he takes occasion to offer a brief defence of the casuistic method. 
For a concise and clear account of this whole matter we refer our readers to a 
little booklet—La morale est-Elle une Science, belonging to the series 
Science et Religion— Etudes pour le temp présent, published by Blond et C's, 
Paris. We may remark, en passant, that this series corresponds in its leading 
features and underlying idea to the publications of our Catholic Truth Society. 
We have, however, much headway to make to come up to the standard of 
the French publications. In the little booklet referred to the author shows 
in the first place that in the traditional method of treating moral theology 
are found all the elements that go to constitute a science—object of its own, 
principles of its own, suitable methods, numerous conclusions, organic unity, 
and sufficient certainty. In the remaining chapters the author deals with 
the new school of morality. To the disciples of this new school the domain 
of moral science is limited to historical research into the sentiments, ideas, 
customs, and manners of people of all ages and nations. It ceases to be a 
science once it seeks to establish rules for the guidance and government of 
human activity. 

Among other booklets of this series that will well repay perusal we may 
specially direct attention to—L’idée de Droit et son Evolution Historique, and 
Qu’est ce que le Droit naturel by M. Charles Boucaud ; also to L’Evolution 
du Clergé Anglican, by M. Henri Bremond, which will be found interesting 
as giving the impressions of an outsider—a Catholic and a foreigner—as to 
the significance of the changes and tendencies in the established Church for 
the past fifty years. 

Le Bréviaire Romain, by Jules Bandot, a Benedictine of Farnborough, is a 
very useful addition to the series. Its first part deals with the antenicene 
and postnicene patristic period ; its second part traces the history of the 
Breviary from the time of Gregory the Great to the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and its third part discusses the developments due to the Council 
of Trent and subsequent legislation. 

Another interesting book of the same series is Noél, which describes the 
origin and object of the feast of Christmas ; the primitive liturgical literature 
which deals with it; its liturgical and dramatic development; and some 
popular customs connected therewith. 

Yet another of the same series, a booklet on “ Indulgences,” written by 
M. Pascal, is well worthy of notice. It consists of only sixty-one pages, but in 
the five chapters into which the author divides his work he manages to give 
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a good account of the doctrine and tradition on the subject. A small 
prone. ad of the most important works consulted or to be consulted is 
appended. 

ote ye “: 

We have received for review the third edition of Fr. Lehmkuhl’s 
Casus Conscientie (Herder; price 12s.) We should deem it an 
impertinence to seek by any words of ours to introduce Fr. Lehmkuhl or to 
commend any of his works to the favourable notice of the public. Not merely 
is he an old favourite, a recognised authority, but he is universally 
and rightly regarded as the ablest exponent of moral theology in modern times. 
His works certainly mark an epoch in the development of the science. He 
is honoured with the highest and subtlest form of flattery—that of imitation. 
Practically all writers on moral theology since his works first appeared follow 
in his footsteps, some lagging far behind, others approaching nearer, none, 
however, going beyond, none even coming abreast of him. His method has 
become the method of the age; many copy him in everything except style— 
an exception we cannot regret. 

His Casus Conscienti@ is a most useful addition to his Theologia Moralis. 
The principles so ably and fully explained in the latter find an apt and practical 
application and illustration in the former. The present edition will be found 
fully abreast of the times, containing and applying, as it does, all recent 
decrees and authoritative decisions on moral questions. As a result, some 
important modifications of solutions contained in the earlier editions will be 
noticed. It will be sufficient for our purpose to note the following :—The 
decree of Pius X., published in December, 1905, dealing with frequent Com- 
munion, is embodied and applied to the solution of cases bearing on the subject. 
It is not opportune here to discuss whether the modifications in this edition of 
the solutions given in the earlier ones carry out to the letter and in the spirit 
the doctrine of the decree. The solutions of cases dealing with delay in the 
discharge of honoraria and with methods of transferring them to others are 
brought into harmony with recent legislation on the subject. The decrees 
of January and April, 1906, are used to throw additional light, the 
former on the validity of mixed marriages and marriages of Protestants 
inter se in Germany, the latter on the form of Extreme Unction in case of 
urgent necessity. The preface to this edition is utilised for an additional 
word on the controversy about Probabilism. Fr. Lehmkuhl defends himself 
against a charge of laxity made against him by Fr. Wouters, C.SS.R., in his 
little book—De Minus Probabilismo. He also takes occasion to answer 
the principal arguments urged against his booklet of last year—Probabilismus 
vindicatus—by the three adversaries it has up to the present brought into 


the field. 
o*+ ¢ 


In the January number of The Princeton Theological Review there is an 
interesting study on “ Medieval Mariolatry ” by John B. Kelso. An other- 
wise useful article is marred by one serious defect. The writer says :—‘‘ With 
such beliefs in the sinlessness, clemency and power of Mary, it is easy to see 
how she should have been worshipped as a divine being” (p. 41). And 
again :—“ The great mistake was that men had not been satisfied with 
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honouring her [Mary] as an example of the purest womanhood, but had gone 
on to worship her as divine ” (p. 48). In support of these extravagant state- 
ments, the writer quotes Albertus Magnus, who says :—‘“ Not only then had 
that flesh [of Mary] brought about the salvation of the world or its redemption, 
but also daily it is bringing it about ; because we feed upon her fiesh and 
drink of her blood in the sacrament of the son ; because the flesh of the mother 
and the son is one flesh.” The writer also says :—‘“ S. Albertus states very 
emphatically that the love of Mary and that of Christ are one and the same 
thing, and that they cannot be separated in our worship.” 

This would be laughable, indeed, were the subject less serious. Because 
Albertus Magnus says that the flesh of Mary and her Divine Son are one in 
the sense in which mother and son have the same flesh, he holds ‘that Mary 
is divine! Because he says that Christ and Mary are so intertwined with 
one another that love of the one is love of the other, he holds that Mary is 
divine! Because he says that Christ and Mary cannot be separated in our 
worship owing to their intimate relations one to the other, he holds that Mary 
is divine! Surely, Protestant prejudice sometimes dulls the edge of 
Protestant wit. 

The writer’s testimony to the extent to which Medieval Mariolatry helped 
morality is worthy of note. ‘‘ We have seen how the perpetual virginity of 
Mary was her chief virtue, and an irrefutable argument in favour of celibacy. 
Thus Mary was related in a peculiar manner to chastity and to all social vices. 
She demanded from her servants the greatest purity. A characteristic of all 
true followers of Mary is munditia or cleanness. The opposite or immun- 
ditia is specially hateful to the virgin . . . This is the highest form of 
morality ; in its essence it is thoroughly Christian. If the worship of Mary 
had even lead some souls to such a high plane of moral living, and this we 
know it actually did, it was not a wholly unmixed evil.” 


> ae aie 

M. Henri Bremond’s Newman (Paris: Blond & Ci*; Cr. 8vo., pp. 426), is 
a volume of which it is not easy to form a just opinion: indeed, so much of 
it is almost pure literature, or psychology, or anything rather than theology, 
that perhaps a theologian might plead that it is not for him to appraise it at 
all. It is a very careful study, however you take it, which no student of 
Newman can afford to neglect. 

And yet, as one lays down the delightful volume, one cannot help asking : 
is this the true Newman? Would he himself, if he were still living, be content 
to be presented as this new school of French Apologists—to whom he is the 
last and almost, if not quite, the greatest of the Fathers—present him? Did 
he not really give us any fundamental theology—any scientific study of the 
proofs of religion? Does he never appeal to the reason, but begin, continue, 
and end with faith ? 

If by fundamental theology or scientific study of the evidences must be 
understood—as the school to which M. Bremond belongs invariably under- 
stand them—some form of demonstration that carries or pretends to carry 
conviction irresistibly, so that no one who has listened to or perused the 
arguments could remain outside the Church in good faith, then, indeed, few 
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students of Newman would care to deny that he never laid any claim to so 
crushing a method. But is it in that he is peculiar? Is it by that 
he stands out so distinct from the intellectualist apologists? He held that 
it was not by dialectics alone that God willed to save the world ; but does he 
teach that God does not wish us to make use of dialectics? Was not a great 
part of his own life spent in appealing to the speculative reason as well as 
the practical conscience of all whose ear he gained? And was not Wiseman’s 
“ Securus judicat ” with which he himself was so struck, a direct appeal to 
pure history—not to the conscience—to decide whether the Anglican 
establishment could claim to be a branch of the Church of Christ. 

Newman’s method of apologetics, M. Bremond writes (p. 422), supposes 
in those who make use of it—speaker and hearer alike—a certain interior 
realisation of the truths of faith, a first experience of God. He who will be 
logical only cannot but deem it illogical—determined to set out lightly with 
a most firm conviction of the truth of the proposition to be proved. Should 
he revolt against this, as implying a vicious circle, let him go elsewhere. 
Newmanism is not for him. Those, however, who do not care to risk their 
eternal destiny on the chances of a syllogism; who, however anxious they 
may be to do so, can never quite experience supernatural realities within 
themselves, and so would see with their own eyes a man who did; these can 
and will sit at Newman’s feet. They will not be always convinced by his 
explanations or his theories, but they cannot bring themselves to believe 
that this man, so straight, so firm, of such marvellous balance, has been, 
throughout his whole life, the victim of a delusion. 

And so the Newman method, as it is understood in France, is resolved 
into the old Credo in Newmanum. What, then, is left us of Newman but the 
consummate artist, the poet, orator, seer? What has become of the Father 
of the Church? And who knew better than he that not one of the theologians 
would refuse to drink to conscience as well as to the Pope—“ to conscience 
first and to the Pope afterwards ” ? 

Messrs. Longman & Co. have favoured us with a beautiful new edition of 
Newman’s Dreams of Gerontius which they have just published. It is brought 
out in splendid style with an introduction and a notable list of illustrat ns. 
The price is three shillings. jo 

> 

The following passage is from an article entitled “ Le Symbolo-Fidéisme 
de Fogazzaro dans Le Saint,” which appeared in the January number of the 
(Protestant) Revue Chrétienne: the writer of the article is M. Ménégoz, Pro- 
a of “ Lutheran Dogma” in the Protestant Faculty of Theology at 

aris :— 

“Modern Protestant theology has introduced into the religious world two 
great truths. The first is that to express our faith we must have recourse 
to images, symbols, anthropomorphisms, and that these expressions of our 
religious convictions are contingent, variable, subject to evolution. The 
second truth is that the only condition of salvation is an interior—moral 
and religious—determination ; renunciation of sin and movement of the 
personality towards God; in other words, repentance and faith; and that 
no one can be condemned for an error in belief.” 
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As regards these two truths the only credit that modern Protestant 
theology can claim is the discredit of the way in which they are modified to 
suit the advanced Liberal Protestant mind. 

It is no new truth that we must employ symbols, anthropomorphisms, to 
express our notions of God; nor even that these symbols are subject to 
evolution, in the sense of being capable of further explanation or expansion. 
What is as Protestant as it is new is, that the analogical expressions found 
in our creeds are variable, in the sense that they may be found to be entirely 
false in the sense which they were intended to bear from the beginning. The 
Bible also is anthropomorphic and symbolical; but it is something more 
than a code of morals. It contains underneath the symbols much valuable 
information about God; to whom, no doubt, should He exist, we must stand 
in some ethical relation, this relation to be determined by what He is in Him- 
self and what He did for us—the speculative truths, that is, which the Bible 
teaches about Him. 

As for the second great Protestant principle—that no one is condemned 
for an error in faith—that also, in its true sense, is as old as the hills. Either 
you know that what you profess to believe is an error, or you do not. In 
the latter case no Catholic theologian ever held that you would be liable to 
condemnation. But if you adhere to error, knowing what it is, are we to 
understand that it is a part of the new Protestantism that you make yourself 
liable to no penalty? What, then, becomes of the boasted Protestant love 
of truth ? 


* .* “e ote 


In the January number of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne there is 
a bold article “ Du Progrés en Jésus Christ.” It deals almost entirely with 
the human knowledge of Christ, and advocates the dropping of the well- 
known scholastic distinction between the three kinds of knowledge—in- 
tuitive (in the Word), infused, and acquired. Christ’s human knowledge 
was one, acquired, just like that of any other man, due allowance being made 
for the perfection of a soul that not only was unstained by original sin but 
hypostatically united to the divine Word. This human knowledge was not 
actually exercised during sleep, nor was it more than potential during the 
divine infancy and especially during the months of formation in the womb. 
It developed gradually ; slowly at first ; then more rapidly, as the child, taught 
by its mother to read, could meditate on the Scriptures, and looking out on 
nature could follow therein the manifestation of the divine perfection. From 
the beginning Jesus was not conscious of the full extent of His mission, but 
soon came to read the prophecies and the types and figures of the Bible as 
applying to Himself; at first supposing that He was sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, and ultimately acquiring full knowledge of His 
position as Head and Saviour of the entire human race. All this applies only 
to the human soul of Christ ; in His divine nature, which He had from the 
conception, He was quite omniscient. 

It is not easy to form an estimate of the volume of opinion which finds 
expression in this way in a journal so advanced as the Annales ; but there 
have been signs of unrest in other quarters, from which it is safe to conclude 
that a considerable number of the theologians of our day are not satisfied 
with the position in which this question was left, let us say, by Suarez ; 
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perhaps because they are less easily satisfied than he as to what may or may 
not be due to a human soul hypostatically united to a divine person. There 
seems to be a feeling, somehow, that when the Arians were silenced and there 
was no longer what may be called hostile criticism to be feared, ecclesiastical 
writers drew too freely on premises ascertained by 4 priori methods, despising 
difficulties of interpretation which the earlier Fathers, in presence of Arians 
and semi-Arians, treated much more respectfully. 

The question now is whether the settlement which is admitted to have 
been reached towards the end of the sixth century, or at least in the time of 
the Schoolmen, precludes reconsideration of the position, in view of the re- 
crudescence of acute and hostile criticism. It cannot be said that any 
definitive stage of teaching has yet been reached, and in that sense the 
question remains open. Seeing, however, that from the time of St. Gregory 
the Great the Agnoetew have been regarded as heretics, the principal error 
ascribed to them being the view that Christ as man was ignorant of the date 
of the general judgment ; and seeing also that such a broad-minded scholar 
as Petavius deemed it erroneous and near to heresy to deny the beatific vision 
to the Soul of Christ even before His death : it needs pressure of very strong 
arguments on the other side to reopen the question under these aspects. 
Should that pressure come, no doubt the Church would regard the question 
as free. 

oo 4 

The following is taken from a critique which appeared in the February 
number of the Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique, published by the Catholic 
Institute of Toulouse :—“* One would like to know what exactly is the 
doctrinal or disciplinary authority of the Biblical Commission. It is not a 
Roman Congregation. No doubt, as is said in the text of the recent decision, 
‘the H. Father has approved the replies and given orders for their publica- 
tion ;’ but, as Pére Condamin, 8.J., explains (in the Revue Pratique d Apolo- 
gétique, t. 3, p. 417), ‘ approbation given by the Pope in forma communi, 
canonists are agreed, makes no change in either the source or the nature of 
a decree. In the present case the decree does not emanate either from 
the Pope or from a Roman Congregation, but from a Commission; it has 
directive force, but the authority of the Pontiff is not directly involved 
nor, @ fortiori, his infallibility.’”’ The critique from which this extract is, 
taken is signed “ La Redaction ;” the decree in question is that on the 
Pentateuch. 


* 8. 4 
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We have received a very interesting pamphlet written by Dom Louis 
Gougaud, Farnborough, on an interesting point in the life of St. Columbanus. 
Krusch, in his preface to the edition of the Vita Columbani, published in the 
Monumenta Germania Historica, maintains the opinion that the 
reference to Britain in this lifeis to be interpreted not of Great Britain 
but of Armorica. Dom Gougaud combats that opinion, and, as we think, has 
succeeded in establishing beyond doubt that Columbanus on his way to the 
continent passed through England. This is only what we should expect 


considering the relations existing between the churches of the two countries 
at the time. 
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The following books have been received by us and shall be reviewed at 
length in a future number :—Die Liturgische Gewandung im Occident und 
Orient, von Joseph Braun, 8.J. (Herder); The History of the Society of Jesus 
in North America, by Rev. T. Hughes (Longmans & Green); The Censorship 
of the Church of Rome and its Influence upon the Production and Distribution 
of Literature, by George H. Putnam, Litt.D. (Putnam & Sons). 


°¢ % 


The public school system of America is not infrequently represented by 
our would-be education reformers, who are so anxious to exclude the priest 
and with him all religion from our schools, as a model system that meets with 
universal approval in the States and might with advantage be copied in these 
countries. A perusal of the important pastoral letter of Bishop McFaul, of 
Trenton, entitled “‘ The Christian School,” must give a rude awakening, and, 
it is to be hoped, a sulutary warning to all such theorisers. The Bishop 
makes it plain that not only can Catholics never accept the system but that 
many non-Catholic citizens see danger to the State in the present public 
school system. He quotes, in support of this latter statement, the views of 
President Roosevelt, President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, Daniel Webster, 
and The Brooklyn Eagle, all Protestant authorities. As a sample of these 
Protestant views, let the following brief extract from The Brooklyn Eagle 
suffice :—‘‘ We have multitudes of youths and grown men and women who 
have no more intelligent sense of what is right and wrong than had so many 
Greeks at the time of Alcibiades. The great Roman Catholic Church is un- 
questionably right in the contention that the whole system, as it now exists, 
is morally a negation . . . The great company of educators and the 
whole American community need to be sternly warned that, if morality 
cannot be specifically taught in the public schools without admitting religious 
dogma, then religious dogma may have to be taught in them. For 
righteousness is essential to a people’s very existence. And righteousness 
does not come by nature any more than reading or writing does . . . We 
are within measurable distance of the time when society may for its own sake 
go on its knees to any factor which can be warranted to make education 
compatible with and inseparable from morality, letting that factor do it on 
its own terms, and teach therewith whatsoever it lists.” 
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as an Engine of Progress.’ Rev. F. Ilsley Paradise, ‘The Living Church.’ 
E. A. Sonnenschein, ‘The New Stoicism.’ [Regards the New Theology, as 
represented by Rev. R. J. Campbell and Sir Oliver Lodge, as a form of 
Stoicism.] Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., ‘ Personality in God, Christ, Man.’ 
R. J. Ryle, M.A., D.D., ‘The Neurotic Theory of the Miracles of Healing.’ 
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of faith-healing.] Very Rev. C. T. Ovenden, D.D., ‘The Forgiveness of Sin.’ 
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Kant as Apologist of Cheism. 


I. 
One of those thinkers who are at the moment especially 
interesting to students of apologetics is Immanuel Kant. 
Judging from our reviews and our books, an increasingly 
large number of non-catholic apologists look to the Critical 
Philosophy for a solution of our present difficulties. The 
more sanguine insisting on its compatibility with 
Christianity, its power of assimilating new truths, its 
capability of affording a lasting and natural truce between 
religion and science, maintain that it satisfies every demand 
of the human intellect, every craving of the human heart. 
A larger number of equally devoted, though less enthusiastic, 
disciples proclaim that the system has settled many 
questions, and contains valuable suggestions for the 
solution of more recent problems. While thus differing 
about details, all these writers assert that the sage of 
Konigsberg has marked out with the instinct of genius 
the only safe path for modern apologists. This popularity 
is easily understood. Kant’s attractiveness is measured 
by the completeness with which the leading tendencies of 
our age, its intellectual scepticism and its moral earnestness, 
have mirrored themselves in his writings, and by his life- 
long effort to reach a point from which these opposing 
elements might be understood and harmonised. Theism 
has been so widely questioned and so vigorously attacked 
that many have realised difficult problems and have become 
anxious. A “ Witness to the Unseen” is needed, and is 
apparently at hand in him who clung to God and to the soul 
in the days of Hume and of the Encyclopedists. His keen 
appreciation of rationalistic difficulties, his marvellous 
critical acumen, recommends him to vigorous intellects 
chafing under the irritation of doubts that refuse to 
be silenced. Now, truth may be sought with the best 
intentions in a wrong direction, and it is certainly worth 
while to examine the reasonableness of this glorifica- 
tion of Kant as an apologist. Such is the purpose of the 
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following paper. With the view of including exposition and 
criticism within its narrow compass, the lights and shadows 
have been so arranged as to throw into prominence what 
is essential, and to keep in the background what is 
accidental. 


II. 

German Protestantism worked out during the eighteenth 
century the logical consequences of revolt: its leading 
thinkers rejected summarily and contemptuously the 
authority of the first reformers, and passed their lives in 
one long exercise of adventurous faith. A hesitant en- 
deavour after perfectly accurate vision, a critical effort to 
get at the root of things, is the salient feature of the great 
names of the time, and of none more so than of Kant. 
Born in 1724, he devoted the first thirty years of his life 
to the Newtonian sciences, and then profound study of 
physics drove him, as it had driven Descartes, to the 
problems of metaphysics. Fresh from the school of 
Newton, he was badly prepared for ardent attachment to 
the reigning system of Wolffian metaphysics. An a 
priort scheme of the universe, bringing to light all the 
secrets of God and of Nature by logical deductions from a 
few abstract propositions, was not likely to fascinate a 
scientifically trained mind. However, Kant was one whose 
thoughts matured slowly, and another thirty years of his life 
were spent making up his mind about this system. Confident 
in the power of honest inquiry, he grappled tentatively 
during these years of self-questioning with the fundamental 
problems of human thought. Horizons, too vast to admit 
of being included within the logical limits of Wolff's system, 
and withal too unmistakable to be ignored in any attempt to 
explain the known facts of the universe, were painstakingly 
and patiently explored. At length his ideas assumed definite 
shape and converged towards one focus—the conviction that 
the fundamental problem in physics and in metaphysics is, 
What can I know? Both physics and metaphysics are 
void of justification unless their objects lie within the 
bounds of possible knowledge, and unless their proofs 
satisfy such conditions as are a guarantee of credibility. 

Wolff and Newton had presented for men’s acceptance 
invisible and visible worlds under the sway of universal 
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and necessary law, so that the past and the future can be 
known with apodeictic certainty. Noticing that they had 
wrought these wonders chiefly by the principle of causality, 
Hume drew attention to the difficulties inherent in that 
axiom, and raised the question whether the conclusions of 
physics or of metaphysics had been demonstrated by the 
normal process of consistent thinking or by strating with 
an arbitrary assumption. The Scotch philosopher argued 
that necessary relations are not disclosed in our experience 
of contingent phenomena, and concluded that there was no 
speculative warrant for the supposed necessity of the pro- 
position—every change must have a cause. He did not 
deny that we look on the antecedent as the efficient cause 
of the consequent ; what he did deny was that we are philo- 
sophically justified in doing so. The inference of necessary 
connection between any sequence of events being due, as far 
as Hume could see, to subjective expectation based on re- 
peated past coincidence, was an illusive instinct founded 
solely oncustom. Our instinctive belief in a necessary causal 
law breaks down when rationally investigated—such was 
Hume’s view. Kant saw that if this were the end of the 
matter the Newtonian sciences were nothing more than mere 
hypotheses, and must ever remain hopelessly on the stocks. 
On the other hand, no analysis of ideas could, to his mind, 
explain the necessity of the causal axiom: the predicate 
is not contained in the subject. Was Hume, then, right in 
asserting that the necessity and universality of science was 
but a shadow thrown by the mind? Was there the same 
gross absurdity in supposing necessary and universal laws 
to be really present in the external world as in imagining 
sensations of warmth to exist in burning furnaces, or 
sensations of cold in freezing lakes? Kant’s faith in 
Newton led him to seek a solution in the mathematical 
sciences. 

Though pure truths of the understanding and not general- 
isations from experience, the truths of geometry are valid 
for the world of experience ; what geometricians discover 
by their calculations is verified by measurement in the 
actual world. How is this possible? How could Euclid, 
for instance, have laid down absolutely and without ex- 
ception that the two sides of any triangle are greater than 
the third? This may be perfectly true of triangles “in 
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their own proper sphere,” but so far as we may speak of 
it as a necessary truth, its necessity cannot lie in that 
sphere. Reality comes piecemeal into our experience, and 
as a consequence we have no right to assert anything 
whatsoever of that part of reality which is up to the 
moment of our assertion outside all human experience. 
If the validity of necessary mathematical judgments be 
allowed—and who that is at all aware of the solid achieve- 
ments and continuous development of mathematics dare 
deny that validity—its explanation must be sought not in 
what comes from without into the mind, but in what is 
found within the mind. An intelligent grasp of this essential 
attitude of Kant towards scientific and mathematical 
knowledge, and of the main conclusions to which it led him, 
is needful in attempting to investigate the apologetic 
worth of his philosophy. 

From Kant’s standpoint, pure mathematics are possible, 
because space and time are not external realities in which 
we perceive objects ; they are nothing more than internal 
forms imposed by us on all objects that enter through the 
senses. He who holds space and time to be conditions 
of things-in-themselves is, according to Kant, bound to 
admit the absurdity of two infinite realities which, though 
neither substances nor attributes, “‘are the necessary con- 
ditions of all things, and remain even when things are 
removed.” When asked how purely subjective forms are 
valid for a world of external objects, Kant replies that 
nothing which has not been previously moulded by the forms 
of space and time can form part of human experience ; 
their objectivity lies in the fact that they are essential 
conditions of all our knowledge ; so far as man is concerned 
nothing can escape the meshes of these a priori forms of 
space and time. Whether things-in-themselves, that is 
things existing apart from our experience, are in space or 
in time—ignoramus et ignorabimus ! To get information 
on these things-in-themselves, we should step out of con- 
sciousness and in some way escape the inherent limitations 
of all human perception. 

Analogy urged Kant to apply to pure physics a discovery 
which, as he believed, justified the truths of mathematics. 
Hume had challenged from the world a proof of its doctrine 
of cause, and though Kant professed to have been awakened 
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from his dogmatic slumber by the sage of Ninewells, he did 
not really discuss Hume’s problem. Assuming Newton to 
be right, he devoted all his efforts to a search after an 
explanation of the necessary judgments embodied in the 
Newtonian sciences. His view was that the mind brings 
to the interpretation of the external world connecting 
links which have not crept in through the senses. These 
sundry elements from within, by means of which man 
builds up sense intuitions into scientific systems, are called 
by Kant the Categories of the Understanding, twelve such 
categories being sufficient to supply necessary principles 
for every judgment that can possibly arise. The 
categories are, therefore, elements logically antecedent to 
human experience rendering scientific knowledge possible. 
As they are immanent in the intellect, and are essential to 
the interpretation of all impressions coming from without, 
they are styled root-notions of the understanding. Know- 
ledge of the cosmos, as ruled by scientific laws, does not 
result from the intrinsic nature of the external world—for 
reality as it is in itself never enters into our experience ; 
nor from our sensations—for they are a throng of isolated 
sense impressions; but from the union of the sensuous 
content of our intuitions with the categories of the under- 
standing. Categories, unless brought into contact with the 
data of sense, yield only empty abstractions; sense 
intuitions, unless reduced to order and to unity by the 
categories, are meaningless. 

Hence that terrible onslaught on the traditional 
metaphysics which earned for Kant the title of Der 
Alleszermalender—the Universal Crusher. A false parity 
had, he argued, led Descartes and Leibnitz astray. Mathe- 
maticians had not achieved their magnificent conquests by 
deductions from a few abstract propositions barely as 
intellectual truths; they had fallen back constantly on 
the spatial form of sensuous experience, and were thus 
enabled to anticipate in a striking manner valuable results 
for a world of objects in space. No such constant appeal 
to a sensuous element was possible when dealing with 
God or the soul. Hence the antinomies of pure reason— 
the contradictory conclusions about the unseen world 
logically and sincerely drawn from the same principles, 
the contested statements of theism and atheism with their 
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equally balanced proofs, the perpetual war of opposing 
tendencies wherein the most important truths were frittered 
away in sophistical speculations. Man’s mental machinery 
limits his knowledge to the world of phenomena, that is to 
a world of sense shaped and organised by the categories. 
To apply these subjective forms to realities that cannot be 
a construction of the understanding is as great an error as 
to apply Euclid’s geometry to a world of things not in 
space. This inference as to the hopelessness of employing 
mathematical methods for metaphysical construction hits 
the Encyclopedists as hard as it hits Leibnitz. A mind 
incapable of speculating about anything save phenomena 
is powerless in its assaults on the unseen. Kant’s theory 
of knowledge throws around God and the soul a bulwark 
of invisibility effectively shielding them from the materialist. 
These beings stand altogether aside from those partly 
external and partly internal modifications of our minds 
to which the conclusions of science and of mathematics 
refer. This phenomenal knowledge, however, refers every- 
where beyond itself, thus showing its own insufficiency. 
Though God and the soul are not demonstrable truths, they 
are not as ideas destitute of value; they are supremely 
significant as indicating that the very function of reason 
is to transcend the world of phenomena. 

Man is more than an understanding, and refuses to be 
shut up within the world of sense. He is conscious of an 
absolute and unconditional law of duty for duty’s sake, a 
command prescribing moral conduct irrespective of all 
ulterior ends, in Kantian phrase a Categorical Imperative. 
Kant considers this incontrovertible fact of moral conscious- 
ness the only reliable basis of belief in God, Immortality 
and Freewill. Man’s recognition of the absolute claims 
of duty upon his allegiance is set forth as the revealing 
agency of a world beyond the world of appearances, as the 
creative principle of all religion. If I am bound to do what 
is right simply because it is right, and not because I desire 
to do it, my acts must be capable of being regulated not 
causally through agreeable or disagreeable feelings, but 
according to the laws of a rational will. Freedom is a postu- 
late of morality as something internally consistent. Since 
the moral law commands unconditionally, I must possess a 
will independent of causality—a self-determining will. How 
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can this be, seeing that Kant had previously laid down that 
human activity, in so far as it is known and intelligible, is 
rigorously determined? His reply is, the principle of 
causality has no meaning in that noumenal world of which 
the human soul isa member. The great factum of practical 
reason—this original and unconditioned imperative to act 
so and not otherwise—implies behind man as a phenomenal 
being, behind man as a member of that world known through 
the categories, a noumenal reality, a will not causally deter- 
mined, a will that can will what it ought. 

The second postulate of the Categorical Imperative is 
Immortality. The realisation of our moral ideals is not 
possible on earth, both because life is too short and because 
man here below continually yields to natural inclinations 
and to egoistical motives ; approximation to the rigorous 
standard of the Categorical Imperative is possible only if 
there be a future life. Again, though virtue, according to 
Kant’s analysis, excludes action in view of a reward, the 
desire for happiness as a reward of virtue is essentially 
reasonable. Accordingly, there must be a future life for 
adjustment of the ill-proportioned joys of the present world. 

Finally, this union of happiness and of virtue is the 
summum bonum of a rational will. Now, as the moral law 
implies the necessary pursuit of this swmmum bonum, “ it 
must lead to the supposition of the existence of a cause 
adequate to this effect ; in other words, it must postulate 
the existence of God, as the necessary condition of the possi- 
bility of the swmmum bonum (an object of the will which 
is necessarily connected with the moral legislation of pure 
reason). . . . Moreover, it is not meant by this that 
it is necessary to suppose the existence of God as a basis 
of all obligation in general (for this, as has been sufficiently 
proved, rests simply on the autonomy of reason itself). 
What belongs to duty here is only the endeavour to realise 
and promote the summum bonum in the world, the possi- 
bility of which can, therefore, be postulated; and as our 
reason finds it not conceivable, except on the supposition 
of a supreme intelligence, the admission of this existence 
is, therefore, connected with the consciousness of our duty, 
although the admission itself belongs to the domain of 
speculative reason. Considered in respect of this alone, as 
a principle of explanation, it may be called a hypothesis, 
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but in reference to the intelligibility of an object given us 
by the moral law (the summum bonum), and, consequently, 
of a requirement for practical purposes, it may be called 
faith—that is to say, a pure rational faith, since pure reason 
(both in its theoretical and its practical use) is the sole 
source from which it springs.” 

Such, briefly, is the Kantian basis of natural religion : 
man is immediately conscious of the obligation to fulfil 
the moral law solely from a motive of duty : that fulfilment 
demands as necessary conditions, Freedom, Immortality, 
and God: though indemonstrable to and incomprehensible 
by speculative reason, these truths are necessary postulates 
of an undeniable fact, and, consequently, objects of belief 
for practical reason. ‘‘ They all proceed from the principle 
of morality, which is not a postulate, but a law, by which 
reason determines the will directly, which will, because 
it is so determined as a pure will, requires these necessary 
conditions of obedience to its precept. These postulates 
are not theoretical dogmas, but suppositions practically 
necessary ; while then they do not extend our speculative 
knowledge, they give objective reality to the ideas of 
speculative reason in general (by means of their reference 
to what is practical), and give it a right to concepts, the 
possibility even of which it could not otherwise venture to 
affirm.’ This right of practical reason to make affirmations 
where speculative reason is powerless constitutes the primacy 
of practical reason. In its practical usage, being brought 
face to face with the pure a priori principle of the 
Categorical Imperative, reason passes beyond the limits 
of its speculative usage and makes Freedom, Immortality, 
and God not indeed objects of knowledge, but necessary 
objects of belief. 


ITT. 

It is freely admitted at the present time that, in developing 
his theory, Kant from time to time inconsistently interpreted 
and discordantly urged his own principles. His disciples 
maintain, however, that even when the largest margin 
is allowed for misapplication of fact and overstatement of 
truth, there remains “‘a haven of rest’? whence one may 


* Kritik of Practical Reason, pp. 221 and 222: Abbot’s translation. 
* Kritik of Practical Reason, p. 229: Abbot. 
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look out calmly on “ the troubled surge of human opinion 
and upon the crazy vessels which (are) labouring without 
chart or compass upon it.” It is perfectly true that faults 
do not compromise a great thinker’s work. There must be 
a limit, however, and an obvious one is found in the proviso 
that such mistakes involve no sacrifice of main principles. 
A combination of mutually destructive arguments leads 
nowhere. Ideas and principles that have been knit closely 
together for the prosecution of certain ends cease to have 
any systematic value as soon as these ends are compromised. 
Now, unprejudiced minds must allow that Kant did not 
think it possible to blink such facts as the existence of 
the external world, the existence of Frecdom, the 
existence of Immortality, the existence of God: that he 
did not believe any philosophy could, without prejudice to 
its completeness and its trustworthiness, drop these truths. 
His ambition was to secure them against the raillery of the 
sceptics and the denials of materialism, while his reputed 
success is the basis of his fame as apologist. Let us see if 
he has succeeded. 

1. The criticism of the first edition of the Kritik of Pure 
Reason, which particularly irritated Kant, was that of 
Garve comparing him to Berkeley. He protested spiritedly 
that he admitted as certain an external world acting on the 
senses, and insisted markedly on this point in his later 
writings, going even to the length of inserting an ex professo 
refutation of Idealism in the second edition of the Kritik 
of Pure Reason. One can easily understand Kant’s zeal 
in this matter. An electric lamp has not greater need of 
the current that it may give light than his network of 
categories has of sense data coming from an external world 
that they may afford sound knowledge. Without such 
stimuli originating in an external world, man’s intellectual 
forms cannot work efficiently. But while Kant’s need of 
such a world is imperious, his effort to establish its 
existence is fatal to his system. Man is conscious, according 
to Kant, of a certain amount of passivity in his sensations ; 
there must, therefore, be something altogether independent 
of us acting upon our senses. This proof clearly argues 
from phenomenal sensations to things-in-themselves by 
means of the principle of causality. Now, as Kant is never 
weary of repeating that the principle of causality is valid 
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only within the world of phenomena, his argument is in 
flagrant violation of his own principles. Nor is there any 
issue out of this impasse. If there be no world of things- 
in-themselves, Kant’s theory of knowledge is false, for one 
of its essential elements is the existence of a noumenal 
world ; if there be an external world of things-in-themselves 
acting upon our senses, his theory of knowledge is equally 
false, for our conviction of its existence shows that everyone, 
including Kant, applies causal notions to noumena. Juries 
are cautioned to exclude from their minds whatever they 
may have heard outside court on the subject for trial, and 
students of philosophical theories must be continually on 
their guard lest in weighing arguments they forget their 
logical value in any given system. Kant’s argument against 
Idealism is an excellent one for anyone save a Kantian: 
without things-in-themselves one cannot enter into his 
system, with them one cannot stay in it. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the logical import of this suicidal 
tendency. Had Euclid proved the propositions of the 
second and higher books by flatly contradicting the postu- 
lates and proofs of the first, what judgment would posterity 
have passed on his geometry ? Nor is this fatal flaw of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge remediable. If in order to 
avoid the reproach of Berkeleianism the influence of a 
noumenal world must be allowed for every judgment, it 
is utterly impossible to pretend to draw up a theory of 
knowledge valid merely for phenomena. 

2. Waiving all that may be objected in detail against 
Kant’s theory of morality, let us examine how liberty finds 
a place in his whole system. As a psychologist Kant laughs 
at the idea of liberty: men’s characters are shaped by 
circumstances as pebbles are rounded by running waters. 
As a moralist, he insists emphatically on a noumenal liberty, 
which in some mysterious way interferes in the facts of 
actual existence. Otherwise, how can it make my acts 
or my neighbours’ acts moral? When questioned how 
psychological determinism can be reconciled with moral 
libertarianism, Kant replies that volition is free in so far 
as it belongs to the noumenon, necessary in so far as it takes 
effect in the phenomenal world. Though the words of this 
distinction have undoubtedly a wonderfully satisfying 
power, they leave the real difficulty untouched. If a man’s 
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acts from the cradle to the grave are one unbroken series 
of rigorously determined events, he is no freer than the sun 
or clouds that may have heralded his birth or his death: 
on such a hypothesis, the Categorical Imperative is an 
ignis fatuus, freedom a delusion, and Kant’s theory of 
apologetics collapses. If, on the other hand, liberty inter- 
venes now and then in the battle of impulses raging within 
human breasts, a theory of knowledge describing man’s 
life as ruled by deterministic molecules or by deterministic 
motives, is, however ingeniously constructed, absolutely 
false, and deserves as much consideration as do the ravings 
of a local lunatic who sets forth his right to the throne of 
England. Strange as it may appear, Kant consciously 
accepts this latter alternative of a science corresponding 
to nothing beyond itself. Liberty is thus acknowledged to be 
a fact, though, as we shall see, it is quite unable to bear 
the burden of proving the existence of Immortality and 
of God. 

But before passing on to these matters it is eminently 
instructive to probe at this stage the Kantian notion of such 
objectivity as is possible in science and in mathematics. 
Since science proves that man is not free, whereas we are 
absolutely certain on other grounds that he is, it is clear 
that Kant does not claim for scientific knowledge any 
correspondence between it and the world of things-in- 
themselves. Science and mathematics are, accordingly, 
learned and fantastic dreams dreamed by the human race 
in common, dreams which are alike and consistent because 
of the similarities of men’s internal natures. Kant never 
thinks of denying the existence of a world outside us wholly 
independent of our dreams. We have seen that he is, 
and must be, illogically emphatic in insisting on an external 
reality that existed before the human race began to be, 
and that would continue to exist even if the human 
race were annihilated. That external reality, however, 
has as much connection with the highest results of the 
human intellect, as crystallised in mathematics and in 
science, as bootmakers and bootblacks have with the 
snakes seen in boots by delirious drunkards. Thus, out of 
the heart of the system that aimed at the vindication of 
science and mathematics emerges clear and obstinate 
a denial of anything really deserving to be styled 
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objective. Hume’s subjectivism seemed, under the destruc- 
tive criticism of Kant, to fade away into a mere dream, 
but it turned out to be one of those half-waking dreams that 
presage a reality. 

3. Even when liberty is conceded, Kant is prevented by 
his theory from arguing thence to Immortality and to God. 
His first plea for a future life is its necessity for the fulfil- 
ment of the moral ideal involved in the Categorical Im- 
perative. But how can a being without sensibility make 
moral progress in the Kantian sense? And how are 
change and progress possible in the future timeless world ? 
Indefinite continuance in time of sense existence, some 
form of transmigration of souls, would be necessary to secure 
the possibility of such things. Apart from these diffi- 
culties, the fundamental objection remains that Kant has 
nowhere given proof that these aspirations of the human 
will are anything more than a mental mirage. Unless 
proof be advanced, his moral optimism is a petitio principii. 
And does not his theory limiting “ intellectualism” to 
science and mathematics destroy all possibility of such 
proof ? 

Kant’s second plea for Immortality is that the demand 
for happiness as a reward of duty is essentially reasonable. 
In this world, no virtuous act can, according to him, spring 
from hedonistic motives ; moreover, all our experience goes 
to show that virtue is frequently incompatible with 
happiness : hence there must be a world of future compensa- 
tions. Now, as Kant expressly excludes all selfish desires 
from his idea of virtue, this connection between happiness 
and goodness does not result from an analysis of ideas: 
it is, therefore, synthetic, and has no logical worth beyond 
the world of phenomena. Moreover, since happiness in 
Kant’s terminology means satisfaction of sense cravings, 
it may be asked—how are such cravings possible in a future 
world where there will be only noumena ? 

The proof of God stands or falls with his argument for 
immortality. It is in addition vitiated by the application 
of causality outside the sphere of phenomena. God is 
postulated as the cause of the swummum bonum, and 
thus Kant imitates what he himself denounced as the 
cardinal error of the false metaphysics of his pre- 
decessors. 
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IV. 

These palmary objections to Kant’s apologetics have been 
faced by his disciples. One group acknowledges that Kant 
contradicts himself, but adds that every profound thinker 
necessarily contradicts himself—a simultaneous assent to 
logical contradictories being the issue of all attempts to get 
a complete view of reality. It need hardly be said that if 
such be the case, Kant’s apologetic methods are as valid as 
those of other philosophers, for all methods are equally use- 
less, and scepticism is the only refuge.' A second group of 
Kantists meet these objections by frankly declaring the 
categories valid for everything which can become an object 
of human thought, for noumena as well as for phenomena. 
Though the need of this concession is urgent, no more 
damaging one can be imagined. Kant’s lifework was an 
attempt to show that incommensurable principles set up 
insuperable lines of demarcation between religion and 
science: this was the basis of his eager and desperate 
assault on what he believed to be the odious tyranny of 
the traditional metaphysics, the basis of his proof of the 
noumenal liberty postulated by the Categorical Imperative. 
It is clear then that neither himself nor his able disciples 
have shed any light on the means of reconciling his con- 
structive methods with his destructive principles. History, 
too, affords convincing and irresistible confirmation of the 
impossibility of such reconciliation ; his theories, as handled 
now for more than a century by imperial and cultured 
intellects, have led to no one conclusion, have in fact given 
rise to the contradictory systems of theism and of 
agnosticism ; such a catastrophe throws grave doubts on the 
consistency of his teaching, and points to the conclusion 
that no greater mistake could be made than to make it the 
foundation of modern apologetics. 

This unfavourable judgment on the system need not 
diminish our respect for the thinker. He studied, and 
lectured, and wrote for eighty years in defence of truth 


* Vainhinger—Kant ein Metaphysiker : Tubingen, 1900; and Windebland 
Ueber die vershiedenen Phasen der kantischen Lehre von Dingen-an-Sich, are 
typical of the first group: Paulsen and Adickes are prominent among the 
second group: cf. Paulsen’s Kant, p. 156, 157: Creighton’s translation, 
1902: Nimmo, London. 
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as he understood it; in his old age he deprived him- 
self of the society of his friends and of many hours of 
harmless recreation that he might have time to lay 
deep and broad the groundwork of his moral teaching, 
Nor can it be forgotten that he has been the instrument of 
Providence for many ,who, humanly speaking, owe their 
faith in God and in the Soul to him. None of these things, 
however, are a substitute for solidity of argument : earnest- 
ness in pursuit of truth and success in urging it upon others 
do not give cogency to one’s arguments. Notwithstanding 
his purity of purpose, Kant was misled by his own subtlety 
to attempt an impossible task in trying to separate truths 
of religion and of science into two great circles incapable 
of communication with each other; despite his heroically 
obstinate efforts these circles intersected, thus indicating 
how visionary were his original anticipations of a logical 
synthesis of intellectual scepticism as regards the unseen 
world with practical belief in its momentous realities. 


JOHN O’ NEILL. 

















Che Living Waae: Its Ethical Conditions. 


In a former number of THE In1IsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY’ 
I discussed the ethical basis of the workingman’s right to a 
living wage, and came to the conclusion that man’s personal 
dignity supplies the foundation of a claim in strict justice 
both to individual and to absolute family living wages. 
I held that these are nothing more than the concrete ex- 
pression of the labourer’s right to a reasonable share in this 
world’s wealth, which God has given for the purpose of 
preserving life in a way worthy of the dignity of human 
nature and of the natural destiny for family headship 
which belongs to man. Having laid down this fundamental 
doctrine, it remains to examine some of the many intricate 
ethical problems which arise in connection with an attempt— 
and in the present state of the question it can be little more 
than an attempt—to put into definite shape the idea of a 
living wage. No writer whose works I have read gives 
greater help in this difficult task than Dr. Ryan of St. Paul 
Seminary.” Fr. Vermeersch’ also deserves grateful mention 
for his illuminating pages on this whole subject. 


I. 

The workingman can claim a living wage only in virtue 
of labour faithfully performed. Unless a fair day’s work is 
done it would be unreasonable to bind the employer to 
pay a full wage; and a fair day’s work supposes, on the 
one hand, such a length of day at labour as a person of 
normal health and strength can devote to the special 
kind of toil at which he is engaged, and on the other 
hand sufficient spare time to fulfil the duties imposed 
directly or indirectly by the natural law. The number 
of hours daily given to labour will vary with the 
kind of work performed; the more arduous the task, 


April, 1907. °A Living Wage.  * Quaestiones de Justitia, pp. 512-631. 
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the less time a person can efficiently devote to it. The 
signalman, whose faculties must be ever on the alert, 
cannot spend as much time at his work as the porter whose 
labour is comparatively light. It is clear then that no 
universal rule can be laid down ; though eight hours a day 
may be reasonable for many kinds of employment, it seems 
too little to expect in some avocations, and, perhaps, too 
much in others. 

Then, again, when nature recognises man’s right to a 
living wage she does not desire to impose burdens incom- 
patible with her own commands. Hence, no man can be 
called on to give to labour the time that ought to be 
devoted to the fulfilment of obligations arising from any 
binding laws. Consequently, Sundays and Holy Days of 
obligation must not be numbered as working days ; so that 
apart from them reasonable work must be able to gain a 
decent livelihood for the worker and his family. Looking 
at the matter from a mere worldly point of view, days of 
rest are needed to refresh the wearied limbs and renew the 
mental vigour of the workingman. Man was not born to be 
a slave; nor was he destined by nature to devote all his 
days to toil. We often hear thoughtless theorists con- 
demning the Church because she imposes an obligation of rest 
from labour on her Holy Days, yet men of wisdom and ex- 
perience will agree that the zest for life, which is aroused 
by the enjoyment of an occasional holiday, increases the 
productiveness of the nation by adding new strength and 
energy to the nation’s workers. Civilised States have long 
ago recognised this fact, and have established holidays 
which are practically as numerous as the Catholic days of 
rest. 


Il. 

When a fair day’s work has been done the right accrues 
to a living wage, but the amount of that wage fluctuates 
with the condition of the individual workman, since not 
merely the actual sum of money paid as wages must be con- 
sidered, but also all the financial advantages which the 
employer gives, and which lessen the burden of life for the 
employee. These additions to actual wage are manifold, 
including, as they sometimes do, provision for old age, free 
houses and gardens, food and clothing, educational facilities, 
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and many other benefits which assist in keeping the wolf 
from the door and in making it possible for the father of 
a family to bring up his children decently. 

Not only the subsidies of the employer, but also the assist- 
ance given by the State from the public revenues, or by 
private donors from their privy purses, for the general welfare 
of the poor, must be taken into consideration in determining 
the extent of a living wage. The living wage is the present- 
day expression of the workingman’s claim to the common 
goods of the human race ; and whenever, either from private 
resources or from public funds, some of these goods are given 
to workers generally to enable them to acquire the things 
that constitute a decent livelihood, so far the distribution 
demanded by the natural law is made, and the employer 
is relieved from the necessity of giving remuneration suffi- 
cient of itself to procure frugal comfort. If the employer 
is bound to give more in the circumstances, his obligation 
arises not from the personal dignity of the workman, but 
from some other source—from the just contract entered 
into between himself and his employee. It seems clear, 
then, that a general scheme of old age pensions, lands and 
houses such as the Labourers’ Acts of Ireland provide, 
free education, decent homes to which the old and infirm 
can retire to spend the declining days of life, hospitals open 
to the poor, and all similar provisions made for workingmen 
and their families, are of vast importance, not only from 
the philanthropic point of view, but also from the stand- 
point of the employer who in their absence would be 
compelled to give a full living wage. 

Closely allied to the points on which I have been speaking 
is the question: Who is bound by the obligation of paying 
the labourer a living wage? Well, it is evident from what 
has been already said that the obligation in strict justice 
binds, in the first place, the employer, who is the 
immediate recipient of the fruits of the workers’ toil. The 
obligation, however, does not rest solely on him, because 
he is not the only beneficiary of the labourer’s work ; 
there are many receivers of the goods which the working- 
man helped to produce ; in fact every buyer down to the 
consumer, or at least the last who utilises the product, 
has obligations towards the producer. If market price, 
determined by expert estimation which is limited by cost 
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of production, is reasonable, as it seems to be, it follows 
at once that the buyer is bound to give a price which will 
enable the employer to grant a living wage to his workmen, 
for {this is part and parcel of the cost of production. 
There is also a claim, though not in strict justice, 
against the community at large in which the worker 
lives. Few members of the community add so much to 
the general prosperity of the nation as the toilers who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. The community 
in return owes it to them to bring about such a condition 
of things as will enable them to live in frugal comfort; 
and the community acts through its Government, which has 
many duties to perform in this connection. Not only the 
hours of labour, the kind of labour suitable to age or sex, 
the sanitary conditions of factories, and the like, come 
under the scope of the legislative powers of the State, but 
also the amount of wages paid for labour. [If it is necessary 
for the welfare of the community that the labourer receive 
a fair wage, it surely is within the power of the State to see 
that a just wage is paid. Asa matter of fact, States 
have often exercised this power, and in his Encyclical 
on® the Condition of Labour, Leo XIII. allows the 
State this authority. The State has done something 
analogous in fixing fair rents in Ireland, and who will 
deny that the interference of the State was not warranted 
in the sad circumstances to which the farmers of Ireland 
were reduced by the callousness of many Irish landlords ? 
In practice, however, the difficulties against the interference 
of the State in the fixing of a minimum legal wage are so 
numerous that the power of the State can be exercised 
directly only on rare occasions. There is the difficulty of 
determining a common wage in face of the ever varying 
conditions of life. There is also the practical impossibility 
of calculating the net profits of any enterprise—an 
important duty, lest in case of stagnation of trade an un- 
bearable burden should be imposed on manufacturers. 
Because of these and other difficulties the State can rarely 
determine a minimum wage. Hence, Leo XIII. considers 
it advisable to act through Societies or Boards whose efforts 
in safeguarding the interests of wage-earners should be pro- 
tected by public authority. The wisdom of this course of 
action is undeniable, but the prudence of these methods 
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does not take from the State its inherent right in due 
circumstances to fix a minimum wage. 


III. 

The right to an absolute family wage does not arise 
directly from the duties of a father; it is based directly 
on man’s natural destiny to become the head of family life. 
It follows that married and unmarried men have a right to 
the same price for their labour, since both have equally 
the natural destiny which gives the claim. Moreover, if 
married and unmarried men were treated differently in this 
respect, employers would naturally seek the labour of the 
unmarried, with the result that marriage would be dis- 
couraged and family burdens would be made extremely 
difficult to bear. Owing to the fact that for the most part 
men do not get married as soon as they attain the age of 
independence, the wages received in excess of needs during 
early days of manhood must slightly diminish the sum 
total of the family wage, since the savings that naturally 
take place lessen the difficulty of subsequently bringing 
up a family in a suitable way. 

The mother, and also the children who are not yet of age, 
are not idle members of domestic society ; and this fact intro- 
duces another important limitation to the extent of a family 
wage. Though the husband’s shoulders must bear the 
brunt of the battle of life, there are many things which 
the other members of the family can do to earn and to save 
money. From this point of view home industries of various 
kinds are a great blessing to the community, because 
they enable a portion of the family to devote to remunerative 
labour many hours that would be whiled away in idle 
gossip or in wasteful occupations; the cottage industry 
of Donegal certainly deserves grateful recognition, and 
especially the recognition of imitation. Apart, however, 
from such industries, there are a great many ways 
by which mother and children can both earn and save 
money. A good housewife can make little things go far; 
and the instructresses whom the Department sends through 
the country ought to effect a great improvement in 
the methods of housekeeping hitherto in vogue in many 
homes of the poor. Nor would it be too much to expect 
the women folk to apply less frequently to the dressmaker 
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for their finery; nearly every household amongst the 
working classes ought to supply its own dressmakers. 
Many other ways of making or saving money, available 
for the members of any family, will occur to the minds 
of my readers; and all such ways and means win some 
part of worldly wealth, and so far diminish the extent of 
a family living wage. 

These thoughts suggest some treatment of the question 
of a living wage for women and children. They, too, 
having independent personalities, have a right to a 
living wage. Unlike men, however, they can lay no 
claim to a family living wage, since nature has not 
destined them for family headship. If, at times, the 
mother is compelled by her state of widowhood to provide 
for her children, this is not the normal condition of things, 
and cannot, in consequence, give her a right to a family 
living wage. Just as in calculating the amount of a family 
wage you cannot reasonably take into account the 
accidental obligations which may bind a man to support 
his parents, so too you must not take into consideration 
the accidental obligations that bind a widow. The most 
to which women and children can lay claim is an individual 
living wage; any additional rights which they may have 
arise from other sources than that of independent 
personality. 

It is sometimes stated that when men and women do the 
same work they have a right to obtain the same wage. 
This may be true if there is question of the market value 
of labour, but I doubt if it is true when we speak simply 
of a living wage. If, for instance, the market price of 
labour happens to be less than a living wage, have a man 
and a woman a right to the same living wage? If the 
ordinary cost of living is the same for both, then they have; 
but if, as might well happen, the cost of living is somewhat 
different in each case, then a living wage differs in extent 
for each. 

As for children, it must be borne in mind that as a rule 
they do not live in houses or lodgings of their own; 
they live with their parents or guardians; and their 
claims to a living wage will be satisfied if their labour 
brings in as much as their support costs. To avoid 
misconception I desire to add that I am speaking of 
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children who have arrived at such an age that they can 


devote their whole day of, say, eight hours to the work 
which they perform. 


IV. 
It is difficult to determine what is meant by “ frugal 
comfort ’—‘“‘ a decent livelihood ’—in connection with the 


question of a living wage. The ethical basis of a living 
wage is the dignity of human personality, and men of every 
nation and of every century possess that dignity. The king 
on his throne and the miner in his camp; Lord Salisbury’s 
“ Hottentot ” and the Earl of Clanricarde ; the frequenters 
of Parisian boulevards and the savage tribes of Patagonia, 
have independent human personalities. Does, then, 
frugal comfort mean the same for all men so far as the 
present question is concerned ? Or do conventional neces- 
saries form part of a decent livelihood ? Do circumstances 
of time and place make a difference in the amount of money 
necessary to make a living wage ? 

In one way, at least, environment must be taken into 
consideration in fixing the money equivalent of a living 
wage. Money has a nominal, as well as a real value ; and 
though its nominal value may be the same in many places 
and at different times, its real value will vary considerably, 
since a British sovereign, for instance, can buy more goods 
at one time or place than at another. Now, in speaking 
of a living wage it is the real, not the nominal, value of 
money that must be taken as the standard, so that nominally 
different amounts will be required for a living wage in 
different circumstances. 

Again, the things needed for a decent livelihood vary 
very much with climate. The Italian basking in the 
glorious sunshine of his picturesque home requires lighter 
clothing and less heat-giving food than the hardy Norseman 
who spends his days amid perpetual snows. Such variations 
of climate evidently affect the constituents and cost of 
frugal comfort. 

But the real difficulty arises in connection with what are 
termed conventional necessaries. For the railway magnate, 
a carriage or motor car is considered one of life’s necessary 
accompaniments ; for the navvy working on the railroad, 
his soothing pipe is deemed a necessary solace ; for all who 
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live in these countries and in these times many things are 
thought necessary which would be looked on as luxuries in 
the heart of Africa and in former times. Must any account 
be taken of these different tastes and customs when we 
undertake the task of finding out what is meant by frugal 
comfort and a decent livelihood ? 

Did I hold the evolutionist theory of man’s descent, I 
would answer at once that different grades of human 
development demand different standards of living, and, 
consequently, that what is a luxury for one age or country 
may be necessary for a decent livelihood in another; 
but not being an evolutionist I find it difficult to take 
conventional necessaries as any part of frugal comfort 
so far as strict justice in regard to a living wage is 
concerned. Basing the right to a living wage on the 
dignity of man, we must hold, as it seems to me, that 
a decent livelihood is the same for all who are in pos- 
session of independent personalities. Some countries fall 
short of these necessaries, while others are far in advance 
of them. Perhaps the condition of those amongst our 
Irish labourers, who have cottages built according to the 
schemes of the Labourers’ Acts and who have constant 
employment, closely corresponds with what is_ the 
minimum required for frugal comfort. These toilers have 
homes containing a living room and bedrooms for the 
parents, boys, and girls. They have also substantial fare 
and clothing, and can, with a little economy, lay aside 
something for the rainy day. On the other hand, they have 
few luxuries; they have few even of the conventional 
necessaries of life. So that, taking everything into account, 
they seem to exemplify pretty accurately the state of 
frugal comfort of which Leo XIIT. speaks. 


V. 

The Encyclical on the Condition of Labour says :—“ Now, 
if we were to consider labour merely so far as it is personal, 
doubtless it would be within the workman’s right to accept 
any rate of wages whatever ; for in the same way as he is free 
to work or not, so he is free ‘to accept a small remuneration 
or even none at all. But this is a mere abstract supposition ; 
the labour of the workingman is not only his personal 
attribute, but it is necessary; and this makes all the 
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difference. The preservation of life is the bounden duty of 
each and all, and to fail therein is a crime.” Can, then, a 
workingman lawfully accept less than a living wage when 
it is possible for him to obtain greater remuneration for his 
labour ? Undoubtedly, extrinsic obligations can make it 
unlawful to do so. A father, for instance, is bound in piety 
to support his wife and children; a debtor is bound in 
strict justice to pay his debts ; and if the acceptance of a 
living wage is necessary to enable a man to fulfil these 
duties, imposed by the natural law, he would act unlawfully 
in neglecting his claim. But putting aside such extrinsic 
obligations and looking solely at man’s duty towards his 
own life, is he free to claim less than a living wage ? That 
he may lawfully do so if he has other means of sustenance, 
no one will deny, just as no one will deny that he unlawfully 
does so if his wage is necessary to keep body and soul 
together. The question I wish to raise refers to a wage 
which is not absolutely necessary for life’s preservation, 
but is necessary for life’s well-being—for frugal comfort. 
Following the principles on which the right to a living wage 
is based, it seems, that, ordinarilyspeaking, a man acts unlaw- 
fully and even unjustly in accepting less than an individual 
living wage. Man is only the guardian of his being ; while in- 
dependent of his fellowmen he is dependent on God, towards 
whom he is bound in justice to preserve life in a way worthy 
of the dignity of human personality. The rejection of the 
sole means by which he can perform this duty is a violation 
of the trust which God has imposed on him. Hence a 
workingman is ordinarily and in justice bound to accept 
a living wage when he can obtain it. 

This, however, cannot be urged as an absolutely universal 
rule, for the attainment of a higher good can intervene to 
make serious mortification lawful, provided this does not 
endanger life itself. Material things are subordinate to 
spiritual aims, and a man may lawfully deprive himself of 
all but the necessaries of life in order to advance in holiness. 
Hence religious commit no sin, as some of our critics would 
have us believe, when they take less for their work than 
is necessary to keep them in frugal comfort. They do no 
injustice to God, for they fulfil in a reasonable way the 
obligations attached to their guardianship of life; they 
do no injustice to their fellowmen, because, notwithstanding 
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the fact that they take less than a living wage, others are 
not bound to give up their own claims. I do not mean to 
say that an over supply of religious—a supply dis- 
portionate to the total population of the country—may 
not ultimately do injury to both Church and State. What 
I desire to assert is that competition on the part of those 
who can afford to labour for less than a living wage is no 
strict injustice towards other competitors. What holds of 
religious holds also of non-union labour. If labourers who 
do not belong to the Trades Union work for less than a fair 
price, that fact alone does not constitute injustice against 
Trades Union workers. Their action may be against the 
public good, but it is not unjust. 

“ Scienti et volenti non fit injuria.” If a workingman, 
in no way compelled by fraud, fear, force or necessity, 
renounces his right to a living wage, the employer commits 
no injustice towards him in giving merely what is 
demanded. This free remission does not, however, warrant 
the employer to offer the same small remuneration to other 
employees who are not willing to forego their claims to a 
just wage. Nor does it free the employer from culpable 
co-operation with the violation of extrinsic obligations that 
may bind the workman; the duty, for instance, which 
devolves on a workingman to support his family 
will command others not to utilise his energy with- 
out paying a just price. So, too, when a workman is 
bound in justice towards God to take a wage that is 
required to preserve life decently, the employer cannot 
justly give a smaller wage, any more than he can do so 
when the wage is necessary to pay lawful debts. It is 
clear, then, that the principle “ scienti et volenti non fit 
injuria,” while it frees the employer from injustice towards 
the labourer who gives a willing consent to an unjust wage, 
does not excuse from obligations that urge in piety or even 
in justice towards others. 


VI. 

So far I have considered only the case when the combina- 
tion of capital and labour produces sufficient profit to pay 
a fair interest on capital and also a living wage. What is 
the obligation of an employer when, through a depression 
in trade, so much profit cannot be extracted from an 
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enterprise—is he, nevertheless, bound in justice to give a living 
wage to his workers? In discussing this question I do not 
mean to say anything about any special valid contract, 
express or implied, that may exist between capitalist and 
labourer ; all such contracts are obligatory. I speak only 
of the essential contract which the dignity of human 
personality demands. 

If no profit at all is made from the enterprise, few 
will hold that a living wage should be paid simply by 
reason of the human dignity of the labourer. But if 
some profit has been made; if, for example, enough 
has been gained to give all workers a living wage 
without giving any interest on capital—must all this 
profit be given to the employees? In his work on 
the living wage, Dr. Ryan holds that the labourer has first 
claim on the profit, because his right to a living wage 
is more pressing than the capitalist’s right to interest 
on his capital ; in the one case there is question of living 
a life worthy of the dignity of human personality, while in 
the other there is question of no such urgent object. Not- 
withstanding Dr. Ryan’s strongly urged arguments, I am of 
opinion that in cases of the kind under discussion the prin- 
ciples underlying the right to a living wage do not demand 
the whole profit for the workingman. It is not labour 
alone, nor capital alone, that is productive of profit— 
both labour and capital combine to produce it. Part of the 
profit, then, must be attributed to the energy of the working- 
man and part to the productivity of the utilised capital. 
It is clear that the part of the profit due to labour must go 
to the labourer, but what claim has he to the part which is, 
so to speak, the offspring of capital? Were the labourer 
in extreme necessity, he could take what belongs to another 
to relieve his want ; but if he is not in extreme necessity, if 
he is looking merely for a decent living, how can his personal 
dignity claim what is not produced by him but by the 
capital with which his energy was combined? Again, what 
would be the natural result of pressing, in the circumstances, 
a worker’s claim to a living wage ? Would not capitalists be 
disinclined to invest their money in hazardous enterprises 
from which they could gain no profit? They would prefer 
leaving their capital idle to risking it without a chance 
of gain. The labourer himself would then be the greatest 
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sufferer, and the maintenance of his claim to a living wage 
would work out his own ruin. I believe, then, that 
in times of financial depression there must be a division of 
profit between the capitalist and the worker, a division 
which can be equitably made only by expert economists, 
who will calculate, as best they can, how much is due to 
capital and how much is produced by labour. 

Just as the market price of labour can be less than a 
living wage, so too it can be considerably higher. In the 
latter hypothesis a living wage would not be a just wage ; 
the workingman has a strict right to the full market value of 
his labour. Lassalle’s Iron Law of Wage asserts that wages 
cannot for any considerable period fluctuate much above 
or below what is needed for sustenance in accordance with 
the standard of living which is in vogue. If the wage 
exceeds this minimum, there will be an influx of workers 
which, according to the law of supply and demand, will 
again reduce the price of labour. If the wage goes 
below the minimum required for standard sustenance the 
number of labourers will decrease partly by emigration and 
partly by diminished fertility of the workers, with the 
result that the price of labour will again go up to 
the normal. Were this theory true, there would be 
little utility in speaking of circumstances in which 
market price is below or above a living wage; but the 
theory does not bear the test of experience. Granting 
that the principal factor in regulating market price is the 
law of supply and demand—a teaching which is not 
universally admitted by economists—the fact remains that 
supply and demand do not depend solely on economic 
causes. Religion, and a host of other influences, intervene 
to prevent the supply of labour from varying with the 
amount of wage. It is not in the homes of the poor you 
will, as a rule, find the smallest families, nor are the 
well-to-do always amenable to the teaching of religion 
which refuses to sanction Malthusianism ; Ireland on the 
one hand and France on the other are sufficient proofs 
of the truth of this statement. It does not follow, then, 
that if wages diminish, the fertility of the race and the 
supply of workers will diminish in proportion. Again, 
political and social influences might easily prevent migration 
of workingmen ; and even if the supply of labour were to 
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increase with the wage, how does it follow that the demand 
may not also increase because of new enterprises ? 
Lassalle’s theory has not been proved, and Socialists to a 
great extent have ceased to use it as an argument against 
the present division of property. Hence we may safely 
look on it as insufficient to upset the hypotheses which I 
have been considering in this section. 

In fine, I cannot more appropriately bring this paper to 
a close than by quoting the words of Leo XIII., who 
enumerates the good results that are certain to follow if 
a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his children in reasonable comfort, 
so that by economy he can save a little property which it 
is the duty of the State to protect :—‘‘ Many excellent 
results will follow from this ; and first of all property will 
certainly become more equitably divided. . . . Another 
consequence will be the greater abundance of the fruits of 
the earth. . . . Anda third advantage would arise from 
this; men would cling to the country in which they were 
born ; for no one would exchange his country for a foreign 
land if his own afforded him the means of living a tolerable 
and happy life.” 


J. M. Harry. 














Che Reed of Citerary Criticism of the 
Gospel Rarratives. 


Many of us look askance at what is termed, often wrongly, 
higher criticism, and the recent decision of the Biblical 
Commission regarding the results thought to have been 
achieved by Pentateuchal criticism may tend to intensify 
this feeling of distrust. And indeed no one can deny that 
criticism and critical methods have been, and daily 
are, abused. Canons are laid down, and we are expected to 
give them our unqualified assent. Hasty conclusions from 
ill-digested premisses are hurled at us as being the 
“unanimous verdict of competent critics,’ and if we venture 
to enquire what precisely constitutes this “ competence,” 
we are dubbed “blind traditionalists,’ and are voted 
behind the times. 

All this is undeniable, and too often the critics have only 
themselves to thank for the disfavour with which they are 
regarded. 

But, despite the poet’s dictum, there is a great deal in 
a name, and if instead of the term “ Higher Criticism,” 
the more correct and at the same time less compromising 
term “ Literary Criticism’? had been used, comparatively 
little odium would have attached to its upholders. 

But what is “ Literary Criticism” ? Is it rationalistic ? 
Yes and no. Yes, if thereby we mean that reason is the 
instrument used; no, if we thereby mean that faith is 
made of no account in the analysis which reason institutes. 
Is it destruction? We must answer—yes, if thereby we 
mean destruction of certain traditional views; but no, if 
we mean that it is destruction of our faith in and our 
reverence for God’s inspired word. Because I possess a 
violin which I believe to be a “ Stradivarius,’ my reverence 
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for its fashioner does not preclude my finding out what 
wood it is made of. And if I should happen to find in the 
course of my investigations that my treasure is made of a 
wood which the famous maker never could by any possi- 
bility have used, I must reluctantly say that after all I 
was mistaken, and I must cease holding forth to my friends 
on the beauty of my “ Strad.” 

Now in Catholic literary criticism of the Bible we can 
never be driven to such straits as these, for our faith 
teaches us that “the entire books with all their parts” 
are God’s inspired work, and any investigations which seem 
to demand a rejection of this teaching have to be themselves 
rejected. Now my neighbour has an undoubted “ Stradi- 
varius,’ and he is rather jealous of me for possessing a 
rival treasure; indeed he has not infrequently thrown doubts 
on the genuine character of my much-loved instrument. 
And to tell the truth some of his arguments have made me 
a trifle uneasy, a fact which he has not failed to notice. 
This very evening he is coming round to ply me with 
arguments, and says that he has an infallible test which 
will settle the vexed question finally. After all, I suppose, 
the truth is the truth, and I have been summoning up 
courage to face the ordeal and hear the worst; yet if some 
one came in now and told me that the violin had most 
unaccountably disappeared I should feel a deep sense of 
relief. I do not think I could bear to hear it pronounced a 
fraudulent imitation. I could not give up my faith in it. 

This could never happen to the Bible; but, perhaps, we 
have some critically-disposed neighbour who is always 
rooting about in the Holy Book, and who, when he drops 
in for a chat, takes down our big family Bible and begins 
pointing out contradictions and discrepancies in it. It 
sets our teeth on edge ; but the worst of it is that he seems 
to make out a very good case for his view, and often enough 
we have to take refuge in the Church’s authority, which 
he, a good Protestant, does not accept, and which we, for 
our part, feel is only half an answer, and rather cowardly. 
It always feels like saying: “‘ Well I know black isn’t white, 
but all the same I believe it is.” Perhaps he soon makes 
us lose our temper by showing how contradictory are the 
accounts furnished us by St. Mark and St. Luke respectively 
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of Our Lord’s instuctions to His Apostles. We had to take 
refuge in temper because we really could not reconcile the 
text :— 


“ And he commanded them that they should take nothing for the way, 
but a staff only: no scrip, no bread, nor money in their purse.” 
which he read from St. Mark 6°, with the following, which he 
said came from the parallel passage in St. Luke 9*:— 

“* And he said to them: Take nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor 
scrip, nor bread, nor money, neither have two coats.” 

One said “a staff only,” the other said “ neither staff nor 
scrip!” 

Such difficulties as these are practical. They meet us 
at every turn. How are we to answer them? Is it any 
good saying: “Oh! Cornelius a Lapide says so and so,” 
or “‘ Maldonatus and Estius explain how both are true ?” 

Without wishing to disparage these holy, learned, and 
invaluable commentators, we fancy most of our readers 
will cordially agree that the answer from authorities 
is not of much avail nowadays. We should not feel satisfied 
if we treated Shakespeare or Chaucer in that way. But 
what should we do with a difficult passage in one of these 
two poets? We should probably defer our attempt at 
solving the difficulty until we had read more of our Chaucer 
or our Shakespeare, and had let him sink into our minds, 
and had thus, so to speak, entered into his spirit. We 
should probably try and get some acquaintance, not merely 
with his other writings and with his own individual style, 
but with the period during which he wrote, with the ideas 
then in vogue, and with the sources at his disposal in the 
composition of his works. 

Common sense would dictate some such mode of pro- 
cedure. Yet what is it but literary criticism? And in 
applying such criticism to our Chaucer we might perchance 
be «forced to concede that certain poems generally 
attributed to him were not really his composition. They 
were imitations of his style, but there were ideas enshrined 
in them which were only current at a later date, and hence 
could not have emanated from him. 

But if an infallible authority said to us: “ This volume 
contains the genuine works of Chaucer, all are indubitably 
his; now study them for yourself and make them your 
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own;” no amount of seeming discrepancies would shake 
our faith in their Chaucerian origin. On the contrary, such 
apparent difficulties would only spur us on to study the 
books more and more in order to find the key to their 
solution, and one result of our study would be a deeper 
knowledge of our author and a deeper insight into the 
peculiarities of his.style, with the further result that many 
things which at first seemed obscure now stand out plainly 
and in their true light. 

Now the infallible voice of God’s Church has said that 
every word of the Bible is inspired—not revealed—by God. 
That is to say, every word of the Bible has a double author- 
ship, the Divine First and Principal Cause acting through 
secondary and created causes. No amount of literary 
criticism can disprove the Divine authorship, but it will 
enable us to understand the Divine message better, because 
it will tell us much about those secondary causes which 
God chose as the vehicles for conveying His thoughts to 
men. 

Having, then, the firm basis of the Church’s teaching to 
fall back upon, we ought not to be afraid of modern literary 
Biblical criticism ; yet ““omne ignotum pro magnifico,” and 
the best way to cast out this not unnatural fear is to study, 
let us say, the Gospels for ourselves, and thus compel our- 
selves, for we shall find ourselves so compelled, to grasp 
the literary problems which at once make themselves 
felt. 

We propose, then, to take a certain section of the Gospel 
narrative and institute a running commentary upon it, 
thus bringing out the salient points at which a logical 
enquirer might cavil. We shall thus be in a position to 
estimate at their true worth some of the problems with 
which we are confronted in the Gospel story, and shall be 
compelled to see the necessity of casting about for some 
solution of them. 

We will take then for our study the story of Our Lord’s 
visit to the temple and His expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers who turned that holy place into a den of thieves. 
The story is very suitable for our purpose, as it is given by 
all four Evangelists, and we are thus enabled to contrast 
their various modes of presenting it. 


We will begin by comparing the accounts given by 
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St. Matthew and St. Mark respectively, and for convenience 
sake we will put the two texts side by side in extenso :— 


St. Matt. zzi. 

“ And when they drew nigh to Jeru- 
salem, and were come to Bethphage, 
unto Mount Olivet, then Jesus sent 
two disciples, 2 Saying to them: 
Go ye into the village that is over 
against you, and immediately you 
shall find an ass tied and a colt with 
her : loose them and bring them to me : 
3 And if any man shall say any thing 
to you, say ye, that the Lord hath 
need of them : and forthwith he will 
let them go. 4 Now all this was done 
that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying: 
5 Tell ye the daughter of Sion : Behold 
thy king cometh to thee, meek, and 
sitting upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of her that is used to the yoke. 
6 And the disciples going did as Jesus 
commanded them. 7 And they 
brought the ass and the colt, and laid 
their garments upon them, and made 
him sit thereon. 8 And a very great 
multitude spread their garments in 
the way : and others cut boughs from 
the trees, and strewed them in the 
way: 9 And the multitudes that 
went before and that followed, cried, 
saying : Hosanna to the son of David : 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord : Hosanna in the highest. 
10 And when he was come into 
Jerusalem, the whole city was moved, 
saying: Who is this? 11 And the 
people said: This is Jesus the 
prophet, from Nazareth of Galilee. 
12 And Jesus went into the temple 
of God, and cast out all them that 
sold and bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers, and the chairs of them that 
sold doves: 13 And he saith to them : 
It is written, My house shall be called 
the house of prayer: but you have 
made it a den of thieves. 14 And there 
came to him the blind, and the lame 


St. Mark zi. 

“ And when they were drawing near 
to Jerusalem and to Bethania at the 
Mount of Olives, he sendeth two of 
his disciples, 2 And saith to them : 
Go into the village that is over- 
against you, and immediately at your 
coming in thither, you shall find a colt 
tied, upon which no man yet hath sat : 
loose him, and bring him. 3 And if 
any man shall say to you, What are 
you doing ? say ye thet the Lord hath 
need of him : and immediately he will 
let him come hither. 4 And going 
their way, they found the colt tied 
before the gate without in the meeting 
of two ways: and they loose him. 
5 And some of them that stood there 
said to them: What do you loosing 
the colt? 6 Who said to them as 
Jesus had commanded them; and 
they let him go with them. 7 And 
they brought the colt to Jesus ; and 
they lay their garments on him, and 
he sat upon him. 8 And many spread 
their garments in the way : and others 
cut down boughs from the trees, and 
strewed them in the way. 9 And the 
that went before and they that fol- 
lowed, cried, saying: Hosanna, 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. 10 Blessed be the kingdom 
of our father David that cometh, 
Hosanna in the highest. 11 And he 
entered into Jerusalem, into the 
temple : and having viewed all things 
round about, when now the even tide 
was come, he went out to Bethania 
with the twelve. 12 And the next 
day when they came out from 
Bethania, he was hungry. 13 And 
when he had seen afar off a fig-tree 
having leaves, he came if perhaps he 
might find any thing on it. And 
when he was come to it, he found 
nothing but leaves. For it was not 
the time for figs. 14 And answering 
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in the temple: and he healed them. 
15 And the chief priests and scribes 
seeing the wonderful things that he 
did, and the children crying in the 
temple, and saying: Hosanna to the 
son of David; were moved with 
indignation. 16 And said to him: 
Hearest thou what these say? And 
Jesus said to them: Yea, have you 
never read: Out of the mouth of 
infants and of sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise? 17 And leaving 
them, he went out of the city into 
Bethania, and remained there. 18 And 
in the morning returning into the 
city, he was hungry. 19 And seeing 
a fig-tree by the way-side, he came to 
it: and found nothing on it but 
leaves only : and he said to it: May 
no fruit grow on thee henceforward 
for ever. And immediately the fig- 
tree withered away. 20 And the 
disciples seeing it, wondered, say- 
ing: How is it presently withered 
away? 21 And Jesus, answering, 
said to them: Amen I say to you, if 
you shall have faith, and stagger not, 
not only this of the fig-tree shall you 
do, but also, if you shall say to this 
mountain, Take up and cast thyself 
into the sea, it shall be done. 22 And 
all things whatsoever you shall ask 
in prayer, believing, you shall receive. 
23 And when he was come into the 
temple, the chief priests and ancients 
of the people came to him as he was 
teaching ; and said : By what autho- 
rity doest thou these things? and 
who gave thee this authority ? 
24 Jesus, answering, said to them : I 
also will ask you one word, which if 
you shall tell me, I will also tell you 
by what authority I do these things. 
25 The baptism of John, whence was 
it ? from heaven, or from men? But 
they thought within themselves, say- 
ing: 26 If we shall say, From 
heaven, he will say to us: Why then 
did not you believe him? But if we 
shall say, From men, we are afraid of 


he said to it: May no man hereafter 
eat fruit of thee any more for ever. 
And his disciples heard it. 15 And 
they came to Jerusalem. And when 
he was entered into the temple, he 
began to cast out them that sold and 
bought in the temple, and overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers, and 
the chairs of them that sold doves. 
16 And he suffered not that any man 
should carry a vessel through the 
temple: 17 And he taught, saying to 
them: Is it not written, My house 
shall be called the house of prayer to 
all nations ? But you have made it a 
den of thieves. 18 Which when the 
chief priests and the scribes had heard 
they sought how they might destroy 
him. For they feared him, because 
the whole multitude was in admira- 
tion at his doctrine. 19 And when 
evening was come, he went forth out 
of the city. 20 And when they passed 
by in the morning, they saw the fig- 
tree dried up from the roots. 21 And 
Peter remembering, said to him: 
Rabbi, behold the fig-tree, which 
thou didst curse, is withered away. 
22 And Jesus answering saith to 
them: Have the faith of God. 
23 Amen I say to you, that whosoever 
shall say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed and be cast into the sea, and 
shall not stagger in his heart, but 
believe, that whatsoever he saith 
shall be done: it shall be done unto 
him. 24 Therefore I say unto you, 
all things, whatsoever you ask when 
ye pray, believe that you shall receive: 
and they shall come unto you. 25 
And when you shall stand to pray : 
forgive, if you have ought against any 
man: that your Father also, who is 
in heaven, may forgive you your sins. 
26 But if you will not forgive, neither 
will your Father that is in heaven 
forgive you your sins. 27 And they 
come again to Jerusalem. And when 
he was walking in the temple, there 
come to him the chief priests and the 
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the multitude : for all held John as a 
prophet. 27 And answering Jesus, 
they said: We know not. And he 
said to them: Neither do I tell 
you by what authority I do these 
things.” 
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28 And 
they say to him: By what authority 
dost thou these things ? and who hath 
given thee this authority that thou 


scribes and the ancients. 


shouldst do these things? 29 And 
Jesus answering said to them : I will 





also ask you one word, and answer 
you me, and I will tell you by what 
authority I do these things. 30 The 
baptism of John was it from heaven, 
or from men? Answer me. 31 But 
they thought with themselves say- 
ing : If we say, from heaven ; he will 
say, Why then did you not believe 
him? 32 If we say, From men, we 
fear the people. For all men counted 
John that he was a prophet indeed. 
33 And they answering say to Jesus: 
We know not. And Jesus answering, 
saith to them : Neither do I tell you 
by what authority I do these things.” 


The General Framework and Contents.—Both refer the cleans- 
ing of the temple to Holy Week—viz., the last week of 
Our Lord’s life, both mention the curse upon the fig 
tree, both dwell upon the conflict with the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

Matthew v. 1.—Bethphage. R.V. has Bethphage also in 
Mark, in addition to Bethania: cp. Luke 19”. 

Matthew w. 2-7.—‘“‘ Anass . and a colt: ”’ Mark, “a 
colt.” Both are consistent in using—Matthew, the plural ; 
Mark, the singular. Matthew cites the prophecy of Zacharias 
which was then fulfilled, but we note that in the clause: 
“* sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of her that is used 
to the yoke,” the last words are an expansion of the LXX. ; 
Matthew using : “ tov irofvyiov” for the “ véov”’ of the LXX. 
The impression is irresistible that Matthew was so far led by 
the prophecy as to introduce both the ass and her foal, 
and in v. 7 he seems to make Our Lord actually seat 
Himself on both! It is noteworthy that Cod. Bezae reads 
avrod instead of avtév; the incongruity having evidently 
struck the scribe. 

Nor is Mark without his peculiarities. We shall notice 
as we go on how full his narrative is. Matthew had said: 
v. 3, “say ye that the Lord hath need of them, and forth- 
with he will let them go”; but Mark turns this last clause into 
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an inducement for the owner to lend the colt; for the received 
text reads: “and immediately He will send him back 
hither;” the Vulgate and the Douay have apparently 
missed this point. Again, Mark and Luke, unlike Matthew, 
give the account of the interview between the two Apostles 
and the owners of the colt, and Mark, moreover, describes 
exactly how they found him “ outside the door of a house 
where two ways meet.” Is it unreasonable to see in this 
the eye-witness Peter, who was, perhaps, one of the two 
messengers ? 

Some interpreters try to avoid the difficulty arising from 
St. Matthew’s words about the ass and the colt, by suggesting 
that Our Lord rode on the ass while the sucking colt trotted 
along by its mother, and thus practically under the rider! 
Needless to say this puerile suggestion is negatived by 
Mark and Luke, who make Our Saviour ride on the colt. 

Origen (Tom. x. In Joan.) ironically asks whether the 
length of the journey made both beasts necessary ! 

If we turn to the passage in Zacharias, we see that the 
peculiar form of the prophecy is simply due to the Hebrew 
poetic parallelism :— 

“He is poor and riding upon an ass 
And upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” 

How strange it is that a Hebrew like Levi, the son” of 
Alpheus, should have been so absorbed in the fulfilment 
of the prophecy as to overlook the simple parallelism and 
feel bound to introduce both the ass and the colt ! 

Matthew w. 8-9.—The procession is formed amid acclama- 
tions, which are variously given by all three Synoptists, 
as was only natural, since various acclamations would be 
heard from the huge assembly. 

Matthew w. 10-11—Was the crowd so great that the 
bystanders could not see the central figure of the pro- 
cession? Or are we to gather that this was His first entry 
into Jerusalem, and that He was unknown by sight to its 
inhabitants ? If we only had the Synoptic Gospels we 
should, perhaps, feel compelled to allow but one year to 
Our Lord’s public life, and we should, perhaps, have to 
regard Him as a prophet who was partially successful in the 
North, but when He came up—as we should say—from the 
provinces to the capital, was immediately seized and put 
to death as an instigator of sedition. 
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Matthew w. 12-17.—The Cleansing of the Temple.—It affords 
food for wonderment that the Evangelist, who never else- 
where lets slip an opportunity of showing how Our Lord 
fulfilled the various Messianic prophecies, should have failed 
to quote here the words of Malachi 3'° :— 

“* Behold I send my Angel, and he shall prepare the way before my face. 
And presently the Lord, whom you seek, and the Angel of the testament, 
whom you desire, shall come to his temple. Behold he cometh, saith the 
Lord of hosts: 2 And who shall be able to think of the day of his coming ? 
and who shall stand to see him ? for he is like a refining fire, and like the 
fuller’s herb: 3 And he shall sit refining and cleansing the silver, and he 
shall purify the sons of Levi, and shall refine them as gold, and as silver, and 
they shall offer sacrifices to the Lord in justice.” 

It is here that St. Mark departs from St. Matthew, and 
shows how unjustly St. Augustine described him as 
‘* Abbreviator Matthaei;” for Mark merely says that He 
‘* viewed all things round about” and retired to Bethany ; 
and he makes no mention of the conflict with the chief 
priests and scribes given by Matthew. 


Matthew w. I7-22.—The Curse upon the Fig Tree is referred 
by Matthew to the morrow after His triumphal entry 
into the Holy City, and the fig tree is described as withering 
away before their astonished eyes. Mark, however, maps 
out the incident most carefully. According to him (and by 
him we must understand St. Peter) Our Lord cursed the fig 
tree on the Monday morning as He was returning to the 
temple, which He then entered and cleansed, and when He, 
in consequence, came in conflict with the Scribes. He 
then returned to Bethany, presumably when darkness had 
set in; and on the Tuesday morning as they set their faces 
once more towards the city, the disciples noticed the withered 
state of the fig tree, and Peter burst forth into his ex- 
clamation, which we feel again stamps the narrative as that 
of an eye-witness. 


In both Gospels Our Lord takes occasion to insist on the 
need of faith and on its immense power ; but Mark, some- 
what inconsequentially, inserts verse vv. 25-26, which betrays 
the peculiar cachet of the Sermon on the Mount. They then 
enter the temple for the third time according to Mark, 
the second according to Matthew—on Tuesday according to 
the former, on Monday according to the latter. The chief 
priests intervene and demand by what authority He does 
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these things, and Our Lord reduces them to silence with an 
argumentum ad hominem. 

We may only indicate here the two main problems 
arising from the above analysis :—(1) How can we reconcile 
the statements of St. Matthew about the ass and the foal 
with his character as an inspired writer? (2) How can we 
harmonise the apparent conflict between the two writers 
as to the precise day on which Our Saviour drove the 
buyers and sellers out of the temple? Is it an answer to 
say, as some harmonisers do, that on two successive days 
He drove them out and that then on the third day the 
authorities intervened ? We feel that this does not save 
the situation, since St. Mark ought in that hypothesis to have 
said so in v. 1l. Besides, if such minute harmonisation 
is needful, how shall we harmonise the two distinct and 
conflicting accounts of the curse upon the fig tree? We 
have all felt at times irritated by this tendency to harmonise, 
and have felt, too, that it was artificial and really little more 
than special pleading. 

If we turn to Origen (Tom. x. in Joan.) we find that this 
great exegete never dreamed of such methods of interpreta- 
tion. He puts side by side the four accounts given by the 
Evangelists, and concludes: “ Itaque meum est judicium 
minime ostendi posse apparentem dissonantiam consonam 
existere his qui in hisce rebus nihil praeter historiam ad- 
mittunt.” In other words, he says that the Evangelists 
cannot be harmonised, and that if we would interpret them 
aright we must have recourse, as he always does, to the 
symbolical meaning of their words. 

We may now take St. Luke’s account and compare it 
with that furnished by the two former Evangelists. 


St. Luke, xiz. 


“29 And it came to pass, when he was come nigh to Bethphage and Bethania 
unto the mount called Olivet, he sent two of his disciples, 30 Saying: Go 
into the town which is over against you, at your entering into which, you 
shall find the colt of an ass tied, on which no man ever hath sitten: loose 
him, and bring him hither. 31 And if any man shall ask you: Why do you 
loose him ¢ you shall say thus unto him: Because the Lord hath need of 
his service. 32 And they that were sent went their way, and found the colt 
standing, as he had said unto them. 33 And as they were loosing the colt, 
the owners thereof said to them : Why loose you the colt ¢ 34 But they said : 
Because the Lord hath need of him. 35 And they brought him to Jesus. 
And casting their garments on the colt, they set Jesus thereon. 36 And as 
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he went, they spread their clothes underneath in the way. 37 And when 
he was now coming near the descent of Mount Olivet, the whole multitude 
of his disciples began with joy to praise God with a loud voice, for all the 
mighty works they had seen, 38 Saying: Blessed be the king who cometh 
in the name of the Lord, peace in heaven, and glory on high. 39 And some 
of the Pharisees from amongst the multitude said to him: Master, rebuke 
thy disciples. 40 To whom he said: I say to you, that if these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out. 41 And when he drew near, séeing the 
city, he wept over it, saying: 42 If thou also hadst known, and that in 
this thy day, the things that are to thy peace ; but now they are hidden from 
thy eyes. 43 For the days shall come upon thee: and thy enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and straiten thee on every 
side, 44 And beat thee flat to the ground, and thy children who are in thee : 
and they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone: because thou hast 
not known the time of thy visitation. 45 And entering into the temple, he 
began to cast out them that sold therein and them that bought, 46 Saying 
to them : It is written : My house is the house of prayer. But you have made 
it a den of thieves. 47 And he was teaching daily in the temple. And the 
chief priests and the scribes and the rulers of the people sought to destroy 
him: 48 And they found not what to do to him. For all the people were 
very attentive to hear him. 
rn. 

“ And it came to pass that on one of the days, as he was teaching the people 
in the temple and preaching the gospel, the chief priests and the scribes with 
the ancients met together, 2 And spoke to him, saying: Tell us, by what 
authority dost thou do these things? or, Who is he that hath given thee 
this authority? 3 And Jesus answering, said to them: I will also ask you 
one thing. Answer me: 4 The baptism of John was it from heaven, or of 
men? 5 But they thought within themselves, saying : If we shall say, From 
heaven : he will say : Why then did you not believe him? 6 But if we say, 
Of men, the whole people will stone us: for they are persuaded that John 
was a prophet. 7 And they answered that they knew not whence it was. 
8 And Jesus said to them: Neither do I tell you by what authority I do 
these things.” 


There is little to remark save that he shows a striking 
agreement with Mark, rather than with Matthew, regarding 
the colt and the procession. Y. 36.—He omits all mention of 
the branches. Y¥. 38—He puts into the mouths of the 
people words which recall the words of the Angels who 
appeared to the shepherds. V. 39.—The Pharisees are 
present even before He quits Mount Olivet, and their words 
of reproof are practically the same as those which Matthew 
puts into the mouth of the chief priests and scribes in the 
temple. The answer He gives is, however, different. 

W. 41-44.—As the temple and the city burst into view, 
Our Lord laments over the chosen city, which had not 
known the time of its visitation. This last expression 
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would indicate previous visits to the Holy City and should 
be contrasted with Matthew, vv. 10-11. 

Vv. 45-47.—Like Matthew he puts the cleansing of the 
temple on the occasion of Our Lord’s first entry, but, 
almost as though aware of the discrepancy between the 
two former accounts, he is careful to refer the dispute about 
authority to “one of the days.” 

The Synoptic account has furnished us with problems 
in plenty, but the most difficult of all face us when we 
compare St. John’s account of the incident with theirs :— 


St. John, wi. 

13 And the pasch of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem- 
14 And he found in the temple them that sold oxen and sheep and doves 
and the changers of money sitting. 15 And when he had made as it were a 
scourge of little cords, he drove them all out of the temple, the sheep also 
and the oxen, and the money of the changers he poured out, and the tables 
he overthrew. 16 And to them that sold doves he said: Take these things 
hence, and make not the house of my father a house of traffic. 17 And his 
disciples remembered that it was written: The zeal of thy house hath eaten 
meup. 18 The Jews therefore answered, and said to him : What sign dost thou 
show unto us, seeing thou dost these things? Jesus answered and said to 
them : Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raiseitup. 20 The Jews 
then said: Six and forty years was this temple in building, and wilt thou 
raise it up in three days? 21 But he spoke of the temple of his body. 
22 When therefore he was risen again from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he had said this, and they believed the scripture, and the word that Jesus 
had said. 23 Now when he was at Jerusalem at the pasch, upon the festival 
day, many believed in his name, seeing his signs which he did. 24 But 
Jesus did not trust himself unto them, for that he knew all men, 25 And 
because he needed not that any should give testimony of man: for he knew 
what was in man. 


Whatever discrepancies have appeared in the accounts 
of the Synoptists, these latter, at least, all agreed in putting 
the cleansing of the temple on the occasion of Our Lord’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem at the opening of the last 
week of His life, whether they refer it to Sunday or Monday. 
Here, however, we are staggered to find St. John, seemingly 
well acquainted with his predecessors’ accounts, putting 
this event at the opening of Our Lord’s ministry, and detach- 
ing it altogether from His last triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. Moreover, when we analyse his account we find 
that it has, though in a different way, the same eye-witness 
character as we have already indicated in St. Mark. 

V. 13.—The First Pasch of Our Lord’s Public Life, and his First 
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Appearance in Jerusalem.—There is no hint of any crowd 
accompanying Him. 

V.14.—The nature of their trafficking is indicated, 
and is just what we should expect—viz., sheep and oxen, 
the requisites for the temple sacrifices. The doves alone 
had been mentioned by the Synoptists. 

W. 15-16.—The picture is vividly drawn, and its details 
so true to life that we feel that the writer is recalling a scene 
which had made a deep impression on him ; then note the 
money-changers who are described as “ sitting,’ just as 
they are now to be seen in the bazaars in Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem. Note, too, how the natural order is followed 
in the account of their expulsion. The men (*dvtas) went 
first, the sheep, which timidly fled, went next, but the 
lumbering oxen were not so agile ; He first poured out the 
money from the tills and then upset the tables. The doves 
alone remained, for they were in cages, so He called the 
shrinking owners back and made them carry them out, 
cages and all. 

.16.—We miss the familiar quotation given uniformly 
by the Synoptics: ‘‘ My house shall be called the house of 
prayer (Mark : to all nations), but you have made it a den 
of thieves,” and instead of it we find: “ and make not the 
house of My Father a house of traffic.” 

Vv. 17.—St. John, after his usual manner, adds his own 
comment, and then (v. 18) gives the Jews’ question: 
“* What sign dost thou give ?”’ We must note his use of 
the term “Jews” so different from the Synoptics’ ex- 
pressions and so significative of the late date of the Fourth 
Gospel, when the temple had fallen and the nation had 
been dispersed. 

But it is their question which is of the greatest interest to 
us here: “ What sign dost thou show us seeing thou 
dost these things?” They realised that His act was a 
claim to the Messianic character. They saw it in the light 
of the passage of Malachi quoted above, and, perhaps, 
especially in the light of Zach. 14”. 

“And every caldron in Jerusalem and Juda shall be sanctified to the 
Lord of hosts: and all that sacrifice shall come, and take of them, and shall 


seethe in them : and the merchant shall be no more in the house of the Lord 
of hosts in that day.” 


They, therefore, demanded proof of His claim to be the 
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Messias, since He so acted, but they failed to see that His 
act was itself its own guarantee, and was, as Origen’ 
remarks, a veritable miracle, indeed, according to St. Jerome,’ 
one of His greatest. Our Lord answers as He did on 
another occasion by giving them no sign but that of His 
Resurrection: “‘ Destroy this temple and in three days I 
will raise it up.’ And as the Evangelist adds: ‘‘ He spoke 
of the Temple of His body.” 

St. John concludes by referring (v. 23) to the many 
miracles He performed during the course of the feast. 
This should be compared with St. Matthew, v. 14. 

The foregoing brief analysis will enable us to estimate 
the difficulty of the problems arising from a comparison of 
the four accounts. 

First of all, did the incident take place once or 
twice or even three times? It should be borne in 
mind that if we feel compelled to harmonise the Gospel 
narratives in one particular we are bound to do so in all. 
But, as we have seen, it is impossible to harmonise the 
discrepancies between St. Matthew’s and St. Mark’s accounts 
of the fig tree which Our Lord cursed. 

Can we say that St. John, writing with the Synoptic 
narratives before him, deliberately corrected them ? 
Perhaps he did so in certain passages which do not concern 
us here; but can we say that he here makes so large and 
radical a correction as would be involved by the tacit 
declaration that they had made a mistake in putting the 
cleansing of the temple at the end of the ministry instead 
of at the beginning? Is it not a safer and indeed a more 
just view that St. John’s corrections are rather of a supple- 
mentary character, that he fills up their gaps rather than 
readjusts their facts ? 

But can we maintain, as, according to the last hypothesis, 
we should apparently be bound to do, that the cleansing 
of the temple took place both at the beginning and at the 
end of the ministry ? This is the general solution offered ; 
but it is, at least, remarkable that such a solution never 
seems to have occurred to Origen, who brings out in some- 
what startling fashion the inconsistencies of the four 
accounts. 


Moreover, is it certain that the Synoptic accounts are to 
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be referred to the end of the ministry? We have seen 
one passage in St. Matthew which made it probable that 
the Evangelist regarded this visit to Jerusalem as Our 
Lord’s first (v. 10.) But Our Lord’s treatment of the 
authorities who intervene is hardly consistent with the view 
that He had never come into contact with them before. 
Would He have repelled them as He did if He had not 
already proved how hardened they were? (v. 24.) 

And on the other hand, St. Mark and St. Luke clearly refer 
the event to the closing week of Our Lord’s life. Is it 
possible to maintain that since the Synoptists viewed 
Our Lord’s ministry as comprised within the space of one 
year, they were compelled to assign to His one and only 
visit to Jerusalem the miraculous cleansing of the temple ? 
While, on the other hand, St. John, knowing that His 
ministry occupied three and a half years, readjusted their 
order and put the cleansing of the temple in its proper 
place—viz., at the beginning of the ministry ? 

In the first place, the view that the Synoptics really held 
that the ministry all fell within one year is a somewhat 
precarious one, and is, perhaps, too readily taken for granted. 
They certainly imply more than one visit to Jerusalem, as 
we have already seen in analysing St. Luke’s narrative: 
cf. St. Luke 13°” 

In the second place, we must grant that St. John is most 
precise in his statement that this event took place at the 
opening of the ministry. He seems to be anxious not merely 
to give us a scheme of feasts which are apparently intended 
to map out the chronology of Our Lord’s public life—¢j. 
2%, 5', 6‘, 7°, 10”, 12"—but in the earlier portion of his 
Gospel he carefully indicates the order of events, cp. 1”, 
1*, 1*, 2". No one can deny, then, that St. John meant 
to place the cleansing of the temple at this early period, 
but it is not so clear that it actually belongs to this period, 
even as narrated by St. John. 

In the first place, we must allow that Our Lord’s answer 
to the Jews’ demand for a sign was little else than a 
challenge. “ Destroy this temple!” It was a shock to 
all their prejudices; it was what a theologian would call 
‘“‘male sonans.” Can we believe that Our Lord would so 
act at the outset of His ministry? Nay, the very act of 
driving out the buyers and sellers was what worldly 
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prudence would term rash. It would inevitably provoke 
irritation ; it is hard to see how it could do good. But 
put it, as the Synoptists do, at the end of the ministry, 
when their hearts are proved to have been hardened, and it 
falls into its place. Again, it is surely noteworthy that Our 
Lord’s answer to the Jews: “ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up,” constitutes the very charge 
which, according to the Synoptics, was brought against 
Him :— 

“ And they found not, whereas many false witnesses hadcome in. And 
last of all there came two false witnesses; and they said: This man said, 
] am able to destroy the temple of God, and after three days to rebuild it.” ? 
and in St. Mark :— 

“ And some rising up, bore false witness against him, saying: We heard 
him say, I will destroy this temple made with hands, and within three days 
I will build another not made with hands. And their witness did not agree.” ” 
Might we not contend that precisely because Our Lord 
had said those words during that very week, they were 
brought forward by His accusers? It might, of course, 
be urged that the fact that this witness was not brought at 
once, and was said to be conflicting, is a proof that it had 
not been spoken recently but in the early period of the 
ministry. 

We have already drawn attention to the fact that in so 
visiting and cleansing His temple Our Lord was laying claim 
to the Messianic rdle. 

Is it allowable to think that St. John realised this so clearly 
that, for the sake of his own plan, he put it at the outset of 
the ministry ? It is true that St. John has a careful system 
of chronological dating, and that he regards the ministry 
as extended over the space of three years and a half, and we 
feel that we should be sinning against any adequate con- 
ception of inspiration if we regarded such notes of time as 
imaginary or as intended for the sake of a purely sub- 
jective scheme. But are we, therefore, bound to regard 
every event which finds a place in a definite portion of St. 
John’s chronological scheme as necessarily belonging 
precisely to that period? It cannot be denied that the 
whole tone of the incidents as narrated in St. John is re- 
dolent of the last days and of the imminent Passion and 
Resurrection. If it be in any sense chronological, it should 
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surely contain teaching proportioned to the period in which 
it is inserted. Can we even pretend that it does so ? 

It suited St. John’s plan, since it was an “ Epiphany ” of 
Our Lord which fell in with the miracle at Cana, and 
which was most suitable as perfectly fulfilling a prophecy 
which referred to the advent of the Messias. 

But if we gauge its suitability to this portion of the 
narrative by its style and its teaching, we find it hard to 
harmonise it with the discourse to Nicodemus which 
immediately follows, or with that to the Samaritan woman 
in the tenth chapter. 

We have indicated certain problems which have to be 
faced. Our position is that of St. Anselm: “ fides quaerens 
intellectum,”’ and we are bound to defend, on the lines of 
reason, what our faith teaches. The Evangelists are, of 
course, inspired ; but it should be borne in mind that though 
the fact of inspiration has been defined, not so its nature. 
Its extent, too, has been defined—viz., it is exclusive of 
error in any part of God’s Word. But whatis error? The 
Bible contains God’s manifestation of Himself to us men, 
and that is the sole raison détre of its various parts; the 
framework is for the picture and it fits it, but because the 
portrait is revealed it does not follow that the frame is so. 
But the various writers were inspired in their choice of 
the frame? Yes, but can that mean that the frame was 
therefore in itself objectively true? Is it not quite suffi- 
cient to say that their inspiration merely guaranteed the 
fitness of the vehicle for the lessons it had to convey? Is 
it too much to say that the instance of the fig tree given 
above necessitates some such solution? Both writers 
cannot in this instance have furnished us facts which were 
objectively true. The substance is there but the details——? 

How then are we to gauge the value of the framework 
supplied us by each writer? By a study of his literary 
character. The foregoing analysis has turned on a ques- 
tion of historical exactitude, and we have found that the 
Evangelists could not be clearly harmonised. Are we to 
give up the history as clearly unmanageable? Origen did 
so. Are we to deny all objectivity to certain statements 
of the Evangelists? Loisy did so. Neither method can 
be followed. Truth to tell, we are apt to forget that the 
Evangelists were men writing for men, albeit they were 
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inspired in so doing. We, by a kind of instinct, identify 
inspiration with infallibility. Yet what ground have we 
forso doing ? Again, we take them all four as historians, and 
then are amazed if their varying presentments of facts will 
not tally. Yet it is a commonplace that history is not 
confined to one species. We discount certain historians 
because we have found that they, wilfully or otherwise, 
distort facts; but, putting such untrustworthy historians 
aside, we are, of course, perfectly well aware that even 
recognised historians differ in their methods and are governed 
not merely in their choice of facts, but in their presentment 
of them by the object they have in view. Both Ainsworth 
and J. 8. Brewer have written on the times of Henry VIII., 
yet who would accuse the former of mistakes because he 
does not tally with the latter? Who, again, would ques- 
tion the accuracy of Brewer because he has not packed 
between his covers every item to be found in the State 
Papers ? 

Now, why should we treat the Evangelists differently ? 
Why should we not interpret their presentment of facts by 
the end for which they wrote, by their known historical 
acumen or want of it, by the peculiar circumstances of 
time and place at which they wrote? This is what we 
mean by literary criticism. It means getting behind the 
scenes, so to speak, and transplanting ourselves into the 
writer's own milieu and so interpreting him from his own 
standpoint—the only fair one. It is here that tradition is 
so invaluable. What a fund of information is furnished 
us in the fragmentary descriptions of the Evangelists 
which have been preserved to us by early writers! Is it 
too much to say that the expressions “ Marcus, interpres 
Petri,” ‘‘ Lucas, sectator Pauli,” are veritable keys to any 
real understanding of their writings? Papias’ remarks 
about St. Matthew and St. Mark are familiar, yet how little 
they are applied. Clement of Alexandria has left us a well- 
known statement about the composition of St. John’s Gospel, 
which should be a real guide to our interpretation of it. 
How often do we reflect that this Evangelist wrote about 
fifty years after the Ascension? And yet such a fact 
must bulk largely in any critical treatment of his Gospel. 

We are often apt to think such critical treatment of the 
Gospels modern, but it is really Patristic. We have only 
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got to look at Origen’s treatises to see how familiar it was 
to him. Nor need there be anything irreverent in it. The 
true spirit of criticism is beautifully expressed by St, 
Augustine when commenting on the difficult passage: 
“For Jesus Himself gave testimony that a prophet hath 
no honour in his own country ” (St. John, 4“). “ The Evan- 
gelist,” says the Saint, “saw better than I can, what he 
meant ; he who drank in the truth leaning on the Lord’s 
bosom, saw the truth better than I can. . . . Should 
he be mistaken and I right? Nay, if I be godly minded, 
let, me obediently hear what he hath said, that I may merit 
to think as he thought.” * 

Yet no one was more keenly alive to the discrepancies of 
the Evangelists than St. Augustine. Thus, when attempting 
to harmonise the various accounts of the mission of the 
twelve, he says : “ In this whole passage the Lord gave much 
advice to His disciples, but whether Matthew gives it in 
due order, or whether he merely gives his recollections of 
that order, is not clear.”’ And a little further on: “ So it is 
uncertain whether Matthew remembered that he had 
omitted something and made up the omission afterwards, 
or whether Mark anticipated the fact and so inserted it 
earlier.” These are wide principles ! 

Again, he answers to Faustus, who had brought up these 
same discrepancies: ‘ When you read two historians who 
handle the same material, do you say that one of them, or 
even both of them, are deceivers or at least misled, if one 
says what another omitted, or if one puts briefly but sub- 
stantially what the other deals with minutely and giving 
not merely the fact but its details ?”’? 

It is certainly wonderful to note how the Saint never hid 
these discrepancies from his audience when preaching. 
Thus at Easter-time he lays before them the apparently 
conflicting accounts of the Resurrection, and then adds: 
“ Since the Lord Jesus did many things, all four Evangelists 
did not narrate them all, but one gave one, another another. 
What was done was to be done then, what was written is 
to be read now. But to show that the four Evangelists 
did not contradict one another in what one gave and another 


? Homil. xvi. in Joan, De Cons. Ev. ii. xxx. 70. 
* Contra Faustum, xxxiii. 7. 
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omitted touching the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, 
would be a very heavy task . . . and if I were to 
attempt to show it you and were to treat of it before the 
people, you would be overcome with weariness long before 
you had arrived at an understanding of the truth. But I 
know your faith . . . and that you are so sure of the 
truthfulness of the Evangelists that you do not need any 
such exposition from me. He who knows how to defend 
these truths is more learned, but has not therefore deeper 
faith. He has the faith and he has also the power of 
defending it. Another has not got the same power or learn- 
ing which shall enable him to defend the faith, yet he has 
the faithh Men who know how to defend the faith are 
needful, not, however, for the true believers, but for those 
who are weak in faith.” ? 
F. Huan Pops, O.P. 
- Sermo CCXL, alias De Tempore, 139. 














Our Rational Deqeneracy and a For- 
gotten Matrimonial Impediment. 


I. 

SoctaL and economic reformers consider that the low 
marriage rate prevailing in our country at present is one 
of the most ominous signs of our national decay. The 
small number of marriages, coupled with an abnormal 
emigration, will, we are told, more effectually extirpate 
the native stock and give a foothold to the undesirable 
alien than the plantations of the Penal Days. And on 
all sides we see plenty of evidence of the operation of this 
economic law. 

But it will, no doubt, be in the recollection of many 
that the poverty and misery of the country, forty or fifty 
years ago, were freely ascribed by these same reformers, 
especially if they were of an unsympathetic cast of mind, 
to a diametrically opposite cause—viz., an unprecedently 
large number of marriages. However, there is only an 
apparent contradiction between the two explanations, 
for the retrogade condition of the nation was formerly, 
and is still, to some extent, due to the superfluity of un- 
desirable marriages. We have, it is true, far too few 
marriages, generally speaking, and so it is that our popula- 
tion is being depleted; but we have too many marriages 
of an uneconomic type, and so it is that .“hat population 
we have is, to such a considerable extent, debilitated and 
demoralised. 

Now, the marriage laws of the Catholic Church are 
designed not only to protect the rights of the individual, 
but also, and in a primary degree, to secure the well-being 
of the community and of the race. And their beneficent 
influence in this respect has to be admitted even by non- 
Catholics, and requires no better demonstration than the 
intelligence as well as the splendid physical proportions 
that were at one time the pride and glory of the Irish race. 
There can be no doubt that our marriage laws and their 
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careful administration have been effectual in saving our 
people from all the worst abuses of married life that obtain 
elsewhere. 

And it must be a matter of the greatest interest to the 
pastor to consider how far he is bound, or at least warranted 
in enhancing their usefulness, by discouraging certain 
alliances that bode no good to the future of the community 
and are primé facie objectionable, though they are not 
absolutely barred by any of the canonical impediments. 
He must be often seriously exercised as to whether he is 
justified in vetoing some marriages which, though not 
embraced explicitly in any impediment of the Matrimony 
Tract, are sure, as far as human judgment can go, to lead 
to a progeny enfeebled either in body or mind, or in some 
other way hopelessly handicapped in the race of life, from 
a material or a spiritual point of view. I believe that the 
impediment technically known as Ecclesia Vetitum (the 
prohibition of the Church)—which, I am afraid, gets too 
little space in our handbooks and too little elucidation in 
our class halls—is meant to comprise just such cases. 

I shall consider three classes of marriages that I think 
may be brought under this impediment, not for the purpose 
of exhaustively discussing its provisions, but of focusing 
attention on some cases that are of special importance 
to one having in view the necessity and practicability of 
the priest’s interference. 


Il. 

Outside the cases of Consanguinity, Age and other 
impediments that are explicitly recognised in the Matrimony 
Treatise, three classes of unions seem peculiarly detrimental 
to the existence of a strong, vigorous and intelligent race— 
viz., the marriages of those whose blood is tainted with a 
hereditary disease, of those in whose families insanity 
prevails, and of the very poor and destitute—+.e., the 
submerged tenth in our cities and large towns. 

The principal physical disease of the parents that 
arouses the pastor’s misgivings and solicitude for the 
prospective children, is, no doubt, consumption, because 
its presence is so easily detected and its ravages are so 
widespread in the country. Whatever may be said for 


+ Trish THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY. Vol. i., p. 36. 
an 
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the view that consumption is not hereditary, in the sense 
that people are not born with the germs of the disease already 
in the system, there seems to be no doubt that the children 
of consumptives are specially susceptible to contagion. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with the intimate domestic 
relations necessarily existing between parents and their 
children, renders the infection of the latter a matter of 
practical certainty; so that in regard to the immediate 
descendants of consumptives, at any rate, whether the 
disease is or is not hereditary, is a purely academic question, 
Of course if both parents are tubercular or have a tendency 
to it, the case is still more deplorable, and the prospects 
of immunity for the children are reduced to a minimum. 
The percentage of enfeebled children likely to arise from 
the marriage of consumptives is, at least, as large as from 
that of blood relations, and yet it is certain that marriages 
of the former class are not nearly so sedulously guarded 
against. 

In the case of the insane, public opinion is very much 
alive to the probability that the malady will reappear in 
the children or even grandchildren of the affected parties ; 
any mental instability or aberration, even though it be 
only temporary, is at once set down to the fact that there 
is insanity in the family. But though public opinion is 
sufficiently educated as to the genesis of the evil, it is lament- 
ably at fault in putting a stop to it. Persons even who 
have been in lunatic asylums, or their children, provided 
they are otherwise eligible, seem to be under little special 
disability in getting partners. And yet, considering her 
maternal tenderness and solicitude for the child, even while 
it is yet unborn, the Church and her representatives must 
be filled with anxiety as to the fate of the children of such 
malriages. 

The third class of undesirable unions that I would call 
attention to, is the union of those who have made no pro- 
vision whatever and have no prospects for the decent 
and reputable upbringing of their offspring. Thanks to 
the improved housing accommodation in country places, 
and the very marked increase of self-respect consequent 
on it, such marriages would now be mostly confined to 
cities and large towns. But in these congested areas 
there_is always a certain percentage the issue of whose 
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marriages are bound to be weak and stunted in body 
for want of food, in mind for want of education, and in soul 
for want of a Christian training—a generation doomed 
(as every priest knows) before their birth to misery, sin, 
and demoralisation, owing to the vice and squalor of their 
surroundings. Just as the almost inevitable outcome of 
a mixed marriage is a family without any religion, so 
experience bears out the statement that there are many 
in the purlieus of our cities from whose marriages families 
will arise that will have little religion and less morality. 

This third class of cases differs from the other two in 
this, that the objection to marriage is largely within the 
power of the parties themselves to remove. For the 
inability of the parents to provide their families with a 
competence—with moderate comfort—often arises from 
drunkenness and laziness, rather than from dearth of 
employment ; and the deferring of the marriages of such 
people would, in addition to giving the children a chance, 
supply a much-needed incentive to industry and thrift. 

The havoc that the marriages of the three classes I 
have enumerated work with our national life is beyond all 
doubt, but the attempt to allocate responsibility for it is 
not so easy. And the question arises: How far are the 
contracting parties to such marriages answerable for the 
evils that flow from them? And how far does the blame 
lie at the door of the priest who may have sanctioned them 
or assisted at their celebration ? 


II. 


Now, abstracting from the subjective impression in 
the minds of the persons getting married, it would seem 
that they are always guilty of a sin against their prospective 
children in such circumstances. Because all hold, and, 
indeed, it is an evident dictate of reason, that parents 
grossly neglecting the welfare of their children before or 
after birth are guilty of grievous sin. It may not be easy 
to determine whether this sin is opposed to the virtue of 
piety merely or the virtue of justice also, but it is certainly a 
violation of one of them, and, moreover, of the more exalted 
Virtue of charity, and if the neglect be in spiritual matters, of 
religion as well. If this be so, how can anyone con- 
scientiously contract marriage in circumstances that render 
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the rearing of any children he may have in misery and destitu- 
tion almost a certainty? If we have no prospect of being 
able to discharge a most sacred duty towards another, 
surely it is wrong to freely undertake the performance 
of that duty. Again, how can those who are organically 
unsound, or whose mental equilibrium is not assured, be 
so callous—so little alive to the claims of nature—as to put 
themselves in the probable danger of having a family 
diseased and anzemic in body or mind ? 

If the intention of physically educating the possible 
offspring is essential to a valid matrimonial contract,’ 
surely it is necessary for its lawfulness that there should be 
some reasonable anticipation that this pious intention 
would materialise. 

But in addition to the wrong done the children themselves, 
the injustice to society cannot be lost sight of, for many of 
the children of these marriages become a charge on the 
contributions of the public, voluntarily or compulsorily 
given, in workhouses, asylums, sanatoria, &c. In the 
case of voluntary charity, the parents inflict a hardship 
on those who are in no way responsible for their own 
dependent condition, and who would otherwise be the 
beneficiaries ; while in the second case a positive injustice 
is done to the ratepayers. 

Very often, of course, persons about to contract marriage 
will be excused from these obligations by ignorance and 
inadvertence; but obviously the same cannot be said 
for the pastor who so closely co-operates with them, and 
who is entrusted both by the Church and the State with 
the duty of safeguarding society from the consequences 
of these ill-advised alliances. Many cases, no doubt, will 
occur where special circumstances will justify or compel 
the priest to give a tardy and grudging assent; but it is 
none the less true, generally speaking, that even by the 
natural law he is bound to veto such marriages. Just as 
their parents can interfere’ in the interests of the parties 
themselves and of the other members of the family, so 
the prospects of the children and the interests of the com- 
munity at large must be ever a guiding consideration with 


* Lehmkuhl, Theol, Moralis II., p. 488 ; Casus I1., n. 872. 
* St. Alphonsus, n. 335. 
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the pastor when he is approached by persons about to 
get married. This assertion will not appear too strong to 
anyone who bears in mind that sexual relations outside 
matrimony are forbidden because they would open a door 
to the evasion of the duties of the married state, chief of 
which is, of course, the suitable equipment of children for 
the battle of life. 


IV. 


But it may be objected that if these marriages are so 
prolific of bad results the Church would have taken up 
arms against such a sea of evils. 

My reply is that the Church has done so in the impedi- 
ment known as Ecclesie Vetitum, which puts it within 
the discretion of the parish priest’ or bishop to prohibit a 
particular marriage that he thinks open to exception on 
any of the following grounds, according to Lehmkuhl’: 
scandal, the public loss, serious discord, suspicion 
of a diriment impediment or the right of a_ third 
party, &c. 

And surely two of these—viz., the public good, and 
the interests of third parties—are compromised to a re- 
markable degree by the marriages of which I have spoken. 

Remembering the particular interest that she has always 
taken in the little ones of her flock, and her very detailed 
prohibition of anything that would be derogatory to the 
marriage contract, or that would lessen our sentiments 
of respect for it, it is antecedently quite improbable that 
the Church would have done nothing to stem the 
tide of evils that flow from these unions; and I do 
not know of any other impediment that would meet 
such cases. 

It may be objected that if the Church considered the 
disabilities that I have tried to outline as impediments, 
she would have mentioned them and defined their scope 
expressly, and that not merely as prohibitive but as 
diriment. But it is necessary to remember that Church 
legislation is not only definite and detailed, but has also a 
great elasticity and adaptability to particular circumstances. 
And these are cases where, above all others, the personal 


 Noldin IT., n. 559. * Vol. IL, n. 714. 
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factor’ and the various circumstances must be taken into 
account ; the dividing line between objectionable marriages 
and the reverse is not always clearly defined, and so the 
Church wisely commits the matter to the discretion of 
the local superior. He can form a sound judgment as to 
the character, position and prospects of the parties, from 
data that would be too intangible to be set down in the 
formal, precise terms of a law. The greatest delicacy 
and tact are required in such cases; and it is important 
that the superior, in his decision, should not be hampered 
by any restrictions. For the same reason, the annulling 
of these marriages would be obviously inconvenient. 

It may be objected, too, that the curtailment of the 
opportunities to marry in these cases would eventuate 
in an increase of vice, for the time being at any rate; but 
is not this true in a greater or less degree of all the impedi- 
ments ? And, moreover, it may be retorted that people 
in the third category, at least, are often tempted to sin 
by the facility of subsequent marriage. 

The procedure to be adopted in the cases I have referred 
to would probably be this: the parish priest, in circum- 
stances where the unfitness, under any of the three heads, 
was pronounced, would refuse his sanction until he had 
consulted the bishop, who, in the exercise of his discretion, 
would prohibit or defer the marriage. In many cases, 
no doubt, the bishop may feel compelled to give a reluctant 
consent ; but the mere fact of having to refer the matter to 
him, and having to await his decision, would, itself, cause a 
great diminution in the number of these undesirable alliances. 

Nor let it be said that it would be impracticable for the 
parish priest to ascertain the existence of these impediments; 
for like all the other impediments, and perhaps more than 
many of them, he may disregard them if they do not 
certainly exist ; and besides they come more easily within 
— than some of the others with which he has 
to deal. 


‘In the case of consumptives, for instance, it should be taken into con- 
sideration whether they are intelligent enough, or are otherwise in a position 
to take any steps to save the children from infection. 

* If the compulsory notification of phthisis, recently mooted by Sir Charles 
Cameron and others, were adopted, any force there is in this objection would 
be greatly diminished. 
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A more extended application of this impediment— 
Ecclesize Vetitum—in the directions I have indicated, 
if it would not check the dwindling of our population, 
would, I believe, do something to raise up a generation— 
virile and intelligent—that would be helpful instead of a 
burden to their fellows, that would be the envy of the nations 
and the pride of the Irish Church, so largely responsible 
for their spiritual and intellectual upbringing. 


DAvID BARRY. 











Che “Grammar of Assent” and 
the Old Philosophy. 


JOUBERT speaks with complacency of those “ spirits, lovers 
of light, who, when they have an idea to put forth, brood 
long over it first, and wait patiently till it shines, as Buffon 
enjoined, when he defined genius to be the aptitude for 
patience ; spirits who know by experience that the driest 
matter and the dullest words hide within them the germ and 
spark of some brightness, like those fairy nuts in which were 
found diamonds if one broke the shell and was the right 
person; spirits who maintain that to see and exhibit things 
in beauty is to see and show things as in their essence they 
really are, and not as they exist for the eye of the careless, 
who do not look beyond the outside ; spirits hard to satisfy, 
because of a keen-sightedness in them, which makes them 
discern but too clearly both the models to be followed and 
those to be shunned ; spirits active though meditative, who 
cannot rest except in solid truths, and whom only beauty 
can make happy ; spirits far less concerned for glory than for 
perfection.” * 

This is surely a description of a lofty temper of mind ; 
and it would be difficult to find anyone among the writers 
of the nineteenth century, or indeed of any century, in 
whom it has a more exact and striking fulfilment than it 
has in Cardinal Newman. The Cardinal himself has 
written :— 

“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ;— 
They will condense within thy soul, 

And change to purpose strong.” 
And he has given us the motive of the severity with which 
he corrected all that he wrote: “I think I have never 
written for writing sake: but my one and single desire and 
aim has been to do what is so difficult—viz. to express 
clearly and exactly my meaning.” Newman’s mind was 


? Matthew Arnold’s Translation. 
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brimful of luminous and breathing thoughts, and he did 
not rest till he had given them luminous and breathing 
expression. Besides, since the appearance of his Apologia, 
the world has borne witness to the honesty and singleness 
of purpose which ever guided him in his religious inquiries, 
and to the marvellous intellectual power which he manifested 
in his long and arduous search after truth. The thousand 
claims upon his affections, the friendships, habits, customs, 
and associations of years, the consciousness of a wide and 
powerful influence for good, which in the case of many a man 
are an tpso facto confutation of reasonings tending to dis- 
turb them, did not avail in the least to avert his eye from 
the steadfast contemplation of the truth. He kept resolutely 
to his course, though he clearly foresaw that it would end 
in the surrender of all that he held dearest upon earth. 
He could not “ rest except in solid truths,” and was “ far 
less concerned for glory than for perfection.” 

These high qualities of mind we find faithfully imaged 
in his style, a style matchless for its power, beauty, and 
persuasiveness. I think the secret of the singular fascination 
of that incomparable style lies in the intense hold which 
Newman had upon the concrete realities of life. Facts 
were all in all to him, the touchstone of all his reasonings ; 
in the midst of his highest flights of speculation he kept 
his eye fixed upon the busy scene of life, and never suffered 
it to pass out of view. It is a favourite observation of 
his that an intellect which has been disciplined to the 
perfection of its powers will take a view of the objects of 
its contemplation analogous to that which the bodily senses 
present to us of the objects of the external world. “ They 
[the sciences] tell us what things are, only or principally by 
telling us their relations, or assigning predicates to subjects ; 
and therefore they never tell us all that can be said about a 
thing, even when they tell us something, nor do they bring 
it before us, as the senses do.”' ‘‘ When we think of him 
[man] in all these relations together, or as the subject at 
once of all the sciences I have named, then we may be said 
to reach unto and rest in the idea of man as an object or 
external fact, similar to that which the eye takes of his 
outward form.”* “An object of sense presents itself to 


' Idea of Univ., p. 46. * Ibid., p. 48. 
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our view as one whole, and not in its separate details: we 
take it in, recognize it, and discriminate it from other objects, 
all at once. Such too is the intellectual view we take of the 
momenta of proof for a concrete truth.”* In a word, the 
cultivated intellect, as Newman viewed it, will tend to 
contemplate its object as a thing and not as an abstraction. 
That such was the case in the instance of Newman himself 
must be evident to anyone who is at all familiar with his 
writings. All the truths upon which he fixed his attention 
seemed to take lodging in his mind in concrete form, and in 
this form they were presented to the world. He has said: 
“Tt will be our wisdom to avail ourselves of language, as 
far as it will go, but to aim mainly by means of it to 
stimulate, in those to whom we address ourselves, a mode 
of thinking and trains of thought similar to our own, leading 
them on by their own independent action.” ’ Whatever 
the subject he was discussing, Newman sought to create 
in the minds of his readers a frame of thought calculated 
to act as a concrete setting for the truth he was impressing 
upon them. Hence the copious use of illustration and the 
frequent repetition of the same idea in different words and 
under a different aspect. For this reason it has been said 
of him that when Newman had done with an argument 
there was nothing left for other minds to supply. As 
instances of the practical character of his reasonings and of 
the accuracy of his judgments upon men, their motives, 
principles, and prejudices, I will but refer to the policy 
which he urged upon the Catholics of Birmingham in the 
presence of a bitter persecution,’ and to his analysis of the 
workings of the English mind which determined his line of 
defence against the attack of Charles Kingsley. 

It is no wonder, then, that when a mind of such a peculiar 
cast set itself to delineate the philosophy which was the 
guiding principle of its activities, the result should have 
been something very different from the systems to which 
we are accustomed to apply the name of philosophy. The 
memorable work which Newman achieved in the Grammar 
of Assent entitles him to a position by the side of Plato as 
a philosopher with a pre-eminent gift of literary expression. 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 301. * Grammar of Assent, p. 309. 
® Present Position, Lect. ir. 
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But Newman had this supreme advantage over the Greek 
philosopher, that he made all his observations bear dis- 
tinctly on facts, and did not allow himself to be diverted 
from his chosen line by speculations which, whatever their 
plausibility or attractiveness, had no direct connection 
with the practical issues of life. His mind was set upon 
the concrete, and his philosophy is the philosophy of the 
concrete. 

Newman’s system being thus unique in conception and 
execution, it is interesting to inquire how it stands 
relatively to the old philosophy. Are Newman’s principles 
and inferences in the main in conflict with the traditional 
teaching, and have they a tendency to disparage arguments 
and conclusions which have been handed down since the 
time of St. Thomas as legitimate and certain? There are 
those who seem to give an affirmative answer to these 
questions, and to be jubilant at what they consider the 
overthrow of a narrowing and tyrannous system. The 
disciples of a rising school of philosophy have placed 
Newman on an eminence within their own frontiers and are 
proclaiming him as the prophet of a new era in philosophic 
thought. Perhaps he is; but, for myself, I utterly fail to 
see with what warrant his doctrines are made to cover the 
entire compass of the modern system. It seems to me that 
the subjective side of his philosophy is receiving undue 
emphasis at the present day, and is stretched beyond its 
proper limits. So much at least is certain: Newman 
was unequivocally and emphatically opposed to pure 
subjectivism, as might be shown by numerous passages in 
his works. Two quotations from the Grammar of Assent 
will be sufficient, I think, to establish this point. 

“The fact of the distinctness of the images, which are 
required for real assent, is no warrant for the existence of 
the objects which those images represent. A proposition, 
be it ever so keenly apprehended, may be true or may be 
false. If we simply put aside all inferential information, 
such as is derived from testimony, from general belief, from 
the concurrence of the senses, from common sense, or other- 
wise, we have no right to consider that we have apprehended 
a truth, merely because of the strength of our mental im- 
pression of it. . . . An image, with the characters of per- 
fect veracity and faithfulness, may be ever so distinct and 
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eloquent an object presented before the mind; . . . 
but, nevertheless, there may be no external reality in the 
case, corresponding to it, in spite of its impressiveness.” ! 

“* Especially have I found myself unequal to antecedent 
reasonings in the instance of a matter of fact. There are 
those, who, arguing @ priori, maintain, that, since ex- 
perience leads by syllogism only to probabilities, certitude 
is ever a mistake. There are others, who, while they deny 
this conclusion, grant the a priori principle assumed in 
the argument, and in consequence are obliged, in order to 
vindicate the certainty of our knowledge, to have recourse 
to the hypothesis of intuitions, intellectual forms, and the 
like, which belong to us by nature, and may be considered 
to elevate our experience into something more than it is 
in itself. Earnestly maintaining, as I would, with this 
latter school of philosophers, the certainty of knowledge, 
I think it enough to appeal to the common voice of 
mankind in proof of it. That is to be accounted a normal 
operation of our nature, which men in general do actually 
instance. That is a law of our minds, which is exemplified 
in action on a large scale, whether @ priori it ought to bea 
law or no.” ? 

However, my immediate concern in the present article 
is not with the modern philosophy. I wish to investigate 
whether there is any real antagonism between Newman’s 
teaching and Scholasticism. 

As regards any intention on the part of the Cardinal to 
assail the position of Scholastic Philosophy, his own words 
in the last chapter of the Apologia are a sufficient answer 
to this charge: “I consider that, gradually and in the 
course of ages, Catholic inquiry has taken certain definite 
shapes, and has thrown itself into the form of a science, 
with a method and phraseology of its own, under the in- 
tellectual handling of great minds, such as St. Athanasius, 
St. Augustine, and St. Thomas ; and I feel no temptation 
at all to break in pieces the great legacy of thought thus 
committed to us for these latter days.” Newman was 
fighting the liberalism and scepticism of his day ; there is 


* Grammar of Assent, pp. 80-1. 
* Ibid., pp. 343-4. These passages have to me a very different sound from 
the dicta of Descartes and Kant as these authors are commonly interpreted. 
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no evidence in his writings that his immediate quarrel was 
with the traditional philosophy. 

But though we are able to acquit Newman of any 
deliberate attempt to undermine Scholasticism, can we, on 
the other hand, pass an equally favourable judgment upon 
the tendency and drift of his philosophy, as he has actually 
drawn it out? I consider that here, too, we shall have to 
hand in a verdict of “not guilty.” His method, of course, 
is different from that of the Scholastics ; though even here 
there is no opposition : the two methods are simply distinct, 
not in conflict. But I am speaking here of Newman’s main 
doctrines, and I think it will be found on examination that 
where his teaching in its broad outlines is not a development 
or a new phase of Scholastic conclusions, it is a simple 
addition to them. In order to bring this out, I will take 
up three points of Newman’s teaching in which at first 
sight he would seem to offend palpably against Scholastic 
orthodoxy, viz. his Doctrine on Certitude, on Universals, 
and on the Illative Sense. 

According to the Scholastics, certitude is the “firm 
adhesion of the mind to a proposition as true without fear 
or hazard of mistake.” Newman says, “Certitude is the 
perception of a truth with the perception that it is a truth, 
or the consciousness of knowing ;”’* and he ascribes to it 
three conditions: “It follows on investigation and proof, 
it is accompanied by a specific sense of intellectual satis- 
faction and repose, and it is irreversible.” * The “ investiga- 
tion and proof” secures the mind against the “ hazard of 
mistake,” and the “ specific sense of intellectual satisfaction 
and repose ” eliminates the “fear.” Newman seems to lay 
down that certitude can belong only to the reflex act of 
the mind. However, hesays: “ Popularly no distinction 
is made between [assent and certitude] ; or rather, in religious 
teaching that is called certitude to which I have given the 
name of assent. I have no difficulty in adopting such a 
use of the words, though the course of my investigation 
has led me to another.” * “ I will call simple assent material 
certitude ; or, to use a still more apposite term for it, inter- 
pretative certitude. I call it interpretative, signifying 
thereby that, though the assent in the individuals here 


‘Grammar of Assent, p. 197. ‘*Ibid., p. 258. ‘*Ibid., p. 210. 
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contemplated is not a reflex act, still the question has only 
to be started about the truth of the objects of their assent, 
in order to elicit from them an act of faith in response 
which will fulfil the conditions of certitude, as I have drawn 
them out.” ’ 

But next let it be considered whether there is not a 
distinct advantage in Newman’s use of the word. When we 
speak of certitude, we obviously mean a state of mind 
which is fixed and lasting; now there are many assents 
which every one of us has been obliged to give up or to 
modify, and we may have thought that in so doing we were 
surrendering points upon which we had considered ourselves 
certain. It would seem, therefore, that if we are to have 
any guarantee of the stability of our assents in the future 
they must be submitted to inspection ; if then they are 
ratified by the reflex act of the mind, they become certi- 
tudes in the strict sense of the word. These remarks apply 
of course only to a certain class of certitudes, viz. those 
upon which Newman is mainly occupied, as we shall 
presently see. Again, it must be recollected that Newman’s 
work is addressed primarily to those who are in trouble 
of mind, who, owing to the evil influence of the sceptical 
writings of the age, feel their whole structure of thought to 
be weak and tottering. These persons are continually 
looking inward and inspecting their mental state. Any 
appeal, therefore, which is to reach them must be such as 
to fit in with their habits of thought. They are sure to 
subject every argument to a rigorous scrutiny and to deter- 
mine, before accepting it, whether it can be accommodated 
to their existing state of mind. Hence a system which tells 
them that the assents they have lost never had a claim to 
be called certitudes, and which, moreover, assures them 
that an assent, in order to be certain, must meet with their 
full, conscious approval, such a system, it seems to me, is 
adapted to strike home to them with peculiar power. 
These considerations are to my mind a real recommendation 
of Newman’s account of certitude. 

There is another point which requires to be kept in view 
in judging of Newman’s doctrine; it is this: what the 
Schoolmen call “ Metaphysical ” and “‘ Physical ” Certitude 


‘Grammar of Assent, p. 211-12. 
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scarcely enter at all into Newman’s treatment of the subject, 
and then only in passing. He is chiefly engaged upon 
what is termed “‘ Moral ”’ Certitude, and upon our certitude 
of those physical facts and laws which are not subjected 
directly to the perception of the senses, but are an inference 
from a number of such perceptions. Here, then, we are 
introduced to that portion of his teaching which seems to 
stand in plain opposition to the doctrine of the schools ; 
I mean his thesis that certitude in concrete matter is the 
result of a cumulation of probabilities. In order to come 
to a decision on this question let us inquire what is the 
Scholastic explanation of “‘ Moral” Certitude. This species 
of certitude, then, according to the Scholastics, is that 
which has its warrant in the testimony of mankind. When 
it becomes evident that the persons who have transmitted 
this testimony are trustworthy, and that they could not have 
been mistaken in their information, then we are justified 
in accepting their account with a full conviction of its 
truth. But now the question arises, how can we assure 
ourselves of the honesty and accurate knowledge of our 
informants ? The answer to this question will show that 
the Scholastics are on precisely the same ground with 
Newman. For the Scholastics lay it down that the veracity 
of the witness is evident when the following conditions are 
fulfilled: if he is known to be a man of integrity, if his 
testimony could have brought him no gain, but rather the 
reverse, if his account is made in the presence of those 
who could easily have detected a falsehood, and to whom, 
moreover, such detection would have been of supreme 
advantage ; next, the correctness of the informant’s know- 
ledge is verified, if the event he is relating was a public 
one and attracted general attention at the time of its 
occurrence, if the report of it has been handed down by a 
large number of independent witnesses, differing widely 
from each other in age, character, occupation, disposition, 
education, mental gifts, and the like, and if, further, the 
report was made at a time when those whose interests were 
at stake would have been sure to denounce it, in case it 
contained anything erroneous. This array of conditions 
begins to look very much like the accumulation of evidence 
for which Newman stipulates. No person would say that 
any one of the above heads of proof would be sufficient by 
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itself to establish the truth of the report; all that could 
be said of any one of them in particular would be that it 
pointed with probability towards the actual occurrence of 
the event. Moreover, a moment’s reflexion will reveal that 
still further complications are involved in the problem before 
us. How are we to ascertain whether our informant is a 
man of integrity, whether his testimony could have brought 
him no gain, and so on, through the entire list of conditions ? 
Obviously each of the foregoing details must furnish evidence 
of its own truth before it can become a legitimate factor 
in corroborating the testimony. Here, then, we are thrown 
back upon a multitude of additional questions, each calling 
for an answer, and each, again, branching out in new 
directions in order to obtain it. Thus the Scholastic doctrine 
is really the doctrine of Newman under a different form 
and does but afford a confirmation of his words:’ “ [The 
real and necessary method by which we are enabled to 
become certain of what is concrete] is the cumulation of 
probabilities, independent of each other, arising out of the 
nature and circumstances of the particular case which is 
under review ; probabilities too fine to avail separately, 
too subtle and circuitous to be converted into syllogisms, 
too numerous and various for such conversion, even were 
they convertible.” ? 

The argument of course may be thrown, for the sake of 
convenience, into the form of a syllogism, thus: “A 
narrative possessed of such and such qualities cannot be 
false ; this narrative is possessed of those qualities: ergo.” 
But let it be observed that this syllogism does not by itself 
prove the truth of the narrative, since it does not contain 


* The separate elements in the accumulated evidence are not, of course, 
probable in themselves (in this aspect they are certain), but in their bearing 
on the proof of the reported fact. 

* Id., p. 288.—Fr. T. Pesch, 8.J., in his Institutiones Logicales, par. ii., vol. i., 
p. 279, has the following : “ Certum est, homines rationales vel prudentissimos 
in sexcentis rebus se certos esse affirmare, etsi rationes omnes, quibus remote 
nititur eorum firma persuasio, seorsum singulae non habeant nisi vim pro- 
babilem. Sed putari hi non possunt omnes errare. Potest ergo post multas 
| ser wre in mente oriri certitudo, quae vera sit rationabilis. Etsi enim 

eest evidentia ipsius rei objectae, est tamen evidentia admissibilitatis (sive, 
si de rebus propter auctoritatem testium admittendis agitur : credibilitatis). 
Assensus ergo certus esse debet.” Cf. Kleutgen, 8.J., Theol. der Vorzett, 
tom. 4, nn. 215, 218, 219. 
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the evidence, nor can it by any possible ingenuity be 
made to contain it. The evidence stands apart from the 
syllogism ; it is far too multiform to be compressed within 
such narrow limits ; and the syllogism itself is the result of 
a reflex act of the mind taking a comprehensive view of the 
circumstances of the reported fact and pronouncing the 
evidence arising therefrom to be sufficient to warrant con- 
viction. The syllogism, therefore, is a judgment of the 
reason upon the evidence, not the evidence itself. 

There is another point bearing upon the matter in hand 
which shall receive only a passing notice. We sometimes 
hear it said that the reflexion of the mind upon the testi- 
mony in favour of a fact is an actual increase to the evidence. 
But this surely cannot be ; the function of reflexion in such 
a case is not to multiply or to add to the available evidence, 
but to set it out in its full force before the mind, and thus 
bring it distinctly home to the consciousness. It may here 
be further observed that Newman provided for this re- 
flexion, when he said: “ The logical form of this argument 
is . . . indirect, viz. that ‘the conclusion cannot be 
otherwise. ’”’* 

The second portion of Newman’s teaching which I have 
selected for remark is his doctrine on Universals. In order 
to prepare the way for the discussion of this question I will 
set down a few quotations from the Grammar in which he 
is apparently at variance with the scholastic view. 

“Universals are ever at war with each other; ‘ 
what is called a universal is only a general. . . . ‘ Latet 
dolus in generalibus;’ they are arbitrary and fallacious, 
if we take them for more than broad views and aspects 
of things, serving as our notes and indications for judging 
ci the particular, but not absolutely touching and deter- 
mining facts.” ” 

“John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, 
independent, incommunicable. We may find some kind of 
common measure between them, anc we may give it the 
name of man, man as such, the typical man, the auto- 
anthropos. We are justified in so doing, and investing it 
with general attributes, and bestowing on it what we con- 
sider a definition. But we think we may go on to impose 


‘Grammar of Assent, p. 321. * Ibid., p. 279. 
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our definition on the whole race, and to every member of 
it, to the thousand Johns, Richards, and Roberts who are 
found in it. No; each of them is what he is, in spite of it. 
Not any one of them is man, as such, or coincides with the 
auto-anthropos. . . . There is no such thing as stereotyped 
humanity ; it must ever be a vague, bodiless idea, because 
the concrete units from which it is formed are independent 
realities. General laws are not inviolable truths ; much less 
are they necessary causes. Since, as a rule, men are 
rational, progressive, and social, there is a high probability 
of this rule being true in the case of a particular person ; 
but we must know him to be sure of it. 

“Each thing has its own nature and its own history. 
When the nature and the history of many things are similar, 
we say that they have the same nature; but there is no 
such thing as one and the same nature; they are each of 
them itself, not identical, but like.”’’ 

“We call rationality the distinction of man, when com- 
pared with other animals. This is true in logic; but in 
fact a man differs from a brute, not in rationality only, 
but in all that he is, even in those respects in which he is 
most like a brute ; so that his whole self, his bones, limbs, 
make, life, reason, moral feeling, immortality, and all that 
he is besides, is his real differentia, in contrast to a horse or 
a dog. And in like manner as regards John and Richard, 
when compared with one another; each is himself, and 
nothing else, and, though, regarded abstractedly, the two 
may fairly be said to have something in common (viz., that 
abstract sameness which does not exist at all), yet strictly 
speaking, they have nothing in common, for each of them 
has a vested interest in all that he himself is; and, more- 
over, what seems to be common in the two becomes in fact 
so uncommon, so sut simile, in their respective in- 
dividualities—the bodily frame of each is so singled out 
from all other bodies by its special constitution, sound or 
weak, by its vitality, activity, pathological history and 
changes, and, again, the mind of each is so distinct from 
all other minds, in disposition, powers, and habits,—that, 
instead of saying, as logicians say, that the two men differ 
only in number, we ought, I repeat, rather to say that they 


‘Grammar of Assent, pp. 279-80. 
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differ from each other in all that they are, in identity, in 
incommunicability, in personality. 

“Nor does any real thing admit, by any calculus of logic, 
of being dissected into all the possible general notions which 
it admits, nor, in consequence, of being recomposed out of 
them. . . . We recognize and appropriate aspects of 
{the myriad beings which make up the universe], and logic 
is useful to us in registering these aspects and what they 
imply ; but it does not give us to know even one individual 
being.” 

This certainly seems to be a serious arraignment of the 
Doctrine of Universals. In undertaking an explanation of 
this apparent divergence from the Scholastic teaching it 
is to be insisted on from the start, as the solution of the 
whole difficulty, that Newman is concerned solely with the 
ascertainment of facts, of truth in the concrete, and that 
he makes all his observations with distinct reference to this 
end.* Bearing this important consideration in mind, I 
think it will become clear that there is no real conflict 
between Newman’s doctrine and that of the Schools. Let 
it be observed, then, that it is nowhere set down in 
Scholastic Philosophy that universals have a monopoly in 
the acquisition of truth. Universals belong to science, 
and logic, itself a science, lays down rules which are applic- 
able to the methods of science in all its departments. 
Again, it is a point which is specially emphasised in logic 
that without universals science would be impossible. 
Indeed, logic is almost exclusively engaged in giving 
directions for scientific investigation and in instilling a 
scientific habit of thought. It does not tell us that, having 
laid hold of the universals “‘ man” and “ rational animal,” 
and having duly mastered the relation of identity between 
the two, we are forthwith equipped with all the materials 
necessary for passing judgment upon every man who has ever 
lived. Of course we shall know this much, that every 
man is sure to be a rational animal. But as regards the 
actual manifestations of his rational nature or of his animal 


‘Grammar of Assent., pp. 281-3. 

* It should also be recollected, as was remarked above, that Newman is not 
attacking the Doctrine of Universals as taught in the Schools, but the ex- 
travagant application of it at the hands of Rationalistic thinkers. 
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nature in any individual man, or as regards the accidents 
which befall him, or even as regards his existence or non- 
existence, logic by itself can give us no information whatever. 
Doubtless, the wider our experience, and the more scientific 
our intellectual habits, so much the more numerous and 
well-assorted will be the universals stored in our mind, 
and, in consequence, so much the easier will it be for us to 
appropriate and to assign to its own category any know- 
ledge which may be offered to us concerning the man in 
question. Moreover, by means of the universals already 
in our possession we are able to appreciate the additional 
information at its proper worth, to discern its connection 
with the past career of the man, and to make it the means 
of explaining other facts which we have hitherto learned 
about him. But still the universals by themselves do not 
furnish us with this fresh knowledge ; this has to be acquired 
either by acquaintance with the man himself or through 
the testimony of others. 

Let us then examine in the light of these remarks a few 
of the examples which Newman has adduced in illustration 
of his doctrine. ‘“ ‘Men have a conscience ; Fabricius is a 
man ; he has a conscience.’ Until we have actual experience 
of Fabricius we can only say, that, since he is a man, perhaps 
he will take a bribe, and perhaps he will not.”’* 

“* Another John is not necessarily rational, because ‘all 
men are rational,’ for he may be an idiot ;—nor because 
‘man is a being of progress,’ does the second Richard 
progress, for he may be a dunce;—nor, because ‘man is 
made for society,’ must we therefore go on to deny that the 
second Robert is a gipsy or a bandit, as he is found to be.” * 
Now it is plain from the very words that Newman uses in 
animadverting upon these examples that he is not con- 
templating those characteristics which we all associate with 
the nature of man, but rather their actual manifestation in 
particular cases ; in other words, he is contemplating facts, 
or the phenomena of human nature, and these, he says, 
cannot be determined by abstract reasoning or the mere 
application of universals. He would not dream of denying 
that man has by nature the gift of discerning between right 
and wrong, or the power of reasoning, or an inclination to 


‘Grammar of Assent, p. 279. * Ibid., p. 280. 
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self-improvement, or an impulse to enter into society. 
But he says that we cannot predicate of an individual man, 
unless we know him, that he is conscientious, or that he has 
a sound mind, or that he takes the means of bettering his 
state, or that he is a member of a social body. Nor, again, 
would he deny that conscientiousness, sanity, progressive- 
ness, social habits, are all of them universals in the strict 
sense ; but he declares that the evidence which shall warrant 
our ascribing them to a concrete person must come to us 
from without, not from within ; we must acquire it by an 
investigation of his individual history, not by a mere juxta- 
position and comparison of ideas. In all this there is nothing 
which is in any way antagonistic to Scholastic philosophy, 
nothing, on the other hand, which that philosophy does 
not itself sanction and inculcate. 

But there is another difficulty confronting us in the 
following dicta of Newman: “A man differs from a brute, 
not in rationality only, but in all that he is, even in those 
respects in which he is most like a brute; so that his whole 
self, his bones, limbs, make, life, reason, moral feeling, 
immortality, and all that he is besides, is his real differentia, 
in contrast to a horse or a dog.” “Instead of saying, as 
logicians say, that the two men differ only in number, we 
ought, I repeat, rather to say that they differ from each 
other in all that they are, in identity, in incommunicability, 
in personality.” In order to interpret justly these passages 
from Newman we must recollect that logic, in framing its 
definitions, puts altogether aside the question whether the 
subjects of them are realised in actual existence ; it merely 
seeks to mark off clearly one species from another, and that 
in the fewest and simplest words possible. It therefore 
fixes upon those characteristics, and those only, which are 
an adequate test for determining the nature of a given 
species. Having done this, it has possessed itself of a work- 
ing formula which is sufficient for all the practical purposes 
of science. It does not attempt, what would be impossible, 
to give a full catalogue of the differences between species 
and species, nor does it set about enumerating the points of 
disagreement which are to be found between two individuals 
of the same species. A being whose only knowledge of the 
distinction between a man and a horse was that the one 
possessed rationality and the other did not, would be able 
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indeed to locate correctly any specimens of the two species 
he should be told about, but he would be in a bad way if 
he attempted to construct models of the two. And his 
plight would be aggravated still further if his acquaintance 
with an animal were limited to what could be derived from 
logic—that is, from the Porphyrian tree. An ant and an 
elephant are fruit from the same branch of that celebrated 
tree. This being true, let us compare any living man of our 
acquaintance with a concrete individual horse, and observe 
whether he does not differ from the horse in “ bones, limbs, 
make, life, reason, moral feeling, immortality, and all that 
he is besides.”” Again, a man who should consider himself 
qualified to judge the whole living world of humanity down 
to its minutest particulars solely by the abstractions of logic, 
and who should accordingly pronounce that the only differ- 
ence between two individuals of that world was that the first 
was number one and the second number two, such a man, 
I should fancy, would find his materials very meagre when 
he came to execute the portraits of Washington and 
Napoleon. Newman’s words, therefore, seem to be true, 
that two men “ differ from each other in all that they are, 
in identity, in incommunicability, in personality.” This 
has been the common teaching of the Schools, at least since 
the days of Suarez; for we find it stated explicitly in that 
philosophy that the “principle of individuation” in a 
concrete thing, that is to say, that which constitutes it in 
its physical being, and separates it off from every other 
thing in the world of nature, is the entire physical entity 
of the thing. 

There are one or two other points of minor importance 
relating to universals which might be touched upon, but 
a discussion of them here would extend this article beyond 
reasonable limits; and, besides, I think that what has 
already been said will go a considerable way towards meeting 
the remaining difficulties on the subject. 

The third doctrine of Newman which I have proposed 
to consider, viz. that on the Illative Sense, need not 
detain us long. By the Illative Sense Newman does not 
mean to denote a faculty of the soul distinct from the 
intellect, nor, again, does he mean by it a power which 
enables the imagination or any other sensitive faculty 
to draw conclusions or to contribute by itself, without 
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the activity of the intellect, to the sum total of a man’s 
knowledge. We all recognize in certain men a power, which 
others do not possess, of balancing arguments and of pro- 
ceeding with rapidity and certainty to conclusions in a 
given department of thought. We say that such men have 
a special aptitude for reasoning on their particular subject. 
This aptitude for accurate reasoning along a special line in 
concrete matter is what Newman designates the Illative 
Sense. For instance, he says, “ the sole and final judgment 
on the validity of an inference in concrete matter is com- 
mitted to the personal action of the ratiocinative faculty, 
the perfection or virtue of which I have called the Illative 
Sense, a use of the word ‘sense’ parallel to our use of it 
in ‘ good sense,’ ‘common sense,’ a ‘sense of beauty.’ ”’* 
Again, “ this power of judging and concluding, when in its 
perfection, I call the Illative Sense.” * Here the question 
naturally occurs, what reason could there have been for 
applying the term Illative Sense to this quality of mind. 
I conceive that there were two very good reasons for the 
adoption of such a name: first, there was no expression in 
currency to denote the intellectual power in question ; 
Scholastic language, indeed, speaks of the “ judicium pru- 
dentis viri,” but this expression applies rather to an actual 
pronouncement of the faculty than to the faculty itself ; 
next, Newman wished to reassure those who were in danger 
of scepticism because of the loss of what they had con- 
sidered certitudes, and he showed them that where they 
had been mistaken they had had no right to judge at all, 
as not possessing the necessary qualifications for a sound 
judgment. Thus he says: “ [False certitudes] are, or may 
be, the attempts and the failures of an intellect insufficiently 
trained, or off its guard.”* Again: 

“We have to form our opinion, make our profession, 
take our side on a hundred matters on which we have but 
little right to speak at all. But we do speak, and must 
speak, upon them, though neither we nor those who hear 
us are well able to determine what is the real position of 
our intellect relatively to those many questions, one by one, 
on which we commit ourselves; and then, since many of 


‘Grammar of Assent, p. 345. * Ibid., p. 353. * Tbid., p. 232. 
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these questions change their complexion with the passing 
hour, and may require elaborate consideration, and many 
are simply beyond us, it is not wonderful, if, at the end of 
a few years, we have to revise or to repudiate our con- 
clusions.” * 

‘As to this world, we are certain of the elements of 
knowledge, whether general, scientific, historical, or such 
as bear on our daily needs and habits, and relate to 
ourselves, our homes and families, our friends, neighbour- 
hood, country, and civil state. Beyond these elementary 
points of knowledge lies a vast subject matter of opinion, 
credence, and belief, viz. the field of public affairs, of social 
and professional life, of business, of duty, of literature, of 
taste, nay, of the experimental sciences. On subjects such 
as these the reasonings and conclusions of mankind vary ; 

. . and prudent men in consequence seldom speak 
confidently, unless they are warranted to do so by genius, 
great experience, or some special qualification.” ’ 

This “special qualification” is the Illative Sense. To 
the persons who were frightened at the spectre of scepticism 
Newman pointed out a world of thought in which they 
had never made a mistake, and he warned them that, if 
they wished to proceed by their own unaided powers to safe 
conclusions in any other province of thought, they must 
either possess or cultivate an Illative Sense for that par- 
ticular province. 

It may be well to set down here a few quotations to show 
what was the attitude of Newman’s mind in regard to the 
action of the imagination and the feelings. 

‘Philosophers of the school of Hume discard the very 
supposition of miracles, and scornfully refuse to hear 
evidence in their behalf in given instances, from their 
intimate experience of physical order and of the ever- 
recurring connection of antecedent and consequent. Their 
imagination usurps the functions of reason.” * 

‘““{I am speaking] of the natural and rightful effect of 
acts of the imagination upon us, and this is, not to create 
assent, but to intensify it.” ‘ 

“Knowledge must ever precede the exercise of the 
affections. We feel gratitude and love, we feel indignation 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 235. * Ibid., pp. 236-7. * Ibid., p.81. * Ibid., p. 82. 
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and dislike, when we have the informations actually put 
before us which are to kindle those several emotions. We 
love our parents, as our parents, when we know them to be 
our parents ; we must know concerning God before we can 
feel love, fear, hope, or trust towards Him.” 

‘Theology may stand as a substantive science, though 
it be without the life of religion ; but religion cannot main- 
tain its ground at all without theology. Sentiment, whether 
imaginative or emotional, falls back upon the intellect for 
its stay, when sense cannot be called into exercise.” ’ 

There are several passages in the Apologia which reveal 
how Newman viewed the effect of the imagination and 
affections in the formation of his own religious convictions. 
“T had to make up my mind for myself, and others could 
not help me. I determined to be guided, not by my imagina- 
tion, but by my reason. . . . Had it not been for this 
severe resolve, I should have been a Catholic sooner than 
I was.” “That my sympathies have grown towards the 
religion of Rome I do not deny ; that my reasons for shunning 
her communion have lessened or altered it would be difficult 
perhaps to prove. And I wish to go by reason, not by 
feeling.” ‘‘ What keeps me yet is what has kept me long ; 
a fear that I am under a delusion.” “I have a great dread 
of going by my own feelings, lest they should mislead me.” 
“My own convictions are as strong as I suppose they can 
become: only it is so difficult to know whether it is a call of 
reason or of conscience. I cannot make out, if I am impelled 
by what seems clear, or by a sense of duty.” 

One further remark is in point here. So far as I have been 
able to discover there is no passage in Newman in which 
he says that feeling and imagination are by themselves forms 
of knowledge. In any case, however, the above quotations 
would be a sufficient interpretation of his meaning, and they 
are in perfect harmony with the teaching of the Schools. 
Scholastic philosophy lays down distinctly that imagination 
and sensation are in a true sense perceptions, but it refuses 
to dignify such perceptions by the name of knowledge— 
that is to say, it denies that they are able, independent of 
the direct action of the intellect (I speak not of the reflex 
action) to help towards the formation of a man’s opinions 


* Grammar of Assent, pp. 120-1. * Ibid., p. 121. 
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and convictions. When, therefore, Newman treats of 
reasoning in the concrete, and says that in such reasoning 
the imagination and the feelings are the auxiliaries of the 
intellect, he does not mean that the mind has not full 
direction and control, for he explicitly affirms the contrary ; 
his meaning is that the intellect is not then contemplating 
an abstract object, that is, an object which can seat itself 
in the intellect alone, and can find no lodging in the sensitive 
faculties, but that it is contemplating an object which is 
presented to it by the imagination and feelings, and which, 
by virtue of the action of these faculties, is brought home 
to the mind with vividness and power. 

Such, then, is my own personal persuasion of the relation 
between Newman’s philosophy and that of the Schoolmen. 
However, let it be remarked that, in attempting a recon- 
ciliation between the two, I have had no thought of asserting 
or implying that there are no points whatever in which 
they are in conflict. I have said that the general outlines of 
Newman’s teaching, the doctrines which he emphasises 
and develops, and which make the most forcible appeal 
to the student, are all in essential agreement with the con- 
clusions of Scholasticism. And I think, moreover, that, 
when Newman does appear to run counter to the traditional 
teaching, it will in the majority of cases be found that the 
discordance lies in questions of minor consequence, and 
then, too, mostly in side remarks or illustrations. 


Joun J. Tooury, S.J. 











Che Proof of Infallibility. 


I 


1. I TAKE it that the Church is infallible; and propose, in 
this article, merely to discuss the arguments that are 
usually given in proof of the doctrine. 

2. I consider myself justified in assuming, moreover, 
that the doctrine of infallibility is not proposed formally 
in the Bible; it has, at least, to be deduced from certain 
passages by the aid of some principle which serves in each 
case as one of the premisses of a syllogism. The formal 
scriptural statement is, for instance: ‘The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her,” or: “J am with you all 
days”’; from which, by another principle—that the gates 
of hell would prevail if the Church were to teach error ; 
or that, in the same contingency, Christ would be unfaithful 
to His promise of perennial assistance—by means of some 
principle of this kind, serving as a second premiss, the con- 
clusion is reached that the Church can never err in her 
teaching. 

Whether I am or am not justified in assuming as true 
what is contained in the preceding paragraph, I shall ask 
to be allowed to assume it for the present, and perhaps the 
assumption may be justified by what I shall say further on. 

3. I suppose, thirdly, that the Church is not infallible 
in all her official teaching ; that, in other words, the faithful 
are bound in obedience to Church authority to accept, even 
with internal assent, doctrines which she proposes for their 
acceptance, but does not raise to the rank of dogma by 
defining them infallibly.' 

I know that there have been—and still are we may 


' By a “ dogma ” I understand any doctrine that has been infallibly defined, 
no matter whether it has or has not been formally revealed and is or is not 
an object of divine faith. I am well aware that high authority can be quoted 
in favour of restricting the use of the term to defined articles of divine faith. 
I think, however, I could show that, in practice, all or nearly all of these 
authorities do not observe the restriction. 
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presume—theologians who have denied or deny the Church’s 
right to demand assent to propositions which may or ma 

not be true; and some, I fear, may be scandalised to find 
the Church herself, and not merely some churchman or 
ecclesiastical organ with no claim to infallibility, held 
responsible for fallible utterances of the kind contemplated. 

To the first objection I say only that this is not the place 
to discuss that aspect of the question. For my part I am 
convinced that officials of the Church—if not the Church 
herself—claim the right to bind us in obedience to assent 
to fallible doctrinal decisions ; nor can I see why we should 
not be bound to comply, due allowance being made for 
exceptional cases. There are external acts—let us say, of 
rebellion or injustice—to which the Church cannot bind us, 
nor the State, for that matter; which, however, does not 
prove that either power is incapable of binding us to ex- 
ternal acts of any kind, or that neither can make a mistake 
in its external administration, demanding compliance with 
orders which are objectively invalid. One may legitimately 
take statements and assent to them on fallible authority ; 
else no one could accept anything at all in history and but 
very few in science. Why, however, might not one be 
bound in obedience to assent to whatever may be accepted 
without compromising one’s respect for truth ? 

As to those who may be shocked to find the Church made 
responsible for fallible teaching, I fear they would be no less 
shocked if I were to say that it was some official, not the 
Church herself, that was responsible for such utterances— 
if I were to say this and proceed to draw the legitimate 
conclusions. Is it some mere Church official that is 
responsible for the obiter dicta, arguments, and any other 
fallible portions there may be in the doctrinal decrees of 
General Councils? Is not the Pope responsible not only 
for what he formally defines but for what is fallible in his 
dogmatic bulls, encyclicals, and similar documents; not 
to mention the doctrinal decisions of the Index, Inquisition, 
and Penitentiary, which, we are so often told, are so many 
mouths whereby the head of the Church instructs the 
body of the faithful whose head he is? He approves and 
signs these decrees, thereby making them his own, so that 
there can be no appeal to any higher authority. 

A distinction, I know, is to be drawn between acts 
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performed by the Pope as Bishop of Rome, or Metropolitan 
of the Roman province, or supreme head of any portion of 
the Church—such as Ireland or America—between acts 
performed in any capacity of that kind and what he does 
as head of the whole Church. Irish Catholics are not bound 
in obedience to accept decisions which have been intended, 
let us say, for France. 

The doctrinal decrees of the Roman tribunals, however, 
are not local, as any professor in any theological school the 
world over would find if he were to refuse to accept them ; 
nor are the fallible portions of dogmatic bulls, encyclicals, 
and such documents addressed merely to some local church. 
Utterances of this kind emanate from the Pope as head of 
the entire Church, just as the whole of the doctrinal decrees 
of General Councils emanate from the Council—the Ecclesia 
docens. If there should be any mistake, I know not how 
the Church would not be responsible. ' 

4. I assume, finally, that the promise of divine assistance 
made to the Church was not confined to her definitive 
doctrinal teaching, but extends to any other teaching she 
may undertake; and not only to teaching, but to legisla- 
tion, executive action, administration, and policy—to 
every form and variety of action whereby she may be 
expected to do in the world the work of God. Ecclesiastical 
historians, I fancy, show her to have been guided by a 
special Providence in the many lines of action that they 
are wont to investigate and describe. 


II. 


In the light of the foregoing principles I now proceed to 
review some of the arguments that have been advanced in 
proof of infallibility, taking them from one of the most 
representative theologians I can find. Cardinal Mazzella * 
gives four proofs: from the well-known text at the con- 
clusion of the Gospel of St. Matthew; from the promise 


‘Fr. Vermeersch, 8.J. (De Justitia, n. 80), will not allow any Catholic to 
question the teaching of the encyclical Rerum Novarum. For, even though 
such utterances are not definitive, they emanate from the Pope as “legitimate 
pastor and universal legislator.” This implies, if it does not explicitly state, 
that such documents, even when not definitive, are addressed to and bind 
the whole Church. 

* De Religione et Ecclesia, Disp. 4, a. 7. 
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of the Spirit of Truth, as recorded by St. John (xiv. 16, 26; 
xv. 26; xvi. 13); from the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iv. 11-14); and a ratio theologica, from the responsibility 
accruing to the divine command whereby the faithful 
are bound to hear the Church. Let us take these in 
order. ; 


1. In the text from St. Matthew, Christ, we are reminded, 
“‘ promised to be with the apostles in their teaching”: no 
doubt. Then, “ He promised to be with their successors ” : 
just as little doubt. Thirdly, ‘“‘ He promised the apostles 
and their successors infallibility’’: that is the precise 
point to be proved. 

Here is the proof, as summed up by Cardinal Mazzella :— 
‘Christ promised to be with the apostles and their succes- 
sors in their teaching, all days, even to the end of time; 
from which it follows that the teaching of the apostles and 
their successors will have successful issue to the end. The 
issue, however, could not be successful if they should pro- 
pound error as the truth, and the failure would be dismal 
in proportion to the number of those who might be 
deceived. Surely the first requisite for the success of a 
teacher is that he should teach only the truth—that it is 
only truth which should result from his teaching. Should 
he lead anyone astray the result would be calamitous.” 

Now, I have no doubt at all that the promise in question 
implies not only assistance but a successful issue to 
the career of the Church: how much success, though? 
The salvation of all? No. The banishment of all error 
from the world? No. The Church will succeed in the 
sense that she will last for ever, dispensing to the end the 
divine supernatural energy committed to her keeping; 
not so, however, as to the efficacious everywhere, since for 
many souls the Blood of Christ will have been shed in vain. 
She will succeed in saving some—how many God alone 
knows; in banishing error, but not all error, from the 
world. She will be a light such as never appeared before, 
or could appear or last unless it was kindled and fanned 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit. As such she will endure 
to the end, a beacon on the mountain top, which the powers 
of hell, storm as they may, can never extinguish, though 
they may succeed in throwing clouds around it by reason 
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of which it will illumine some quarters but dimly, while 
there may be regions to which its light will not reach at all. 

But, you may urge, the failure of the Church must not 
be due to any fault on her part, as Christ’s failure—if we 
may so speak—is not due to any fault of His. 

There is a difference between Christ and His Church, 
consisting in this, that He was divine, but not she. She 
is only divinely instituted, divinely assisted ; and it remains 
to be shown that this assistance is such as to preserve her 
from every error, just as Christ was made immune from 
sin and error by His divinity. Was her policy, for instance, 
never at fault, as it is revealed in history? In this very 
matter of doctrine, if she is infallible, is she not also 
fallible—tiable, that is, to err in teaching, in a way which 
it were blasphemy to associate with God ? 

Briefly, if the Church is fallible in some parts of her 
official teaching—as you will not deny she is—how can it 
be true that the promise of divine assistance would fail if 
ever she were to teach untruth ? 


2. The same criticism applies to the argument which is 
based on the promise of the Spirit of Truth made at the 
Last Supper, as recorded in the Gospel of St. John. The 
argument is put by Cardinal Mazzella thus :—“ In the Last 
Supper Christ poured forth His great love, promising 
the apostles the Spirit, the Consoler. ‘I will ask the 
Father,’ He says, ‘ and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that He may abide with you for ever, the Spirit of Truth,’ 
who ‘shall abide with you and be in you.’ Again, ‘ He 
will teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to you.’ Accordingly, by 
this pledge to be with His apostles, Christ promised a 
permanent Spirit of Truth in their teaching—that they 
could in no way err in preaching the Gospel.” 

Can the Church not err, then, in preaching the Gospel ? 
Is she infallible whenever she teaches officially the meaning of 
a text—that, for instance, there is true, material fire in hell ?° 


'“ A priest of the diocese of Mantua submitted the following case to the 
Penitentiary :—A penitent declares to his confessor that he believes the fire 
of hell is not a real fire, but only metaphorical—that is, the pains of hell are 
called fire, because fire causes the most intense pain ; and in order to express 
the intensity of the pain of hell, it is represented under the image of fire. 
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3. The passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians runs 
thus :—“ He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
other some evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ; until we all meet 
into the unity of the faith, into a perfect man; .. . 
that henceforth we be no more children tossed to and fro 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine by the 
wickedness of men, by cunning craftiness by which they 
lie in wait to deceive.” 

Whereupon Cardinal Mazzella argues :—“ (1) The teaching 
office (magisterium) was instituted by Christ that men 
might be in a position to acquire that perfect doctrine by 
which they might become worthy members of His mystic 
body, and to which, when officially proposed by the 
apostles, they might adhere so firmly that no human guile 
or cunning should be able to despoil them of it. This 
teaching office, moreover, should last until we all meet into 
the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God. This end, however, for which the office was instituted, 
could not be attained by it unless its holders were infallible. 
For fallible teaching does not supply sufficient basis for 
an assent such as that of faith, which is firmer than any 
other and irreformable; neither could fallible teaching 
save us from the craft and wickedness of men. Therefore— 
(2) In this connection you may call to mind all the testi- 
monies whereby we showed it to be the will of Christ that 
all should hold the doctrine preached by the apostles and 
their successors. Therefore, either He endowed them 
with infallibility in teaching—which is the point to be 
proved—or he did not, and then the whole Church could 
fall away from the faith (posset a fide deficere)—which is 
incompatible with her indefectibility.” 


The priest asked if one can allow this opinion to spread by giving absolution 
to a penitent who holds it. There is no question, added the priest, of a mere 
isolated case, as the opinion is generally held in a certain part of the country, 
where one constantly hears it said, ‘Make children believe that in hell 
there is real fire.’ The Penitentiary answered that it is necessary to instruct 
such penitents carefully, and if they continue obstinate, to refuse absolution :— 

ResponsuM.—Sacra Poenitentiaria ad praemissa respondit: Hujusmodi 
poenitentes diligenter instruendos esse, et pertinaces non esse absolvendos. 
Datum Romae, in 8. Poenit., die 30 Aprilis, 1890.—R.C. Monaco, P.M.” 
(Irish Eccl. Record, 1890, p. 953; from the Etudes Religieuses, Juin, 1890). 
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Now, though there is a sense in which if the Church were 
to fall away from the faith she would thereby cease to be 
the Church of Christ, I do not see that she would necessarily 
fail in that way if she were to fall into error in some one or 
some few of her beliefs or pronouncements. Does she not, 
for instance, teach and believe that there is material fire 
in hell? And in this and many similar matters is she not 
liable to error? These doctrines, you may say, are not 
defined ; but the question is why must the Church be in- 
fallible in her definitions but not in her provisional utter- 
ances, seeing that both are truly hers and may or may not 
have regard to matters of divine faith. 

It has been often said—Cardinal Franzelin,’ among others 
makes much of the distinction—that assents made by the 
faithful in response to fallible pronouncements on the part 
of the teaching Church, are merely religious assents 
(assensus religiosi) and not acts of divine faith, which alone 
possess the character of firmness whereon the argument is 
based. 

I admit the distinction, but regard it as out of place 
and useless here ; for who will say that belief in the material 
nature of the fire of hell, if it is true, is not an act of faith 
on the Word of God? Who but God has told us anything 
of the nature of the fire of hell? No doubt it is only on 
human, fallible authority we have it that God has really 
told us that the fire is material ; but do you really contend 
that there can be no act of divine faith except in what has 
been infallibly defined and accepted as such ? 

Can the whole Church, then, err in making what she 
considers assents of divine faith? If so, what is become 
of what is known as her passive infallibility ? 

On this subject, and on the relation of passive to active 
infallibility, I hope to set forth my ideas in a future article ; 
for the present I must be content to say that while I believe 
in both forms of infallibility, I am almost no less convinced 
that neither is confined to or made in any way co-extensive 
with matters of divine faith. Passive infallibility implies 
that where the teachers of the Church have uttered an 
infallible definition of doctrine, whether revealed or not 
revealed, the faithful will accept it—as many of them, 


* De Traditione, Th. 12 passim. 
2k 
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that is, as may be necessary to make the Church Catholic, 
as far as that attribute is essential. But (1) as there is no 
reason why the teaching body should confine their defini- 
tions to matters of divine faith, so passive infallibility 
implies that the faithful will infallibly hear and obey their 
teachers even when what is defined has not been formally 
revealed. And (2) as the teaching body may make fallible 
pronouncements on matters of divine faith—as, for instance, 
on the nature of the fire of hell—should they do so, the 
faithful will respond with an assent which rises no higher 
in the certainty of its basis than the teaching whereby it 
is called forth—an assent, that is, which may possibly be 
erroneous. As I believe the teaching of the Church 
regarding the nature of the fire of hell to be fallible, I 
cannot understand how the corresponding assent on the 
part of the faithful can be more divinely secured. 


4, Cardinal Mazzella’s final argument is a ratio theologica, 
which he sums up as follows :—“‘It is God himself who 
would lead astray those who might err by giving credence to 
a teacher whom He has appointed, and whom He has com- 
manded all to obey on peril of damnation, whose com- 
mission He has even confirmed by miracles. But, if the 
apostles were not infallible in their teaching, men would 
err giving credence to divinely appointed guides whom all 
are commanded by God to obey and whose commission 
has been confirmed by miracles. Therefore, if that body 
of teachers were not infallible, God himself would lead 
men into error.” 

When the Cardinal penned that paragraph he must have 
forgotten his theory of divine permission of evil. Is not 
all power and authority from God? And is He responsible 
for all the evil that may be occasioned by the regulations 
of those whom He has empowered to demand only what is 
true and right ? 


IIT. 


After so much very distasteful destructive criticism it is 
a relief to proceed with an effort of construction. And 
though the main idea that underlies what I have to say 
may be found in almost any treatise on the Church, it 1s 
not set forth everywhere in the way in which it strikes me, 
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and in which I am wont to exhibit it to the students under 
my charge. 

As I read the New Testament and the early Fathers— 
in so far as I have studied these—three things stand out 
prominent in the thought of the writers—three character- 
istics or attributes of the Church of Christ: (1) that her 
Divine Founder intended her to be co-extensive with the 
human race; (2) that, however catholic she might become, 
she should still be one body—His own mystic body, fitly 
framed and knit together, animated by one Spirit and ruled 
by one will; and (3) that in these two attributes, of unity 
and catholicity, she should be indefectible. Unity, 
catholicity, permanency of both—these are the fundamental 
properties of the kingdom of Christ on earth, as it is repre- 
sented in the writings of His earliest disciples. 

Moreover, it seems to me to be of the very nature of 
religious societies that they should be held together by 
some form of consensus as to doctrine—what in a broad 
sense we call dogma. Take any religious body you please : 
Mahommedans, Jews, Christians; the various sects into 
which Christians are divided; Parsees, Buddhists—if the 
latter may be said to have a religion; Pagans of all shades 
of belief; Agnostics and Atheists, in their very irreligion. 
What holds them together as classes, and yet separates 
class from class, but agreement and disagreement as to 
points of religious doctrine ? Christianity, if it is anything, 
was intended to be a religious sect—if I may be allowed to 
designate as a sect what was really meant to be universal ; 
not, perhaps, separate from Judaism at first—I do not 
argue that question now—but at least as separate as was 
Judaism, and separated from it by development under the 
apostles. Like every other religious body it could not 
but have characteristics of doctrine whereby it was made 
a sect—cut off, that is, and separated from all other 
religious communities. 

And so the disciples of Christ understood it. For if 
there is anything plain as to their mode of thought and 
action it is that they recognised as brethren only such as 
believed certain religious tenets; at the very least that 
there is one God and that Jesus is His Christ. This was 
the very least that it was necessary to believe at the 
beginning. I will not now discuss whether there was more 
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at first; but it is admitted by even the most advanced of 
the Rationalists that as time went on the followers of Christ 
were rounded into a separate body or church distinguished 
from the Jews by certain doctrines which they held about 
Christ and His teaching. That the disciples, and especially 
St. Paul, did attach importance to these further doctrines, 
seems to me quite plain; as also that later an acceptance 
of doctrines of this kind was regarded as an essential con- 
dition of recognition as a member of the body which claimed 
to participate in the good things dispensed by Christ through 
His ministers. Briefly, a common belief or unity of faith 
was regarded as a condition of church membership. 

Yet there was liberty of opinion on many things, as there 
still is and must be in every sect or form of religion. 
Enforced unity combined with liberty: which could be 
only on one condition, that some one was empowered to 
declare which beliefs were essential and which matter of 
opinion. So itis and must be in every religious body ; so it 
was with the early Christians ;_ so it is with every Christian 
sect to-day. There was, is, and must be some one, were 
it but a Parliament, authorised to declare which doctrines 
are the essential conditions of adherence to and communion 
with the sect. 

I am not now concerned with the question as to who in the 
early Church were believed to be endowed with this 
authority ; on that matter Catholics have strong views, 
which, however, may, in my opinion, be left out of account 
when dealing with the most general aspect of the question 
as to the infallibility of the Church. It is much more 
important, I believe, to consider what was thought at first 
of the decrees whereby the essential conditions of com- 
munion were laid down. It is admitted that towards the 
end of the second century decrees were issued whereby 
certain doctrines were raised to the rank of dogmas—in the 
sense of doctrines which should be believed under penalty 
of excommunication; doctrines the denial of which was 
heresy, involving separation from the Church. I regard 
it as plainly contained in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and other New Testament documents— 
in the whole policy of the Apostolic Church—that such 
dogmas were established by the apostles themselves ; that 
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even then there were heretics—those who were excluded 
from Christian communion by reason of their not being 
willing to subscribe certain doctrinal formule. 

Though decrees or decisions of this kind are not all of 
their very nature definitive, that is, not subject to re- 
consideration or revision—for we have seen religious bodies 
revise and recast some of the articles of their creed—yet, 
among the early Christians, as we have their records, there 
was not, as far as we can discover, at any time any question 
of revising and perhaps correcting any of the doctrinal 
decisions whereby heretics had been put outside the Church. 
Those who were struck at, no doubt, complained and would 
have the decisions revised; but in the body which had 
cast them out decisions of that kind were regarded as final 
and irreformable. I do not now undertake to prove this ; 
it seems to me to be plainly the view taken by St. Paul and 
his colleagues in the apostolate, and to have become even 
more marked as time passed and heretics multiplied and 
had to be put outside communion. Churchmen of that time 
may not have thought of infallibility, but they certainly 
would not allow doctrinal decrees of this kind to be brought 
up for revision—when issued, that is, or accepted by the 
Church as a whole. 

Nay, is not every religious body committed to some 
doctrines which, on peril of extinction, it cannot allow to 
be called in question? What would become of Mahom- 
medanism, for instance, or Buddhism, if it became an open 
question whether Mahommed or Gotama were not dupes 
or even frauds? Would there be any raison @étre for a 
separate Presbyterian Church if episcopacy were regarded 
by Presbyterians as being possibly the true mode of Church 
government as instituted by Christ? or for separate 
Baptist or Unitarian communions if the distinctive doctrines 
of these sects on infant baptism and the Trinity could be 
brought up for reconsideration and perhaps rejected ? 
What, in that hypothesis, would Baptists and Unitarians 
hold on these points that would not be held by the ordinary 
Protestant by whom they are excommunicated, and where- 
fore did they create and why do they remain in schism ? 

The difference on this point between Catholics and 
Protestants of all phases of belief is, that whereas Protes- 
tants are willing to revise some of the articles of their creed, 
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but not all—or to allow, at least, that others may have 
reason for rejecting them—the Catholic Church will hear 
of the revision or rejection of none. Just as she herself 
reconsiders decrees of beatification but not of canonisation 
of the saints, so she is willing, for good reasons shown, to 
revise speculative or moral teaching of a certain kind, to 
the non-acceptance of which, however she may condemn 
it as disobedience, she does not attach the penalty of ex- 
communication; but what she proposes under that 
extreme penalty she will not reconsider: that has been 
finally and definitively decreed. The strength of her appeal 
to tradition is that it has been so from the beginning—from 
the days of St. Peter and St. Paul to ours. 

Consider now what must happen to a religious body 
which issues doctrinal decrees of this kind, the justice or 
truth of which it will not reconsider: must they not of 
necessity lead to schisms ? Knowing the world as we do— 
not to speak of knowing it as Christ knew it—is it not plain 
that many of these decisions will not be accepted ; rightly 
or wrongly, it matters not for my present purpose? [| 
stand merely by the fact: that there have been heresies— 
doctrinal schisms—from the beginning of Christianity, and 
that there is no end to the process of scission. You cannot 
have a religion—not even a school of philosophy—which 
is not liable to these divisions: unless, indeed, all the 
members were made at once infallible and impeccable. 

As a Catholic I regard the teachers of the Church as 
infallible ; but I do not regard their infallibility as a means 
divinely provided to save the Church from the possibility 
of doctrinal schisms ; for it has not saved her; they have 
been from the beginning and will never cease. What, then, 
was the divine purpose in making the Church infallible ? 
It was to make doctrinal schisms unjustifiable whenever 
they do occur. 

For, consider, if the definitive doctrinal decisions which, 
as we have seen, must be taken by every religious body 
which claims a separate existence—if these definitions were 
fallible, they might be wrong; in which case it would be 
the right and duty of dissentients to accept the sentence of 
excommunication and go into the wilderness. That means a 
permanent schism, as doctrinal principles do not die, but go 
on appealing to all lovers of truth. IfIamstruck at by a 
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fallible decree which I cannot help regarding as not only 
fallible, but false—a contingency which, however rare. or 
unlikely it may be, is not absolutely impossible —I can, in 
the last resort, keep silent; I may be deprived of my 
professorship or benefice, or refused the sacraments, or 
suspended from my orders, or punished in other ways ; 
but I can stay within the fold bearing my penalty as best 
I can. If I am excommunicated I must bear that, too; 
and so must all who may agree with me: we must submit 
to separation from the Church body—which means that, 
as men are held together by principles, we must form a 
new sect. The worst of it is that this course might be 
not only subjectively but objectively justified, since the 
decree by which we are supposed to be struck at is assumed 
to be fallible ; it is only by making it infallible that schisms 
can be deprived of all possible justification. 

That, as I think, is precisely why the Church was en- 
dowed by Christ with the privilege of infallibility ; not to 
prevent schisms absolutely—for it did not and does not pre- 
vent them, but only diminishes their number—but to render 
them unjustifiable whenever they occur; to safeguard the 
unity in catholicity of the Church, in this sense that no one 
ever will or can have objective reason to form a sect which 
shall be out of communion with and subjection to her. The 
essential vice of the Protestant theory of fallible definitive 
teaching is, I believe, that schism is thereby sanctioned, 
nay even made obligatory on good men; for must not one 
accept excommunication from a body that will retain one 
in communion only on condition of subscribing what one 
cannot but regard as an error in belief ? 

I do not complain of the Protestant system as making 
faith impossible—for it does not; nor as including error— 
for we have fallible official teaching ourselves. My com- 
plaint is that it sanctions doctrinal schism, which cannot 
be avoided in a Catholic or Universal Church whose 
definitive decrees are fallible. 

The fundamental attributes of the Church of Christ, as 
we have seen, are its unity and catholicity; the funda- 
mental vice of Protestantism is that it leads good men of 
necessity to separate from the mystic body of Christ. You 
may, of course, pretend that there is no separation—that 
all the churches form one body—churches which formally 
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and mutually excommunicate one another. The only 
possible way, not to put an end to doctrinal schism, but to 
make it unjustifiable, is to endow with infallibility those 
who are authorised to draw up the articles of belief on 
which Church communion depends. 


IV. 


I have said that, as far as I know, there is no formal 
statement of Church infallibility in the Bible. Was the 
doctrine known, I will not say to the apostles, but to their 
early successors, or throughout the second century ? When 
and how did it enter into what may be called the conscious- 
ness of the Church? Was it developed as a necessary 
conclusion, in the manner just indicated, from the practice 
of irreformable decisions and the fundamental doctrine of 
the unity of the Kingdom of Christ ? 

I have said that the Church attribute of unity was known 
and insisted on from the beginning ; also the need of holding, 
as a condition of communion, to the defined articles of 
faith. Writers of treatises on the Church prove these 
points beyond doubt, as I think; also that it was the 
bishops, in union with the successors of St. Peter, who 
were authorised to define articles of faith; not any one 
bishop—except the Bishop of Rome—but the body of the 
bishops in communion with him. 

I do not, however, find adduced from the early Fathers, 
any more than from the Bible, formal statements of the 
truth that the Church is endowed with infallible authority 
as such. I do not say that there are no such passages, 
but only that I do not find them adduced in the ordinary 
patristic arguments for infallibility. Perhaps some student 
of that branch of theology would take up this aspect of 
the question and point out when precisely and how the 
Church became conscious of infallibility in formulating 
definitive doctrinal decrees. Let it be shown, however, 
that it is the formal concept of infallibility, and not 
merely of teaching authority guided by the Holy Ghost, 
that was before the mind of any of the early writers that 
may be quoted in proof. 


W. McDona.p. 








Cwo Important Decrees, 


I. 
S. R. er U. Inquisitionis DecreTuM. 
Feria IV, pre 3 Ivutm 1907. 


LAMENTABILI sane exitu aetas nostra freni impatiens in rerum summis ratio- 
nibus indagandis ita nova non raro sequitur ut, dimissa humani generis quasi 
haereditate, in errores incidat gravissimos. Qui errores longe erunt perni- 
ciosiores, si de disciplinis agitur sacris, si de Sacra Scriptura interpretanda, 
si de fidei praecipuis mysteriis. Dolendum autem vehementer inveniri etiam 
inter catholicos non ita paucos scriptores qui, praetergressi fines a patribus 
ac ab ipsa Sancta Ecclesia statutos, altioris intelligentiae specie et historicae 
considerationis nomine, eum dogmatum progressum quaerunt qui, reipsa, 
eorum corruptela est. 

Ne vero huius generis errores, qui quotidie inter fideles sparguntur, in 
eorum animis radices figant ac fidei sinceritatem corrumpant, placuit SSmo 
D. N. Pio divina providentia Pp. X. ut per hoc Sacrae Romanae et Univer- 
salis Inquisitionis officlum ii qui inter eos praecipui essent, notarentur et 
reprobarentur. 

Quare, instituto diligentissimo examine, praehabitoque RR. DD. Con- 
sultorum voto, Emi ac Rmi Dni Cardinales, in rebus fidei et morum 
Inquisitores Generales, propositiones quae sequuntur reprobandas ac 
proscribendas esse indicarunt, prouti hoc generali Decreto reprobantur ac 
proscribuntur : 

I. Ecclesiastica lex quae praescribit subiicere praeviae censurae libros 
Divinas respicientes Scripturas, ad cultores critices aut exegeseos scientificae 
librorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti non extenditur. 

II. Ecclesiae interpretatio Sacrorum Librorum non est quidem spernenda, 
subiacet tamen accuratiori exegetarum iudicio et correctioni. 

III. Ex indiciis et censuris ecclesiasticis contra liberam et cultiorem 
exegesim latis colligi potest fidem ab Ecclesia propositam contradicere 
historiae, et dogmata catholica cum verioribus christianae religionis originibus 
componi reipsa non posse. 

IV. Magisterium Ecclesiae ne per dogmaticas quidem definitiones genuinum 
Sacrarum Scripturarum sensum determinare potest. 

V. Quum in deposito fidei veritates tantum revelatae contineantur, nullo 
sub respectu ad Ecclesiam pertinet iudicium ferre de assertionibus discip- 
linarum humanarum. 

VI. In definiendis veritatibus ita collaborant discens et docens Ecclesia, 
ut docenti Ecclesiae nihil supersit nisi communes discentis opinationes sancire. 

VII. Ecclesia, cum proscribit errores, nequit a fidelibus exigere ullum inter- 
num assensum, quo iudicia a se edita complectantur. 
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VIII. Ab omni culpa immunes existimandi sunt qui reprobationes a 
Sacra Congregatione Indicis aliisve Sacris Romanis Congregationibus latas 
nihili pendunt. 

IX. Nimiam simplicitatem aut ignorantiam prae se ferunt qui Deum 
credunt vere esse Scripturae Sacrae auctorem. 

X. Inspiratio librorum Veteris Testamenti in eo constitit quod scriptores 
israelitae religiosas doctrinas sub peculiari quodam aspectu, gentibus parum 
noto aut ignoto, tradiderunt. 

XI. Inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scripturam Sacram extenditur, 
ut omnes et singulas eius partes ab omni errore praemuniat. 

XII. Exegeta, si velit utiliter studiis biblicis incumbere, in primis quamlibet 
praeconceptam opinionem de supernaturali origine Scripturae Sacrae seponere 
debet, eamque non aliter interpretari quam cetera documenta mere humana. 

XIII. Parabolas evangelicas ipsimet Evangelistae ac christiani secundae 
et tertiae generationis artificiose digesserunt, atque ita rationem dederunt 
exigui fructus praedicationis Christi apud iudaeos. 

XIV. In pluribus narrationibus non tam quae vera sunt Evangelistae 
retulerunt, quam quae lectoribus, etsi falsa, censuerunt magis proficua. 

XV. Evangelia usque ad definitum constitutumque canonem continuis 
additionibus et correctionibus aucta fuerunt; in ipsis proinde doctrinae 
Christi non remansit nisi tenue et incertum vestigium. 

XVI. Narrationes Ioannis non sunt proprie historia, sed mystica Evangelii 
contemplatio ; sermones, in eius evangelio contenti, sunt meditationes theo- 
logicae circa mysterium salutis historica veritate destitutae. 

XVII. Quartum Evangelium miracula exaggeravit non tantum ut ex- 
traordinaria magis apparerent, sed etiam ut aptiora fierent ad significandum 
opus et gloriam Verbi Incarnati. 

XVIII. Ioannes sibi vindicat quidem rationem testis de Christo ; re tamen 
vera non est nisi eximius testis vitae christianae, seu vitae Christi in Ecclesia, 
exeunte primo saeculo. 

XIX. Heterodoxi exegetae fidelius expresserunt sensum verum Scripturarum 
quam exegetae catholici. 

XX. Revelatio nihil aliud esse potuit quam acquisita ab homine suae ad 
Deum relationis conscientia. 

XXI. Revelatio, obiectum fidei catholicae constituens, non fuit cum 
Apostolis completa. 

XXII. Dogmata quae Ecclesia perhibet tamquam revelata, non sunt 
veritates e coelo delapsae, sed sunt interpretatio quaedam factorum religio- 
sorum quam humana mens laborioso conatu sibi comparavit. 

XXIII. Existere potest et reipsa existit oppositio inter facta quae in Sacra 
Scriptura narrantur eisque innixa Ecclesiae dogmata ; ita ut criticus tamquam 
falsa reiicere possit facta quae Ecclesia tamquam certissima credit. 

XXIV. Reprobandus non est exegeta qui praemissas adstruit, ex quibus 
sequitur dogmata historice falsa aut dubia esse, dummodo dogmata ipsa 
directe non neget. 

XXYV. Assensus fidei ultimo innititur in congerie probabilitatum. 

XXVI. Dogmata fidei retinenda sunt tantummodo iuxta sensum practicum, 
idest tanquam norma praeceptiva agendi, non vero tanquam norma credendi. 

XXVII. Divinitas lesu Christi ex Evangeliis non probatur ; sed est dogma 
quod conscientia christiana e notione Messiae deduxit. 
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XXVIII. Iesus, quum ministerium suum exercebat, non in eum finem 
loquebatur ut doceret se esse Messiam, neque eius miracula eo spectabant ut 
id demonstraret. 

XXIX. Concedere licet Christum quem exhibet historia, multo inferiorem 
esse Christo qui est obiectum fidei. 

XXX. In omnibus textibus evangelicis nomen Filius Dei aequivalet 
tantum nomini Messias, minime vero significat Christum esse verum et 
naturalem Dei Filium. 

XXXI. Doctrina de Christo quam tradunt Paulus, Ioannes et Concilia 
Nicaenum, Ephesinum, Chalcedonense, non est ea quam Iesus docuit, sed 
quam de Iesu concepit conscientia christiana. 

XXXII. Conciliari nequit sensus naturalis textuum evangelicorum cum 
eo quod nostri theologi docent de conscientia et scientia infallibili Iesu 
Christi. 

XXXIII. Evidens est cuique qui praeconceptis non ducitur opinionibus, 
Iesum aut errorem de proximo messianico adventu fuisse professum, aut 
maiorem partem ipsius doctrinae in Evangeliis Synopticis contentae authen- 
ticitate carere. 

XXXIV. Criticus nequit asserere Christo scientiam nullo circumscriptam 
limite, nisi facta hypothesi, quae historice haud concipi potest quaeque sensui 
morali repugnat, nempe Christum uti hominem habuisse scientiam Dei et 
nihilominus noluisse notitiam tot rerum communicare cum discipulis ac 

steritate. 

XXXV. Christus non semper habuit conscientiam suae dignitatis mes- 
sianicae. 

XXXVI. Resurrectio Salvatoris non est proprie factum ordinis historici, 
sed factum ordinis mere supernaturalis, nec demonstratum nec demonstrabile, 
quod conscientia chistiana sensim ex aliis derivavit. 

XXXVII. Fides in resurrectionem Christi ab initio fuit non tam de facto 
ipso resurrectionis, quam de vita Christi immortali apud Deum. 

XXXVIII. Doctrina de morte piaculari Christi non est evangelica sed 
tantum paulina. 

XXXIX. Opiniones de origine sacramentorum, quibus Patres Tridentini 
imbuti erant quaeque in eorum canones dogmaticos procul dubio influxum 
habuerunt, longe distant ab iis quae nunc penes historicos rei christianae 
indagatores merito obtinent. 

XL. Sacramenta ortum habuerunt ex eo quod Apostoli eorumque suc- 
cessores ideam aliquam et intentionem Christi, suadentibus et moventibus 
circumstantiis et eventibus, interpretati sunt. 

XLI. Sacramenta eo tantum spectant ut in mentem hominis revocent 
praesentiam Creatoris semper beneficam. 

XLII. Communitas chistiana necessitatem baptismi induxit, adoptans 
illum tamquam ritum necessarium, eique professionis christianae obligationes 
adnectens. 

XLIII. Usus conferendi baptismum infantibus evolutio fuit disciplinaris, 
quae una ex causis extitit ut sacramentum resolveretur in duo, in baptismum 
scilicet et poenitentiam. 

XLIV. Nihil probat ritum sacramenti confirmationis usurpatum fuisse ab 
Apostolis: formalis autem distinctio duorum sacramentorum, baptismi 
scilicet et confirmationis, haud spectat ad historiam christianismi primitivi. 
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XLV. Non omnia, quae narrat Paulus de institutione Eucharistiae (I. 
Cor. x1., 23-25), historice sunt sumenda. 

XLVI. Non adfuit in primitiva Ecclesia conceptus de christiano peccatore 
auctoritate Ecclesiae reconciliato, sed Ecclesia nonnisi admodum lente huius- 
modi conceptui assuevit. Imo etiam postquam poenitentia tanquam Ecclesiae 
institutio agnita fuit, non appellabatur sacramenti nomine, eo quod haberetur 
uti sacramentum probrosum. 

XLVII. Verba Domini: Accipite Spiritum Sanctum ; quorum remiseritis 
peccata, remittuntur eis, et quorum retinueritis, retenta sunt (Io. xx. 22 et 23) 
minime referuntur ad sacramentum poenitentiae, quidquid Patribus Triden- 
tinis asserere placuit. 

XLVIII. Iacobus in sua epistola (vers. 14 et 15) non intendit promulgare 
aliquod sacramentum Christi, sed commendare pium aliquem morem, et si 
in hoc more forte cernit medium aliquod gratiae, id non accipit eo rigore, 
quo acceperunt theologi qui notionem et numerum sacramentorum statuerunt. 

XLIX. Coena christiana paullatim indolem actionis liturgicae assumente, 
hi, qui Coenae praeesse consueverant, characterem sacerdotalem acquisiverunt. 

L. Seniores qui in christianorum coetibus invigilandi munere fungebantur, 
instituti sunt ab Apostolis presbyteri aut episcopi ad providendum necessariae 
ecrescentium communitatum ordinationi, non proprie ad perpetuandam 
missionem et potestatem Apostolicam. 

LI. Matrimonium non potuit evadere sacramentum novae legis nisi 
serius in Ecclesia; siquidem ut matrimonium pro sacramento haberetur 
necesse erat ut praecederet plena doctrinae de gratia et sacramentis 
theologica explicatio. 

LIT. Alienum fuit a mente Christi Ecclesiam constituere veluti societatem 
super terram per longam saeculorum seriem duraturam ; quin imo in mente 
Christi regnum coeli una cum fine mundi iamiam adventurum erat. 

LIII. Constitutio organica Ecclesiae non est immutabilis; sed societas 
christiana perpetuae evolutioni aeque ac societas humana est obnoxia. 

LIV. Dogmata, sacramenta, hierarchia, tum quod ad notionem tum quod 
ad realitatem attinet, non sunt nisi intelligentiae christianae interpretationes 
evolutionesque quae exiguum germen in Evangelio latens externis incre- 
mentis auxerunt perfeceruntque. 

LY. Simon Petrus ne suspicatus quidem unquam est sibi a Christo deman- 
datum esse primatum in Ecclesia. 

LVI. Ecclesia Romana non ex divinae providentiae ordinatione, sed ex 
mere politicis conditionibus, caput omnium Ecclesiarum effecta est. 

LVII. Ecclesia sese praebet scientiarum naturalium et theologicarum 
progressibus infensam. 

LVIII. Veritas non est immutabilis plusquam ipse homo, quippe quae cum 
ipso, in ipso et per ipsum evolvitur. 

LIX. Christus determinatum doctrinae corpus omnibus temporibus cunc- 
tisque hominibus applicabile non docuit, sed potius inchoavit motum 
quemdam religiosum diversis temporibus ac locis adaptatum vel adaptandum. 

LX. Doctrina christiana in suis exordiis fuit iudaica, sed facta est per 
successivas évolutiones primum paulina, tum ioannica, demum hellenica et 
universalis. 

LXI. Dici potest absque paradoxo nullum Scripturae caput, a primo 
Genesis ad postremum Apocalypsis, continere doctrinam prorsus identicam 
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illi quam super eadem re tradit Ecclesia, et idcirco nullum Scripturae caput 
habere eumdem sensum pro critico ac pro theologo. 

LXII. Praecipvi articuli Symboli Apostolici non eamdem pro christianis 
primorum temporum significationem habebant quam habent pro christianis 
nostri temporis. 

LXIII. Ecclesia sese praebet imparem ethicae evangelicae efficaciter 
tuendae, quia obstinate adhaeret immutabilibus doctrinis quae cum hodiernis 
progressibus componi nequeunt. 

LXIV. Progressus scientiarum postulat ut reformentur conceptus doctrinae 
christianae de Deo, de Creatione, de Revelatione, de Persona Verbi Incarnati, 
de Redemptione. 

LXV. Catholicismus hodiernus cum vera scientia componi nequit nisi 
transformetur in quemdam christianismum non dogmaticum, id est in pro- 
testantismum latum et liberalem. 

Sequenti vero feria V die 4 eiusdem mensis et anni, facta de his omnibus 
SSmo D. N. Pio. Pp. X. accurata relatione, Sanctitas Sua Decretum Emorum 
Patrum adprobavit et confirmavit, ac omnes et singulas supra recensitas 
propositiones ceu reprobatas ac proscriptas ab omnibus haberi mandavit. 

Petrus PALOMBELLI, 
S. R. U. I. Notarius. 


II. 
DEcRETUM DE SPONSALIBUS ET MATRIMONIO. 
Iussu et Aucrorirate 8S. D. N. Pu Papa X. 
A. 8. Conerecatione Conciti Epirum. 


Ne temere inirentur clandestina coniugia, quae Dei Ecclesia iustissimis de 
causis semper detestata est atque prohibuit, provide cavit Tridentinum 
Concilium, cap. 1, Sess. XXIV. de reform, matrim. edicens : “ Qui aliter quam 
praesente parocho vel alio sacerdote de ipsius parochi seu Ordinarii licentia 
et duobus vel tribus testibus matrimonium contrahere attentabunt, eos 
Sancta Synodus ad sic contrahendum omnino inhabiles reddit, et huiusmodi 
contractus irritos et nullos esse decernit.” 

Sed cum idem Sacrum Concilium praecepisset, ut tale decretum publicaretur 
in singulis paroeciis, nec vim haberet nisi iis in locis ubi esset promulgatum ; 
accidit ut plura loca, in quibus publicatio illa facta non fuit, beneficio tri- 
dentinae legis caruerint, hodieque careant, et haesitationibus atque incom- 
modis veteris disciplinae adhuc obnoxia maneant. 

Verum nec ubi viguit nova lex, sublata est omnis difficultas. Saepe namque 
gravis exstitit dubitatio in decernenda persona parochi, quo praesente matri- 
monium sit contrahendum. Statuit quidem canonica disciplina, proprium 
parochum eum intelligi debere, cuius in paroecia domicilium sit, aut quasi 
domicilium alterutrius contrahentis. Verum quia nonnunquam difficile est 
iudicare, certo ne constet de quasi-domicilio, haud pauca matrimonia fuerunt 
obiecta periculo ne nulla essent : multa quoque, sive inscitia hominum sive 
fraude, illegitima prorsus atque irrita deprehensa sunt. 

Haec dudum deplorata, eo crebrius accidere nostra aetate videmus, quo 
facilius ac celerius commeatus cum gentibus, etiam disiunctissimis, perficiuntur. 
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Quamobrem sapientibus viris ac doctissimis visum est expedire ut mutatio 
aliqua indulceretur in iure circa formam celebrandi connubii. Complures etiam 
sacrorum Antistites omni ex parte terrarum, praesertim e celebrioribus 
civitatibus, ubi gravior appareret necessitas, supplices ad id preces 
Apostolicae Sedi admoverunt. 

Flagitatum simul est ab Episcopis, tum Europae plerisque, tum aliarum 
regionum, ut incommodis occurreretur, quae ex sponsalibus, idest mutuis 
promissionibus futuri matrimonii privatim initis, derivantur. Docuit enim 
experientia satis, quae secum pericula ferant eiusmodi sponsalia: primum 
quidem incitamenta peccandi causamque cur inexpertae puellae decipiantur : 
postea dissidia ac lites inextricabiles. 

His rerum adiunctis permotus SSmus. D. N. Pius PP. X. pro ea quam gerit 
omnium Ecclesiarum sollicitudine, cupiens ad memorata damna et pericula 
removenda temperatione aliqua uti, commisit 8. Congregationi Concilii ut de 
hac re videret, et quae opportuna aestimaret, Sibi proponeret. 

Voluit etiam votum audire Consilii ad ius canonicum in unum redigendum 
constituti, nec non Emorum Cardinalium qui pro eodem codice parando 
speciali commissione delecti sunt: a quibus, quemadmodum et a 8. Con- 
gregatione Concilii, conventus in eum finem saepius habiti sunt. Omnium 
autem sententiis obtentis SSmus. Dominus 8. Congregationi Concilii man- 
davit, ut decretum ederet quo leges a Se, ex certa scientia et matura 
deliberatione probatae, continerentur, quibus sponsalium et matrimonii 
disciplina in posterum regeretur, eorumque celebratio expedita, certa atque 
ordinata fieret. 

In executionem itaque Apostolici mandati 8. Concilii Congregatio prae- 
sentibus litteris constituit atque decernit ea quae sequuntur. 


De SPonsaLisvs. 

I. Ea tantum sponsalia habentur valida et canonicos sortiuntur effectus, 
quae contracta fuerint per scripturam subsignatam a partibus et vel a parocho, 
aut a loci Ordinario, vel saltem a duobus testibus. 

Quod si utraque vel alterutra pars scribere nesciat, id in ipsa scriptura 
adnotetur ; et alius testis addatur, qui cum parocho aut loci Ordinario, vel 
duobus testibus, de quibus supra, scripturam subsignet. 

II. Nomine parochi hic et in sequentibus articulis venit non solum qui 
legitime praeest paroeciae canonice erectae ; sed in regionibus, ubi paroeciae 
canonice erectae non sunt, etiam sacerdos cui in aliquo definito territorio cura 
animarum legitime commissa est, et parocho aequiparatur ; et in missionibus, 
ubi territoria necdum perfecte divisa sunt, omnis sacerdos a missionis 
Moderatore ad animarum curam in aliqua statione universaliter deputatus. 


De Matrimonio. 

III. Ea tantum matrimonia valida sunt, quae contrahuntur coram parocho 
vel loci Ordinario vel sacerdote ab alterutro delegato, et duobus saltem testi- 
bus, iuxta tamen regulas in sequentibus articulis expressas, et salvis excep- 
tionibus quae infra n. VII. et VIII. ponuntur. 

IV. Parochus et loci Ordinarius valide matrimonio adsistunt, 

(i.) die tantummodo adeptae possessionis beneficii vel initi officii, nisi 
publico decreto nominatim fuerint excommunicati vel ab officio suspensi ; 
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(ii.) intra limites dumtaxat sui territorii: in quo matrimoniis nedum 
suorum subditorum, sed etiam non subditorum, valide adsistunt ; 

(iii.) dummodo invitati ac rogati, et neque vi neque metu gravi constricti, 
requirant excipiantque contrahentium consensum. 

V. Licite autem adsistunt. 


(i.) constito sibi legitime de libero statu contrahentium, servatis de iure 
servandis ; 


(ii.) constito insuper de domicilio, vel saltem de menstrua commemoratione 
alterutrius contrahentis in loco matrimonii ; 

(iii.) quod si deficiat, ut parochus et loci Ordinarius licite matrimonio 
adsint, indigent licentia parochi vel Ordinarii proprii alterutrius contra- 
hentis, nisi gravis intercedat necessitas quae ab ea excuset ; 

(iv.) quoad vagos, extra casum necessitatis parocho ne liceat eorum 
matrimoniis adsistere, nisi re ad Ordinarium vel ad sacerdotem ab eo dele- 
gatum delata, licentiam adsistendi impetraverit ; 

(v.) in quolibet autem casu pro regula habeatur, ut matrimonium coram 
sponsae parocho celebretur, nisi aliqua iusta causa excuset. 

VI. Parochus et loci Ordinarius licentiam concedere possunt alii sacerdoti 
determinato ac certo, ut matrimoniis intra limites sui territorii adsistat. 

Delegatus autem, ut valide et licite adsistat, servare tenetur limites mandati, 
et regulas pro parocho et loci Ordinario n. IV. et V. superius statutas. 

VII. Imminente mortis periculo, ubi parochus, vel loci Ordinarius, vel 
sacerdos ab alterutro delegatus, haberi nequeat, ad consulendum conscientiae 
et (si casus ferat) legitimationi prolis, matrimonium contrahi valide ac licite 
potest coram quolibet sacerdote et duobus testibus. 

VIII. Si contingat ut in aliqua regione parochus locive Ordinarius, aut 
sacerdos ab eis delegatus, coram quo matrimonium celebrari queat, haberi 
non possit, eaque rerum conditio a mense iam perseveret, matrimonium valide 
ac licite iniri potest emisso a sponsis formali consensu coram duobus testibus. 

IX. (i.) Celebrato matrimonio, parochus, vel qui eius vices gerit, statim 
describat in libro matrimoniorum nomina coniugum ac testium, locum et 
diem celebrati matrimonii, atque alia, iuxta modum in libris ritualibus vel a 
proprio Ordinario praescriptum ; idque licet alius sacerdos vel a se vel ab 
Ordinario delegatus matrimonio adstiterit. 

(ii.) Praeterea parochus in libro quoque baptizatorum adnotet, coniugem 
tali die in sua parochia matrimonium contraxisse. Quod si coniux alibi 
baptizatus fuerit, matrimonii parochus notitiam initi contractus ad parochum 
baptismi sive per se, sive per curiam episcopalem transmittat, ut matri- 
monium in baptismi libri referatur. 

(ili.) Quoties matrimonium ad normam pn. VII. aut. VIII. contrahitur, 
saceidos in priori casu, testes in altero, tenentur in solidum cum contrahenti- 
bus curare, ut initum coniugium in praescriptis libris quam primum adnotetur. 

X. Parochi qui heic hactenus praescripta violaverint ab Ordinariis pro 
modo et gravitate culpae puniantur. Et insuper si alicuius matrimonio 
adstiterint contra praescriptum § 2! et 3! n. V., emolumenta stolae sua ne 
faciant, sed proprio contrahentium parocho remittant. 

XI. (i.) Statutis superius legibus tenentur omnes in catholica Ecclesia 
baptizati et ad eam ex haeresi aut schismate conversi (licet sive hi, sive illi 


ab eadem postea defecerint), quoties inter se sponsalia vel matrimonium 
ineant. 
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(ii.) Vigent quoque pro iisdem de quibus supra catholicis, si cum acatholicis 
sive baptizatis sive non baptizatis, etiam post obtentam dispensationem ab 
impedimento mixtae religionis vel disparitatis cultus, sponsalia vel matri- 
monium contrahunt; nisi pro aliquo particulari loco aut regione aliter a 
8. Sede sit statutum. 

(iii.) Acatholici sive baptizati sive non baptizati, si inter se contrahunt, 
nullibi ligantur ad catholicam sponsalium vel matrimonii formam servandam. 

Praesens decretum legitime publicatum et promulgatum habeatur per eius 
transmissionem ad locorum Ordinarios : et quae in eo disposita sunt ubique 
vim legis habere incipiant a die solemni Paschae Resurrectionis D. N. I. C. 
proximi anni 1908. 

Interim vero omnes locorum Ordinarii curent hoc decretum quamprimum 
in vulgus edi, et in singulis suarum dioecesum parochialibus ecclesiis explicari, 
ut ab omnibus rite cognoscatur. 

Praesentibus valituris de mandato speciali SSmi. D. N. Pii PP. X., contra- 
riis quibuslibet etiam peculiari mentione dignis minime obstantibus. 


Datum Romae die 2a mensis Augusti anni 1907. 


% Vincentivus, Card. Ep. Praenest., Praefectus. 
C. De Lat, Secretarius. 
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The Black Book of Limerick. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by 
Rev. James McCaffrey, D.Ph., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1907. 


The celebrated MS. known as The Black Book of Limerick is one of the 
most important of Irish diocesan records. The main portion of the Black 
Book consists of a Latin transcript, made about the year 1362, of various 
documents relating to the Diocese of Limerick from the year 1192. A later 
portion, in a different hand, contains certain tables and lists, relating to the 
temporalities of the See in the fifteenth century, with some documents of 
later bishops down to the Reformation. The Black Book then passed into 
the hands of the Protestant bishops, one of whom, Bishop Adams, added 
the last portion of the MS., containing.an account of his restoration of the 
cathedral and of his recovery of certain property for the diocese. The 
venerable MS. was recovered by the Catholics in the Confederate War (1642), 
and after a series of vicissitudes at length came into the hands of the Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick in the beginning of the nineteenth century. It now 
rests in the library of Maynooth College. 

Dr. McCaffrey has done good service to the study of Irish Church History 
in giving this valuable record to the public. The text is edited with con- 
scientious care, valuable explanatory notes are added, and we have incor- 
porated in the volume a series of scholarly dissertations, extending to one 
hundred pages, dealing with a number of important points in the Church 
History of the period. Especially interesting are the chapters entitled, “ Irish 
Episcopal Elections in the Middle Ages,” “The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Irish Church,” “The Bishop of Limerick and the Roman Curia,” 
“The Chapter of Limerick.” 

The ordinary reader will be surprised to learn how much the English 
kings succeeded in encroaching upon the liberties of the Irish Church 
immediately after the Invasion. Henry II. himself, John, and Henry III. 
claimed, and in many cases exercised, an authority in the appointment of 
Irish bishops and abbots, entirely out of proportion to their actual political 
power in the land. The object, of course, was to exclude as far as possible 
the “ mere Irish” from positions of influence and so to anglicise the Church. 
This earlier “‘ Veto Question” was fought by the majority of Irish bishops 
and chieftains ; and, with the help of the Holy See, in many cases successfully. 
The Pope, for example, granted the King of Connacht, the same rights of 
confirming bishops in his own territory that were then conceded by the Holy 
See to Christian Princes in general; and Honorius III. strongly condemned 
the practice of excluding Irish clerics from the episcopal chair in dioceses 
more under English influence. The evidence of the Black Book would go 
to show that this foreign influence was very strong in the Diocese of Limerick. 
In this, however, it must not be taken as typical of the contemporary Irish 
Church ; for Limerick, like Dublin and Waterford, was then rather a Norse 
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and Norman than an Irish city. Indeed, before the Norman Invasion at 
all, these cities regarded themselves as subject to the spiritual sway not of 
Armagh, but of Canterbury. The other Irish bishops never acknowledged 
the supremacy of Canterbury; and the claim, if ever it was made, received 
its final quietus at the Synod of Kells in 1152. It is satisfactory to note 
that the pretentions both of the English King and the English Primate were 
completely disregarded in the northern dioceses. 

A considerable number of the documents contained in the Black Book 
have reference to the Chapter of Limerick. We have an account of the 
foundation of the Chapter by Donatus O’Brien, one of the few Irishmen who 
in those days wore the mitre of Limerick. Though Irish in blood, he was 
apparently English in sympathy, for the Black Book contains a letter from 
King John taking him and his possessions under special protection, as a 
reward for his services to his royal master. The Chapter appears to have 
been involved in frequent disputes with the bishops, and to have taken 
occasion from time to time, during interregnum, to assert what they called 
their rights against the succeeding prelate. The whole subject is examined 
in the Editor’s scholarly dissertation on the Chapter of Limerick. 

Some fifteen of the documents in the Black Book constitute a report of 
an ecclesiastical trial, the litigants being the Bishop of Limerick on the one 
hand and the Prior of the Monastery of Athessel on the other. These records 
will repay examination as a study of the canonical trials of the period. 

There are other documents concerning transactions between the bishops 
and certain Italian bankers, which are illuminating on the financial relations 
of the Irish Church and the Roman Curia. It would appear that, to meet 
their monetary obligations, especially the Papal taxes, the Irish bishops, like 
those of other countries, were frequently compelled to borrow large sums 
from Italian bankers. There were frequent disputes about the repayment 
of these sums; and the Holy See sometimes intervened with ecclesiastical 
penalties. It is a subject of curious interest, which we should like to see 
more fully investigated. 

We congratulate the editor on the successful completion of the laborious 
work, undertaken, he tells us, as the subject of a Doctorate Dissertation in 
the University of Freiburg. The volume bears throughout, both in the 
actual work of deciphering the text and in the introductory dissertation, 
the stamp of a scholarship at once extensive and profound. We hope it 
will not be Dr. McCaffrey’s only service to the study of Irish Church History. 
There are still many valuable diocesan records to be studied and edited. 
Until this spade-work is completed we cannot hope to have even the materials 
for a satisfactory treatment of the History of the Irish Church. 

J. J. McNamer. 





Penance in the Early Church, with a Short Sketch of Subsequent Development. 
Thesis presented to the Faculty of Theology in St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, for the Degree of Doctor in Divinity. By the Rev. M. J. 
O'Donnell. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. Pp. viii + 151. 1907. 


This is the first of the Maynooth doctorate theses to be given to the public 
in English, and Dr. O’Donnell is to be felicitated on being allowed to in- 
augurate this departure. He is also to be congratulated on the choice of an 
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historical, rather than of a speculative, subject, which isa proof that Maynooth 
does not mean to lag behind other progressive Catholic schools in her 
appreciation of the importance of the modern historical movement. He 
tells us in the Preface that he was influenced in his choice of a subject partly 
by a controversial motive: to answer “an opponent like Dr. Lea” by an 
“appeal to the sources from which he himself professes to draw his infor- 
mation” (p. vii). Dr. Lea’s famous History of Auricular Confession and 
Indulgences has been, in spite of its many serious defects as a scientific work, 
the occasion of a revival among Catholic scholars of a lively interest in the 
early penitential discipline of the Church, interest in which had never totally 
flagged since Petavius and Morinus called attention to the subject and 
published studies upon it that remain classical to the present day. French 
and German scholars have been busy with the subject since Dr. Lea’s book 
appeared, but in English, strange to say, comparatively little has been done 
by Catholic writers to advance or popularise its study ; and Dr. O’Donnell’s 
dissertation, for the period it deals with, is undoubtedly the best that has so 
far been written in our language. But if his purpose has been partly contro- 
versial, it must not be supposed that he has allowed the narrow interests of 
controversy of the ordinary kind to predominate. His treatment is objectively 
and scientifically independent; it aims, not at establishing preconceived 
theories, but at honestly ascertaining in the first place what may be learned 
with certainty or probability from the available historical data; and what- 
ever controversial advantages (against biassed non-Catholic writers like 
Dr. Lea) may result from the inquiry are only noticed in an incidental and 
secondary way. Dr. O’Donnell rightly believes that the best way of refuting 
a false or faulty presentment of history is by giving an independently true 
and adequate presentment. 

Dr. O’Donnell’s study is confined to the period comprising the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third century. It is only then, as he rightly 
remarks, “that we find sufficient evidence to formulate a consistent theory 
regarding the belief and practice of the Church ” (p. vii.). In Chapter I. he 
proves quite clearly from the evidence of this period the Church’s belief in, 
and exercise of, the Power of the Keys—the power, that is, of absolving from 
post-baptismal sins. The absolution given was manifestly understood to 
be valid in the sight of God, to be liberative from the guilt of sin, and not 
merely from an ecclesiastical censure (as some in contradiction to the evidence 
have maintained). 

In Chapter II. a more difficult question is discussed—viz., that of reserva- 
tion. Before the edict of Callistus (218), admitting adulterers to absolution 
on the usual conditions, was it the general (I do not say universal) practice, 
and the practice in particular of the Roman Church, to withhold absolution 
(even in articulo mortis) in cases of adultery (or fornication), murder, and 
idolatry ? It was not, and is not, a question of dogma, as Dr. O’Donnell 
rightly remarks, but merely a question of discipline ; and the evidence un- 
doubtedly is capable of being interpreted conformably with either of the 
alternative replies that have been given by Catholic scholars. Dr. O’Donnell 
prefers the interpretation which limits the generality of the practice, and 
denies that it ever obtained at Rome. In this, I believe, he is mistaken. 
It requires, as he must have felt in writing this chapter, a good deal of some- 
what subtle pleading, so to present the evidence as to seem justify this 
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conclusion. The explicit testimony of Origen for Alexandria (and presumably 
for those other parts of the East with which he was acquainted) and of Ter- 
tullian and St. Cyprian for Africa, establish a pretty wide generality for the 
rigorist practice ; while the confident assurance with which Tertullian (who 
was acquainted with Rome) assumes the existence of the practice there and 
employs it controversially against Callistus, and the fact that Callistus him- 
self is not only silent about homicides and idolators but goes to such trouble 
to justify argumentatively his measure of clemency for adulterers, produce 
the impression that Tertullian was not arguing from a mistaken assumption 
of fact, and that Callistus felt he was making a very serious change in the 
existing Roman discipline, which needed to be justified on theoretical grounds. 
Had Callistus been merely maintaining the existing discipline and repelling 
an innovation, we should expect, instead of a lengthy argument, the brief 
but conclusive “Nil innovandum” of his illustrious successor thirty years 
later. The considerations advanced by Dr. O’Donnell and by those who 
agree with him on this point do not seem to me sufficient to outweigh the 
natural and primd facie force of this evidence. He admits the existence of 
the extreme rigorist practice in regard to one class of sinners, “those, namely, 
who had spent all their lives in criminal indulgence and only asked for the 
sacraments at the last moment ” (p. 41); but I do not think that the evidence 
for rigorism is any stronger in this case than in the other. 

In subsequent chapters Dr. O’Donnell deals with the discipline of the 
Public Penance and the extent to which it was necessary; with Confession 
(Its Necessity and Character), being careful to avoid the confusion which 
would speak of a “ Public Confession” ; with Absolution ; with the question 
“How often was Penance Administered ?” ; and finally with the imperfect 
state of definition in which the doctrine associated with the discipline 
existed at first—to which is added a short sketch of subsequent development. 
His treatment of these subjects is adequate, lucid, and convincing. He has 
studied carefully the original sources, and utilised to advantage what his 
critical judgment approves in the studies of previous writers. His book will 
take its place with the best contemporary essays on the subject. This is 
high praise for the first effort of a young theologian, but it is praise to which 
Dr. O’Donnell is fully entitled. 

P. J. Toner. 





Scholasticism Old and New. An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy, 
Medieval and Modern. By M. de Wulf, Professor of Philosophy, 
Louvain. Translated by Rev. P. Coffey, D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy, 
Maynooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1907. Price, 6s. net. 


The University of Louvain has already, in face of grave difficulties, established 
its claim to be ranked amongst the foremost seats of learning in Europe. 
In every department of science it has aimed at securing the services of 
the most accomplished specialists, and of turning out students trained in 
the latest and best methods of research. In philosophy especially it has 
taken the leading place in the revival of scholasticism and in adapting the 
main principles of this system to the established conclusions of modern 
science, in accordance with the encyclicals of Leo XIII., and of the reigning 
pontiff, Pius X. The professors of the Philosophical Institute have published 
a series of works covering the whole range of mental philosophy, known as 
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the “ Cours de Philosophie,” which, to our mind, is the best and most reliable 
presentation of the scholastic, or rather the neo-scholastic, system which 
could be offered to students. 

The present volume, Introduction 4 la Philosophie Néo Scholastique, 
has for its author M. de Wulf, whose History of Medieval Philosophy has 
done so much to correct the false notions so long current about the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. It is translated by Dr. Coffey, who himself had the 
advantage of pursuing his studies in the Philosophical Institute of Louvain, 
and of securing the Doctorate in Philosophy on the completion of his studies. 
The book is presented to the English-speaking public at a time when the 
interest in the revival of the scholastic system is not confined to the Catholic 
schools, but has made itself felt even in places where scholasticism was but 
lately regarded as the enemy of progressive thought. The translation fills 
a want which has hitherto been felt by students of the excellent works in- 
cluded in the Stonyhurst series of Philosophy. Nothing in the shape of a 
connected historical study of scholasticism, or a precise sketch of the main 
principles involved in the system or of the exact purpose of the new scholastic 
movement was available. Dr. Coffey’s translation of M. de Wulf’s “ Intro- 
duction” will supply this want, and will supply the historical setting without 
which students were considerably hampered in arriving at a consistent and 
complete idea of the whole system. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the scholasticism 
of the Middle Ages, and the second with its attempted restoration and adapta- 
tion to the conclusions of modern research. In the first portion M. de Wulf 
deals at length with thé many popular misconceptions of the scholastic 
philosophy, and, above all, lays stress on the fact that scholasticism is not 
synonymous with medieval philosophy, but that on the contrary there was 
what might be described as an anti-scholastic party all through the Middle 
Ages. The relations of scholastic philosophy to scholastic theology, to the 
ancient philosophy, to the medieval sciences and to the problem of universals, 
are dealt with in a manner that will be a surprise to those who have accepted 
the view current fifty years ago about medieval philosophy. In the nex 
chapter the author sketches briefly the main problems in Metaphysics, in 
Physics, in Theology, in Psychology and Logic, about which the Scholastics 
busied themselves to find a sufficient solution, and in the main they will be 
found to be those about which modern philosophers are still engaged in 
propounding rival systems. The decline of scholasticism and the principal 
causes which led men’s minds to other pursuits are dealt with in the con- 
cluding chapter of the first portion of the work. 

The second portion deals with the modern revival of scholastic 
philosophy known as the neo-scholastic movement. In form it 
corresponds exactly with the preceding division. Having explained 
in what sense the Neo-Scholastics speak of a revival of the scholastic system, 
and having explained the necessity of dropping many things not essential 
and of modifying others in accordance with modern developments—the only 
way in which a revival is possible—the author treats at length of the relation of 
neo-scholasticism to religious dogma and modern sciences. He points out 
in what sense philosophy is dependent upon revealed dogmas, and in what 
sense philosophy must assert its freedom as an independent branch of know- 
ledge. Nor do the Neo-Scholastics intend to shut themselves in a walled 
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town and refuse to test their conclusions in the light of the experimental 
sciences. We note that after a careful study of the question M. de Wulf 
expresses himself against the use of Latin in philosophical text-books and 
classrooms, while, on the other hand, he strongly recommends the careful 
study of the history of philosophy. In the second chapter he points out 
once more the main questions in Metaphysics, Theodicy, Cosmology, Criteri- 
ology, Ethics, &c., which the Neo-Scholastics are called upon to meet and 
answer. He points out that the opponents who must be met to-day are not 
those with whose systems and arguments St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure were 
called upon to deal, and that the answers to be given to these problems 
to-day must be such as will meet the objections of our modern opponents. 
“Neo-Kantism and positivism” writes M. de Wulf (p. 260), “are both 
alike met by the rational dogmatism of the new scholastic philosophy—the 
only one that merits serious attention among contemporary dogmatic systems. 
Inheriting, as it does, the traditional spiritualism of a Plato, an Aristotle, 
a St. Augustine, and a St. Thomas, it bases its claims neither on the tradition 
which it perpetuates nor on arguments from authority—which can be twisted 
in opposite directions like the nose of waxen image, to which it is quaintly 
compared by a thirteenth century scholastic, Alanus of Lille. On the con- 
trary, it is after an examination of the facts that are engaging the attention 
of our contemporaries, after interpreting the results achieved by the sciences, 
and after testing critically its own principles, that the new scholasticism lays 
down its own conclusions and invites philosophers of the twentieth century 
to recognise them and deal with them on precisely the same titles as they 
deal with those of Neo-Kantism and positivism.” M. de Wulf is confident 
in the future of the neo-scholastic movement. 

Dr. Coffey has given us a faultless English translation of M. de Wulfs 
book—a rather difficult feat to perform, considering the many peculiar idioms 
and technical phraseology which are to be dealt with in the original. He 
has besides added as an Appendix a chapter dealing with the philosophical 
teaching in the Louvain Philosophical Institute, founded by Monsignor, now 
Cardinal, Mercier, at the request of Leo XIII., for the study and development 
of scholastic philosophy. In this chapter the reader may see how the 
principles put forward by M. de Wulf in his book are put in practice in the 
actual teaching of this remarkable school, and that the declaration that the 
principles of the scholastic philosophy must be tested by the results of the 
experimental sciences is no empty boast. 

The book is printed and bound in Ireland, and is turned out in a manner 
fighly creditable to the publishers, Messrs. Gill & Son. The price is 6s. net. 

James McCarrrey. 





De Necessitate Credendi et Credendorum, seu De Fide Salutari: Dissertatio 
theologica quam pro gradu Lectoris 8. Theol. in Ordine Praedicatorum 
consequendo scripsit Fr. Raimundus-Maria Martin, ejusdem Ordinis 
Alumnus. Lovanii: A. Uystpruyst-Dieudonné. Pp. 140. 

The author of this dissertation was moved to write on the necessity of 
faith by the fact that in a continuation of Dr. J. B. Heinrich’s Dogmatische 
Theologie Professor Gutberlet, of Fulda, had broached rather liberal views on 
that subject. The received, common opinion had, no doubt, been defended 
by Dr. Fr. Schmid and Dr. Wihl. Liese, but only half-heartedly, as Fr. Martin 
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deemed ; so he himself propounds the teaching of St. Thomas and of the great 
body of the Dominican theologians. 

After an introduction in which the state of the question is set forth, and a 
brief exposition of the nature of faith in general and of theological faith in 
particular, the dissertation resolves itself into two Parts: I. De Necessitate 
Credendi ad Salutem; II. De Necessitate Credendorum. 

Part I. is sub-divided into three Chapters, each devoted to one of Fr. 
Martin’s main theses :— (1) “Credere aliquid fide theologica supernaturali neces- 
sarium est necessitate medii ad salutem”; (2) “ Illud credere, quod neces- 
sarium est necessitate medii ad salutem, est actus fidei theologicae proprie 
dictae, non vero actus fidei late dictae” ; (3) “ Illud credere quod est actus 
fidei theologicae proprie dictae, quodque ad salutem necessarium est neces- 
sitate medii, nonnise revelatione expresse accepta, perficitur; nec sufficere 
potest ullo modo actus fidei cujusdam implicitae, sen in voto tantum, 
revelationi adhaerens.” 

Part IJ. also is sub-divided into three Chapters, in which the following 
propositions are defended :—(1) “‘ Omni tempore quilibet tenetur necessitate 
medii credere explicite aliquid, nempe haec duo: Deus est, et inquirentibus 
se remunerator est”; (2) “ Omni lege fuit cuilibet necessarium, necessitate 
medii ad salutem, credere aliqualiter mysteria Incarnationis Dui N. J. Chr. 
et SS. Trinitatis”’ ; (3) “‘ Necessitate medii ad salutem praedicta duo mysteria 
Incarnationis et SS. Trinitatis in V. Test. credere tenebantur majores ex- 
plicite, minores implicite tantum; in N. Test. vero, necessitate medii ad 
salutem haec mysteria credere tenentur omnes explicite.” By the “ majores” 
in the last proposition are meant not so much those who have most knowledge 
as those on whom has been laid the duty of teaching, whether by reason of 
their dignity, as in the case of the priests, or because of revelations received, 
as in the case of the patriarchs and prophets, or from the nature of their 
ministry, as doctors and preachers. The “ minores” are the common people, 
Jew and Gentile—those who are taught by the “‘ majores.” 

There are two short discursus (pp. 90 and 136-8) in which Fr. Martin deals 
with the possibility of salvation for heathens, who can be saved “ provided by 
God’s grace they make acts of theological—supernatural and properly 80- 
called—faith ” (p. 90). They may be enabled to do this either “ 1° by internal 
inspiration, or 2° by the arrival of some preacher of the faith”; also by the 
mission of an angel—though this is nowhere mentioned by St. Thomas, who, 
however, says (3 d. q. 2, a. 2, sol. 2) that in the old dispensation heathens 
were by the ministry of angels taught the mystery of the Incarnation. 

I must candidly confess that I regard the arguments advanced in proof of 
all this as weak and unsatisfactory. The texts of Scripture prove, no doubt, 
that under the old dispensation all who were within hearing, so to speak, of 
God, were bound to hearken to His Word; and that under the New Law we 
are bound to believe in the Trinity and Incarnation ; but I see nothing like 
a conclusive reputation of Professor Gutberlet’s position. 

It may be well to state that in his view the love of God which is known as 
charity will, when supernatural, always justify; that every act of super- 
natural charity must be preceded by supernatural knowledge of the Infinite 
Goodness ; and that knowledge of this kind may be supernaturalised though 
it be not theological faith properly so-called. Besides theological faith there 
are other supernatural acts and habits of intellect. 
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Fr. Martin, following the common opinion, maintains that there can be 
no supernatural knowledge unless the object known is supernatural, and that 
it is not supernatural unless when proposed as revealed. The proof of the 
first part is sought in the axiom that acts are specified by their objects ; 
which is most true, but not in that sense. On the contrary, it is as impossible 
for the action of a supernatural habit, no matter what its object may be, to 
be other than supernatural, as it is for a gold trumpet to give forth notes of a 
the timbre peculiar to brass. A gold instrument and a brass instrument may 
play the very same objective score; the difference in the result will depend 
not on the object—that is, on the score—but on the quality of the instrument. 

That an object of knowledge is not supernaturalised unless it is proposed 
as revealed, may be true—if it has any meaning; since it is not really 
necessary for supernatural knowledge that the object as such should be super- 
naturalised at all. Fr. Martin may come to be persuaded of this if he 
meditates on the question whether before the formal act of faith there is 
any supernatural knowledge. Is the initial faith of which theologians speak, 
or the dawn of faith, as they sometimes call it, supernatural ? And how can 
it be if the object known or seen must be proposed to the intellect as revealed ? 

I have little sympathy with that part of Professor Gutberlet’s view which 
represents this initial faith as not belonging in the strict sense to the theo- 
logical virtue of faith—the only theological virtue with which the intellect 
is endowed in this life. To me it seems quite plain that the mental act whereby 
the concept “Infinite Truth ” is formed is termed in the Infinite, and that 
whatever act of virtue is termed in the Infinite is theological in the strict 
sense. Besides faith, however, there is no other theological virtue to which 
it can belong. If Professor Gutberlet were to cull this act “ initial faith” 
rather than “ faith improperly so called,” his position would be greatly 
improved. Strict theological faith, then, would be the very beginning of 
the supernatural order—the very first act supernaturalised ; not, however, 
the full and complete act of that virtue—formal assent to divine revelation— 
but rather the concept of God the Infinite Truth, which stands to such assent 
in something like the relation in which every concept must stand to a formal 
judgment. Initial faith—which is a true act, though not an assent, of the 
theological virtue of faith—would then be absolutely necessary for salvation, 
as the very first step in the supernatural order. 

I find it hard to believe that the early patriarchs knew anything of the 
mystery of the Incarnation or the Trinity ; I see no reason why they should. 
No doubt there was from the beginning a divine promise of salvation; but 
it seems to have taken a long time before the faint dawn of that promise 
grew into the perfect light of knowledge of the God-man. I find it equally 
hard to believe either that adult heathens have all sinned mortally, or that 
they have come to a knowledge of the Trinity and Incarnation. A theory that 
demands belief in one or other alternative is, in my opinion, self-condemned. 

As for the arguments from Scripture I can only ask Fr. Martin not to press 
the texts unduly. And as for the main ratio theologica—that supernatural 
acts of intellect must be termed in revealed doctrine—I would ask him to 
ponder well on what is meant by the initium fidei. Faith is the first grace, 
and yet not the first; a true act of the theological virtue of faith, but not 
the formal assent on divine authority, being the first act to be superna- 
turalised in the present order of Providence. W. McDona.p. 
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Westminster Lectures (Third Series). Edited by Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. 
London: Sands & Co. 6d. net, each. 


A series of these lectures comprises six, which run on the average to about 
fifty pages each, small crown 8vo., printed in bold legible type, and made up 
separately in paper covers. Though the purpose of the lectures is neither to 
attack nor to defend, but to explain, they are good propagandist and defensive 
literature ; the subjects are well chosen, and each lecture is completed by a 
bibliography sufficient for the immediate wants of those who may wish to 
make a further study of the question. The booklets in the third series are :— 
“ Authority in Belief,” by the Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A.; “‘ Revelation and 
the Creeds,” by the Rev. J. McIntyre, D.D.; ‘‘ The Church versus Science,” 
by the Rev. J. Gerard, 8.J.; “ Transmigration of Souls,” by the Rev. J. 
Gibbons, Ph.D.; “‘ Mysticism,” by the Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A.; and 
“Socialism and Individualism,” by the Very Rev. A. Poock, D.D. 

As is natural to expect, the quality of the pamphlets varies a good deal, 
with the writer and the subject. Of their nature the lectures are popular ; 
and in popular lectures the temptation is great to be content with shallow 
explanations which may be deemed satisfactory by such as have not given 
much thought to the subject. We have to complain of this shallowness 
ourselves as characterising many popular “ scientific ” statements which are 
in reality almost, if not quite, open attacks upon Catholic doctrine. The true 
explanation even of simple things is often deep, especially in the field of 
religion and history—too deep for the patience of the ordinary reader of even 
fair education. It would not be reasonable to criticise these Westminster 
Lectures as if they were intended for students in theological schools. 

In “ Authority in Belief” Fr. Sharpe exhibits the part played by authority 
in the formation of most of our convictions, and going on to inquire into the 
conditions that may be necessary to make assent to what is so proposed 
reasonable, he shows how these conditions are satisfied in case of the authority 
on which the Christian religion is based. Some of his statements are broader 
than would be justified in a strictly scientific treatise ; but then, as has been 
said, popular lectures would lose all their value if every statement were 
limited and conditioned as scientific treatment requires. In “ Revelation 
and the Creeds,” Dr. McIntyre pursues almost the same subject, arguing 
for the most part from the ethical perfection of the Christian religion and its 
propagation by means of uncultured men. The title of this lecture leads one 
to expect more reference to the relations of Christianity to other religious 
systems—a more lengthened reply, that is, to the argument that Christianity 
like other systems is the result of a natural process of development. A form 
of reply, of course, is contained in the proof of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, such as the lecture supplies ; but the title leads one to expect some- 
thing different—an argument deduced from the comparative study of religions. 
_ Fr. Gerard, of course, is quite at home in “The Church versus Science,” 
in which, dealing principally with the Galileo case and the evolution contro- 
versy, he shows that whatever mistakes churchmen may have made in such 
matters, their motive has been not enmity to but love of scientific truth. “The 
prosecution of Galileo, and the assumption by an ecclesiastical tribunal of autho- 
rity to decide a question of physical science,” Fr. Gerard regards (p. 34) as 
“undoubtedly a grievous and deplorable mistake which no one will now 
attempt to defend.” I am not so sure that no one would be got to defend 
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the right of the Church to decide questions of physical science which may 
have a bearing on religion ; that, for instance, Fr. Gerard himself would not 
assert her right to judge of such questions as the nature of organic vital action, 
the origin of life, the evolution of the human body, or the antiquity of man, 
as well as the kindred questions of ancient chronology as bearing on the 
historical accuracy of the Bible. I have my doubts, moreover, as to whether 
the cause of the Church is helped very much by urging the fact that Copernicus, 
Galileo, and the rest, had full liberty to propound their theories as hypotheses, 
The claim of science is to propound its conclusions, when fairly proved, as 
facts. And as for evolution, even though Darwin’s theory may be false, and no 
other theory may be conclusively proved, few scientific men entertain much 
doubt that evolution took place in some form ; and it can hardly be denied 
that in thisand other matters of scientific and historical inquiry the authority 
that governs Catholic schools has acted as a brake on the wheels of 
progress. Newman, if I mistake not, says somewhere that this, however 
regrettable, is part of the function of all authority ; and that, I fancy, is the 
best defence that can be made. I should be slow to contend, as Fr. Gerard 
does, that Galileo stands alone as an instance of one who got into trouble with 
ecclesiastical superiors for early advocacy of the truth in departments of 
physical science which have a bearing on religious questions. 

“Theories of the Transmigration of Souls” rambles over too many 
subjects—immortality, theosophy, the spirituality of the human soul, and 
St. Augustine’s Conversion and “Confessions.” Fr. Benson’s “ Mysticism ” 
must have been a beautiful lecture to hear, as it is to read, though it furnishes 
but a vague notion of what mysticism is. The mystic is represented as 
endowed with an eye to the beautiful in religion, being thereby as hard to 
define as the poet or the musician. “ Looking upon nature and revealed 
dogma, he sees depths in them which others do not; the historical 
facts of Christianity which the schoolman classifies, and in whose pre- 
sence the devout finds material for prayer, glow for him in depth 
beyond depth of inexpressible beauty and meaning; he sees their 
correlations and their self-evidences, and believes, not only because he 
hears, but because to some extent he sees and handles” (p. 21). “He 
has a special gift of his own, and this we may call for the present the Art of 
Divine Intuition, As the poet sees things invisible to the farmer and the 
geologist, as he is kindled by a sight of colour and form, unperceived by the 
others, yet objectively real, so the mystic, looking upon the same facts, 
whether natural or revealed, as the schoolman and the man of prayer, is 
aware of certain elements, and even of relations and significances invisible 
to these” (p. 20). Is, then, what the schoolmen would call the formal object 
of the mystic's intuition but a different aspect of the truth at which the 
theologian arrives by the process which of late has been dubbed intellec- 
tualism—perhaps the beauty side of the true? Such mysticism would be 
reasonable enough, but it would hardly reach to intuition; there seems to 
have been something more in the visions of St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross. Not that even these were in any way unreasonable; but that they 
are rare—much rarer than they are or ought to be, if we were to give credence 
to the writers of a certain modern school. 

In “ Socialism and Individualism ” Dr. Poock gives first a succinct account 
of the most conspicuous Socialist organs and organisations in England; 
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then he calls attention to the economic dangers of the system, based as it is, 
in all its forms, on false insight into human nature ; he points out how much 
the leading Socialists are opposed to Christian doctrine, especially that of 
marriage ; and he winds up with some remarks on the danger of unrestricted 
individualism. This lecture would gain by condensation. 

W. McDonatp. 








Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: The Greek Text with Notes and 
Addenda. By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop 
of Durham, sometime Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1906. 


In our last issue I noticed a posthumous work of the late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and here we have another posthumous work from the pen of 
one of the ablest biblical scholars that the Church of England has produced. 
The task of editing the work was committed by Dr. Westcott’s son to Rev. 
J. M. Schulhof, M.A., of Clare College, Cambridge, Fellow of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, who has carried it out with scrupulous care. But, 
notwithstanding this care, the work is disappointing, and necessarily so, 
because Dr. Westcott did not leave behind him materials for an adequate 
Introduction or additional Notes. As the editor points out, the Introduction 
is merely nominal, while the additional Notes are meagre and fragmentary. 
The commentary on the Epistle is, however, complete, and bears evidence 
of that patient scholarship with which we have long been familiar in the 
author’s commentaries on the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

As might have been expected, Dr. Westcott decides against the genuine- 
ness of the words ¢v E¢éow in the first verse of the Epistle; he adds that 
“the only real intrinsic difficulty here lies in the resemblance to the phrases 
used in other epistles to introduce local addresses.” The phrase 7a erovpdvia, 
peculiar to the Epistle to the Ephesians but occurring in it five times, is 
understood to describe “the supra-mundane, supra-sensual, eternal order, 
or, as we should say, generally ‘the spiritual world,’ which is perceived by 
thought and not by sight.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) On & ye in Eph. iii. 2, there 
is the following note with which I thoroughly agree: “J at least ye heard, 
and this is assumed: c. iv. 21; Gal. iii. 4; Col. i. 23 (2 Cor. v. 3). In 
such language I can see nothing inconsistent with St. Paul having been the 
teacher of those to whom he is writing.” On the vital question of the Unity 
of the Church the work is neither clear nor satisfactory. In his commentary 
on Eph. iv. 4, one body and one spirit, Dr. Westcott writes: “ The Christian 
Society is one in its visible constitution and one in its informing spirit. The 
body and the spirit (as in v. 3) refer to the human, earthly organism. Out- 
wardly and inwardly this is one.” So far, this is all that could be desired. 
But in an additional note on the Church, which also professes to be from the 
pen of Dr. Westcott, we read: “It (the Unity of the Church) is consistent 
with serious differences in the apprehension of the common faith in which it 
reposes.” . . . “And the essential bond of union is not external but 
spiritual ; it consists not in one organisation, but in a common principle of 
life. It follows—that external, visible unity is not required for the essentia' 
unity of the Church.” It follows! Follows from what? From the 
author’s bold assertion, indeed, that the essential bond of union is not external 
but spiritual. But does it follow from Scripture or from Patristic teaching ? 
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Was it merely this spiritual, invisible, intangible union that St. Paul meant 
when he spoke not merely of one spirit but also of “one body” and “ one 
faith’? (Eph. iv. 4, 5.). Is it merely this, that St. John intends when he 
speaks of Christ dying that He might gather together into one (cvvaydyy cis év) 
the scattered children of God, J. xi. 52% Was it merely for this invisible 
unity, this shadowy pretence to unity, that Christ prayed when he besought 
the Father to make the apostles and those who were to believe through their 
preaching, one in a unity so perfect that He likened it to that mysterious 
unity that links Himself with His Heavenly Father? “ Holy Father, keep 
them in thy name whom (which) thou hast given to me, that they may be 
one as we alsoare”’ . . . “ And not for them only do I pray, but for those 
also who through their word shall believe in me, that they all may be one as 
thou, Father, in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me” (J. xviii. 11, 20, 21). Do not 
these last words of Christ point clearly to such a unity as would be a visible 
note of His Church and an evidence of His own Divine authority? A mere 
spiritual bond between the members of the Church is not enough to constitute 
such a unity, and St. Augustine knew this well when he wrote : “ Quicumque 
de ipso capite (Christo) ab scripturis sanctis dissentiunt, etiamsi in omnibus 
locis inveniantur in quibus ecclesia designata est, non sunt in ecclesia. Et 
rursus quicumque de ipso capite scripturis sanctis consentiunt, et unitati 
ecclesiae non communicant, non sunt in ecclesia, quia de Christi corpore 
quod est ecclesia, ab ipsius Christi testificatione dissentiunt” (De Unit. 
Ecel., Cap. iv.). 

The text of the Epistle given in the volume is a reprint from the last edition 
of Westcott and Hort’s New Testament; the Latin Vulgate version of the 
Epistle is also given, and two early English versions: that of Wicklif, as 
revised by Purvey (c. 1386), and of Tyndale (1525). 

J. MacRory. 


Mary, the Mother of Christ, in Prophecy and its Fulfilment. By Richard F. 
Quigley, K.C., LL.B. (Harvard and Boston Universities), D.Ph. (Leo 
XIII.), Doctor of Letters (Laval), Barrister-at-Law, St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Third Edition. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. 
Pustet & Co. 8vo., pp. 493. 1907. 


To all our readers, whether Protestant or Catholic, lay or clerical, who 
desire to see a brilliant and solid defence of the unique position held by our 
Blessed Lady in the mind and heart and devotion of the Catholic Church, I 
can heartily recommend this work. Though made up for the most part of 
controversial letters that appeared in a local paper in St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada, the work has far more than an ephemeral interest and 
value, and, as has been said by an Anglican scholar who reviewed it, “ marks 
an era in Canadian literature.” 

The controversy out of which the work arose was occasioned by a lecture 
on “ Misprints,” delivered by the Right Rev. Dr. Kingdon, Coadjutor 
(Anglican) Bishop of Fredericton, New Brunswick. In the course of the 
lecture the Bishop adduced as an instance of a very serious misprint the 
reading “ipsa ” (she) for “ipse ” (he) in the Latin Vulgate version of Genesis 
iii. 15; “ipsa conteret caput tuum ” (she shall crush thy head), and added 
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that this misprint became the foundation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. Mr. Quigley at once wrote to a local paper, pointing out, first, 
that the Vulgate reading, whatever might be thought of it, was certainly 
not due to a misprint, and secondly, that the Church’s teaching in the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception is wholly independent of what may be the 
correct reading in this passage. Bishop Kingdon lay low and offered neither 
apology nor defence, but a Ritualist clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Davenport, 
entered the lists in defence of the bishop’s statement. A lengthened con- 
troversy ensued, chiefly devoted at first to an inquiry regarding the reading 
in Genesis ili. 15, but afterwards developing into a discussion of the general 
question of the Blessed Virgin’s prerogatives and her position in Catholic 
devotion. 

It is the bare truth to say that Mr. Quigley pulverised his opponent, and I 
know of no better defence of the Church’s attitude and devotion towards the 
Mother of God than is contained in his volume. The language and tone 
may strike us over here as needlessly vituperative, but our ideas are not 
Canadian, and much allowance must be made for one who was greatly pro- 
voked by the shuffling tactics of his adversary, and who writes with the 
warmth and passion of a son defending the fair fame of his mother. At any 
rate, the work is spicy to a degree, but at the same time exceedingly solid 
and clever. I heartily wish it a wide circulation, and I especially hope that 
it may find its way into the hands of many Protestants. J. MacRory. 


Die Liturgische Gewandung im Occident und Orient nach Ursprung und 
Entwicklung, Verwendung und Symbolik. Von Joseph Braun, 8.J. 


Herder, Freiburg i Br. 1907. Price, 30 marks. Pp. 798. Mit 318 
Abbildungen. 


Since the publication, nearly half a century ago, of Dr. Bock’s History of 
Liturgical Vestments nothing has appeared so worthy of the attention of 
students of this subject as the book under review. It is a work which should 
be consulted, not alone by liturgists but also by archeologists, historians 
and all interested in the development of ecclesiastical art. It deals not 
merely with a particular class but with all the sacred vestments, and describes 
their material, construction, and ornamentation, as well as their use, 
their liturgical character, and the symbolic signification which has 
been attributed to them in the course of the centuries. Though the author 
deals principally with the vestments adopted in the Western Church, yet he 
does not neglect the study of those employed in the East, and in not a few 
cases considerable light is thrown on Western usages by reference to Eastern 
forms. Unfortunately, as is pointed out by Father Braun, it is impossible 
to write a history of the liturgical vestments used by the Syrian, Armenian, 
Nestorian and Coptic Christians on account of the absence of the sources 
of information. 

The author has relied not alone on the works previously published upon 
this subject by learned liturgists, but also on the chance notices to be found 
here and there in the Middle Age histories, in the official liturgical books, 
in the catalogues of vestments, &c., compiled in many of the cathedrals and 
Monastic churches in the Middle Ages and still extant, on the paintings and 
statues which are indispensable on a study of the subject, as well as on the 
relics of earlier liturgical vestments which are preserved till the present day 
in some of the great continental churches. The author has given years of 
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patient labour to the study of his sources, and puts forward as certain no 
view for which he does not furnish reliable evidence. He does not profess 
to offer a certain solution to all the problems which must be faced in the 
treatment of such a wide and intricate subject, but in all such cases he is fair 
te his readers and puts forward his conclusions not as established, but as 
probable. The work has been rendered exceedingly valuable to the student 
by the wealth of illustration—no fewer than 316 illustrations having been 
embodied in the text of the volume. These illustrations have been selected 
with great judgment, splendidly executed, and in themselves will assist the 
reader to see in a few moments the various developments of the particular 
vestment in which he may be interested. 

The work is divided into six main divisions, and these are sub-divided into 
chapters varying in numbers according to the importance of the subject. 
The first section deals with what the author calls “ Die Liturgischen Unter- 
gewinder,” and under it he treats of the Amice, the Fanon (a Papal vest- 
ment), the Alb, the Cincture, the Sub-Cincture, the Rochet. The second 
section, entitled “‘ Die Liturgische Obergewander,” deals with the Chasuble, 
the Dalmatic, the Tunic and Cope. The third section deals with the Ponti- 
fical Gloves, Sandals, &c., Mitre Biretta, Tiara, &c. In the fourth section, 
entitled “‘ Die Insignien,” the Maniple, the Stole, the Pallium, and “ the 
Rationale,” are studied at great length. In the fifth section the author 
examines the mystical signification of the vestments in the West and in the 
East, dealing with both the priestly and episcopal insignia. Under the same 
section a very interesting chapter is devoted to the liturgical colours—not 
alone according to the modern usage, but also an examination into the origin 
of the colour-canon in liturgical service, the different rules regarding the 
colours in different centuries and in different countries in the Western and 
Eastern world. The blessing of the liturgical vestments is also dealt with. 
The last section is a very important one; it treats of the relation between 
the Christian liturgical vestments and those employed amongst the Jews in 
their religious service; and sketches briefly the vestments used in the 
centuries preceding the age of Constantine, the changes introduced between the 
fourth and the ninth centuries, between the ninth and fourteenth, and finally 
deals with the developments introduced since the end of the Middle Ages 
till the present time. In the end a list is given of the existing liturgical 
vestments which have been studied by the author in the preparation of his 
work, together with a well-compiled and complete index which will con- 
siderably lessen the work of the reader. In dealing with any particular 
vestment the author begins by explaining the ancient and modern form of 
the vestment ; he then deals with its origin, history, variations of shape, &c., 
its different designations, its use in the Western and Eastern churches. 

From this brief sketch of the contents of the volume before us it is evident 
that it is a work which must be read by all students of historical liturgy as 
well as by those interested in christian archeology and art. It is to be hoped 
that, encouraged by the success of the German edition, the publishers may 
find it possible to place before their English-speaking readers a reliable trans- 
lation. No expense has been spared in the preparation of the work, and we 
hope that those for whom the volume was primarily intended will show their 
appreciation of the efforts of both author and publisher. 

James McCarrrey. 
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The History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal. 
By Thomas Hughes, 8.J. Text. Vol. I. Longman, Green & Co. 
1907. Price, 15s. net. 


It will be of interest to many readers to learn that the Jesuits have pro- 
jected a history of their Society in the different countries in which its members 
have laboured ; and that in regard to the Jesuits of America the scheme has 
already borne fruit in the shape of the present volume. Father Hughes has 
spared no pains to make his work complete and reliable. He has examined the 
printed documents, pamphlets and books; he has delved in the archives of 
England, France, Italy, America; he has amassed an amazing amount of 
materials from which he has dexterously selected all that is best and most 
interesting, and has presented it to us in a narrative that is at once simple, 
graceful and attractive. 

The present volume deals with the Jesuits in the English-speaking colonies 
of America. It has nothing to do directly with the members of the Society 
who worked in French or Spanish territories. The period covered by it is 
from the first colonisation till the year 1645. In order to keep within reason- 
able limits, and to prevent the necessity of lengthened footnotes, Fr. Hughes 
has decided to issue a supplementary volume which will contain in 
extenso the principal unpublishéd documents referred to in the present 
work. 

After an introductory portion, divided into two chapters and occupying 
129 pages, dealing mainly with the sources, with the rules of the Jesuit 
Archives, &c., the author begins his history proper with the third chapter 
entitled “ Antecedents of the Maryland Mission (1580-1632),” a chapter, the 
greater part of which, as Fr. Hughes himself rightly remarks, should rather find 
its place in a history of the Jesuitsin England. The questions and discussions 
between the Jesuits and their many opponents in England at that period 
cannot be easily brushed aside in a few words or with a few quotations, and, 
hence, we think it would have been much better if the author had left to one 
of his English brethren much which he has attempted in the present book, 
and especially in these introductory volumes. The fourth chapter, 
“Foundation of the Maryland Mission ” (1633-1640), contains much inter- 
esting matter about the founder of the colony—Lord Baltimore—the Jesuit 
and Propaganda Reports about the mainland, its inhabitants, climate, soil, 
fish, &c. The next chapter will be the most interesting for those who have 
already some slight acquaintance with American ecclesiastical history. It 
sketches the character of Lewger and his code of laws, which led to open 
rupture between the clergy and government of Maryland. The author has 
treated this portion of his work with particular clearness and force. The 
last chapter deals with the progress and close of the first period (1639-1645). 
Three valuable “ Appendices ”—Old St. Mary’s, the Statutes of Mortmain, 
and Indian Law Titles—are given together with index and list of documents. 

Fr. Hughes is to be sincerely congratulated upon the work he has accom- 
plished. He has spared no pains to make search for all the documents which 
could throw any light upon his subject, and his use of the documents when 
discovered has been on the whole judicious. Were we to find fault with his 
volume it would be to point to the fact that too much space is occupied in 
the introductory portion with what might well have been entirely omitted, or at 
most touched upon in a few pages. The size of the book is not always the best 
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guarantee of its perfection, nor is the number of pages the object to be aimed 
at principally by the writer. Hence, we could have wished that Fr. Hughes 
had compressed the matter contained in his 655 pages into about half that 
space, dropping out for that purpose much that was foreign to his particular 
subject. It would have been well, too, to have been a little more impersonal 
in portions of the story and to have observed in their rigour many of the 
ae precepts given to the members of the Order at different times by the 
General. 

The volume is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and the 
published price is fifteen shillings net. 

James McCarrrey. 





Cursus Brevis Philosophiae. Auctore: Gustavo Pécsi, Phil. et SS. Theol. 
D'*, in Semin. Episcopali: Strigoniensi Philosophiae Professore. 
Vol. I. Logica Metaphisica. Esztergom (Hungaria). Typis Gustavi 
Buzarovits ; also Burns & Oates, London. Price 5s. net. 


In the Preface the author tells us that this Cursus Brevis Philosophiae is 
intended to serve as a text-book in those seminaries in which either only one 
full year is devoted to the exclusive study of philosophy, or philosophy is 
studied concurrently with other subjects for two or three years. He also 
expresses the hope that it may be of use for private study or as a text-book 
in a supplementary course for lay students. The Cursus, when complete, 
will consist of three volumes. Judging by the volume before us—the first 
of the three, dealing with Logics and General Metaphysics—we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the work when complete will form an admirable text-book. 
The present volume possesses in a very remarkable degree, all those features 
that one looks for in a good text-book. 

The author is of opinion that true philosophy should possess the clearness 
and exactness of the “exact” sciences, and he has sought to secure these 
characteristics in his treatment of the subject. To attain this end he relies 
largely on the use of the pure syllogistic method in argumentation, and for 
the sake of greater clearness he has adopted the device of printing in capitals 
the middle term of every syllogism. He has certainly succeeded in attaining 
great clearness and precision, but to my mind these are due not so much to 
what I may call mechanical devices as to the power he possesses of giving 
exact expression to clear thoughts. The author knows his own mind. He 
has clear and exact concepts, and he has what is equally important, though 
perhaps a necessary consequence of clear thoughts, the power of giving 
adequate, exact and orderly expression to these clear concepts. The result 
is that the reader has no difficulty in grasping the author’s meaning, and he 
comes away from the perusal even of such subtle metaphysical questions as 
those dealing with the nature of “locus,” “ spatium,” “tempus,” &c., with 
clear definite ideas, be they right or wrong. 

The author, as he manifests himself in his work, is a man of sound common 
sense. Striking evidence of this is furnished in the Preface to this volume 
where the author gives expression to his views on the nature and province of 
philosophy. In the course of a reply to the question supposed to be addressed 
to him by some inquisitive soul, as to whether the philosophy of this Cursus 
Brevis will be the doctrine of Aristotle and St. Thomas—the so-called medieval 
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scholastic philosophy—that is so distasteful to our modern schools, he writes 
as follows :—“ The philosophy of modern times cannot be simply of the same 
perfection as the philosophy of the Middle Ages. For philosophy must be 
true metaphysics—i.e., based on the physical or natural sciences. It draws 
its arguments from the natural sciences, it solves difficulties derived from 
them. Now, everyone is aware what progress the natural sciences have made 
within recent centuries, so that the physics of the Middle Ages in comparison 
with modern physics scarcely deserves the name of a science at all. More- 
over, a whole section of modern philosophy—criteriology—was altogether 
unknown in the Middle Ages . . . Therefore, those have not been 
happy in their solution of the problem of modern philosophy who, putting a 
false interpretation on the saying of Leo XIII.—‘redeundum est ad 8. 
Thomam ’—have taught in the schools merely a compendium of the philoso- 
phical doctrine of St. Thomas, or the very articles of St. Thomas or commen- 
taries on them, and nothing else.” Most readers will endorse his condemna- 
tion of such a method. He rightly regards it as a retrograde movement, 
reducing philosophy, which should be capable of great development and 
perfection owing to the progress of natural sciences, to its primitive condition 
of seven centuries ago. He is right also in holding that even the faith cannot 
be successfully defended against modern errors by such a method. For to- 
day our quarrel is no longer with Maymonides and Averroés, but with 
physicists, botanists, zoologists, biologists, astronomists, &c., men of vast 
erudition who will not be satisfied with mere abstract distinctions such as 
“per se—per accidus, materialiter, formaliter.’ The old truths must be 
presented clad in modern armour. They must be established by new and 
more concrete arguments, and defended against modern difficulties. We must 
philosophise in the twentieth century as Aristotle or St. Thomas would were 
they alive to-day. 

Such being the views the author holds in respect of the duties of the modern 
philosopher, one is naturally prepared to find him drawing largely on the 
natural sciences for arguments in favour of his philosophical positions and 
defeuding these chiefly against modern attacks. There is thus a pleasing 
freshness and up-to-dateness in the work that make it interesting reading 
even for those who are not specialists in the subject. The book is well printed. 

P. McKenna. 





Die Katholische Moral. Von Victor Cathrein, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 1907. 


The title of this book is scarcely a fair index to its contents. The author 
tells us, indeed, in his Preface, that when he at first thought of composing the 
work the only purpose he had in view was a defence of the principles of the 
Catholic moral code against the attacks and objections of modern times. As 
these attacks spring for the most part from ignorance or misunderstanding, 
he purposed to meet them not so much directly as indirectly—viz., by 
explaining as clearly and intelligibly as possible the fundamental principles 
of Christian morals, and thus convincing the educated of their truth, 
importance and beauty. He soon, however, saw that an apologetic treatment 
of moral science such as he contemplated was impossible unless it went hand 
in hand with a short exposition and proof of the whole christian view of life, 
or in other words with an exposition and defence of christianity. For 
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christian morality is not an isolated, independent department of christianity. 
It is inseparable from the whole christian outlook. Whoever rejects christi- 
anity is thereby brought necessarily into opposition with the most important 
precepts of christian morals, while, on the contrary, no one can accept the 
christian concept of life without at the same time being forced to receive 
christian morality. Hence the author felt himself compelled to treat of and 
establish, though in brief form, the christian concept of life. Thus the book 
gradually grew to be a short apologetic treatise on christianity, or the christian 
view of life in general, and on christian morals in particular. 

Theoretical questions, however, are considered only in so far as a correct 
solution of them is necessary for a clear and perfect understanding of the 
principles of christian morals. Furthermore, the author does not intend his 
book to be an exhaustive presentation of Catholic moral science, much less 
does he intend it to be a text-book of moral theology. His purpose is simply 
to indicate the fundamental principles of Catholic morals, to establish them 
and defend them against modern objections. 

The book is intended to serve as an antidote among the professional, well- 
to-do, and cultured classes of German society, to the poison of false doctrine 
constantly and unceasingly instilled through an infidel press into the minds 
of educated Germans. These infidel publications find an easy admittance 
even into the best Catholic families with ruinous consequences. For even 
the educated higher classes have not sufficient philosophical and theological 
training to enable them to withstand the attacks made on their faith, especially 
when these are commended as the results of scientific inquiry and presented 
under the bewitching beauty imparted by the grace and charm of a polished 
literary style. It is a sacred duty, then, to provide these people with books 
suitable to their tastes and wants. The work under review is offered as a 
contribution towards this end. It seems well adapted to its purpose. It 
gives a fuller exposition, makes a stronger appeal to the reason, and while 
avoiding as far as possible technical terms, gives a more scientific and logical 
treatment of Catholic principles than is to be found in books intended chiefly 
for the simple faithful who are not usually troubled with doubts and mis- 
givings in regard to their faith, and treat Evolutionists and Rationalists with 
the contempt they deserve. Yet with this fuller scientific treatment there 
is combined admirable clearness and simplicity, and a directness of thought 
and phrase that cannot fail to win the reader’s confidence and carry him along 
with pleasure. The book consists of three parts. In the first part, running 
to some 170 pages, the author deals with the fundamental questions of man’s 
origin, nature, and final end in so far as these can be determined by the light 
ofreason alone. The adversaries he has to deal with here are the Evolutionists. 
The main points of their theories are stated with admirable clearness and 
fairness, and their theories are refuted usually out of their own mouths. The 
second part is occupied with Christ and the christian revelation, and the 
points of christian faith that come in most for attack from the Rationalists 
are clearly explained and proved. The third section, occupying the last 
240 pages or so, is devoted to an exposition and defence of the fundamental 
principles of Catholic morality. The book in its entirety runs to 540 pages, 
and is excellently printed and published by the well-known firm of Herder, 
Freiburg. 

P. McKenna. 
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Laws of the Spiritual Life. By B. W. Maturin. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Price, 5s. net. 


This book consists of instructions on the Beatitudes considered as the 
laws of the spiritual life. There are nine chapters. The introductory one 
deals with the principles of the Beatitudes. The remaining eight are devoted 
to an exposition of the eight Beatitudes in the order in which they are found 
in the Sermon on the Mount, each Beatitude being treated as a law, the 
faithful observance of which is a guarantee for advancement in perfection 
and for the attainment of happiness even in this life. 

The order in which the Beatitudes are found in the Sermon on the Mount 
is not, in Father Maturin’s opinion, to be considered a purely accidental or 
chance argument. It hasa purpose init. The Beatitudes are interdependent. 
They are to be considered as a system of progressive laws. By the observance 
of each the soul advances a stage in the life of perfection. All together form 
a complete system by which the spiritual life is nursed, tended, grows, and 
finally reaches maturity—the maturity of the perfect Christian. 

The central idea, then, of the work consists in considering the spiritual 
life as a life growing and developing and reaching maturity under laws made 
known to us by Christ, the faithful observance of which is bound to lead to 
perfection. The scope of the-introductory chapter, entitled ‘“ Principles of 
the Beatitudes,” is to set out clearly this idea and the advantages that flow 
from taking this view of the spiritual life. In this chapter, then, it is pointed 
out that the spiritual life cannot be treated as a separate department of life, 
the development of which is due to haphazard efforts to be good. On the 
contrary it is no exception to the universal principle found everywhere at 
work in nature. All nature is subject to law. Law underlies and controls 
its apparently disconnected phenomena in the moral order as well as in the 
physical. And as it was one of the greatest achievements of the human mind 
to have made the discovery of the universality of law in the physical creation, 
so in the spiritual life it is of great importance, helpful in many ways, to 
feel convinced that it is governed by law, that there are certain principles 
common to all on the faithful observance of which happiness depends and is 
reached with certainty. Once this thought is grasped, it changes the whole 
aspect of the spiritual life. It makes it possible for all. It enables one to 
know what one is aiming at, and the result to be expected. 

Now, “these laws our Lord has given us in the opening verses of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He has there analysed in advance the Christian 
life of perfection and disclosed to us the laws that govern it. He tells us the 
secret of Beatitude. If we would gain the Beatitude we must place ourselves 
under the law that develops it. Let the law work itself out, and the blessing 
must follow ” (p. 15). 

Having explained in the introductory chapter the leading idea of his work 
and the advantages to be gained from grasping this idea of the spiritual life, 
the author proceeds to work out the idea in the exposition he gives of each of 
the Beatitudes as a law of the spiritual life. I cannot, of course, follow him 
in detail through these eight chapters; but I can assure the reader he will 
find them exceedingly interesting, instructive and helpful. On almost every 
page he may pick up gems of thought, principles of far-reaching importance, 
that demanded a happy blending of genius and of patient industry to grasp 
and develop. 
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The book is essentially a book of thought. Language here is made to serve 
its true purpose. Though clear, beautiful and musical, it is not exhibited for 
any beauty of its own. It is used as a means of making a clear light 
play upon and show forth the deeper hidden beauty of precious 
thoughts. 

Father Maturin holds a steady grasp on great Catholic principles. His 
hand never wavers. He has made his own of the teaching of the Church. 
His mind is imbued with the spirit of the New Testament. He is not an 
idealist, not in any sense a dreamer who explains principles applicable to and 
to be worked out in some fairyland of fancy’s creation. He is thoroughly 
practical. He knows the modern world well. He is fully alive to the special 
difficulties of living a Christian life amidst the luxuries of our age. He gives 
such a masterly analysis of these difficulties, as it would be hard to excel. 
He is equally at home in analysing and getting to the kernel of the principles 
to be applied to their solution. His insight into the truth of things is too 
clear and deep to allow him to have any sympathy with those extremists 
and enthusiasts who, frightened at the havoc wrought on many a soul by 
the advancement of science and the progress of learning, would cry out 
against the tendency of modern civilization, and try to stop the wheels of 
progress. He sees clearly that though multitudes abuse modern inventions 
to make them minister solely to their pleasures and their passions, the 
arresting of progiess will not stop the abuse. In less enlightened ages the 
multitude also abused the material world around it and made it minister 
to its cruelty and savage passions. It would be a fundamentally false 
notion to transfer the evil from persons to things. The first law of the 
spiritual life, as revealed to us by Christ, serves to correct any such false 
idea. It defines the attitude we must adopt towards material things. 
That “attitude is one of freedom and inner independence,” and must be 
assumed by those who have little of the goods of this world as well as by 
those who have much. “It legislates for no one age, and no one set of cir- 
cumstances. It applies no more to those living in the time of our Lord 
than to those living in the more complicated conditions of our own time. 
It condemns nothing. It forbids nothing. It does not look askance at those 
things which minister to the most luxurious lives. . . . It looks out upon 
the fair world and repeats the words that were uttered ere man came to spoil 
the beauty of God’s work. ‘God saw all that He had made, and behold 
it was very good.’ It points man inward, and bids him become master of 
himself, and all things around him will fall into their place and serve him 
as he journeys heavenwards. ‘ All things work together unto good to those 
who love God’ ; creation recognises and obeys its master when its master is 
at one with himself and its Creator” (p. 60). 

The same features of masterly analysis of principles and of accurate pre- 
sentation of living difficulties are noticeable throughout the book. Father 
Maturin handles his themes throughout with a steadiness of grasp and a 
clearness of thought and expression that cannot fail to win the reader's 
admiration. The book is one to be studied. It can, indeed, be read with 
ease and pleasure by anyone, yet to be appreciated it must be studied. It 
will well repay study. 

P. McKenna. 
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Oil and Wine. By George Tyrrell. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1907. Pp. xix + 352. Price. 5s. net. 

Through Scylla and Charybdis, or The Old Theology and the New. Same 
Author and Publishers. 1907. Pp. x + 386. Price 5s. net. 


I. Oil and Wine, first published last year by Mr. Sydney Mayle of Hamp- 
stead, is now re-issued by Messrs. Longmans, with a new Preface by the 
author. We are told in the Preface that the volume was ready for publication 
a few years ago, but was withdrawn for reasons to which at the time the 
author was bound to defer. The necessary authorisation was apparently 
refused on the strength of three adverse theological critiques, but whether 
these critiques are to be identified with the “ official criticism” of which 
Fr. Tyrrell speaks on another page, and in accordance with which the volume 
was carefully revised when it first left his hands, is not altogether clear from 
the context. As a theologian, I am surprised that the Imprimatur should 
have been refused to the book as it stands: which does not mean that I 
would endorse every position taken up by the author, or that I regard the 
work as free from exaggerated statements and extravagent half-truths. 
But one’s criticism of such points is disarmed in advance by Fr. Tyrrell’s 
confession that, if in the first instance he was fully aware that the book ‘‘ must 
abound in ignorances, errors, and inconsistencies which no censorial vigilance 
could possibly eliminate from the work of mortal man,” far more is he now 
explicitly conscious of faults he would fain amend were it practicable to 
re-write it from beginning to end. For example [he goes on], what I have 
in various parts said about the stability of faith implies a “ voluntarism ” 
as crude as the “intellectualism” against which it revolts. The relation 
between faith and orthodoxy, revelation and theology, is very imperfectly 
grasped and expressed. In avoiding the false “transcendence” of Deism, 
I may have drifted too near the Charybdis of Pantheism in search of the 
middle course of Panentheism ; in urging the unity, I may have endangered 
the distinctness of souls ” (p. ix.). 

After reading the book with careful attention, any criticism of importance 
that occurs to me to make is already discounted by this confession. The 
purpose throughout is predominantly mystical and ascetical; there is only 
@ minimum of matter directly interesting to the speculative theologian ; 
and it does not seem to me that in pursuing his predominant purpose Fr. 
Tyrrell goes beyond the bounds of mystical licence to any dangerous degree. 
It would be a hard thing indeed, and detrimental to Catholic life, were every 
writer obliged to move along fixedly in the beaten path of formalism, either 
in matters spiritual or speculative. I can sympathise, therefore, with what 
Fr. Tyrrell must have felt when this book of his was suppressed. But even 
allowing that a mistake was committed by official authority in this instance, 
I do not on that account consider the ill-treated subject justified in taking 
the law into his own hands and publishing without any authorisation, as 
Fr. Tyrrell’s recent volumes have been published. When, in reference to 
the present volume, he writes that official authorisation is “ precisely what 
he most earnestly wishes to avoid,” because such authorisations “so often 
induce simple and uncritical people, for whom I have never written, to 
approach my writings on their knees, in that spirit of blind trust and passive 
receptivity in which they are accustomed to approach the teachings of the 
Church herself,” I fear he exaggerates the passive docility of the class of 
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Catholics likely to read his books ; and in any case I am unable to grasp the 
justifying force of the argument. When he writes, moreover, that he 
“* wishes to label the book Dangerous in the largest type possible, and, so far 
as his will goes, to place it on the index of prohibited works,” it is hard to 
know with what measure of seriousness this defiant utterance is to be received. 
If Fr. Tyrrell’s hope to be distinguished by a place on the index were based 
on the present volume alone, he would be likely, I believe, to be disappointed. 
But in writing these words, which seem idle and wanton in their present 
connection, he was thinking presumably of other volumes more recently 
composed, such as the volume presently to be noticed, which may not im- 
probably win for him the coveted censure 


Il. In Through Scylla and Charybdis or The Old Theology and the New, Fr. 
Tyrrell lays aside the réle of the mystic and comes forward as an apologist, critic, 
and theologian. Several of the essays composing the volume have already 
appeared in various periodicals; the rest are here published for the first 
time. Though there is perhaps nothing that is absolutely new in the book, 
it is the newest and fullest and most elaborate attempt that Fr. Tyrrell has 
made to explain to the public the rationale of his speculative system, and of 
his practical attitude towards ecclesiastical authority. I may say at once 
that the book is painful reading for the loyal Catholic ; and if I might venture, 
without danger of misrepresentation, to describe its burden in a few words, 
I would say that it is an attempt on the practical side to justify rebellion 
against visible ecclesiastical authority, and on the speculative side to sub- 
stitute a principle of advanced rationalism for the Catholic notion of orthodoxy— 
and all this without forfeiting one’s right to the Catholic name and com- 
munion ! 

Fr. Tyrrell’s outward conformity with the official interpreters of the 
Church’s corporate mind (which is “the supreme rule of Catholic faith ”) 
goes, he tells us, “so far as obedience can be stretched without insincerity 
or untruthfulness, or that mendacious silence which is constructive untruth- 
fulness’ (p. ix.). He belongs to that “feeble and oppressed minority,” 
whose type of Catholicism is “branded with the disapprobation of the 
reigning average,” but who “claim to see more deeply into the mind of the 
Church, to understand its implications more clearly, to foresee its future 
developments more distinctly, and, therefore, to be not less but more loyal 
than the average to the Spirit of Christ, of which she is the imperfect embodi- 
ment. Deferential, within the limits of conscience and sincerity, to the official 
interpreters of her mind, they must, nevertheless, interpret such interpre- 
tations in accordance with the still higher and highest canon of Catholic 
truth ; with the mind of Christ” (p. 19). Anyone who judges himself to 
belong to this select mincrity, who are, so to say, the special pets of the 
Holy Ghost, and constitute “the invisible and spiritual hierarchy of the 
Church” (p. 49), will recognise, no doubt, “the practical deference which 
is due to the official interpreters of [the Catholic] spirit, and is demanded by 
the interests of order and discipline,” and “ will use every honest effort to 
conform to such decisions; but should he fail, and should he, without any 
consciousness of fault, incur juridical excommunication, he will not in his 
own mind cease to feel himself a Catholic, nor will he suffer any true and 
inward excommunication so long as he is sincerely convinced of being faithful 
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to a deeper and truer interpretation of the Church’s spirit than has yet been 
reached by the average mind, of which the official Church is the guardian 
and exponent” (p. 81). Hence Blanco White made a mistake in seceding 
from the Church. Had he shared the more enlightened views of Fr. Tyrrell 
and his school, “‘ had he not mistaken the Messianic reform movement for 
the new religion that was to be, but that as yet was not, either in fact or in 
intention ;1 had he realised that Christ and Peter would have clung to the 
Synagogue if the Synagogue had not expelled them, Blanco White might 
have seen, as we do, the true solution of his difficulties in the attitude of 
Christ towards Judaism. He would have faced and borne unjust excom- 
munication if necessary ; but he would not have seceded” (p. 51). These 
quotations (and I could easily add to their number) are amply sufficient to 
illustrate Fr. Tyrrell’s attitude towards constitutional ecclesiastical authority, 
and to justify the generalisation under which I ventured to describe that 
attitude. Professions of deference to constituted authority are practically 
worthless, so long as it is held that there exists a real but invisible hierarchy, 
distinct from and opposed to the visible, and whose claim to obedience is 
supreme; and that anyone who feels aggrieved at the action of official 
authority in his regard is free to appeal in the name of honesty or sincerity, 
that is to say, in the name of private judgment, to this invisible tribunal, 
and to consider himself exempt in conscience and reality from the spiritual 
effects of excommunication, until in the indefinitely distant future, perhaps 
long after he has passed away, the course of development may lead to his 
rehabilitation. I know of no rebel in ecclesiastical history who might not 
have claimed the protection of Fr. Tyrrell’s principle. 

I have said that Fr. Tyrrell would substitute a principle of unbridled 
rationalism for the Catholic principle of orthodoxy; and, apart altogether 
from the distinctly rationalistic views which he explicitly adopts in this 
volume, what I have stated is merely the logical conclusion from his system. 
Considerations of space forbid my quoting as largely as I would wish; but 
Fr. Tyrrell himself will hardly quarrel, I think, with my compressed present- 
ment of his theory, except to deny that what I, in common with the despised 
“average” Catholic and with the deposed “official interpreters” of the 
average Catholic mind, regard as subversive of faith has anything whatever 
to do with faith and revelation, as he understands and expounds them. The 
distinction between revelation and theology, faith and orthodoxy, is the 
foundation of the new system. Religion in general being “a sense of super- 
human beings, with whom man can enter into practical relations” (p. 271), 
revelation is primarily “‘ an experience ”’ of the religious life, and derivatively 
“a record or expression by which that experience is retained and com- 
municated to others” (p. 268). This experience (considered actively) is 
“the self-manifestation of the divine in our inward life,” first defining for us 
“a certain mode or way of life, action, and conduct ” (p. 205), and begetting 
in us (“‘ what is alone directly given from above, or from beyond ”) a “ spiritual 
craving or impulse ” (p. 207) to adjust our whole spirit to the divine. There 
is a mental or intellectual element in this experience, but it is only a part 
of the whole, and revelation consists in the total experience, “in every move- 
ment of the mind towards Truth, in every impulse of the conscience towards 
Right, in every kindling of the heart towards Goodness” (p. 286). Hence 


‘Italics mine. 
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the truth of revelation is not the truth of “ statement,” but of “‘ experience,” 
and the inspired records or “ prophetic ” utterances in which the Christian 
revelation is communicated to us “cannot be used, as statements can be 
used from which we may deduce other statements ” (p. 289). The “ religious 
truth” of a prophetic utterance “consists in its adequacy as an inspired, 
yet avowedly symbolic presentment of the supernatural order of reality ; 
and secondarily, in its consequent efficacy in shaping and directing our 
spiritual life in harmony with that supernatural order. As regards the 
materials of which this presentment is ccnstructed—the categories and 
judgments and conceptions of the contemporary Jewish and Hellenic mind— 
it is not their several proper values, but their collective illustrative value 
or truth which possesses the authority of revelation, and demands the 
response of faith” (p. 326). 

A like limitation attaches to the Church’s dogmatic definitions. “ They 
add nothing to, but only reassert the apostolic revelation. Their sole 
‘faith-content’ is that part of it of which they are protective. . .™. 
They are neither theological nor revelational in value, but merely 
protective of revelation” (p. 293); and, like the revelation they protect, 
they are “prophetic” utterances, “and must be interpreted prophetic- 
ally, and not necessarily according to their surface and proper value. 
They are divine oracles. As such their sense is more or less cryptic and 
enigmatic ” (p. 329). To give them any other value would be to stultify 
dogmatic authority which, in its conflicts with natural reason, has (as history 
proves) “not merely occasionally, but almost invariably—as it were in- 
fallibly—been in the wrong as far as the “ proper value” of its philosophic 
or scientific utterances is concerned” (Zbid). Indeed, in the sacred books 
of the Old and New Testament, as well as in the authentic teachings of the 
Christian Church, revelation is found “ mingled inextricably, as gold in the 
ore, with much that is merely theological and ethical reflection, and much 
that is mere history and sacred legend” (p. 307), and we must be careful 
to separate the gold from the ore. This we can do partly by aid of the 
personal revelations embodied in our own spiritual experience. For “ revela- 
tion is a perennial phenomenon which obtains in every soul that is religiously 
alive and active. As the spirit did not cease with the apostles, so neither 
did revelation and prophecy,” though the apostolic revelation “ has rightly 
been regarded as alone classical and normative, as the test by which all 
spirits and revelations in the Church are to be tried ” (p. 292). 

But it would be “a patent fallacy to speak of a “development” of revelation 
as though it were a body of statements or theological propositions” (Ibid.). It 
is only theology which admits of development, and which is related to revela- 
tion asa science to its subject-matter. But there is no limit to the developments 
that theology may undergo. Its order of truth is generically different from 
revelational truth (p. 289), as “reflection on experience” is different from 
“‘ experience” as such. Dealing as it does with “ deductions and analyses,” 
it “can never have more than the authority of reason” (p. 303). “It is 
preposterous for a science, and, therefore, for theology to be under the bondage 
of the past. . . . Whenitisa question of Christian theology or ecclesias- 
tical institutions, which are the work of human reflection and ingenuity, 
the appeal to the criterion of primitive times is treason against the laws of 
progress ” (p. 297). This emancipated, this New Theology is free, accordingly, 
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to go its way and indulge in the most wilful freaks, unchecked by any 
old-fashioned sense of allegiance to divine or ecclesiastical authority. It is 
free to out-distance the most radical of rationalistic critics in its treatment 
of the Bible, the Church, and the whole body of Catholic dogma; and yet 
its professors are entitled to call themselves the very salt of Catholicity, 
because forsooth they choose to label their non-rational “ spiritual 
experiences,” “their feelings, impulses, and imaginings” with the misapplied 
name “ Revelation.” Not satisfied with rejecting the thought, they would 
crucify the language, in which Christian reverence has enshrined and expressed 
God’s message to mankind, and by means of which Christian piety has been 
inspired and guided and illuminated for nineteen hundred years. 

There are many details in this volume which, space permitting, would call 
for a word of reprobation. But I have said more than enough to warn 
Catholic readers, and put them on their guard against the dangers of the 
“New Theology.” 

P. J. Toner. 


Die Frauenfrage vom Standpunkte der Natur, der Geschichte und der Offen- 
barung. Von P. Augustin Résler, C.SS.R. Zweite, ginzlich umgear- 
beitete Auflage. Freiburg im Br., Herder. 1907. Pp. xix + 579. 
Large 8vo. 


This bulky volume is a very complete treatise on the Frauenfrage—the 
question of Women’s Rights. It may seem at first sight a strange task for 
a priest and a religious to undertake such a treatise, but on reflection it will 
be seen that it is just such a man who is best qualified to handle the question. 
Granted that it is within the competency of a member of the male sex to write 
authoritatively about women (and the author of this work takes care to answer 
a possible objection on that score—Introd., p. 14), there is no one in a better 
position to do so than the priest, whose experience as a celibate is detached 
and independent, and whose knowledge as a confessor is more intimate than 
that of any other observer of the female mind and conscience. Starting 
with this advantage, Fr. Résler has evidently spared no pains to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with every phase of the Frauenfrage and with every- 
thing that has been written upon it from every point of view. His pages 
teem with references to works without number in the various European 
languages. And in seeking a solution of the question—or rather in seeking 
to compel attention to the only solution which nature admits and history 
and revelation enforce, but which many protoganists on either side blindly 
or wilfully overlook—he proceeds with a thoroughness of method which must 
have involved infinite labour and patience, and which, whether it succeeds 
or not to the extent he hopes, deserves at least to succeed. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether the clearness and force and consistency of 
development of the main argument are not sacrificed to completeness of treat- 
ment and fulness of detail. The book is a sort of one volume cyclopxdia 
on the subject. It is only a German would have had patience to write such 
a book, and it is only a German perhaps will have patience to read it through ; 
but it must be remembered that it is written primarily for Germans and 
with a view particularly to the status of the Frauenfrage in German public 
life. The absurdly radical programme of Women’s Emancipation advocated 
by German Social-Democrats is what the author most frequently combats, 
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though he does not neglect those aspects of the question that have become 
prominent in other countries. Hence, while the conclusions he arrives at, 
and with which in principle every right-thinking Christian will agree, aim at 
being universal, they are sometimes coloured unduly by the influence of 
peculiarly German ideals and associations. Racial as well as individual 
differences must, as in other concrete questions, be allowed to modify the 
application of abstract principles to the various phases of the Frauenfrage ; 
and I believe the author has sometimes failed to make sufficient allowance 
for this consideration. For instance, a stiff and somewhat military conception 
of the hegemony of the husband and father in family affairs is not essential 
for the due expression, and still less for the practical maintenance of this 
truth. The purpose for which nature established this hegemony may be, 
and often is, attained without the harmonious co-operation which leads to 
this happy result being demanded and given, or even thought of, in terms of 
authority on the one side and of obedience on the other. 

I cannot do more than indicate very briefly the general plan and 
contents of the volume. In the Introduction (p. 1-17) after emphasising the 
social importance of the Frauenjrage, Fr. Résler contrasts the extreme modern 
or individualistic, with the traditional or social-organic view of woman’s position 
in life. In the first view the man and woman are regarded as two perfectly 
independent individuals living together with exactly the same rights and 
duties in every sphere of activity, and united only by a loose external bond, 
a kind of working business partnership. The other view insists, on the con- 
trary, that man and woman in family life are bound together by an organic 
union and constitute a social unit, and that nature which has made them 
mutually complementary and indispensable, and given them undeniably 
different powers and endowments, has thereby also differentiated and deter- 
mined their respective places and functions, their rights and duties in the 
social organism. With the reserves required to protect the Christian idea of 
personal dignity, responsibility and destiny, and to provide in exceptional 
cases for the free pursuit of vocations higher than motherhood, the defence 
of this latter view and its detailed application to the various conditions of 
modern civilised life, is the purpose of F. Résler’s work. In the first part 
(p. 18-143) he develops at length the argument from Nature. The argument 
from History, which occupies the second and by far the longest part (p. 144- 
525), is made the occasion of writing a pretty complete historical treatise on 
woman’s position in society in ancient and modern times. The third part, 
which is comparatively brief (p. 526-567), presents the teaching of Revelation 
as clarifying and confirming what nature and history had taught, and con- 
cludes by insisting that the only true solution of the modern Frauenfrage, 
and the only effective remedy for the social evils that are partly the cause 
and partly the effect of the present agitation, are to be found in a return to 
Catholic ideals and principles in education and in life. 

For anyone who may wish to make himself up on any phase of the woman- 
question, Fr. Résler’s book will be found exceedingly useful. 

P. J. Toner. 




















Rotes, 


Happily for us in Ireland we have had no trouble from any of tne errors 
condemned by the decree Lamentabili sane, which we deem it our duty to 
publish in our present issue. From time to time since the first appearance 
of this journal, by Articles, Reviews, and Notes, we have tried to keep readers 
in touch with what we deemed a very significant movement going on in 
certain theological centres abroad—especially in France. Our remarks were 
not always clear, as we were well aware; but the movement to which we 
referred, though manifestly of great importance, was not easy to comprehend, 
much less to explain so as to make it intelligible and interesting. A much 
more competent hand than ours has, meanwhile, undertaken the task of 
explaining what is known as the “ Method of Immanence,” and tracing it 
to its source in philosophical principles ; with what result may be seen in the 
Encyclical on Modernism, which certainly will not be regarded as light 
reading. If we have not succeeded in making the system or method in- 
telligible, we have done our duty in calling attention to it, at least ; it was 
almost unnecessary to refute it or to warn readers against it. 
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Even now, when the errors in which this vague amorphous system resulted 
have been fixed in the sixty-five propositions condemned by the Holy Office, 
and under the added light of the Papal Encyclical, it is not easy to make out 
the root-principle, or to trace to their original source many of the conclusions 
which, when stripped of the verbiage in which they were usually wrapped, 
sound so strange and even shocking to Catholic ears. Those who have been 
trained in scholastic philosophy, or even who retain that strong common 
sense to which the Schoolmen appealed and on which they relied, find it hard 
to realise, and still harder to sympathise with, the views of those with whom 
it is almost a first principle that the human intellect, proceeding by strictly 
scientific methods from effect to cause, is incapable of arriving at knowledge 
of an Infinite Producer, even though it might possibly show that the world 
had a beginning in time ; that it is not in God’s power, by any miracles He 
can perform, so to confirm external statements of religious truth purporting 
to come from Him, as to make it reasonable for us to give them absolute 
credence ; and that, if you did believe, however reasonably, on evidence of 
that kind, the faith so generated would be mechanical, historical, intellectual, 
or scientific, necessary, but not moral, free, or religious. It is of little con- 
sequence from what further depths of philosophy these principles flow, if 
they deprive faith in God’s Word, as made known through others, of a reason- 
able basis, and even result in denial of all religion. That those Catholics by 
whom they were advocated did not go so far is proof merely of the hold in 
which they were kept by the religious tradition in which they were brought 
up, and which, with God’s good help, will, in the emergency in which they 
now are, still keep them united and subject to the authority by which they 
are so sorely stricken. 
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Being unable, as they deemed, to reach to God by science or even by 
revelation appealing from without, and yet unwilling to break completely 
with the tradition in which they were grounded, they fell back on a craving, 
which every one feels, no doubt, and on which they relied to justify the beliefs 
and practices in which alone they could find a partial satisfaction. Beliefs 
so justified they called “ faith,” retaining the name but not the thing which 
has been traditionally deemed so essential to supernatural religion. Their 
principles forbade them to admit truths which appealed from without, and 
whose ultimate claim for admission was based on something external to the 
believer’s consciousness. They could not, however, bring themselves to 
renounce Christianity, being, we may be sure, more swayed than they were 
willing to admit, by the evidence derived by miracles. They compromised, 
retaining faith in name while professing to reject the reality, which, no doubt, 
they really conserved in their hearts. In an illogical position the force of 
tradition saved them; how long it would avail to save their successors, as 
the tradition grew weak, God alone knows, nor was it for the divinely- 
appointed pastors of souls for whom Christ died to await the result of the 
perilous experiment. 

When faith is disconnected with divine revelations made to others, as well 
as with the miracles whereby the reality of those divine communications 
was hitherto proved, inspiration, with which revelation was so closely bound 
up, lost its value. Here, again, the force of tradition was strong enough to 
compel a retention of names; so, however, that revelation was represented 
to be, not a divine locution coming from without to all but a few, but only 
an acquired consciousness of relation with God (Prop. 20); and inspiration 
merely a human process, akin to what are known as strokes of genius, 
whereby souls of superior build or habit developed religious consciousness 
of an excellence previously unknown and unsuspected (10). As this process 
was merely human, there was no need that it should be guaranteed free from 
error, or that it should be found equally, or indeed at all, in all the parts of 
all the sacred books (11). 

Two other conclusions of the first importance flow from this view of faith 
and revelation: (1) the relativity and consequent development of revealed 
truth ; and (2) the release of the believer from the relation of subjection to 
external authority such as that of the pastors of the Church. 


° A 
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(1) The history of religions shows that men whose will, as far as we can 
ascertain, was good, felt at different times different religious cravings, 
resulting in different faiths ; all of which, as being due to the needs of the soul 
for the time, were true, though, of course, imperfectly developed, as was the 
heart-hunger from which they sprang and which was the only possible 
criterion of the truth which was in them. They were true—that is, relatively— 
for the men and the needs of the time ; higher faiths and truths being evolved 
with the evolution of the human conscience. And as we know of no 
beginning of this process, so we cannot write it down as completed at any 
definite period, such as the close of the apostolic age. Hence, as the con- 
science and faith of Christ was superior to that of Moses and the prophets, 
so Christ Himself grew in faith; and under His influence, somehow, the 
process of development was quickened (how it could be, without being 
quickened from without, is a question that awaits solution) ; so that the body 
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of religious—that is, revealed—truth grew and grew, not only while the 
apostles lived, but after they were taken away (57-60). Nor is the develop- 
ment yet completed ; rather it has been quickened in modern times by what- 
ever has led to the rapid and peculiar expansion of the modern conscience. 
It was in this way that the doctrine of Christ’s divinity and other attributes 
was developed in the first ages of Christianity (27-37), and that the sacra- 
ments came into use (39-51), as also that the concept of the Church as a 
visible, Catholic, monarchial society was evolved (52-56). And as development 
implies rejection of worn-out forms, so, however true certain dogmas may 
have been once, as satisfying the conscience of the time, they do not satisfy 
the more fully-developed modern conscience ; which means that they have 
ceased to be true, at least in the sense in which they were formerly under- 
stood, and on this account cannot be enforced in their old meaning without 
a violation of one of the most sacred rights of conscience (58-65). 

(2) Hence the release of the believer from subjection to Church authority : 
not that this may not still claim submission, of some kind, as long as it takes 
care to adopt its decree to the cravings of the subject (6). This, unfortunately, 
it has too often failed to do, even when it proposed dogmatic definitions, not 
to speak of decrees of lesser authority (1-8). 
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That the propositions condemned by this latest decree of the Holy Office 
faithfully represent the teaching of a certain group of talented writers, no 
one can doubt who has kept in touch with recent French periodical literature. 
Even in England there has been a brilliant representative of the school, 
whose books have been widely circulated, whatever effect they may have 
produced. The worst of the whole movement is that it tends to draw 
suspicion on all attempts at progress, even in departments wherein the Pope 
himself proclaims that progress is not only possible but even necessary. 
That the Church is opposed to progress even in theology is, fortunately, one 
of the propositions that have been condemned (57). 

To contribute in however small a way to the advancement of that sacred 
science, was one of the objects proposed to themselves by the founders of 
this review—to discuss the theological questions of the day in a broad but 
reverent and submissive spirit. No one is more conscious than we are of 
the feebleness of our efforts; but we have made a beginning, which, with 
God’s help, will grow, on the lines on which it began, reverent of tradition, 
obedient to the Church, but withal open to the suggestions that may come 
from history and the various natural sciences. 


A few points stand out clearly in the recent legislation concerning sponsalia 
and matrimony. In the first place the formalities required in future for valid 
espousals prevent the many dangers arising from clandestine betrothals. 
Young people are often deceived by the glamour of a fleeting passion which 
rushes them into premature matrimonial engagements. When the mutual 
promise of marriage has no binding effect, if it is not contracted in writing 
and signed not only by the parties themselves but also by competent witnesses, 
this danger of deception is to a great extent removed. Add to this the pre- 
cision which an engagement with due formalities assumes and you have 
another serious inconvenience checked—the inconvenience of uncertainty 
about the reality of a matrimonial engagement. 
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In the second place the fact that in future the competent witness, so far as 
validity goes, of the celebration of marriage, is the parish priest or ordinary 
of the place where the marriage takes place. This does away with the at 
times insurmountable difficulty of discovering the proprius parochus of the 
parties, with the very excellent result that fewer marriages will be invalid 
once the law comes into force. 

In the third place, the new law secures uniformity throughout the whole 
Catholic world. Every experienced theologian knows well the utility of 
this universality, since all the puzzling conundrums arising in connection 
with the migration of people from countries where the decree Tametsi was 
not in force to places where it was binding, and the no less difficult questions 
concerning people who go from a country where the Tridentine law was in 
force to a place where it was not promulgated, have been abolished. 

Then, again, the law provides ample registration of all contracted 
marriages, since it orders their registration not only in the book of marriages 
but also in the book of baptisms, so that the state of all who were married 
or were baptised in a parish can be easily discovered. This will prevent 
many inconveniences of unregistered marriages, and notably the inconvenience 
of allowing facilities for bigamous alliances. 

The recent legislation does not imply that the Church has changed the 
nature of sponsalia or marriage. In the future, as in the past, every valid 
mutual promise of a future marriage will be true espousals, and every valid 
matrimonial contract will be a true marriage ; but, acting within the authority 
which she has as guardian of the spiritual side of social life, the Church has 
established certain conditions which must be fulfilled before a valid contract 
either of sponsalia or of marriage can be entered upon. The State exercises 
a similar right when it lays down the conditions for a valid contract in civil 
affairs, and the Church cannot, within her own province, be deprived of a 
power which the State in its own domain deems essential for the promotion 
of right, order, and justice. 





For some time past a controversy—just closed—has been going on in The 
Tablet as to the nature of the worship paid to the crucifix by Catholics ; 
whether it is latria or merely dulia ; and, if latria, whether it is really termed 
in the image as a material object. I should not care to interfere in this 
friendly discussion were it not that I am responsible for certain opinions 
advocated in this Journal (Art.—‘ Studies in Idolatry,” Oct., 1906)—opinions 
which surprised some of my friends. As tending to justify myself, and also, 
I hope, to throw light on the question discussed in The Tablet, I should like 
to call attention to some points of doctrine now so widely taught and believed 
that they may well be called Catholic, and must, accordingly, be harmonised 
with any conclusions that may be adopted with regard to the worship due to 
a crucifix. 

(1) The first is that the sacred humanity of Christ is worshipped not with 
dulia but latria, and this absolute not relative. With this doctrine must be 
harmonised the decree of the second Council of Nicaea to the effect that 
“vera latria, quae secundum fidem est, quaeque solam divinam naturam 
convenit,” is not to be given to images. The Council cannot have meant 
that latria is to be given only to the divine nature, however the form of words 
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may seem to convey that meaning; for between the divine nature and the 
humanity of Christ there is a real distinction. 

(2) Secondly, we may hope with a strictly theological hope for the means of 
salvation. Now every act of theological hope is supreme, and can be 
justified only by being termed ultimately in the Infinite Good, which must, 
therefore, be perceived in the means whereby it is attained. This means, 
however, always remains really distinct from the Infinite Good itself; which 
goes to show that an act, such as latria, may be termed in an object, such 
as an image, by reason of a motive—Infinite excellence—which is really 
distinct from that object. 

(3) Thirdly, every man, at least until he has been finally separated from God, 
is to be loved with a love of strict theological charity. But the act of this 
virtue, like that of theological hope, is supreme, and must be termed ultimately 
in the Infinite Good, which, however, is not really to be found as a form in 
man. If you cannot worship an image with the worship due to God, how 
can you love a man with a supreme love which is due only to the Infinite ? 


8. U * 
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In discussing the nature of the worship due to images, Suarez seems to me 
to have fallen into a contradiction ; to which I should not think of referring— 
for who could be perfectly consistent throughout so many volumes ?—were it 
not that it tends to familiarise us with views which might seem strange enough 
at first sight. Suarez treats the whole question at great length in his com- 
mentary on Part III. of the Summa (De Incarn. D. 44; and again De Euch. 
D. 65). 

In the first of these disputations he teaches formally (s. 4, n. 8) that an 
image and its prototype may be reasonably worshipped with the very same 
act, the prototype in the image and the image by reason of the prototype, 
the worshipper seeing the prototype as if it were really in the image, the two 
objects, image and prototype, being one in the worshipper’s concept. In 
this way, he continues (n. 9), the created image, though it may not be wor- 
shipped with latria per se primo, may be co-adored, as the humanity of Christ 
is co-adored with the Word, or as a king’s robe is co-adored with the honour 
paid to his person. The Councils, he adds (n. 13), when they say that 
exemplars are worshipped in images, thereby give us to understand that the 
exemplar is not conceived as being naked, as it were, when it is worshipped 
in its image, but rather as being clothed—if one may say so—with the image ; 
so that the act of worship is termed in both objects—the image and the 
exemplar—combined. He affirms in more than one place (s. 3, n. 17; s. 4, 
n. 14) that this one act of worship, conceived as termed in the image, is 
relative (respectivus). 

In the disputation De Euch. the question is, what kind of worship is due 
to that sacrament ; and the reply (s. 2, n. 2), that it must be adored with 
absolute and perfect latria, whereby Christ is adored per se and the species 
co-adored ; as the garment or the throne of Christ is co-adored with the 
Person, or as the humanity of Christ is not adored per se but is co-adored 
rather with the Word. That is,on the hypothesis that, as usually happens, 
the worshipper does not mentally distinguish the two objects and direct his 
worship to the Eucharistic species viewed in themselves. Adoration of this 
kind, he adds—and here precisely is where the contradiction lies—could 
not be absolute, nor would it be primary and perfect latria, but only 
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“respective and secondary, as is the adoration offered to an image when this 
is worshipped in that way—viewed, that is, as separate from its prototype.” 

Whereupon the question arises: when a prototype is worshipped in its 
image—clothed with the image, as it were—is the worship offered to the 
image absolute, or only respective or relative, according to the teaching of 
Suarez ¢ 





The Theologische Revue (Miinster: Aschendorfische Buchhandlung) begins 
in its last number (9 Sept.) a series of criticisms by Dr. Paul Maria 
Baumgarten on the historical works of Dr. Henry Charles Lea, of 
Philadelphia. The first of these articles—appearing, as said, in the last 
number—consists of general remarks on Dr. Lea’s methods and his qualifi- 
cations as an historian. Dr. Baumgarten finds much to desire: references 
which it is difficult to look up and verify, imperfect knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine and terminology, religious bias carefully veiled in smooth-running 
judicial phraseology, rich use of imagination in drawing conclusions, while 
other conclusions are set down as certain about which, in Dr. Baumgarten’s 
opinion, a more cautious or less biassed historian would have considerable 
suspicion, to say the least: all this is to be proved in detail in future articles. 
Dr. Baumgarten expresses astonishment at the wealth of materials which 
Dr. Lea has collected, and believes his works will be of the greatest value to 
future historians of the subjects dealt with. Dr. Lea, however, has shown 
himself sadly lacking in critical acumen, which can be developed only by 
regular education under competent direction in a school of historical studies. 





In the Expository Times, July, 1907, Miss Gibson gives a further instal- 
ment of her translation of the late Professor Blass’s notes on The Origin and 
Character of our Gospels. It is interesting to find Professor Blass maintaining 
that the Gospel of St. John was written before the destruction of Jerusalem— 
that is, before 70 A.D. He bases this view entirely on the present tense of 
the verb in John v. 2: “There ts in Jerusalem a pool called Bethesda,” 
&c. But while we should be anxious to throw back the date of the Fourth 
Gospel as far as possible, in the light of early evidence we cannot assent to 
the Professor’s conclusion, and still less can we admit the force of his argu- 
ment. Surely a pool, even with its porches, might remain after the city was 
destroyed, and a writer towards the end of the first century might still refer 
to it as situated in Jerusalem though the walls of that city were no longer 
standing. 

Messrs. Gill & Son have issued a beautiful edition of Persecutions of Irish 
Catholics, by His Eminence Cardinal Moran. The name of the author and 
the favourable reception given to the book on its first appearance are a 
sufficient guarantee for its historical and literary value. After a general 
Introduction dealing with the proscription of the Irish Catholics by the 
Puritans, the story of the persecutions in different places—in Dublin, 
Clonmel, Waterford, Limerick, Galway—is given at length. The second 
part deals with the Penal Laws, and the third is given over to individual 
instances of the persecution of Catholics. The book is well printed and 
bound. The price is three shillings and sixpence. 
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Messrs. Washbourne, Ltd., have favoured us with Leading Events in the 
History of the Church. Part. V.—Modern Times. It is the last of the little 
volumes on Church History written for children by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. The present volume deals principally with the Church since the days 
of the French Revolution. It includes chapters on “ The French Revolution,” 
“The Dawn of Catholic Emancipation,” “The Papacy and a New Empire,” 
“The Catholic Revival in France and Germany,” “The Church and 

Liberalism,” “The Papacy Triumphant in Captivity.” The price is one 
shilling. 
ofe oe “ 

We have received from the Herder publishing firm of Freiburg in Breisgau 
the third edition of Reinstadler’s Course of Scholastic Philosophy. It is 
written in Latin, and is published in two volumes of about four hundred 
and sixty pages each. The first volume deals with Logic, Criteriology, 
Ontology and Cosmology, while the second is given to Anthropology, Natural 
Theology and Ethics. The work is intended principally for theological 
students, and both by reason of its size and the brief, yet clear, method of 
its treatment, will be found to be one of the best of its kind. The author, 
though strongly attached to St. Thomas, has not neglected the modern phases 
of philosophy. He has utilised very fully the Cours de Philosophie, edited 
from Louvain by Monsignor Mercier, as well as the large volumes of the 
Philosophia Lacensis, published by the Jesuit Fathers. In the present 
edition some things have been changed and enlarged—e.g., the treatment of 
“Truth,” of Neo-Kantianism, and of the Relationist Theories. The price 
of the work is six shillings, unbound, or seven shillings and sixpence, bound. 


~ ate ae 

We have received from the School of Irish Learning, 33 Dawson Street, 
Dublin, a publication entitled Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts. It is brought 
out by Drs. Meyer and Bergin, and Messrs. Best and O’Keefe. It is the first 
volume ot a series of publications which will contain either Irish texts hitherto 
not edited, or versions of texts differing from these which have been already 
published. The work has been undertaken with the object of furnishing 
fresh materials for investigation to the students of Irish philology and 
literature, to whom the MSS. themselves are inaccessible. Each volume of 
the series will be complete, and if the project receives a fair measure of 
support it is hoped that the editors will be able to issue one volume every 
six months. We earnestly recommend the Anecdota, which may be had 
through any publishers, to those of our readers interested in the scholarly 
study of the Irish language and literature. 
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THe Irish EcciestasticaL Recorp. July, 1907.—G. Lee, C.SS.P., 
‘Popular Catholic Periodicals.” . D. L., ‘Dialogues on Scriptural 
Subjects: The Pentateuch.’ PP. Coffey, Ph.D., ‘ Belgium’s New Cardinal : 
A Sketch of his Life-work.’ D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘ Evolution and Immanence : 
Lex Credendi—IV.’ R. Walsh, 0.P., “Glimpses of the Penal Times—III.’ 
August.—R. Fullerton, ‘The Origin of Religion.’ P. Boyle, C.M., 
‘The Irish College at Bordeaux, 1603-1794.’ J. Ferris, B.D. ‘On Right 
and Wrong.’ MM, H. M‘Inerney, ‘Scotland and John Knox.’ September.— 
R. Fullerton, ‘ Evolution of Religion.’ R. Walsh, 0.P., ‘ Glimpses of the Penal 
Times—IV.’ J. O'Doherty, ‘ History of the English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century.’ B. Weed, 0.8.B., ‘Akabah: Its Position in Fact and History.’ 
W. H. Grattan-Flood, ‘The Carthusians in Ireland.’ 
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Tae New York Review. Vol. III. No.1. July-Aug., 1907.—Aurelio 
Palmieri, 0.8.A., ‘Catholic Ideas and Tendencies in Modern Russian Thought. 
A, B. Sharpe, ‘ Fecit Utraque Unum.’ [Urges that Pessimism and 
Optimism are reconciled in the Christian view of life.] @. $. Hitchcock, 
8.J., ‘Philo and the Day of Atonement.’ F, E. Gigot, ‘Divorce in the 


New Testament (iv.).’ Joseph Turmel, ‘Clement of Alexandria (iii.).’ 
Notes and Reviews. 


THe Carnotic Wortp. July, 1907. —W. Wilberforce, ‘ Manning’s 
Domestic Side.’ F. Aveling, D.D., ‘Faith and Science. €. M. Searle, 
C.S.P., ‘The Recent Results of Psychical Research.’ W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., 
‘Aims in Socialism’ August.—H. P. Russell, ‘The Spirit of John Henry 
Newman.’ €, M. Searle, 6.S.P., ‘The Recent Results of Psychical 
Research.’ W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Attitudes towards Socialism.’ F. Aveling, 
D.D., ‘Two Catechisms.’ €. M. Searle, €.8.P., ‘The Recent Results of 
Psychical Research.’ V, M‘Nabb, 0.P., ‘The Fallacy of Unanimity.’ 


Tae Hispert Journat. Vol. V. No. 4. July, 1907.—Professor 
dosiah Royce, ‘Immortality.’ Professor Henry Jones, LL.D, ‘Divine Im- 
manence.’ Professor A. C. M‘Ciffert, ‘Divine Immanence and the Christian 
Purpose.’ The Bishop of Clogher, ‘The Sufficiency of the Christian Ethic.’ 
Rev. John Lloyd Thomas, ‘The Free Catholic Ideal.’ Rev. W. R. Huntingdon, 
D.D., ‘Tract. No. xci.’ [Urges discarding the thirty-nine (in America 
thirty-eight) Articles of the Anglican faith and relying upon the Creeds.] 
James Collie, ‘Who is the Christian Diety?’ W. Warde Fowler, 
‘Religion and Citizenship in Early Rome.’ Ganon Barnett, ‘The Religion 
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of the People.’ Professor J. J. Findlay, ‘What are You’? ‘The Child’s 
Answer.’ (Contends that Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism is quite unsuited to 
children.] Discussions. Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. July, 1907.— 
‘Notes and News.’ R. A. Stewart Macalister, ‘ Fourteenth Quarterly Reports 
on the Excavation of Gezer.’ Sir Chas, Watson, ‘The Site of the Acra.’ 
A. W. Grawley-Boevey, ‘The Churches of Constantine.’ Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman, “The Site of Capernaum.’ [Identifies it with the modern 
Telhiim.| R. A. $. Macalister, ‘The Garden Tomb.’ J. L. Myres, ‘The 
“ Philistine” Graves found at Gezer.’ Notes and Queries. 


Tue Expository Times. Vol. XVIII. No. 10. July, 1907.—‘ Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ Rev. J. H. Beibitz, ‘Some Modern Views on the 
Atonement.’ Rev. F. Field, ‘Seeing Christ.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Rev, H. W. Horwill, ‘The Exegesis of Christian Science.’ The late Professor 
Blass, ‘The Origin and Character of our Gospels—St. John.’ K. T. Frost, 
“The Siege of Jericho and the Strategy of the Exodus.’ Literature. Con- 
tributions and Comments. No. 11. August, 1907.—‘ Notes of Recent 
Exposition.” The late Prof, Blass, ‘The Origin and Character of our 
Gospels—St. Matthew.’ Prof, Sayce, ‘Recent Biblical Archwology. 
‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev, W. 0, E, Oesterly, ‘The Burning Bush. 
Literature. Contributions and Comments. No. 12. Sept., 1907.—‘ Notes 
of Recent Exposition.” Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘The Theology of the 
Parables.’ ‘Literature.’ Rev. David Smith, ‘The Nickname “Son of 
Man.” ’ The late Prof. Blass, ‘The Origin and Character of our Gospels. 
Contributions and Comments. Title-page and Indexes to Vol. XVIII. 


' Tue Princeton TueotocicaL Review. July, 1907.—B. B, Warfield, 
« Augustine’s Doctrine of Knowledge and Authority.” W. H. Johnson, 
‘Was Paul the founder of Christianity?’ @. Vos, ‘The Priesthood of 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 


Tue American JourNAL oF TueEoLocy. July, 1907.—H. Rashdall, 
‘The Motive of Modern Missionary Work.’ [A discussion of the question 
whether r-cent changes of liberal theological opinion have weakened the 
arguments for missionary effort.] ‘ Recent Changes in Theology in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.’ [The American Episcopal Church still believes 
the Trinity of God, but with, in many minds, only a conceptual distinction 
of persons ; the Incarnation, in the sense that somehow God was in Christ ; 
& spiritual resurrection of Christ ; a fall of man, consisting in the acquisition 
of knowledge and consequent moral responsibility; atonement, meaning 
that the power of God is needed to remit sin and conquer the beast in man ; 
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and so on.} A. C, M‘Giffert, ‘Mysticism in the Early Church.’ [A super- 
ficial and confused exposition of Theism, Naturalism, and Immanence.] 
B. W. Bacon, ‘Acts versus Galatians: the Crux of Apostolic History.’ 
(“‘ Explains the discrepancies mainly on the ground that our Acts is the fruit 
of revision and readjustment from the standpoint of a loyal representative 
of the Church of Antioch, in 90-100 A.D., and that in Antioch sentiment on 
the two great questions of the Pauline Epistles, the independence of Paul’s 
apostleship and the equal rights of believers of the uncircumcision, had yielded 
at that date to the growing influence of ecclesiasticism.”] W. Kohler, 
‘Modern Italy and Pius X.’ [Anticipates an agreement between the Pope 
and the Nation.] Critical Notes: (1) Eb, Nestle, ‘ The Gospels in the Latin 
Vulgate.’ [The translation goes back into a time when the Gospels were 
not yet united into one collection.) MK. Fullerton, ‘Shebna and Eliakim: 
A Reply.’ Recent Theological Literature. 


Tae Caurch QuaRTERLY Review. July, 1907.—I. ‘The Future of 
Durham University.’ [At present the Government of the University is 
vested in the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; two canons are ex-officio pro- 
fessors of Divinity and Greek.] Il. q. M. Vaughan, ‘St. David and the 
Early Welsh Saints.” III. ‘William Archer Butler.’ IV. F. B. devons, 
* Evolution and Morality.’ [‘‘ The science of Ethics cannot settle, and need 
not inquire, whether the rules for moral conduct which it studies have or 
have not any validity.” “The law can only be the love of God, in which 
and by which alone its being is.”] V. ‘The Theology of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture.’ [Gives some account of certain features in the Theology of the 
Wisdom writers of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, and considers the value 
of their contribution towards the development of religious thought.] M, 
Branston, ‘The Unpopularity of the Abbeys.’ [They perished not, 
because the lives of the monks were scandalous, which is a calumny, but 
simply because owing to the evolution of society they had become an in- 
cubus.} VII. ‘Books about Children.’ VIII. ‘The New Theology.’ 
[Severe criticism of Mr. Campbell’s views.] Short Notices. 


Tue Seven Hitis Macazine. Sept., 1907.—Bishop Owyer, ‘Catholic 
Education in Australia.’ Dr. A, L. Kenny, ‘Some Religions of the East. 
Wm. J. D, Croke, LL.D., ‘Life and Literature of St. Patrick’ (continued). 
Rev. D, F. M‘Crea, “The Church and Censures.’ Analecta. Book Reviews. 


Tue East anp THE West. July, 1907.—Rev, N. Macinol, ‘The Growth 
of Christianity in the Early Centuries and in India to-day: a Comparison 
and a Contrast.’ Rev, Hector M‘Neile, “The Waning Influence of Non- . 
Christian Religions in India.’ Editorial Notes. Reviews. 
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THe Catuotic Untversiry BuLietin. July, 1907.—Thos. E. Shields, 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia.’ James A. Burns, ‘Early Jesuit Schools in 
Maryland.’ William Turner, ‘Irish Teachers in the Carolingian Revival of 


Learning.’ Thos. E. Shields, ‘Notes on Primary Education.’ Book 
Reviews. 


ReEvvE BrsiiquE INTERNATIONALE. Juillet, 1907.—‘ Communications de 
la Commission pontificale pour les études bibliques.’ R. P. Lagrange, 
‘La Créte ancienne’ (suite). R. P. Magnien, ‘La résurrection des morts, 
d’aprés la premiére épitre aux Thessaloniciens.’ Mélanges. Chronique. 
Recensions. Bulletin. 


Revve D’Histomre Eccrfsiastique.—Cavallera, ‘Les Fragments de 
Saint Ampuloque dans l’Hodegos et le tome dogmatique d’ Anastase le Sinaite.’ 
Fierens, ‘La question Franciscaine. Le MS. II. 2326 de la Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique III. La vita 8. Francisci anonyma Bruxellensis (suite, 
& suivre).’ Willaert, ‘Négociations politico-religieuses entre |’ Angleterre 
et les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598-1625) II. Intervention des souverains 
Anglais en faveur du protestantisme aux Pays-Bas (4 suivre).’ Comptes 
Rendus. Chronique. Nouvelles. Bibliographie. 


AnaLecta Bo.ianprana. July.—Delahaye, ‘Saints de Chypre, Textes 
Inédits.’ Poncelet, “ Récit de la mort du Pape 8. Leonis 1X.’ Hocedez, 
‘La vita prima Urbani V. auctore anonymo.’ Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques. 


ANNALES DE PuiLosopHiz CHRETIENNE. Juillet, 1907.—Bernard de 
Sailly, “La notion et le role du miracle.’ [Adverse criticism from the 
Immanence point of view of M. Le Roy’s articles in previous numbers ; not 
easy to determine what M. de Sailly himself means.] P. de Labriolle, 
“Un épisode de Vhistoire de la morale chrétienne.’ [A study of Tertullian’s 
views on marriage and second marriage.] H. Bremond, ‘ Les lettres de Saint 
Francois de Sales.’—Bibliographie. Chronique du mouvement philoso- 
phique et religieux en Espagne. Aout.—£. Dimnet, ‘Newman et Intellec- 
tualisme II.’ [Continuation of a criticism of M. E. Baudin’s Le Philosophie 
de la Foi chez Newman.| L. Le Leu, ‘La mystique et ses attaches ontolo- 
giques.” [The first of four articles in explanation of mysticism as understood 
by an advocate of the true religion as deduced from the “ philosophy of 
action.”] E, Jordan, ‘La responsabilité de l’Eglise dans la répression de 
Phérésie au moyen-fge.’ [An account of the methods of the Inquisition, 
based on two recent publications—the Abbé Vacandard’s L’ Inquisition ; 
and Mgr. Douais’ L’ Inquisition, les origines, sa procédure.] Bibliographie. 
Chronique du mouvement philosophique et religieux en Allemagne. Sept.— 
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L. Laberthonnibre, ‘Dogme et théologie.’ [First of a series of articles 
on the question raised by M. Le Roy. This first article is devoted to a very 
careful exposition of that writer’s opinions.] R. D. Adhémar, ‘La Mathématique.’ 
Ch. Huit, ‘Le platonisme dans les temps modernes.’ [Second instalment 
of this study, dealing with the controversy between Souverain and Pére 
Baltus, 8.J., also with the views of Mosheim.] 


Revue Bféyfpictine. Juillet, 1907.—A. Wilmart, ‘LZ’ Ad Constantium 
liber primus de 8. Hilaire de Poitiers et les Fragments historiques’ (suite et 
fin). D, De Bruyne, ‘ Fragments retrouvés d’apocryphes _priscillianistes.’ 
€. Morin, ‘Le Com mentaire inédit de Pévéque latin Epiphanius sur les 
Evangiles.’ Notes. Comptes Rendus. 


REVUE DE THfoOLOGIE eT DE PxHILOsopHiec. Mars-Mai, 1907.—J. Cart, 
‘Les idées morales chez les grands prosateurs francais du premier Empire 
et de la Restauration.’ J. Le Goultre, ‘ De !’Etymologie du mot “ Chrétien.” ’ 
E. Logoz, ‘La pensée de Saint Augustin.’ Roger Bornand, ‘ Quelques faits 
bibliques & la lumiére du réveil gallois.” Juillet, 1907.—E, Logoz, 
‘La Pensée de saint Augustin’ (2nd art.). J. Cart, ‘Les Idées morales 
chez les grands prosateurs francais du premier Empire et de la Restauration’ 
(2nd art.). J. Raccand, ‘Société vaudoise de théologie (rapport sur 
Yexercice de 1905-1907).’ Bulletin. Revues. 


Revue AUvGUSTINIENNE. Juillet, 1907.—Seraphin Protin, ‘La Con- 
ception Virginale de Jésus.’ Philibert Martain, ‘ Qu’ est ce qu’un martyr’ ? 
Aurelius Unterleinder, ‘Le minimum des vérités A croire.’ Bulletins: 
de mystique; historique; le mouvement religieux en Angleterre. Aout, 
1907.—Le décret du Saint Office. Tharcissus Retand, ‘Newman et le 
Newmanisme.’ I. Bulletin Théologique ; Bulletin Canonique. Sept.—Rétand, 
‘Newman et le Newmanisme.’ II. ‘La théorie de la connaissance. 
Martain, ‘Qu’est-ce qu’un martyr ? Le délit de christianisme.’ Autographes, 
‘Une correspondance inédite de Silvio Pellico.” Pargoire, ‘ Un historien 
de l’Eglise byzantine. Les Idéeset Les Faits. Les Livres. Lectures et Notes. 


RevvE vES Sciences PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Premiére 
Année. Juillet, 1907.—A. Blanche, 0.P., ‘Un Essai de synthése pragma- 
tiste. L’Humanisme. A. de Poulfiquet, 0.P., ‘Quelle est la valeur de 
|’Apologétique interne?’ A. Humbert, ‘Le probléme des sources théo- 
logiques au XVI.® siécle.’ Bulletins: De philosophie; de science des 
religions ; d’histoire des institutions ecclésiastiques. 


Revue ves Questions Hisroriques. July.—Callewert, ‘Les Per- 
sécutions contre Les Chrétiens dans la Politique Religieuse de L’:mpire 
Romain.” Magnac, ‘Le Fédéralisme en 1793 et 1794.’ De Laborie, ‘ Les 
Débuts du Régime Concordataire 4 Paris. L’Episcopat du Cardinal De 
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Belloy (1802-1808).’ Mélanges. Courrier. Chronique. Revues. Bulletin 
Bibliographique. 


BrsuiscHe Zerrscurirt. Fiinfter Jahrgang. Drittes Heft. P. J. 
Hontheim, S.uJ., ‘Die neu entdeckten jiidisch-aramaischen Papyri von 
Assuan.’ Joseph Schifers, ‘1 Sm. 1-15 literarkritisch untersucht, 3. Kap. 
13 und 14.’ Prof. Bludan, ‘Die Quellenscheidungen in der Apg. II. 
(Schluss).’ ‘ Bibliographische Notizen (Allgemeines. Literatur zur ganzen 
Heiligen Schrift. Das A. T.).’? ‘ Mitteilungen und Nachrichten.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE Revur. 1907. Nr. 10. 22 Juni.—Neuere Forschungen 
za Augustinus II.: Blank, ‘Die Lehre des h. Augustinus vom Sakramente 
der Eucharistie’ (Adam); Eggersderker, ‘Der h. Augustinus als Pida- 
goge’ (Willmann). Peters, ‘ Bibel u. Naturwissenschaft nach den Grund- 
siitzen der kath. Theologie’ (Sanda). Peters, ‘Glauben u. Wissen im 
ersten Schépfungsbericht ’ (Holzhey). Lassen, ‘Die Schépfung’ (Holzhey). 
Tillmann, ‘Der Menschensohn’ (Cladder). Rauschen, ‘ Florilegium patris- 
ticum,’ IV., V. (Lauchert). Weiss, *‘ Lutherpsychologie’ (Linneborn). 
Cutberlet, ‘ Psychophysik’ (Dryoff). Eucken, ‘ Beitrige zur Einfiihrung 
in die Geschichte der Philosophie ’ (Dryoff). Meyenburg, ‘ Ob wir ihn finden ? ” 
(J. Schulte). Revitre, ‘Le dogme de la Rédemption’ (Dérholt). _Rusler, 
‘Die Frauenfrage’: 2 Aufl. (Liese). Freissen, ‘Staat u. kath. Kirche in 
den Deutschen Bundesstaaten, IJ. (Eichmann). Bindschedler, ‘ Kirch- 
liches Asylrecht u. Freistatten in der Schweiz’ (Hilling). Nr. 11: 12 Julii— 
Die positive protestantische Theologie in einem modernen, popularen 
Gew:nde I.; Beth, ‘Die Wunder Jesu’; Ottli, “Die Autoritaét des A. T.’ ; 
Feine, ‘Paulus als Theologe’; Griitzmacher, €., ‘Die Jungfrauengeburt’ ; 
Hadorn, ‘Die Apostelgeschichte u. ihr geschichtlicher Wert’; Ewald, ‘ Der 
Kanon des N. T.’ (Dausch). Breme, ‘Ezechias u. Senacherib’ (Déller), 
Friedrich, ‘Der Christus- Name’ (Johannes). Rauschen, ‘Grundriss der 
Patrologie’: 2 Aufl. (H. Koch). Tenckhoff, ‘Papst Alexander IV.’ 
(Eubel). Valentiner, ‘Immanuel Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft’ : 
9 Aufl. (Stélzle). Vorlander, ‘Immanuel Kants Grundlegung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten’: 3 Aufl. (Stélzle). Pesch, ‘ Praelectiones Dogmaticae’ : 
Tom II. (W. Koch). Minges, ‘ Die Gnadenlehre des Duns Skotus’ (W. Koch). 
Marbach, ‘Carmina Scripturarum’ (A. Schmid). Troeltsch, ‘Die Trennung 
von Staat u. Kirche’ (Merkle). Many, ‘ Praelectiones de s. ordinatione’ 
(Gietl). Nr. 12: 1 August.—Die positive Protestantische Theologie in 
einem modernen, popularen Gewande II.: Meyer, ‘ Die Siindlosigkeit Jesu ’ ; 
Weiss, B., ‘Der erste Petrusbrief u. die neuere Kritik’; Lemme. ‘ Brauchen 
wir Christum um Gemeinschaft mit Gott zu erlangen?’; Muller, ‘ Unser 
Herr (Der Glaube an die Gottheit Christi)’; v. Orelli, ‘Die Eigenart der 
biblischen Religion’; Lemme, ‘ Jesu Irrtumlosigkeit’; Criitzmacher, R., 
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“Ist das liberale Jesusbild modern?’ (Dausch). Schmitt, ‘Jona’ (Scholz). 
Polz, ‘Das Verhiiltnis Christi zu den Diamonen’ (W. Koch). Curschmann, 
“Die Diozese Brandenburg’ (J. Schmidt). Creving, ‘Johann Eck als 
junger Gelehrter’ (Linneborn). Huber, ‘Grundziige der Logik u. Noetik’ 
(Kaufmann). Heinrich, ‘ Dogmatische Theologie’: X. (Bartmann). Kneih 
‘Die “ Jesuitsmoral” im Kampfe um ihre Grundlagen’ (Mausbach). Spahn, 
‘Der Kampf um die Schule’ (Dittrich). Marin, ‘S. Théodore’ (Allmang). 
Cochin, ‘Le Bienhereux Fra Giov. Angelico da Fiesole’ (Allmang). Grand- 
maison, ‘Louise de France: Thérése de St. Augustin’ (Allmang). Mercati, 
‘Zur lateinischen Ubersetzung des Osterfestbriefes XVII. des b. Cyrill von 
Alexandria.” Nr. 13-14: 9 Sep.—Die Werke von Henry C. Lea u. verwandte 
Biicher I. (P. M. Baumgarten). Kénig, ‘ Prophetenideal, Judentum u. 
Christentum’ (Schulz). Bonassieux, ‘Les Evangiles synoptiques de 8S. 
Hilaire de Poitiers’ (Feder). Bossuet, ‘Die Offenbarung Johannis’ 
(Bludau). Labriolle, ‘Tertullien: de poenitentia, de pudicitia’ (Esser). 
Plenkers, ‘Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der iltesten 
lateinischen Ménchsregeln’ (Lauchert). Bréhier, ‘L’Eglise et /’Orient au 
moyen Age’ (Marx). Hicker, V. u. W., ‘ Naturwissenschaft u. Theologie * 
(Schulte). Pesch, T., ‘Die Grossen Weltritsel’: 3 Aufl. (Switalski). 
Haan, ‘ Philosophia naturalis ’ (Switalski). Boedder, ‘ Psychologia naturalis ’ 
(Switalski). Nosgen, ‘Der h. Geist, sein Wesen u. die art Seines Wirkens’ 


(Dentler). Braun, ‘Die liturgische Gewandung’ (Franz). Cabrol, ‘ Les 
Origines Liturgiques’ (Hiilz). Baumgartner, ‘Geschichte u. Recht des 
Archidiakonates der oberrheinischen bistiimer’ (Hilling). Meschler, ‘ Das 
Leben unseres Herrn Jesu Christi’ (Schmidle). Kleinere Mitteilungen. 
Biicher-und Zeitschriftenschau. 


THEOLOGISCHE QuvuaRTALSCHRIFT. Viertes Quartalheft, 1907.—Doller, 
‘Der Papyrifund von Assuan.’ Rohr, ‘Der Sprachgebrauch des Markus- 
evangeliums und der “ Markusapokalypse.”’ Meinertz, ‘Die angebliche 
Heidenfreundlichkeit Jesu in d. Perikope von der Kanaanierin (Mk. 15, 
21ff.) nach dem Syrus Sinaiticus.’ Dreves, ‘Haben wir Gregor d. gross. 
als Hymnendichter auzusehen?’ Sagmiiller, ‘Die Ehe Heinrichs II., des 
Heil., mit Kunigunde.’ Schmid, ‘Zur Geschichte des Codex Amiatinus.’ 
Rezensionen. Analekten. 

~ + + 
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